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THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  HOSPITABLE  RITE  OF 
FEET  WASHING 

The  Original  Oriental  Custom 

One  of  the  least  known  religious  customs  of  the  present  day 
is  that  of  "feet  washing/'  in  commemoration  of  the  washing  of 
the  disciples'  feet  by  Christ  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper. 
It  is  quite  a  common  custom  in  the  backwoods  parts  of  the 
South,  among  the  descendants  of  the  early  German  immigrants 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  for- 
merly a  general  practice  in  the  Christian  Church;  now  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  most  primitive  of  Protestant  sects  and  to  ceremonial 
occasions  among  the  Catholics. 

We  must  go  far  back  of  the  time  of  Christ  to  find  the  origin  of 
ceremonial  feet  washing.     It  was,  we  find,  an  old  Oriental  cus- 
tom, common  among  all  peoples  of  the  arid  countries  of  Asia  and 
-'Africa.     Numerous  references  are  found  in  the  sacred  books,  es- 
pecially in  the  Bible.    Outside  of  the  Orient  it  was  practised  by 
^He  early  Greeks,  and  Homer  described  it.     In  the  beginning  it 
^^  simply  an  ablution,  that  is,  a  sanitary  and  cleanly  practice. 
^vit  after  the  manner  of  the  Orient,  most  health  laws  became 
^^ligious  laws,  and  thus  the  practice  of  feet  washing  acquired  a 
^^ligious  significance.     In  the  hot  climate  of  the  East  frequent 
^aths  were  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  especially  to  a 
^^raveller  after  the  dusty  journey  of  the  day ;  hence  water,  the 
^vipply  of  which  was  often  limited,  was  of  vast  importance  and 
^he  sanitary  ablution  was  exalted  into  the  religious  ceremony 
^  purification.    Consequently  we  find  that  ablution  as  a  symbol 
^f  purification  is  frequently  mentioned  throughout  the  Bible. 
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There  were  several  forms  of  religious  ablution  —  the  complete 
bath,  the  washing  of  head  and  hands,  and  feet  washing.  The 
high  priest  of  the  Jews  took  the  ceremonial  bath  when  he  was 
inaugurated,  and  also  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  before  each  act 
of  propitiation.  Always  the  Jewish  priests  bathed  the  hands 
and  feet  before  officiating  at  the  Altar.  Like  other  ceremonial 
customs,  that  of  ablution  gradually  became  more  and  more  com- 
plex, until  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Pharisees  had  developed 
it  into  a  meaningless  ritual  of  washings,  so  complicated  that  only 
a  very  careful  person  could  go  through  it  properly.  Several 
times,  directly  and  indirectly,  Christ  rebuked  this  useless  for- 
malism. 

The  ceremonial  practice  of  feet  washing  had  another  mean- 
ing—  that  is,  it  might  also  be  an  act  of  friendship  and  hospital- 
ity; as  such,  it  is  common  throughout  the  East  to  this  day.  The 
Oriental  sandals  allowed  the  feet  to  become  soiled  and  chafed, 
and  a  traveller  upon  entering  the  house  or  a  tent  loosed  them, 
not  only  for  his  own  comfort,  but  also  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
toward  the  house.  It  was  then  the  duty  of  the  host  to  offer 
water  for  the  bathing  of  hands  and  feet,  or  if  desiring  to  be  very 
hospitable  he  would  order  a  servant  or  a  son  to  loose  the  sandals 
and  wash  the  feet  of  the  guest.  Such  a  service  was  usually 
assigned  to  a  slave;  if  performed  by  the  son  it  was  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  guest;  if  by  the  host  it  was  the  highest  possible 
mark  of  respect. 

The  Old  Testament  affords  several  illustrations  of  this  rite  of 
hospitality  and  respect.  For  instance,  when  Abraham  saw  the 
three  angels  in  the  garb  of  travellers,  he  ran  to  meet  them, 
bowed  down,  and  invited  them  within,  saying:  "Let  a  little 
water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet  and  rest  under 
this  tree."  Similarly  Lot  invited  the  wayfaring  angels:  "Turn 
in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house,  and  tarry  and  wash 
your  feet."  Even  the  servant  of  Abraham,  out  searching  for  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  was  invited  into  the  house  by  Laban,  who  gave 
him  "water  to  wash  his  feet  and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with 
him."  And  when  Abigail  received  the  messengers  of  David, 
who  sent  her  a  command  to  come  and  be  his  wife,  she  expressed 
her  appreciation  by  bowing  herself  on  her  face  to  the  earth  and 
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saying:  "Behold,  let  thine  handmaid  be  a  servant  to  wash  the 
feet  of  the  servant  of  my  Lord." 

This  ceremony  of  hospitality  had  several  shades  of  meaning. 
The  voluntary  performance  of  such  a  duty  for  another  signified 
great  affection,  humility  and  respect.  Generally,  however, 
while  the  custom  was  one  of  hospitality,  to  perform  it  by  order, 
as  a  servant  would,  was  considered  degrading,  and  the  degrada- 
tion extended  not  only  to  the  doer  of  the  service  but  to  the  ves- 
sel used.  This  is  shown  in  David's  boasting  speech,  "Moab  is 
my  wash  pot;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe." 

During  the  Time  of  Christ 

Before  the  Christian  Era  these  ceremonies  had  lost  much  of 
their  old  significance.  On  this  account  Christ  and  his  disciples 
did  not  conform  to  the  strict  customs  of  the  Pharisees  in  regard 
to  ablutions,  and  were  criticised  for  not  doing  so.  Their  neglect 
indicated  disapproval  of  those  complicated  customs  which  no 
longer  had  any  practical  or  religious  significance.  However,  in 
the  life  of  Christ  the  rite  of  feet  washing  to  teach  humility  and 
show  affection  several  times  occurs.  Once  when  he  was  at 
meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  a  woman  "which  was 
a  sinner,"  came  and  "stood  at  his  feet  behind  him"  as  he 
reclined  on  the  couch  in  Oriental  fashion,  bathed  his  feet  with 
her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair  and  then  anointed  them. 
At  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
anointed  his  feet  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  The  use  of 
ointment  after  bathing  the  chafed  feet  of  a  person  was  especially 
pleasant,  and  was  a  mark  of  devoted  and  humble  affection. 

Christ's  disapproval  of  the  minute  and  lifeless  observances  of 
the  Pharisees  was  shown  in  many  ways.  Especially  was  it  evi- 
dent in  the  scene  at  the  Last  Supper  on  the  Fourteenth  Nisan, 
when  he  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  Already  he  had  been 
blamed  for  omitting  some  of  the  ceremonial  ablutions  before 
meals;  now  he  arises  during  the  meal,  and  bathes  the  feet  of  his 
followers,  thus  breaking  with  the  Pharisaic  custom  in  another 
way. 

But  the  prime  significance  of  the  act  was  in  a  different  direc- 
tion.    It  was  a  lesson  in  humility  to  the  disciples  who  did  not 
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even  yet  fully  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
was  not  of  this  world.  For  after  he  had  predicted  the  near 
approach  of  his  own  death  they  had  disputed  as  to  who  should 
then  have  precedence.  At  other  times  they  had  entered  into 
unseemly  strife  for  places  of  honor  at  the  meals,  that  is,  the 
places  nearest  the  head  of  the  table.  At  this  Last  Supper  in 
celebration  of  the  Passover,  Christ  reclined  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  while  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  sides  were  ranged  the 
disciples.  It  was  under  such  circumstances,  to  rebuke  former 
strife  and  to  give  an  example  of  humble  service,  that  Christ  per- 
formed the  act  of  washing  the  feet  that  is  still  commemorated 
in  the  most  widely  separated  branches  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  following,  given  in  the  words  of  John,  is  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  the  act  that  has  come  down  to  us : 

Before  the  Passover  Festival  began,  Jesus  knew  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.  He 
had  loved  those  who  were  his  own  in  the  world,  and  he  loved 
them  to  the  last.  The  Devil  had  already  put  the  thought  of 
betraying  Jesus  into  the  mind  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of 
Simon;  and  at  supper,  Jesus  —  although  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  put  everything  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  come 
from  God,  and  was  to  return  to  God  —  rose  from  his  place,  and, 
taking  off  his  upper  garments,  tied  a  towel  round  his  waist. 
He  then  poured  some  water  into  the  basin,  and  began  to  wash 
the  disciples*  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  which  was 
tied  around  him.     When  he  came  to  Simon  Peter,  Peter  said: 

"You,  Master!    Are  you  going  to  wash  my  feet?" 

"You  do  not  understand  now  what  I  am  doing,"  replied 
Jesus,  "but  you  will  learn  by  and  by." 

"You  shall  never  wash  my  feet!"  exclaimed  Peter. 

"Unless  I  wash  you,"  answered  Jesus,  "you  have  nothing  in 
common  with  me." 

"Then,  Master,  not  my  feet  only,"  exclaimed  Simon  Peter, 
"but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 

"He  who  has  bathed,"  replied  Jesus,  "has  no  need  to  wash, 
unless  it  be  his  feet,  but  is  altogether  clean;  and  you,"  he  said 
to  the  disciples,  "are  clean,  yet  not  all  of  you."  For  he  knew 
who  was  going  to  betray  him,  and  that  was  why  he  said  "You 
are  not  all  clean."  When  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  had 
put  on  his  upper  garments  and  taken  his  place,  he  spoke  to  them 
again: 
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**Do  you  understand  what  I  have  been  doing  to  you?"  he 
asked.  ''You  yourselves  call  me  'The  Teacher'  and  'The  Mas- 
ter,' and  you  are  right,  for  I  am  both.  If  I,  then  — 'The  Master' 
and  'The  Teacher* —  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet;  for  I  have  given  you  an  example,  so 
that  you  may  do  just  as  I  have  done  to  you.  In  truth  I  tell  you, 
a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master,  nor  yet  a  messenger 
than  the  man  who  sends  him.  Now  that  you  know  these  things, 
happy  are  you  if  you  do  them."  ' 

In  the  Early  Catholic  Church 

From  this  example  of  humble  service  came  the  Christian  cere- 
mony. In  many  of  the  early  Christian  Churches  the  ceremony 
of  feet  washing  was  kept  up.  As  a  rule  it  came  before  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  during  the  installation  of  officers.  However, 
it  was  not  universal,  no  sacramental  value  was  attached  to  it, 
and  it  was  not  considered  a  divinely  appointed  service.  In  the 
private  houses  of  the  Christians  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  it 
was  also  practised  as  a  simple  act  of  civility  or  of  hospitality. 
Thus  in  I  Timothy  we  are  told  that  a  widow  is  to  be  honored  if, 
among  other  good  works,  "she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet." 
Throughout  the  early  middle  ages  the  custom  persisted  without 
any  definite  official  sanction  by  church  authorities,  and,  though 
the  idea  of  its  importance  increased,  it  was  not  considered  a 
sacrament.  In  the  East  it  was  more  prevalent  than  in  the  West, 
and  after  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  it 
was  in  the  former  Church  recognized  as  a  sacrament,  though  it 
was  never  in  general  use. 

The  Western  Church  also  gave  some  sanction  to  the  sacra- 
mental idea  of  the  ceremony.  This  was  done  by  the  Twentieth 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  694  in  Spain,  the  last  General  Council 
of  the  Western  Church  for  several  hundred  years.  The  third 
canon  framed  at  Toledo  ordered  that  "bishops  following  the 
example  of  our  Lord  shall  observe  the  ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  of  the  poor  on  Holy  Thursday."  Holy  Thursday  corre- 
sponded to  the  Fourteenth  Nisan  of  the  Jews,  and  was  therefore 
the  anniversary  of  Christ's  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet.     This 


•  From  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament. 
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canon  fixed  the  date  for  the  future  so  far  as  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  concerned.  Before  this,  the  proper  date 
had  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  as  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Augustine. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  action  at  Toledo,  feet  washing  in  the 
Western  Church  was  never  recognized  as  a  sacrament,  though 
the  sacramental  idea  was  sometimes  mentioned.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  for  example,  recommended  it  as  z,  sacramentum  remis- 
sionis  peccatorum  quotidianorum.  In  the  Cathedral  at  Milan, 
Ambrose  practised  the  ceremony  regularly,  though  not  as  a 
sacrament. 

The  custom  was  gradually  discontinued  among  the  laity  of  the 
Church  in  the  West,  and  was  transformed  into  a  splendid  cere- 
mony celebrated  at  the  coronations  of  kings  and  emperors  and 
at  the  installation  of  Popes  and  other  high  ecclesiastical  officials. 
The  custom  now  was  for  the  personage  crowned  or  installed  to 
bathe  the  feet  of  twelve  old  men.  Thus  the  practice  remained 
during  the  unity  of  the  Western  Church. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  After  the  Reformation 

After  the  Protestant  Revolution  the  observance  of  the  custom 
was  continued,  but  was  not  uniform  among  the  several  divisions 
of  Christians.  The  Roman  Catholics  continued  as  before.  In 
the  Greek  Church  it  was  gradually  discontinued  until  it 
survived  only  in  Greek  monasteries,  on  great  occasions  in  the 
Church,  and  at  the  Russian  court,  where  it  is  still  a  splendid 
ceremony. 

The  Armenians  retained  it.  Their  confession  says:  Ckristus 
pedes  discipulorum  suorum  lavit^  ut  lueret  peccatum  pedum  Adatni^ 
qui  ad  scientioe  lignum  ambulaverat —  Christ  washed  the  feet  of 
his  disciples  in  order  to  atone  for  the  wrong  of  the  feet  of  Adam, 
who  had  walked  to  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  ceremony  is  still  celebrated 
on  great  occasions  at  the  Vatican,  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna, 
Madrid,  Munich  and  Lisbon,  and  in  convents  and  cathedrals. 
It  is  always  a  splendid  service.  Usually  twelve  poor  old  men 
are  chosen,  who  have  their  feet  washed  by  King,  Emperor  or 
Pope,  and  then  receive  gifts.     The  ceremony  at  the  Austrian 
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Court  is,  after  that  at  Rome,  the  most  splendid.  It  always 
takes  place  on  Holy  Thursday,  or  Thursday  of  the  week  before 
Blaster.  The  day  is  sometimes  called  Dies  Mandati  or  Dies 
Cam4E^  because  of  the  commandment  given  by  Christ  and  the 
Last  Supper  on  that  day  of  the  first  Christian  feet  washing. 
The  ceremony  itself  is  called  Pedilaviutn^  or  Lavatorio^  or  Man- 
datunty  after  the  first  word  of  the  antiphony  chanted  during  the 
ceremony.  In  the  cathedrals  the  participants  are  arrayed  in 
white  vestments,  and  the  principal  priest  or  bishop,  assisted  by 
deacon  and  sub-deacon,  goes  through  the  form  of  washing  the 
feet  of  twelve,  sometimes  thirteen,  poor  men. 

The  Ceremony  at  the  Vatican 

The  finest  ceremony  is  that  at  the  Vatican.  It  was  most 
splendid  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  there 
was  always  a  vast  crowd  to  see  it.  It  took  place  in  the  Clemen- 
tine Chapel  and  was  preceded  by  the  "stripping  of  the  altars" 
of  lights,  flowers  and  ornaments,  in  memory  of  the  stripping  of 
the  garments  from  Christ.  Then  followed  the  feet  washing  — 
pedilavium  or  mandatum.  To  prepare  for  it,  the  throne  and 
other  signs  of  royalty  were  placed  in  the  chapel.  Then  came 
thirteen  poor  priests  in  loose  white  robes  and  white  caps,  who 
took  seats  on  a  high  bench,  and  each  bared  a  well  scrubbed  right 
foot.  The  Pope  next  entered,  with  attendant  priests  all  dressed 
in  white,  carrying  the  train  of  his  robe  and  bearing  towels. 
A  splendid  apron  was  incensed  and  placed  over  the  fine  robes 
of  the  Pontiff,  who  proceeded  to  Xh^  pedilavium.  A  sub-deacon 
lifted  the  bare  foot  of  one  of  the  poor  men,  the  Pope  knelt, 
sprinkled  on  the  foot  a  few  drops  of  water  from  a  silver  basin, 
and,  after  rubbing  it  with  a  towel,  he  kissed  it  and  passed  on  to 
the  next  pilgrim,  as  the  poor  priest  was  called.  The  entire 
ceremony  lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  object  of  the  cere- 
mony as  officially  stated  was  **to  give  the  Pontiff  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  and  practising  a  lesson  of  humility." 

The  music  is  always  chosen  to  fit  the  occasion,  and  during  the 
washing  of  the  pilgrims*  feet  the  choir  sang  the  antiphon  Man- 
datum  Novum,  so  called  from  its  first  words;  it  is  the  Vulgate 
Version  of  John  13:34:   Mandatum  novum  do  vobis  ut  diligatis 
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invicem:  sicut  dilexi  vos^  et  ut  vos  diligatis  invicem  —  "I  give 
you  a  new  commandment:  Love  one  another;  love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you" — the  words  of  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper 
after  he  had  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples. 

After  the  pedilavium  came  the  serving  of  the  meal.  The 
Pope,  with  the  asssistance  of  attendant  priests,  bathed  his  hands 
and,  in  the  Salla  delta  Tavola,  served  a  meal  to  the  thirteen  poor 
priests  whose  feet  he  had  just  washed.  Kneeling  priests  handed 
the  dishes  to  the  Pope,  who  passed  them  to  the  poor  men,  blessed 
them  and  then  went  away.  After  the  bountiful  meal,  the  pil- 
grims were  given  the  clothes  they  wore,  the  towels,  some  money, 
and  the  leavings  of  the  dinner. 

The  Lavatorio  at  the  Court  of  Spain  is  an  interesting  survival 
of  tne  feet  washing  custom.  It  has  been  revived  since  Alfonso 
XIII  became  of  age.  On  Holy  Thursday  the  young  monarch 
washes  the  feet  of  twenty-five  poor  people  —  thirteen  beggar 
men  and  twelve  old  women  —  chosen  from  the  poor  of  the  city 
of  Madrid.  Care  is  taken  that  they  are  in  good  physical  and 
moral  health,  and  before  the  ceremony  begins  the  right  leg  of 
each  is  washed,  disinfected  by  the  court  doctors  and  then  per- 
fumed. At  the  beginning  of  the  service  the  household  priests, 
acolytes,  nobles  and  guards  march  in  with  music  and  song  and 
range  themselves  about  the  hall  in  which  the  beggars  are  seated. 
Then  an  archbishop  gives  a  basin  to  the  King,  who  washes  and 
kisses  the  feet  of  the  poor  people.  A  dinner  follows,  gifts  are 
made,  and  the  beggars  are  dismissed. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  the  ceremony  has  been 
quite  unlike  that  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Though  many  of  the 
early  Protestants  practised  the  rite,  it  was  mainly  in  its  primi- 
tive form.  Luther  strongly  condemned  and  ridiculed  "this 
hypocritical  foot  washing"  as  practised  by  the  higher  clergy  on 
ceremonial  occasions.  He  declared  that  the  higher  officials  who 
performed  such  acts  of  false  humility  later  evened  up  by  more 
arrogant  conduct  toward  inferiors ;  better  a  bath  all  over  he  said, 
with  no  religious  element  about  it ;  as  it  was,  the  ceremony  was 
of  no  value  because  the  heart  was  not  humble.    So  the  Lutheran 
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churches  did  not  recognize  the  custom,  though  some  of  their 
members  clung  to  it.  In  1718,  for  instance,  a  Lutheran  church 
of  Dresden  formaUy  disciplined  twelve  members  who  had 
allowed  the  humble-spirited  Duke  Maurice  William  of  Saxony 
to  prove  his  humility  by  washing  their  feet. 

In  the  Anglican  Church  the  more  elaborate  Catholic  form 
was  at  first  celebrated.  On  Holy  Thursday,  or  Maundy  Thurs- 
day (so  called,  it  is  said,  from  Mandatum  Novum)  the  cere- 
mony was  observed  in  great  style  at  Whitehall,  where  the  Bishop 
of  London  washed  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  people  equal  to 
the  number  of  years  of  the  sovereign's  reign.  Later  this  was 
discontinued,  and  with  it  disappeared  from  the  Protestant 
churches  the  elaborate  celebration  of  feet  washing  as  a  religious 
custom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  primitive  form  of  the  act  survives  to 
the  present  day,  mainly  among  churches  composed  of  plain  peo- 
ple. After  the  Protestant  Revolution,  though  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  repudiated  the  ceremony,  the  radical  sects  of 
Protestants  retained  or  revived  it.  The  most  notable  of  these 
were  the  Anabaptists,  the  Moravians  and  the  Mennonites. 
Tne  Anabaptists  of  Germany  of  the  sixteenth  century  considered 
it  a  sacrament  instituted  and  commended  by  Christ,  and  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  these  people  clung  to  it  wherever  they  went. 

The  Moravians,  of  whom  Count  Zinzendorf  was  the  best 
known,  long  considered  feet  washing  as  a  sacrament  and  prac- 
tised it  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  have 
now  discontinued  it.  By  them  it  was  called  the  "lesser  baptism," 
and  was  performed  not  only  by  the  officials  for  the  members  but 
by  the  latter  for  one  another.  During  the  ceremony  they  sang  a 
hymn  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Mennonites,  or  followers  of  Simon  Menno,  another  German 
sect  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  have  kept  up  the  cus- 
tom. The  Flemingian  branch  of  this  sect,  stricter  than  the 
others,  has  more  regularly  practised  it.  In  Germany  the  Men- 
nonites held  it  as  not  only  a  religious  rite  but  also  an  act  of  hos- 
pitality—  the  Oriental  idea.  To  wash  the  feet  of  strangers  who 
caroe  within  their  doors  was  considered  a  duty  divinely  com- 
manded. 
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Among  American  Protestants 

I.  The  ^'Hardshells!' —  In  America  the  ceremonial  feet  wash- 
ing is  found  among  several  organizations  of  primitive  Protes- 
tants. Of  these  there  are  two  distinct  divisions,  those  com- 
posed mainly  of  members  of  foreign  descent,  and  those  whose 
membership  is  of  English-American  origin.  The  feet  wash- 
ing organizations  of  the  latter  are  found  mainly  in  the  back- 
woods and  mountain  districts  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 
They  include  such  sects  as  the  "Original  Free  Will  Baptists," 
the  "Baptist  Church  of  Christ,''  the  "United  Baptists,"  the 
"Primitive  Baptists"  or  "Hardshells,"  the  "Old  School  Bap- 
tists," the  "Anti-Mission  Baptists,"  the  "Old  Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists,"  and  the  "Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ists."  The  last  named  body  is  in  other  respects  unlike  the 
Baptist  organizations;  it  is  found  in  the  Middle  States  and 
West;  in  this  church  the  Adventists  wash  one  another's  feet 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  closely  related  bodies  of  Baptists  known  as  "Old  School," 
"United  Baptists,"  "Anti -Mission,"  "Primitive,"  or  "Hard- 
shell," and  "Baptist  Church  of  Christ"— all  found  in  the  re- 
mote South,  and  by  outsiders  called  "Hardshell,"  believe  that 
"feet  washing  should  be  practised  by  all  believers,"  and  they 
consider  it  a  gospel  ordinance  that  must  be  continued  until  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  At  a  conference  held  at  Wilton, 
Maine,  in  1831,  the  "Free  Will  Baptists,"  in  order  to  end  a  con- 
troversy in  the  church,  decided  that  "washing  the  saints*  feet" 
should  be  no  longer  official,  but  voluntary  with  each  congrega- 
tion. Some  congregations  in  the  Carolinas  then  drew  apart  and 
called  themselves  the  "Original  Free  Will  Baptists."  At  their 
quarterly  meetings  they  "wash  the  saints'  feet."  From  West 
Virginia  to  Texas  are  spread  the  hill  and  mountain  churches  of 
the  "Old  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists,"  a 
distinctly  Manichean  sect,  who  have  feet  washing  along  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  bodies  of  Christians 
are  growing  smaller  each  year.  As  the  backwoods  disappears  in 
the  South  the  small  primitive  denominations  gradually  give  way 
to  or  are  absorbed  into  the  Regular  Baptists  and  other  churches, 
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and  the  custom  of  feet  washing  then  lapses.  At  the  present 
time,  feet  washing  Baptists  frequently  have  to  go  ten  to  twenty- 
five  miles  to  church.  They  build  few  new  church  buildings 
and  the  old  ones  are  usually  in  districts  from  which  the  ''Hard- 
shells/'  as  they  are  called,  have  disappeared. 

To  the  reverent  mind  there  is  nothing  absurd  about  the  South- 
em  "piney  woods"  feet  washing.  On  communion  days  the 
brothers  and  sisters  scrub  their  feet  until  they  shine  and  put  on 
their  best  home  knit  white  stockings ;  at  church  they  take  seats 
on  the  front  benches  and  bare  the  feet.  Two  dignified  old 
brothers,  each  with  a  towel  over  his  shoulder  and  a  "noggin"  or 
"foot  tub"  of  water,  proceed  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  men. 
Women  do  the  same  for  one  another,  and  the  negro  members, 
if  there  are  any,  do  likewise  for  themselves. 

The  ceremony  means  much  to  these  people ;  it  is  performed 
in  a  reverent  and  dignified  manner,  and  is  an  impressive  sight 
to  some  strangers,  but  to  the  ungodly  small  boy,  say  of  a 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian  family,  there  is  something  inex- 
pressibly ludicrous  about  it.  Sometimes  the  good  old  "Hard- 
shell" preacher  directs  a  scorching  rebuke  at  these  young  "limbs 
of  Satan"  who  show  signs  of  irreverence.  The  "Hardshell" 
sects  are  greatly  annoyed  by  the  visitors  who  out  of  curiosity 
crowd  to  the  church  on  feet  washing  days  and  gaze  in  at  the 
doors  or  stand  up  on  the  back  seats  to  see  the  ceremony. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  the  young 
"Hardshells"  sometimes  refuse  to  take  part,  and  are  often 
lost  to  the  church  of  their  fathers  through  fear  of  ridicule. 
The  Southern  "Hardshells"  are  fine,  plain  people,  but  soon 
there  will  be  no  more  of  them,  for  their  number  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing. 

In  the  central  parishes  of  Louisiana  are  found  negro  churches 
that  preserve  the  custom  of  feet  washing.  The  members  are 
descendants  of  French  negro  slaves,  and  speak  an  Acadian  dia- 
lect.   They  call  themselves   Baptists,  but  celebrate  the  Feast 

Days  and  Saints'   Days,  and  retain  other  Catholic  customs. 

With  them  the  ceremony  of  feet  washing  comes  once  a  year,  at 

the  Watch  Night  services. 
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II.  The  German  Sectarians. —  The  principal  religious  sects  in 
America  of  foreign  origin  that  practice  ceremonial  feet  washing 
are  the  "Church  of  God,"  the  Mennonites,  the  "River  Breth- 
ren," the  "Amish  Brethren"  and  the  Dunkards,  or  German 
Baptists.  With  them  the  act  is  classed  as  one  of  three  per- 
petual ordinances  of  divine  institution  —  baptism,  feet  washing 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  of  these  sects  are  of  German  or- 
igin. They  are  the  spiritual  —  often  lineal  —  descendants  of 
those  radical  non-Catholics  who  refused  to  follow  Martin  Luther 
on  account  of  his  conservatism  and  because  of  his  hostility  to 
the  lower  classes  during  the  Peasants'  War  in  1525.  These 
sects  are  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Middle  West. 

The  Mennonites  in  the  United  States  "wash  the  saints'  feet" 
twice  a  year  after  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  men  and  women  wait 
on  each  other  separately ;  after  the  feet  washing,  the  right  hand 
of  Christian  fellowship  is  given  and  with  it  the  "kiss  of  peace" 
from  brother  to  brother,  and  from  sister  to  sister.  The  Men- 
nonites and  other  Germans  wash  one  foot  only ;  the  Southern 
"Hardshells"  often  wash  both  feet. 

Of  the  "River  Brethren,"  there  are  three  branches:  The 
"Yorker  Brethren"  or  "Old  Order;"  the  "Brethren  in  Christ;" 
and  "United  Zion's  Children."  In  the  last  named  branch  one 
person  performs  the  entire  ceremony  —  washing  and  drying;  in 
the  others  one  washes  the  feet  and  another  dries  them. 

The  "Dunkards"  and  "Amish"  celebrate  the  feet  washing  at 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  "Dunkards"  begin  the  serv- 
ice at  "early  candle  lighting. "  The  men  are  seated  on  one  side 
of  the  meeting  place,  the  women  on  the  other.  Large  tubs  of 
slightly  warmed  water  are  brought  in ;  the  men  and  women  on 
the  front  seats  bare  the  right  foot;  then  on  the  men's  side  a 
brother  washes  the  feet  of  those  on  the  front  row.  The  washer, 
after  he  washes  a  man's  foot,  offers  him  his  right  hand  and 
gives  him  the  "kiss  of  peace."  After  the  washer  follows  a  sec- 
ond brother  with  a  towel  to  dry  the  feet.  By  him  also  is  given 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  "kiss  of  peace."  On  the  women's 
side  the  same  procedure  takes  place.  Then  those  on  the  first 
row  retire  to  the  back  seats  and  others  come  forward.     During 
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the  ceremony  the  minister  or  reader  makes  an  appropriate  talk 
on  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  or  reads  selections  from  the  Bible  on 
humility,  charity,  service,  etc.  After  the  pedilavium^  as  they 
call  it,  comes  a  supper  (not  communion)  of  soup  served  on  long 
tables;  all  partake  in  commemoration  of  "the  Lord's  real  sup- 
per." After  this  supper  the  right  hand  and  kiss  of  peace  are 
again  given  and  then  follows  the  communion. 

The  "Amish"  ceremony  is  slightly  different.  It  comes  some- 
times before  and  sometimes  after  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  sermon 
is  first  preached  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  John.  Then  the 
brothers  and  sisters  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  communion 
table  remove  shoes  and  stockings.  On  the  men's  side  two 
preachers  put  on  aprons  and  each  washes  and  dries  the  feet  of 
the  man  nearest.  Then,  after  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and 
the  kiss  of  charity  have  been  exchanged,  the  washers  give  aprons 
and  water  to  those  whose  feet  have  been  washed,  and  thus  the 
ceremony  proceeds.  Likewise  two  women  at  a  time  wash  the 
feet  of  the  women.  During  the  ceremony  there  is  appropriate 
singing.  After  the  pedilavium^  they  kneel  in  prayer,  then  stand, 
and  beginning  with  the  chief  preacher,  every  other  man,  first, 
third,  fifth,  etc.,  turns  to  his  neighbor  on  the  left  and  gives  him 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  kisses  him.  The  women  among 
themselves  do  likewise,  and  then  each  married  man  kisses  his 
wife. 

The  pedilavium  in  the  North  and  West  is  more  elaborate  than 
the  feet  washing  of  the  South.  In  the  North*  also  sightseers 
annoy  the  congregations  and  the  young  people,  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  avoid  the  ceremonies,  which  are  dying  out,  though 
more  slowly  than  in  the  South. 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 

LoussUna  Sute  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
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PROFESSOR  MUTHER'S  THEORIES  ON  ART* 

This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  art  history  ever  written. 
The  style  is  animated,  vigorous  and  direct.  It  deals  not  with 
dates  and  details,  but  with  the  great  movements  of  human 
thought.  It  sees  in  art  a  vital  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  To  anyone  seriously  concerned  with  the  subject,  it  is 
more  entertaining  than  any  novel. 

But,  while  probably  the  most  interesting  art  history,  it  is  far 
from  being  the  most  judicious.  The  author  carries  to  an  ex- 
treme Taine's  view  that  art  is  only  a  product  of  the  age,  and 
does  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  unaccountable  power 
of  genius.  He  attains  his  effects  by  violent  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  writers  that  has  lately 
arisen  in  Germany,  who  have  cast  off  the  old  complex,  inter- 
woven method  of  German  composition,  who  express  themselves 
with  an  almost  brutal  vigor,  and  who  lay  on  the  lights  and  shades 
with  scant  regard  to  those  delicate  gradations,  those  nice  dis- 
tinctions, that  are  essential  to  the  accurate  expression  of  the 
truth. 

The  author,  in  order  to  enforce  his  principle  that  art  is  merely 
a  product  of  its  surroundings,  takes  the  strangest  liberties  with 
chronology.  For  example,  in  reading  his  book,  you  would 
imagine  that  there  was  an  age  of  Savonarola,  distinguished  by 
great  religious  fervor,  followed  by  an  age  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
characterized  by  a  pagan  reaction;  when  in  fact,  both  were  born 
in  the  year  1452,  and  labored  on  side  by  side,  exerting  their 
greatest  influence  at  the  same  time.  Or  he  will  indulge  in  such 
expressions  as  this:  "But  they  apply  to  the  art  which  ruled  in 
Italy  from  Leonardo  to  Correggio.  The  epoch  of  eroticism  and 
of  sensuality  was  followed  by  one  of  unapproachable  majesty" 
(P-  355)-  And  he  goes  on  to  treat  of  Michelangelo.  In  reality, 
all  of  Michelangelo's  important  works  were  finished  before 
Correggio  died,  and  most  of  them  were  produced  while  both 

•  Muther's  "  History  of  Painting  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury."   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1907. 
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he  and  Leonardo  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  Or  he 
will  venture  on  such  generalizations  as  this:  "The  fifteenth 
century,  with  its  taste  for  sharp,  angular  lines,  loved  also  in 
landscape,  jagged,  harsh  outlines,  and  depicted  it  in  the  angular 
barrenness  of  its  forms"  (p.  362).  The  greatest  master  of  land- 
scape of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Perugino,  and  nothing  can 
excel  the  g^cious  suavity  of  the  scenes  that  he  depicts;  and 
there  were  many  others  who  treated  landscape  in  the  same  way, 
though  with  less  consummate  skill. 

In  the  author's  pursuit  of  the  sensual  there  is  something  mor- 
bid and  unwholesome.  His  attitude  is  that  of  a  monk,  not  of  a 
sane,  healthy  human  being.  He  sees  sensuality  in  the  strangest 
places.  The  greatest  and  most  refined  intellect  that  ever  devoted 
itself  to  art  was  unquestionably  Leonardo.  So  far  as  we  know, 
he  never  loved  any  woman.  He  was  wedded  exclusively  to  his 
art  and  to  the  things  of  the  mind.  No  picture,  no  drawing  of 
his,  has  any  taint  of  sensuality.  Even  his  Leda,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  copies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  is  as  pure  as  a 
Greek  statue.  But  our  author  sees  in  Leonardo  only  a  gross 
sensualist,  who  swept  the  world  on  to  perdition.  So,  nothing 
could  be  more  innocent  than  the  sweet  joy  and  youthful  beauty 
that  Correggio  loves;  but  to  Professor  Muther's  jaundiced  vision 
he  is  a  monster  of  perverse  eroticism.  Amongst  all  Correggio's 
delicious  pictures  there  is  not  one  that  could  offend  a  normal 
taste;  but  Dr.  Muther  would  have  them  all  burned  as  a  menace 
to  public  morals.  So  the  aristocratic  elegance  of  Van  Dyck, 
which  is  so  valuable  a  lesson  to  us  all,  teaching  us  dignity,  re- 
pose, grace  and  self-restraint,  is  in  our  author's  view  only  a  vile 
degeneracy.  To  the  ordinary  mortal  these  elegant  cavaliers  of 
Van  Dyck*s  are  types  of  the  perfect  gentleman;  to  Dr.  Muther 
they  are  weaklings  exhausted  by  their  vices,  and  worthy  only  of 
contempt.  And  strange  to  say,  while  he  discovers  sensuality  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarters,  he  finds  in  Titian,  the  glorious 
leader  of  the  pagan  revival,  the  high  priest  of  Venus,  only  purity 
and  lofty  aspirations,  and  he  has  the  highest  opinion  of  Boucher 
and  Fragonard.  The  statement  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration ;  but  certain  it  is  that  purity  is 
not  manifested  by  a  morbid  search  for  the  impure. 
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Nothing  is  more  unfounded  than  the  great  importance  that 
Professor  Muther  attributes  to  Savonarola's  influence  on  art. 
One  would  imagine  from  reading  the  book  that  the  monk  of  San 
Marco  revolutionized  painting  throughout  Italy  and  brought  in 
an  era  of  universal  righteousness.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  influence  on  art  outside  of  Florence,  and  not  much 
there.  It  is  true  that  he  put  Piero  di  Cosimo's  quaint  pagan 
fancies  out  of  fashion  and  spoiled  Botticelli,  causing  him  to  paint 
such  unpleasant  works  as  the  Munich  "Entombment**  instead 
of  pictures  like  the  "Spring**  and  the  "Birth  of  Venus.**  He 
probably  made  Fra  Bartolommeo  more  solemn  and  pompous  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been.  He  no  doubt  influenced  Michel- 
angelo spiritually,  but  apparently  not  in  his  art;  for  that  deals 
only  with  the  nude,  which  Savonarola  hated  with  monkish  big- 
otry. Elsewhere  in  Italy  the  painters  and  sculptors  wrought  on, 
wholly  oblivious  of  the  monk  who  was  thundering  in  Florence. 

Professor  Muther  indulges  in  such  unfounded  remarks  as  this 
respecting  Titian:  "To  this  mature  old  age,  long  after  Gior- 
gione  rested  under  the  sod,  his  most  important  works  belong." 
In  reality,  Titian  is  the  greatest  of  all  examples  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Osier's  theory.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-nine,  in  robust  health, 
painting  to  the  end;  but  now  that  we  know  that  his  "Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple**  was  a  work  of  his  younger 
days,  we  know  that  all  his  pictures  that  are  widely  popular  save 
the  "Venus  and  the  Graces'*  of  the  Borghese  Gallery  were 
painted  in  comparative  youth. 

The  author*s  northern  bias  is  shown  by  his  giving  twenty- 
four  pages  to  Rembrandt  and  only  twelve  to  Raphael.  Not  that 
the  twenty-four  pages  are  too  much  for  the  mighty  Dutchman. 
On  the  contrary,  every  word  is  good,  and  we  only  wish  that  there 
were  more.  But  in  Raphael  he  ^ees  only  a  clever  adapter  of 
other  men's  ideas,  and  does  not  realize  that  while  the  Prince  of 
Painters  was  the  most  receptive  of  men,  he  fused  all  his  acquisi- 
tions in  the  marvellous  alembic  of  his  genius  until  the  result  was 
a  perfect  harmony,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
elsewhere. 

These  are  a  few  peculiarities  of  the  work,  but  there  are  many 
more  that  will  strike  the  judicious  reader.     Still  it  is  a  book 
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which  compels  thought,  and  every  one  interested  in  art  should 
read  it. 

The  translation  by  Professor  Kriehn  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  most  admirably  done.  The  English  could  not  be  clearer 
or  more  vigorous.  The  translator,  however,  undertakes  to  add 
notes;  and  as  the  work  will  no  doubt  go  through  several  edi- 
tions, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  several  inaccu- 
racies. On  page  134,  Van  der  Goes'  great  altar  piece  is  said  to 
be  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  This  was  true  when  Professor 
Muther  wrote;  but  for  some  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  Uffizi.  On  page  136  this  picture  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ** Adoration  of  the  Kings,**  when  it  is  an  "Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds."  On  page  180,  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Botticelli, 
"the  'Birth  of  Venus*  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy  and 
the  'Primavera'  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,**  when  the  truth  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  this.  On  page  185,  he  transfers  Botticelli  *s 
"Entombment"  from  Munich  to  Florence.  On  page  212,  he 
says  that  Perugino's  "Crucifixion**  is  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  when  it  is  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Monastery.  On  page  235,  he  speaks  of  driving  on  a  fine  after- 
noon from  Florence  to  the  Certosa  of  Pavia.  Evidently  Milan  or 
Pavia  is  intended  as  the  starting  point.  He  calls  Leonardo *s 
"Madonna  of  the  Rocks**  the  "Madonna  of  the  Grotto.**  This 
may  be  very  good  German,  but  in  English  it  is  apt  to  mislead. 
On  page  243,  Sanazzaro,  the  great  scholar,  masquerades  as  "Saz- 
zanarzo."  On  page  528,  the  protruding  jaw  of  the  Hapsburgs  is 
transformed  into  a  receding  one.  On  page  578,  Goya's  "Maya 
Qothed*'  is  said  to  be  in  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  when 
for  some  years  it  has  hung  in  the  Prado.  It  may  be  very  good 
German  to  call  Fra  Angelico  merely  "Fiesole,**  as  Professor 
Muther  does  throughout;  but  in  the  English  version  he  should 
be  given  the  name  by  which  he  is  universally  known  among  us. 

George  B.  Rose. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


PHASES  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT 
OF  THE  DAY 

I.  The  School  as  the  Exponent  of  Democracy  in  the  South 

The  progress  which  the  South  is  making  in  education  will 
constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  strides 
are  such  as  to  thrill  the  heart.  Time  would  fail  one  to  recall  all 
the  advances.  The  people  are  aroused;  fine  school  buildings  are 
rising  in  towns  and  rural  districts ;  salaries  of  teachers  increased ; 
the  school  terms  lengthened ;  better  supervision  afforded ;  richer 
courses  of  study  introduced ;  local  taxes  raised  in  thousands  of 
communities;  scattered  small  schools  consolidated  into  strong 
ones;  high  schools  multiplied  by  the  hundred;  colleges  enriched 
in  men  and  money;  and,  in  a  word,  everywhere  abounding 
enthusiasm  displaying  itself  in  constructive  power.  It  is  a 
splendid  spectacle  to  see  a  great  people  thus  girding  themselves 
with  strength  in  their  firm  resolve  to  give  a  chance  to  every 
child. 

Such  display  of  social  energy  would  be  memorable  on  any 
account,  but  when  you  consider  the  noble  purpose  which  has 
animated  our  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  schools, 
their  labors  command  the  highest  admiration.  The  school  is 
the  epitome  of  the  South's  problem.  Education  represents  a 
structural  process  in  society.  Many  wonderful  forces  in  nature 
have  recently  been  discovered  for  the  use  of  man,  such  as  steam, 
coal  and  electricity;  and  these  are  transforming  the  earth.  But 
the  South  has  found  in  the  school  the  latent  potency  that  will 
create  industries,  uplift  the  masses,  adjust  racial  differences, 
and  regain  political  prestige.  The  purpose,  therefore,  that  stirs 
our  people  is  even  more  admirable  thaiT  the  power  which  they 
have  put  forth  in  the  improvement  of  their  schools.  An  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  South  in  the  present  edu- 
cational revival  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  states- 
manship that  underlies  it  and  the  social  tendencies  out  of  which 
it  springs. 

The  emancipation  of  the  common  man  is  the  first  task  of  the 
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school.  The  social  stratification  of  the  South  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  has  been  briefly  described  by  an  eminent  publicist,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  in  his  recent  work  on  "Political  Problems  of 
American  Development:'*  ** The  slavery  system  lifted  perhaps 
one  million  white  people  to  the  position  of  a  favored  class,  and 
led  to  the  neglect  and  relative  decline  of  the  South's  most  val- 
uable possession,  namely,  its  five  or  six  millions  of  plain  white 
people  of  old  American  stock,  who  have  very  little  property  and 
few  advantages.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  four  million 
negroes,  slavery  meant  an  immeasurable  improvement  in  their 
lot,  when  compared  with  their  condition  in  Africa.  In  any  just 
estimate,  the  disadvantaged  people  —  for  whom  the  philanthro- 
pists and  reformers  of  the  North  should  have  lifted  up  their 
voices  —  were  not  the  slaves,  but  the  disinherited  and  neglected 
masses  of  white  population." 

Now,  in  this  educational  crusade  we  are  seeking,  not  privileges 
for  a  class  nor  the  happiness  of  the  individual  alone,  but  the 
well-being  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  development 
of  the  "poor  whites,**  who  were  once  ground  between  the  upper 
millstone  of  aristocracy  and  the  nether  one  of  slavery.  After 
all,  is  not  the  common  man  the  great  asset  of  democracy  ?  The 
inspiration  of  this  revival  came  long  ago  to  an  apostle  upon  the 
housetop  at  Joppa:  "God  has  showed  me  that  I  should  call  no 
man  common.*'  We  are  invoking  every  agency  of  civilization 
and  pn^ress  to  raise  the  neglected  white  people  of  the  South 
to  industrial  prosperity,  social  efficiency  and  independence  in 
political  action.  Confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  average  man 
is  the  creed  of  this  crusade. 

The  bond  of  union  in  democracy  is  likemindedness.  It  is 
identity  in  habit,  in  modes  of  thought,  in  sentiment  and  aspira- 
tion that  bind  people  together  under  a  free  government  and 
make  for  social  order.  "Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed  ?"  is  a  fundamental  in  democracy,  which  is  a  form  of  fra- 
temalism.  In  the  olden  time  a  State  might  be  composed  of 
many  diverse  elements  in  race,  custom  and  self-interest,  as  they 
were  held  by  force  in  common  subjection  to  a  single  sovereign. 
But  in  democracy  the  cohesive  principle  is  sympathy,  each  citizen 
recognizing  himself  as  a  member  of  one  body,  in  which  if  one 
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member  suffers,  all  suffer.  Democracy,  accordingly,  revealed 
novel  cleavages  in  the  old  political  organization.  It  grouped  the 
several  peoples  anew,  not  according  to  the  ambition  of  a  particu- 
lar monarch,  but  according  to  the  subtle  affinities  that  gave  effect 
to  the  bonds  of  union  in  each  nation.  Hence,  nationality  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  heels  of  democracy,  as  effect  flows  from 
cause.  Fraternity  of  feeling  came  to  mark  the  boundary  of  every 
State,  intensifying  the  consciousness  of  national  unity  and  set- 
ting free  locked-up  energies  in  the  joyous  discovery  of  a  people's 
personality  and  its  mission  among  mankind.  It  was  this  elec- 
tric force  of  nationality  that  transformed  the  map  of  Europe  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  unifying  according  to  racial  instinct 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  Roumania  and  Nor- 
way. And  it  is  this  same  force  which  is  to-day  acting  as  the 
dissolvent  of  the  polyglot  empire  of  Austria-Hungary,  each 
nation  of  which  wishes  to  set  up  housekeeping  for  itself  and 
live  under  its  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Now,  the  bane  of  slavery  was  that  it  engendered  differences  in 
economic  conditions,  social  customs  and  political  ideals  in  the 
two  sections  of  our  country.  The  evils  of  slavery  did  not  end 
with  the  slave.  Indeed,  its  discipline  was  a  stage  toward  his 
development.  The  danger  in  the  "peculiar  institution"  was  that 
it  separated  the  South  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  sectional 
idiosyncracies,  and,  therefore,  paralyzed  the  effect  of  those 
spiritual  affinities  which  constitute  alone  the  real  bonds  of  a 
modern  nation  under  democracy. 

Education  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  unifying  our  peo- 
ple. It  at  once  breaks  down  social  caste  in  the  South  and  assim- 
ilates us  in  habit  and  sentiment  with  all  other  sections  of  our 
common  country.  The  school  releases  the  South  from  isolation 
and  makes  for  a  national  spirit. 

If  the  people  are  to  rule  progressively,  there  must  be  a  party 
of  action  and  a  party  of  criticism.  The  one  is  as  essential  as 
the  other.  The  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  excellence  of  the 
English  government  which  has  made  the  function  of  criticism 
the  prime  duty  of  the  opposition  party,  and  vested  it  with  dig- 
nity and  power.  If  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  it 
is  to  be  had  only  by  the  free  and  frank  discussion  of  all  public 
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issues.  What  the  hostile  was  to  the  absolute  monarch,  that  and 
more  is  gag  rule  to  the  boss  or  the  political  machine.  Owing  to 
slavery  with  its  repressive  influences  before  the  war,  and  owing 
to  the  dominance  of  a  single  party  since  that  time,  the  South 
has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  free  discussion  of  public  matters  and 
from  the  absence  of  independent  action  in  politics.  Yet  the 
task  of  the  Southern  statesmen  after  the  war  was  a  most  serious 
one,  and  right  nobly  did  they  face  it,  deserving  thereby  the 
gratitude  of  all  friends  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Democracy  is  the  act  of  combining  the  common  judgment  of 
the  citizens.  For  them  to  form  an  enlightened  judgment,  dis- 
cussion is  necessary;  and  for  them  to  express  the  judgment  thus 
formed,  independence  in  action  is  essential.  The  chief  ingre- 
dient of  every  vote  should  be  reason  and  conscience,  not  tradi- 
tion nor  blind  loyalty  to  party  solidity.  Identity  in  spirit  and 
diversity  in  opinion  are  both  desirable  in  democracy;  the  first 
for  stability  and  the  second  for  progress.  Party  solidity  in  the 
South  has  been  the  hey-day  of  the  demagogue,  who  boasts  of 
his  sectionalism  as  a  substitute  for  patriotism. 

The  present  educational  revival  in  the  South  has  done  much 
to  quicken  free  inquiry  as  to  economic  and  political  affairs  and 
has  offered  in  every  State  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  common 
concerns.  The  sound  political  instincts  of  our  people  have 
asserted  themselves  anew  under  these  favorable  auspices.  Edu- 
cation has  become  the  platform  of  the  party  of  progress.  The 
school,  the  public  library,  the  rural  mail  delivery,  the  daily 
paper,  telephone,  and  better  roads  are  common  agencies  in 
energizing  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
making  them  restive  under  the  servile  control  too  often  exer- 
cised by  professional  politicians.  An  idea  is  surcharged  with 
activity,  as  a  drop  of  dew  contains  expansive  energies.  The 
school  radiates  creative  ideas  and  influences,  quickening  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  people  and  breaking  up  the  dead  uniformities  in 
opinion  and  action. 

A  prime  lesson  for  the  leaders  in  this  movement  to  learn  is, 
in  standing  for  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  politician.  He  frightens  at  his  own  shadow.  We  have  gone 
far  enough  in  this  progressive.work  to  find  that  out.    Our  experi- 
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ence  in  this  regard  recalls  a  remark  of  that  brilliant  French  noble- 
man, Montesquieu :  **  At  first,  I  had  in  most  cases  a  puerile  dread 
of  the  great ;  as  soon  as  I  had  found  them  out,  I  began  almost 
immediately  to  despise  them." 

Government  used  to  mean  a  monarch,  courtiers  and  warriors, 
diplomacy  abroad  and  political  intrigue  at  home  —  something  of 
splendor  that  dazzled  from  afar  the  eyes  of  mankind.  But  to-day 
the  State  is  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Especially  is 
this  the  sphere  of  rightful  action  for  a  commonwealth  in  our 
Union.  Virginia,  for  instance,  sends  no  ambassadors  to  foreign 
courts.  She  has  no  navy.  There  is  nothing  at  Richmond  that 
smacks  of  the  regal.  On  the  contrary,  our  State  is  trying  to 
improve  the  farms,  make  good  roads,  open  the  mines,  protect  the 
oyster  industry,  quicken  manufactures,  insure  social  order,  care 
for  the  helpless,  and  train  the  young.  Politics  has  become 
domestic,  and  identical  with  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Long 
ago  that  prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mazzini,  said, 
** Every  political  question  is  becoming  a  social  question." 

Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  the  Federal  power  is  encroach- 
ing upon  the  sphere  of  the  State  in  affairs  of  National  import, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Commonwealth  is  localizing  its  activities 
and  setting  its  own  house  in  order.  This  is  a  happy  augury. 
If  we  had  formerly  put  more  emphasis  on  States'  Duties,  we 
should  not  have  had  to  spend  our  blood  and  treasure  in  behalf 
of  States'  Rights.  We  have  been  made  too  often  the  football 
of  outside  issues.  Our  public  men  are  becoming  again  shep- 
herds of  the  people.  Now,  among  these  homely  tasks  of  a 
democratic  government,  none  is  superior  to  the  training  of  the 
youth.  **The  chief  business  of  constructive  politics  is  to  make 
sure  of  the  future  through  the  training  of  the  young  and  the 
transmission  of  ideas."  Education  is  the  biggest  business  Vir- 
ginia has  on  hand.  The  State  spends  more  money  on  its  schools 
than  on  any  other  interest,  and  employs  more  people  as  teachers 
than  all  other  officials.  The  payroll  of  the  school  is  the  largest 
item  in  Virginia's  budget.  The  changing  sphere  of  the  State 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  to-day  women,  as  teachers, 
constitute  the  most  important  body  of  public  servants  in  the 
employ  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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This  educational  revival  is  rooting  self-government  anew  in 
the  neighborhood.  Community  effort  has  been  its  keynote. 
Jefferson  said:  * 'Those  wards,  called  townships  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  the  vital  principle  of  their  governments,  and  have  proved 
themselves  the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for  its  preserva- 
tion  Divide  the  counties  into  wards."     Such  is  taking 

place  to-day.  This  tendency  has  shown  itself  especially  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  local  school  improvement  leagues,  which  are 
made  up  of  the  citizens  of  the  community,  and  which  have  as 
their  end  the  betterment  of  the  neighborhood  school.  More 
than  three  hundred  such  leagues  have  been  planted  in  Virginia, 
and  they  are  found  numerously  in  many  other  Southern  States. 
In  the  meetings  of  these  leagues  many  aspects  of  local  life  come  up 
for  discussion  and  review.  The  school  is  thus  becoming  the  nu- 
cleating centre  of  social  activities  for  the  Southern  community. 
Secondly,  local  taxation  involves  self-help  and  community  con- 
trol —  essentials  in  democracy.  The  sole  basis  of  a  solid  public 
school  system  is  local  taxation.  Of  the  eighteen  million  dollars 
spent  upon  her  schools,  Massachusetts  raises  ninety-six  per  cent 
by  local  taxation.  The  South  is  recognizing  this  principle. 
Five  years  ago,  North  Carolina  raised  in  school  taxes  less  than 
^16,000.  The  past  year  it  has  raised  about  $450,000.  Such  an 
advance  registers,  like  a  thermometer,  not  only  the  citizens' 
zeal  in  education,  but  also  the  increased  vitality  of  community 
government.  Last  year  Virginia  raised  by  local  taxation  for  the 
schools  $1,303,900,  which  was  an  increase  for  the  past  five  years 
of  $318,000,  or  an  advance  of  twenty -four  per  cent.  The  present 
year  will  make  a  far  finer  exhibit.  Not  a  few  communities  in 
Virginia  have  raised  their  local  taxes  to  the  maximum  under  the 
Constitution.  Should  we  call  this  taxation.?  The  word  usually 
suggests  what  a  citizen  pays  for  a  negative  benefit,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  courts,  policemen,  and  other  governmental  ex- 
penses. Taxes  for  the  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  invest- 
ment for  the  individual  and  for  the  community.  Every  dollar 
put  into  the  right  sort  of  education  brings  its  return  at  home  in 
the  increased  initiative,  skill  and  intelligence  and  moral  power 
of  our  people. 
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The  sorrow  of  the  South  did  not  end  with  slavery,  which  was 
itself  only  an  aspect  of  the  permanent  struggle  for  racial  adjust- 
ment. Bismarck  found  the  solution  of  Germany's  problem  in 
"blood  and  iron."  Cavour  through  diplomacy  wrought  out  the 
unification  of  Italy.  A  parliament  will  satisfy  the  aspiration 
for  freedom  of  the  Russian  people.  China,  by  adopting  Western 
civilization,  is  emerging  from  the  isolation  of  centuries  and 
entering,  perhaps,  upon  a  future  of  influence  among  modern 
nations.  But  in  the  solution  of  the  South's  problem,  no  ready 
remedy  such  as  these  is  applicable.  The  malady  is  chronic,  and 
the  swift  stroke  of  the  surgeon's  knife  will  not  avail. 

In  the  tedious  process  of  racial  adjustment  spirit  holds  the 
chief  place.  The  uniqueness  of  our  situation  lies  in  this  fact. 
We  must  rely  upon  the  efficacy  of  social  forces,  such  as  the  sense 
of  justice  and  the  desire  of  mutual  helpfulness,  which  are  slow 
in  their  growth  and  subtle  in  their  influence.  Every  agency, 
therefore,  which  energizes  reason  and  conscience  in  our  people 
is  a  factor  in  working  out  our  distinctive  task  of  racial  adjust- 
ment. The  school  is  the  genesis  of  such  mental  and  moral 
forces.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  South  is  subjecting  the 
school  to  the  supremest  test  of  social  efficiency  to  which  it  was 
ever  put.  Can  we  so  enlighten  and  moralize  the  masses  of  our 
people  as  to  insure  the  supremacy  of  law  over  mob  violence,  to 
allay  prejudice  and  make  reason  regnant,  to  put  humanity  above 
self-interest  ?  To  accomplish  these  things  is  the  specific  mission 
of  the  school  in  the  South.  It  is  to  enforce  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Industrialism  and  democracy  are  twins.  Not  until  machinery 
released  the  masses  from  the  stunting  effect  of  continual  toil  for 
bread  did  they  have  a  margin  of  time  and  a  surplus  of  energy  to 
devote  to  mental  improvement,  social  service  and  political  ini- 
tiative. Three  men  can  now  raise  enough  food  to  feed  a  thou- 
sand. Steam  and  electricity  have  been  reduced  to  serfdom,  and 
man  has  been  emancipated.  Volcanic  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  more  potent  by  far  was  the  industrial  revolution  which 
was  silently  taking  place  at  the  same  time  across  the  channel  in 
England. 

This    industrial  awakening  is  now  sweeping    through  the 
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South,  which  under  the  old  order  was  given  over  almost  wholly 
to  agriculture.  The  factory  and  farm  stand  to-day  side  by  side. 
How  to  convert  the  raw  materials  of  ore,  timber  and  cotton  into 
finished  products  for  the  use  of  man  is  the  standing  challenge  to 
the  skill  and  organizing  ability  of  the  South.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  school  to  develop  the  practical  intelligence  and  technical 
skill  necessary  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  in  this  extensive 
domain.  Education  here  is  addressing  itself  to  the  recovery  of 
exhausted  soils  and  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  economic  ideas. 

These  industrial  changes  are  bringing  social  crises.  The  com- 
munity about  the  cotton  mill  attracts,  as  a  magnet,  families  from 
the  stagnant  life  of  the  backward  districts.  Old  social  bonds  are 
broken  and  new  ones  must  be  formed.  Often  the  condition  of 
these  transplanted  families  is  bettered  at  the  expense  of  the 
children,  who  are  put  to  work  for  long  hours  amid  the  roar  of 
machinery  in  the  mills.  Here,  again,  the  school  stands  face  to 
face  with  a  new  set  of  problems  that  press  for  solution. 

Such  are  the  motive  forces  working  in  the  Southern  school  to- 
day. It  is  at  once  the  exponent  of  economic  efficiency,  racial 
adjustment,  and  national  spirit.  Wrestling  with  gigantic  dif- 
ficulties, the  South  has  summoned  to  its  aid  the  genii  of  skill, 
intelligence,  national  conciliation,  and  human  brothethood,  and 
has  found  with  joyous  surprise  all  of  these  beneficient  agencies 
operative  in  the  school. 

S.  C.  Mitchell. 

Richmond  CoUege,  Virginia. 


II.  Compulsory  Education  and  the  Southern  States 

Even  in  a  cursory  examination  of  the  subject  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sketch  the  experiences  of  European  countries  and  Amer- 
ican States.  Statistics  will  necessarily  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  such  a  sketch,  as  these  are  essential  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  this  important  educational  question.  These 
may  appear  prolix,  yet  they  are  the  meat  of  the  subject. 

First,  as  to  European  countries:  The  Germans  were  the  earli- 
est to  institute  a  system  of  general  education,  and  the  wonder- 
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ful  progress  of  Germany  in  every  respect  is  now  largely  attributed 
to  the  thoroughness  of  national  education.  Especially  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  the  aspect  of  the  nation  been  greatly  changed. 
Some  attribute  this  to  the  large  number  of  special  technical 
schools,  which  are  also  undoubtedly  potent  factors,  but  some 
more  organic  reason  in  the  national  life  must  be  discovered. 
The  English  consul,  Mr.  Powell,  in  an  interesting  report  on 
these  conditions,  says  that  this  (commercial  and  industrial)  suc- 
cess is  due  less  to  superior  commercial  education  than  to  the 
high  state  of  general  education  that  Germany  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  which  was  formerly  lacking,  and  is  even  now  lack- 
ing in  several  essential  points  in  Great  Britain. 

The  fact  that  in  Germany  elementary  education  has  been  gen- 
erally compulsory  and,  to  a  large  extent,  also  gratuitous,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  recognized  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  recent  political,  industrial  and  commercial  successes 
of  the  nation.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  uplifting  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  will  raise  a  nation  to  a  higher  level  in  all  respects. 
In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  compulsory  school  attendance  was  justly  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  civil  liberty,  and  this  view  prevented 
the  passage  and  successful  execution  of  such  compulsory  school 
laws.  In  Germany,  since  Luther,  the  fact  has  frequently  been 
dwelt  upon  that  parents  are  not  always  the  most  pious,  conscien- 
tious and  far-sighted  educators. 

In  the  beginning,  compulsory  education  is  always  felt  to  be 
severe,  and  meets  with  energetic  contradiction  and  opposition. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  masses  become  reconciled, 
and  the  law  enforcing  regular  school  attendance  in  elementary 
schools  is  recognized  as  a  protection;  yet  its  suspension  would 
be  followed  by  a  noticeable  falling  off  of  attendance  in  the  most 
advanced  States.  Various  German  States  —  Hesse,  Wurttem- 
berg,  Gotha,  and  others  —  had  qualified  educational  laws  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  education  did  not  become  truly  com- 
pulsory in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  until  the  decree  of  Frederick 
William  I,  September  28th,  1717.  This  memorable  decree  re- 
quired that  wherever  schools  existed,  parents,  under  penalty  of 
the  laws,  were  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school,  paying 
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a  tuition  fee  of  six  pence  a  week  for  each  child.  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  1763,  defined  the  provisions  with  greater  exact- 
ness. By  a  cabinet  order  of  King  Frederick  William  III,  in 
1825,  compulsory  education  was  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  this  being  the  basis  of  the  present  State  law  of 
Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  the  German  Empire  have  similar 
statutes. 

In  practice,  the  child  between  six  and  fourteen  is  required  to 
attend  school.  The  number  of  children  between  six  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  school  has  increased  from  12.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  in  1822  to  17  per  cent  in  1895.  The  chief 
gain  has  been  in  bringing  the  proportion  of  girls  up  to  that  of 
boys.  In  the  United  States,  the  tendency  is  now  the  reverse, 
the  girls  getting  the  greater  advantages  of  the  schools. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  provisions  of  other  European 
countries  as  to  compulsory  education.  In  the  Austrian  crown 
lands,  the  period  during  which  school  attendance  is  compulsory 
is  from  six  to  eight  years.  In  Hungary,  from  six  to  twelve. 
In  Sweden,  from  nine  to  fifteen.  In  Norway,  from  ten  to  four- 
teen. In  Denmark,  from  seven  to  fourteen.  In  England,  by 
the  law  of  1870,  local  school  boards  are  left  to  pass  special  ordi- 
nances introducing  compulsory  attendance.  These  regulations, 
together  with  the  factory  laws  of  1878,  which  require  all  chil- 
dren working  in  the  factories  to  attend  school  at  least  five  times 
a  week  until  their  thirteenth  year,  have  made  instruction  vir- 
tually general  and  compulsory.  The  Netherlands  have  no  com- 
pulsory law,  but  boards  of  teachers  and  college  directors  are 
supposed  to  establish  a  regular  attendance  of  children  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age  by  means  of  exhortations,  circulation  of 
roll  calls  and  indirect  compulsory  measures,  such  as  the  with- 
drawal of  public  sui)port.  In  Belgium  no  compulsory  education 
exists.  France  has,  since  1882,  required  attendance  from  six 
to  thirteen.  In  Italy,  from  six  to  ten.  Russia  has  no  compul- 
sory education  law.  While  in  Germany,  the  percentage  of 
elementary  pupils  in  attendance,  to  all  population,  is  about  17,  in 
Belgium,  it  is  11. 10;  Denmark,  12.87;  France,  14-47;  Greece, 
6.19;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  15.4s;  Italy,  8.14;  Netherlands, 
14.25;  Austria,  13.40;  Hungary,  12.59;  Bosnia,  2.70;  Portugal, 
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4.60;  Roumania,  4.41 ;  Russia-in-Europe,  1.03;  Finland,  18.29; 
Sweden,  16.37;  Norway,  17.02;  Switzerland,  15.73;  Servia, 
3.38;  and  Spain,  10.95. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  being  done  for  education  in  Europe, 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  alone  may  be  cited.  In  addition  to  the 
elementary  schools,  there  are  about  twelve  general  continuation 
schools,  with  8,718  pupils ;  1,320  industrial  continuation  schools, 
with  145,672  pupils;  97  trade  schools,  with  8,625  pupils;  217 
commercial  schools,  with  17,029  pupils;  1,193  agricultural 
schools,  with  23,831  pupils;  a  total  of  2,989  continuation  and 
technical  schools,  with  219,490  pupils.  The  German  believes  in 
education.  As  showing  the  thoroughness  and  zeal  with  which 
the  government  supplies  the  means  of  technical  training  in  the 
various  industries  of  the  country,  it  is  stated  that  if  any  paper, 
dealing,  for  example,  with  some  department  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, is  read  before  any  foreign  society  and  is  published  or  appears 
in  any  journal,  the  communication  is  immediately  translated  and 
circulated  throughout  the  textile  schools  of  Prussia,  with  direc- 
tions to  have  it  dealt  with  as  a  lecture  to  students,  and  if  models, 
illustrations  or  lantern  slides  are  required  by  way  of  illustration, 
they  are  prepared  and  sent  with  the  paper.  The  German  is  sur- 
veying the  world  for  ideas. 

As  showing  the  relation  of  the  compulsory  school  system  in 
Germany  and  other  European  States  to  illiteracy,  the  following 
statistics  of  adults  are  suggestive:  German  Empire,  .05  percent 
are  illiterate;  Denmark,  .02;  Finland,  .49;  Switzerland,  .13; 
Scotland,  2.46;  Netherlands,  2. 30 ;  England,  3.00;  France,  4.70; 
Belgium  (not  compulsory),  10.10;  Austria,  35.60;  Ireland,  7.90; 
Hungary,  47.80;  Greece,  30.00;  Italy,  32.99;  Portugal,  79.20; 
Spain,  68.10;  Russia,  61.70;  Servia,  79.30;  Roumania,  88.40. 
Our  immigration  is  now  principally  from  Italy,  Hungary  and 
Russia. 

France  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
illiteracy  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  good  attendance  laws. 
In  1854,  no  less  than  42.5  per  cent  of  the  French  people  were 
illiterate.  In  1870,  at  the  end  of  the  Empire,  31  per  cent  were 
illiterate,  and  in  1880  the  condition  was  very  little  improved. 
In  1882,  the  compulsory  education  act  went  into  effect  and  as  a 
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result,  in  1900,  the  illiteracy  had  been  reduced  to  6  per  cent  — 
only  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  eighteen  years  before. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  our  own  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Southern  States.  The  conditions  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  entirely  different  from  those  in  Europe.  The 
work  of  popular  education  is  not  now,  nor  likely  ever  will  be, 
either  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government  or  under 
its  close  control.  The  right  of  State  authorities  to  require 
the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  was  asserted  early  in 
the  Colonies.  Connecticut  may  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  States  in  the  world  that  established  the  principle.  Its  code 
of  laws  adopted  in  1650  contained  stringent  provisions  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  schools.  In  1810,  with  the  changed 
conditions  resulting  from  immigration,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  enforce  the  law  without  important  additions,  amount- 
ing in  reality  to  a  set  of  factory  laws,  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  not 
attended  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  As  early 
as  1642,  Massachusetts  enjoined  the  selectmen  of  every  town 
to  see  that  all  parents  or  guardians  or  masters  taught  their  chil- 
dren, wards  or  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  would  enable 
them  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  the  capital  laws,  upon  pen- 
alty of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  thereof.  A  factory  law 
similar  to  that  of  Connecticut  was  passed  in  1834.  Compulsory 
education  must  be  accompanied  by  child  labor  laws  to  make  it 
successful.  All  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
now  have  compulsory  education  in  effect  except  the  following: 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  The  percentages  of  illiteracy  in  these  States  are 
the  greatest  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

As  has  been  seen,  compulsory  educational  laws  have  not  been 
adopted  in  any  of  the  Southern  States  except  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. Three  counties  in  Tennessee,  through  legislative  enact- 
ment, have  such  laws,  but  no  fair  test  has  yet  been  given.  In 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  by  popular  vote  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  requiring  compulsory  education.  That  State  has  a  local 
option  law  for  cities  as  to  compulsory  education.     In  the  South, 
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great  progress  has  been  made  in  public  education,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  despite  the  fact  that  this  section  re- 
mains, of  all  the  Union,  the  only  section  where  attendance  on 
public  schools  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  for  a  consider- 
able period  each  year  is  not  compulsory.  But  how  necessary  is  an 
even  greater  effort  to  secure  universal  elementary  education  in 
the  South  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1900,  27.9  per  cent  of  all  the 
illiterate  white  voters  in  the  United  States  were  in  the  South, 
while  only  14.9  per  cent  of  the  white  voters  of  the  country  were 
found  here.  In  other  words,  we  had  nearly  twice  the  illiterate 
population  among  the  whites  of  voting  age  that  our  proportion  of 
population  justified.  Of  the  total  negro  male  population,  76.2 
per  cent  lives  in  the  South,  and  85.5  per  cent  of  the  illiterate 
negroes  of  voting  age  live  here. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  minimize  the  progress  made  in  the 
South  in  reducing  illiteracy.  The  record,  in  fact,  is  encour- 
aging. In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  percentages  were  46. 2 
in  1870,  40.3  in  1880,  30.9  in  1890,  and  23.9  in  1900.  In  the 
South  Central  Division  for  the  same  years  the  percentages  of 
illiteracy  were  44.5  in  1870,  39.5  for  1880,  29.7  iox  1890,  22.9 
for  1900.  The  percentage  for  the  United  States  was  20  for 
1870  and  10.7  in  1900.  For  the  North  Atlantic  Division  it  had 
decreased  from  7.6  in  1870  to  5.9  in  1900.  North  Central  9.3 
to  4.2,  Western  15  to  6.3.  In  percentage  of  illiteracy  the  South, 
despite,  the  reductions  made,  is  still  in  point  of  literacy  behind 
all  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  and  far  behind  such  countries 
of  Europe  as  the  German  Empire,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Neth- 
erlands, England,  France,  Belgium,  Ireland.  Only  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Russia,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania,  of  European  countries,  make  a  worse  showing. 

It  is  fair,  of  course,  to  exclude  the  negro  population  and  con- 
sider only  the  white  population,  which  in  the  South  is  almost 
entirely  native  born.  It  is  conceded  that  the  whites  of  the 
South  constitute  a  pure  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  root..  They 
trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the  early  English,  Scotch-Irish  and 
German. 

In  1870,  the  percentage  of  white  illiterates  ten  years  and  over 
in  the  United  States  was  11. 5;  in  1880,  9.4;  in  1890,  T,T\  in  1900, 
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6.2.  In  1870,  the  percentage  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  was 
23-5;  in  1880,  19.5;  in  1890,  14.5;  in  1900,  11. 5.  In  1870,  the 
percentage  in  the  South  Central  States,  in  which  group  Tennes- 
see is  included,  was  23.4  per  cent;  in  1880,  21.6;  in  1890,  15.3; 
and  1900,  1 1.8  per  cent. 

In  Tennessee  the  percentage  in  1870  was  26.9  per  cent,  or  3.5 
more  than  the  average  for  this  division,  and  in  19CX)  the  percent- 
age was  14. 1  or  2.3  per  cent  more  than  the  average.  In  actual 
number  of  illiterates,  we  had  of  whites  ten  years  of  age  and  over 
178,727,  and  in  1900,  159,086.  But  of  those  of  voting  age  the 
number  had  actually  increased^  37y^73  ^^  ^S^O^  52^418  in  igoo. 
The  total  white  males  over  ten  years  of  age  among  the  illiter- 
ates in  this  State  is  77,275,  females  81, 8n. 

As  to  age  periods,  ten  to  fourteen  years,  the  illiterate  white 
males  are  12,446;  illiterate  white  females,  9,027;  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  males,  12,411;  females,  8,482;  twenty-one  years 
and  over,  males,  52,418;  females,  64,302.  "Mere  Man"  is  evi- 
dently not  in  this  generation  appreciating  the  school  advantages 
offered  as  formerly.  The  women  are  crowding  the  schools. 
The  men  will  do  the  voting,  but  they  are  not  equipping  them- 
selves for  the  elective  franchise. 

Of  the  native  white  population,  only  four  States  of  the  Union 
in  1900  had  a  larger  illiteracy  than  our  own,  those  being  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  New  Mexico.  While  the 
native  white  population  showed  a  percentage  of  14.2  illiterates, 
the  foreign  white  showed  a  percentage  of  9.7. 

As  to  the  education  of  the  negro,  Tennessee  ranked  34  out  of  50 
with  a  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  colored  population  of  41.6. 
Several  Southern  States  make  an  excellent  showing  as  to  the 
native  white  illiteracy.  Oklahoma's  percentage  was  only  2.5 
percent;  Maryland,  4.1  percent;  Missouri,  4.8  percent;  Texas, 
6.1  per  cent;  Mississippi,  8  per  cent;  Florida,  8.6  per  cent. 
Eliminating  the  foreign  population  of  Texas,  there  are  only 
about  95,000  illiterates,  or  about  4>4  per  cent. 

While  not  affecting  the  South  materially,  except  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  —  where  the  foreign  population  is  considerable,  and 
very  illiterate  —  the  general  question  of  compulsory  education,  of 
course,  involves  the  foreign  immigrant   and  his  children,  and 
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this  consideration  has  no  doubt  hastened  the  adoption  of  com- 
pulsory laws  in  the  States  of  other  sections. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  ten  years  and  over  among  the 
foreign  population  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  12.9.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Division,  it  was  15.9;  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  12.9;  the  South  Central,  22.8;  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion, 9.4;  and  the  Western  Division,  8.5  percent.  The  Eastern 
States  with  the  largest  percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  for- 
eign population  were :  Maine,  19.4;  New  Hampshire,  20. 5 ;  Ver- 
mont, 21.4;  Massachusetts,  14.6.  The  largest  numbers  of  illiter- 
ate foreigners  in  any  States  were  in  New  York,  with  258,423,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  191,706.  Our  system  of  education  is  raising 
them  up,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  foreign  bom  whites  is  11. 5,  and  among  native  whites  of 
foreign  parents,  2, 

In  cities  of  25,000  and  upward  in  the  United  States,  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  the  voting  population  in  1900  was 
only  4.5  per  cent.  In  the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
it  was  5.8  per  cent;  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  3  per  cent; 
in  the  South  Central  Division,  3.4  per  cent;  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division,  3.3  per  cent;  and  in  the  Western  Division,  1.7 
per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  classification  Southern 
cities  make  a  good  comparative  showing.  The  percentage  of 
white  illiteracy  in  the  voting  population  of  Tennessee  in  the 
cities  of  25,000  and  over,  including  Memphis,  Nashville,  Knox- 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  was  only  3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
negro  illiterates  under  the  same  classification  was  35.9  per  cent. 
The  cities  of  the  East,  especially  of  New  England,  have  suffered 
in  educational  excellence  by  reason  of  the  influx  of  foreign 
population. 

The  greatest  illiteracy  in  cities  outside  the  South  is  among 
foreign  born  whites.  This,  in  1900,  in  cities  of  over  25,000  for 
those  of  voting  age  was  9.8  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the  good 
educational  systems  of  such  cities  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  for  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  is 
about  the  same  as  for  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  and  less 
than  2  per  cent  among  those  of  voting  age  in  such  cities. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  white  males  in  the 
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North  Atlantic  Division  in  1840  was  2.3  per  cent  only;  in  1900, 
this  had  increased  to  6.6  per  cent.  In  1840,  the  percentage 
among  the  white  males  of  voting  age  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  was  13.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central  States,  12.7; 
these,  by  1870,  had  increased  to  15  and  15.4  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. They  are  now  (1900),  11. 5  and  11.6,  respectively.  That 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  is  5.9. 

A  more  intensive  examination  of  one  State,  and  a  community 
and  section  of  that  State,  may  illustrate  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  problem  of  ignorance. 

Knox  County,  Tennessee,  the  writer's  home,  has  an  illiterate 
population  among  the  native  whites  of  voting  age  of  about  14 
per  cent.  The  following  East  Tennessee  counties,  some  of  them 
adjoining  Knox,  have  percentages  of  more  than  20:  Meigs,  20.8; 
Bledsoe,  21. 1 ;  Polk,  21. 1 ;  Campbell,  21.2;  Marion,  21.5;  Union, 
21.6;  Scott,  21.5;  Anderson,  22.4;  Morgan,  22.4;  Sevier,  22.7; 
Monroe,  22.8;  Hancock,  23.2;  Grainger,  23.4;  Unicoi,  24.2; 
Cocke,  24.6;  Hawkins,  25.4;  Claiborne,  25.6;  Johnson,  26.9; 
Carter,  27.6.  Twenty  out  of  the  thirty-three  counties  of  East 
Tennessee  have  thus  in  the  male  whites  able  to  vote  over  20  per 
cent  illiterate  —  an  aggregate  of  13,450.  I  have  not  the  figures 
at  hand,  but  if  a  county  like  Knox,  with  the  best  schools,  has 
14  per  cent  of  such  illiterate  population,  certainly  the  other 
thirteen  counties  would  show  averages  from  14  to  20  per  cent, 
and  swell  the  aggregate  of  illiterate  voters  in  this  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  State  to  over  20,000.  Certainly  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation is  not  of  distant  lands. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  assert  that  this  mass  of  illiterate 
voters  is  not  in  many  ways  educated.  They  are  shrewd,  ob- 
servant people.  They  are  industrious  and  thrifty.  Their  in- 
telligence in  many  respects  is  large.  Yet,  unequipped  with 
ability  to  read  and  write,  deprived  of  the  illumination  of  the 
written  word,  out  of  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  what 
a  tremendous  obstacle  must  they  overcome  in  the  struggle 
for  life!  Consider  what  the  economic,  political  and  social 
upilft  of  a  State  would  be  if  this  population  were  by  read- 
ing able  to  improve  itself.  In  1906,  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Tennessee  on  an  illiteracy  platform,  and  receiving  the  united 
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support  of  all  the  illiterates,  would  not  have  been  the  third  man 
in  the  contest. 

The  fault  in  our  school  system  seems  to  lie  not  only  in  the 
failure  to  secure  the  enrollment  of  the  child,  but  more  especially 
in  the  failure  to  secure  his  attendance  after  enrollment.  Of  the 
scholastic  population  in  Tennessee,  with  which  State  the  writer 
is  more  familiar,  which  in  1905  was  762,894,  there  were  507,000 
enrolled,  537,000  including  private  schools,  but  the  average 
attendance  in  public  schools  was  only  348,000.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  average  school  year  in  Tennessee  is  only  116 
days,  and  consider  that  less  than  half  the  school  children  are  in 
school  even  half  that  short  period  during  the  year,  we  may  appre- 
ciate why  the  condition  is  staggering.  On  its  face  the  enroll- 
ment is  creditable,  but  the  irregular  attendance  and  short  terms 
of  school  make  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the  mountain  of  igno- 
rance, which  to  cut  down  needs  heroic  efforts. 

If  Germany,  with  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  popu- 
lation illiterate,  requires  a  ten  months'  school  course  for  all 
pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  how  will  Tennessee  ever 
reduce  its  illiteracy  to  the  same  degree  with  a  116-day  course, 
and  one-half  the  pupils  in  school?  It  has  been  asked,  **If  242,- 
498  children  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  1895,  and 
265,471  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  1905,  how  long 
will  it  be  until  all  who  are  eligible  are  enrolled?"  and  "If  382,- 
293  were  not  in  average  attendance  in  1895  and  424,206  were  not 
in  average  daily  attendance  ten  years  later,  and  the  per  cent  of 
such  attendance  is  now  68.7,  how  long  until  the  per  cent  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance  begins  to  show  an  increase?"  And,  it  may 
also  be  asked  "If  there  were  more  illiterate  voters  in  1900  than 
in  1870,  when  will  there  be  none?" 

The  campaign  for  education  in  the  South  has  accomplished 
much.  Tennessee,  for  example,  is  spending  nearly  ^3,400,000  a 
year  on  its  public  schools.  This  is  not  quite  J5  per  capita  of 
scholastic  population,  but  it  is  a  considerable  increase.  Yet 
many  States  spend  >I5  to  J20  per  capita. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  terms  have  been 
lengthened,  the  teachers  paid  better  salaries,  better  buildings 
and  equipment  furnished.     But  does  this  suffice?    Are  not  even 
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more  heroic  remedies  needed  for  a  condition  manifestly  so 
dangerous?  At  present  there  is  an  average  of  only  thirty-six 
pupils  in  the  schools  to  one  teacher,  in  Tennessee.  At  least 
50,000  more  pupils  could  be  instructed  by  the  teaching  force. 
It  is  argued  that  we  must  have  more  schoolhouses  first.  But 
we  had  no  public  schoolhouses  before  the  public  school  system 
was  established.  Let  the  pupils  trudge  to  school,  and  accom- 
modations will  be  made  for  them. 

The  matter  of  the  present  bad  attendance  is  shown  in  the 
reports  for  Knox  County  and  Knoxville.  The  scholastic  popula- 
tion of  Knox  County  for  the  year  1905-06  was  28,204.  Of  this 
number,  10,682  belonged  to  the  City  of  Knoxville,  and  17,522  to 
the  rural  districts.  The  enrollment  for  the  city  was  5,833  and 
for  the  rural  districts  12,225.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  per- 
centage of  enrollment  was  54.6  in  the  city,  and  70  per  cent  out- 
side the  city.  The  average  attendance  of  all  the  scholastic 
population  was  43  per  cent  in  the  city  and  42  per  cent  in  the 
country  districts.  Those  figures  enable  us  to  point  to  the  sore 
spot.  The  schools  in  the  city  kept  179  days,  and  those  in  the 
country  157  days.  The  enrollment  was  good,  but  owing  to  lax 
interest  of  parents,  only  forty-three  out  of  every  hundred  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  city  attended,  and  less  in  the  country. 

To  show  how  the  attendance  drops  off  year  by  year,  take  the 
Knoxville  schools  by  grades.  In  the  First  grade  there  were  1,797 
pupils;  Second,  775;  Third,  811;  Fourth,  694;  Fifth,  504; 
Sixth,  461;  Seventh,  291;  Eighth,  261 ;  Ninth,  150;  Tenth,  89. 
Look  at  the  little  army  of  nearly  1,800  diminishing  to  one-seventh 
its  number  before  the  high  school  is  reached.  How  many  reach 
the  University?  How  many  any  technical  school?  Less  than 
5  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  acquire  an  education  which  we 
would  consider  average  ''common  school."  In  Germany,  or 
under  any  efficient  compulsory  educational  system,  the  full 
course  to  the  high  school  at  least  would  be  required. 

I  have  been  unable  to  secure  statistics  on  the  proportion  of 
our  population  with  a  very  meagre  education,  but  these  figures 
would  indicate  how  little  average  schooling  was  being  received. 
It  is,  of  course,  better  for  the  child  to  secure  even  two  or  three 
years'  rudimentary  training  than  none  at  all,  but  certainly  it  is 
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a  wrong  for  the  State  to  allow  the  unworthy  parent  to  permit  the 
child  to  leave  school  with  such  a  small  equipment  for  life's 
battle. 

How  little,  comparatively,  we  spend  on  education,  despite  our 
great  advance  of  late,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  if  the 
average  teacher  in  Tennessee  worked  the  average  number  of  days 
at  the  average  salary  he  would  earn  only  J  158.40  a  year,  and  yet 
we  are  ahead  of  several  other  States.  Considering  the  remuner- 
ation, it  is  truly  astonishing  that  so  many  devoted  and  pains- 
taking teachers  are  obtained  for  the  work,  but  of  course  on  the 
average  the  instruction  must  be  inefficient,  and  few  men  at- 
tracted to  the  work. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  while  compulsory  education  is  an  ideal 
condition  difficult  to  be  realized,  and  that  a  further  development 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal  education  must  precede 
it,  just  as  every  reform,  moral,  political  or  financial,  must  come 
as  a  result  of  general  conviction ;  nevertheless,  with  the  mass  of 
ignorance  to  be  coped  with  in  the  South,  our  efforts  seem  futile 
unless  we  arouse  the  States  to  such  an  extent  that  by  a  mighty 
effort,  under  a  compulsory  system,  supported  by  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  South,  the  illiterate  population  not  of  an  age 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  schools  is  brought  under  instruction. 

In  some  quarters,  where  there  is  a  large  negro  population,  the 
cost  of  compulsory  education  is  urged  as  an  objection.  But  it 
would  seem  that  as  the  negro  is  to  be  here,  he  ought  to  have  the 
right  sort  of  training.  It  is  probable  that  results  up  to  this  time 
have  not  repaid  the  amounts  spent,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  education.  The  negro  child,  as  does  the  white 
child,  needs  not  only  the  technical  instruction  in  letters,  but 
more,  he  needs  the  discipline  and  character-forming  influences  of 
the  schools.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  mistake  ever  made  by 
the  South  was  when  it  turned  the  instruction  of  the  negro  in 
churches  and  in  schools  over  to  his  own  race.  The  race  is  in 
the  position  of  the  man  trying  to  raise  himself  by  his  own  boot- 
straps. If  by  means  of  compulsory  education  the  Southern 
white  man  could  regain  control  of  the  instruction  of  the  negro, 
the  opportunity  would  be  cheap  at  the  price. 

It  is  true  the  South  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  expend  as 
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much  as  other  sections  on  schools.  Its  per  capita  wealth  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  other  sections.  The  South's  progress  for 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  but  even  yet, 
in  scmie  r^ons  of  the  South,  the  wealth  is  not  as  large  as  that 
previous  to  i86a  To  understand  the  relative  financial  ability  of 
the  South  as  compared  with  other  sections,  the  following  will 
aid:  In  i860,  the  average  per  capita  taxable  wealth  of  the 
United  States  was  f  514.  This  had  increased  to  f  1,314  in  1904. 
The  per  capita  wealth  of  New  England  had  increased  from  f  594 
to  ^1,498.  Of  the  other  North  Atlantic  States,  from  f  500  to 
^1,763.  The  per  capita  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  in  i860 
was  ^$09*  Ii^  1904*  it  was  f  716.  The  Southern  South  Atlantic 
States,  however,  consisting  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  had  decreased  from  f  562  in  i860  to  {474 
in  1904.  In  1870,  the  per  capita  wealth  in  those  States  was 
only  ^278.  The  South  Central  States  had  a  per  capita  wealth 
in  i860  of  $598,  and  in  1904  of  {659.  Tennessee's  per  capita 
wealth  in  i860  was  f  445,  and  in  1904,  f  520.  The  Western 
Division  now  has  a  per  capita  wealth  of  f  2,228,  and  the  Pacific 
of  ^2,290;  being  the  richest  regions  in  the  United  States  per 
c^Mta. 

The  South,  it  must  be  remembered  in  considering  these 
figures,  has  about  one-third  of  its  population  negro,  and  if  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  whites  alone  were  taken,  it  would  make 
a  somewhat  better  showing  compared  with  other  sections.  In 
the  problem  of  education,  however,  the  children  of  all  the  popu- 
lation must  be  trained.  The  whites,  with  the  bulk  of  the  wealth, 
have  submitted  to  taxation  to  pay  for  the  education  of  white  and 
black  children.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whites  have  spent  over 
three  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  common  school  education 
of  the  colored  children,  with  little  return  from  taxes  on  negro's 
property.  The  inability  of  the  South  as  easily  to  spare  as  much 
money  per  capita  for  education  as  in  the  North  is  very  apparent, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  need  here  is  so  much  greater,  therefore  the 
question  presents  a  different  aspect  here.  Should  expenditures 
for  education  be  based  on  proportionate  wealth  or  on  proportionate 
need? 

Indeed,  these  figures  of  per  capita  wealth,  while  they  do  offer 
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some  excuse  against  heavy  taxes  for  schools,  also  ought  to  sug- 
gest a  more  important  deduction.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  If  the 
South  had  had  universal  education  since  1870,  would  not  the 
great  losses  caused  by  the  Civil  War  have  been  the  sooner 
repaired,  and  would  not  our  section,  in  the  wealth  of  its  people, 
now  stand  a  better  comparison  with  other  sections?  Those 
figures  showed  that  in  i860,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  South 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  other  sections.  An  immense  amount 
of  property  was  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  South. 
In  1870,  the  per  capita  wealth  was  not  quite  half  what  it  was  in 
i860.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  that  year  was  also  very 
great.  If  the  people  of  the  South  could  have  been  gifted  with 
prophecy  as  to  the  burdening  efiEect  of  ignorance,  it  would  no 
doubt  since  that  time  have  spent  twice  as  much,  or  more,  for 
schools  than  they  have  done. 

Since  1880  the  effects  of  the  loss  during  the  Civil  War  have 
not  been  so  evident  in  the  South,  and  the  progress  of  this  sec- 
tion has  been  fast.  But  even  during  that  period  of  two  decades 
in  actual  increase  of  wealth  we  have  not  made  as  great  advance 
as  other  sections.  It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  examine  the 
"graphics,**  displayed  in  the  census  reports  showing  the  wealth 
of  various  States  of  the  Union.  How  far  behind  are  we  may 
there  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  average  capital  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  at  least  ten  times  per  State  the  capital  invested  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Our  Southern  people  have  great  pride  of  race  and  of  history, 
and  are  strengthened  thereby.  Those  are  pardonable  prides. 
They  also,  due  to  criticism,  are  sensitive.  They  do  not  like  to 
look  conditions  in  the  face.  They  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  with  equanimity  analyze  their  own  conditions. 
Too  small  a  proportion,  owing  to  comparative  poverty,  have 
travelled  in  other  sections.  They  do  not  realize  our  needs  in  an 
educational  way.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  illiterate  and 
ignorant  have  no  conception  of  this  need.  But  many  who  know 
better,  also  are  indifferent.  It  is  a  lethargy  which  grows  out  of 
a  long-continued  condition,  one  that  needs  superhuman  exertions 
to  overcome.  The  task  is  great.  But  even  though  the  South  is 
still  behind,  the  wealth  is  certainly  sufficient  for  educational 
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needs.  The  value  of  property  in  Tennessee  increased  from 
^98,000,000  in  1870  to  Ji, 400,000,000  in  1900.  The  day  when 
any  State  of  the  South  was  unable  to  tax  itself  for  schools  for 
both  races  to  accomodate  all  the  scholastic  population  has  passed. 
With  a  per  capita  wealth  of  J620  Tennessee  ought  to  spend  more 
than  $1.50  per  capita  on  its  schools.  In  Germany  the  tremen- 
dous stimulus  of  general  education  has  caused  that  country  to 
forge  ahead  of  other  European  nations,  whose  natural  resources 
arc  greater  than  Germany's.  To  overcome  the  advantage  of 
wealth  which  the  North  and  West  possess  over  the  South,  no 
policy  would  be  complete  without  the  institution  of  a  more  gen- 
eral, and  more  thorough  system  of  education  of  the  masses,  as 
the  first  requisite.  To  secure  such  general  instruction  neces- 
sarily compulsion  must  be  considered. 

Argument  is  made  that  compulsory  education  is  monarchical. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  so,  since  it  had  its  origin  in  this  country. 
A  second  argument  has  been  advanced  against  it  that  it  enlarges 
the  powers  of  government.  Even  if  the  American  precedent 
could  not  be  quoted,  the  right  to  compel  attendance  at  school 
might,  in  a  republic,  be  defended  under  the  general  head  of  self- 
protection,  along  with  quarantine  and  hygienic  regulations.  It 
has  also  been  urged  that  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents. 
No  more  than  laws  punishing  the  parent  for  the  abuses  of  the 
child,  or  for  depriving  it  of  necessaries  which  he  is  able  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  In  compelling  the  parent  to  send  the  child  to  school, 
the  State  does  no  more  than  to  secure  to  the  child  his  right. 
Often  the  objection  is  heard  that  it  deprives  the  parent  of  the 
labor  of  a  child,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  parent  cannot  afford 
this,  or  gfive  the  child  decent  clothes  or  pay  for  school  books. 
This,  in  nearly  all  communities  where  compulsory  education 
prevails,  is  looked  after  by  the  State.  The  community  can  much 
better  afford  to  pay  for  clothing  and  books  than  let  the  child 
grow  up  in  ignorance. 

Strong  pleas  may  be  made  for  compulsory  educational  laws 
00  the  following  grounds:  The  State  taxes  all  classes  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  whether  they  have  children  to  send 
or  not.  The  State  owes  it  to  these  taxpayers  to  see  that  the 
taxes  collected  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
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levied.  This  is  impossible  unless  it  compels  the  attendance  of 
all  children  at  school.  The  taxpayer  then,  has  a  right  to  insist 
on  a  general  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  State  to  perform  its  duty  to  him.  But,  it  may  as 
well  be  admitted,  that  something  more  than  the  passage  of  a  com- 
pulsory educational  law  is  necessary  to  secure  general  education. 
In  several  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  States,  such  laws  have 
not  proved  more  efiEective  than  voluntary  education.  Certainly 
it  is  essential  that  by  a  system  of  factory  laws  the  opportunity 
of  the  child  to  attend  schools  must  be  made,  and  in  addition 
there  must  be  such  a  general  desire  for  education  and  pride  in 
its  possession  in  the  community  as  to  induce  a  general  acquies- 
cence and  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  schools  themselves  must  ofiEer  the  best  advantages. 
Prussia,  the  classic  land  of  compulsion,  provides  in  its  school 
laws  for  an  abundance  of  school-rooms,  well  equipped  school- 
houses,  and  a  high  grade  of  teachers,  and  her  compulsory  system 
is  successful.  In  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Portugal,  where  these 
essentials  and  the  education-loving  population  is  lacking,  the 
laws  are  not  so  successful.  As  a  general  statement,  however,  in 
the  countries  where  compulsory  education  has  been  adopted  and 
enforced,  general  education  has  been  secured,  illiteracy  reduced 
and  the  stimulus  to  all  sorts  of  educational  work  great.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  progress  of  Germany  has  seemed  to  be  due  more 
largely  to  its  elementary  schools  than  any  other  one  factor.  In 
this  country.  New  England  first  of  all  the  sections  provided  for 
general  education  of  its  youth,  and  that  region's  wealth  and 
influence  on  the  country,  considering  its  meagre  resources  and 
trying  climate,  has  been  attributed  largely  to  this  educational 
habit  of  its  people. 

Now,  a  word  in  conclusion :  There  are  two  very  strong  argu- 
ments for  such  a  system  which  especially  appeal  to  me.  The 
first  of  these  is  on  the  higher  ground  that  the  State  owes  to  the 
child  an  opportunity.  It  is  a  day  of  altruism.  Temperance  legis- 
lation is,  in  a  sense,  an  infringement  on  personal  liberty,  yet  the 
movement  spreads.  First,  because  it  is  felt  that  the  community 
has  a  right  to  protection  against  the  nuisance  and  danger  of  the 
intemperate;  and  second,  because  the  State  ought  to  protect  the 
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man  with  such  inclinations  against  himself.  If  the  intemperate 
man  is  dangerous,  a  breeder  of  poverty,  vice  and  crime,  so  is 
the  ignorant  man.  The  State  must  be  protected  against  the 
dragging  down  influence  of  the  ignorant.  Statistics  show  that 
the  ignorant  commit  many  more  crimes  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  the  intelligent.  Many  more  such  are  dependents. 
It  is  a  burden  on  the  State  to  prosecute  crime  and  to  maintain 
jails  and  almshouses.  Their  vice  and  idleness  weaken  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  A  parent  who  permits  a  child  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  is  committing  an  offense  not  only  agaihst 
the  child,  but  against  the  State. 

Every  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  society,  of  good  govern- 
ment, of  the  advancement  of  civilization,  demands  general  ele- 
mentary education,  and  as  a  corollary,  more  general  higher  edu- 
cation. But  there  will  never  be  any  material  growth  in  educa- 
tional progress  until  the  root  of  the  system  is  nourished. 

With  imiversal  elementary  education,  the  higher  institutions 
will  more  largely  flourish,  and  an  intelligent  society  develop  the 
technical  needs  which  require  schools  of  instruction  in  the  mul- 
tifarious industries  and  commercial  interests,  which  form  the 
economic  life  of  an  enlightened  community.  The  economic 
value  of  education  will  appeal  to  some  even  more  than  the  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  the  child  and  to  society.  The  wealth  produced  by 
a  community  composed  largely  of  illiterate  or  barely  literate 
people  is  manifestly  small  compared  with  that  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  well  educated,  and  technically  trained  people.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that,  while  some  ignorant  men  win  success,  the 
mass  sinks  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  know  from  whence 
the  next  day's  bread  is  coming.  Countries  with  the  highest 
average  of  education  are  certainly  marked  for  the  greatest 
progress  to-day.  Great  as  it  is,  our  own  growth  in  wealth  does 
not  nearly  equal  theirs.  The  economic  progress  of  the  South, 
the  development  of  its  splendid  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources depends  more  than  all  else  on  general  education  of  its 
people,  and  I  do  not  exclude  the  negro  population,  though  their 
education  should  be  of  a  different  character,  as  suited  to  a  race 
which  can  for  centuries  do  only  the  simpler  labor  of  our  section. 
Education  must  be  not  only  such  as  to  remove  the  stigma  of 
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illiteracy,  but  it  must  be  adapted  to  promote  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  each  race.  Only  one  acre  of  ten  of  cotton  lands  in 
the  South  is  cultivated  to  produce  a  billion  dollar  crop.  Not  one 
hundredth  proportion  of  our  mineral  lands  is  exploited.  We 
do  not  manufacture  anything  like  what  we  consume  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

I  have  cited  the  conditions.  I  have  pride  in  what  has  been 
done,  but  I  would  not,  out  of  pride,  endeavor  to  deny  that  we 
need  tenfold  more  zeal  in  application  to  the  educational  problem 
in  order  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  illiteracy  and  the  igno- 
rance which  exists. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  that  compulsory  education  is 
immediately  practicable,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  end  to  which  we  shall  work  during  the  next  few  years,  and 
when  some  Horace  Mann  or  Thomas  Jefiferson  arouses  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  and  other  Southern  States  to  their  duty,  there 
need  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  future  of  the  South. 

George  F.  Milton. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


III.  Reform  of  Wayward  Youth* 

There  is  apprehension  that  the  excellent  equipment  of  modern 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  such  as  electric  lights,  bath 
room,  most  improved  methods  of  heating,  free  medical  service, 
free  dentistry,  excellent  teaching,  lectures,  entertainments,  the 
best  of  food,  many  comforts  the  poor  would  call  luxuries,  solid 
buildings,  elegant  situation,  fine  scenery,  superb  cottages  ap- 
proximating to  a  refined  country  home  —  that  the  providing  of 
these  and  many  other  advantages  for  the  young  who  have  gone 

•A  paper  by  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Third  European  International 
Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology,  and  author  of  **  Man  and  Abnormal 
Man ; "  including  a  study  of  children  in  connection  with  bills  to  establish 
laboratories  under  State  and  Federal  governments  in  the  study  of  the  crim- 
inal, pauper  and  defective  classes,  with  bibliographies.  Senate  Document 
No.  187,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  third  session ;  780  pages,  Svo.  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  document  may  be  obtained  through  any  United  States  Senator 
or  Representative. 
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wrong,  may  take  away  that  wholesome  fear  of  jail  or  prison, 
which  doubtless  keeps  many  a  youth  from  committing  crime; 
that  all  such  comforts  should  be  provided  by  the  State  for  its 
enemies,  may  make  the  idea  of  crime  much  less  abhorrent  and 
thereby  tend  to  increase  it  among  the  young. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  such  treatment  of  wayward  youth  does 
sometimes  lessen  the  wholesome  fear  of  prison.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  allowing  the  young  to  be  arrested  and  remain  in  jail 
a  few  days  will  lessen  such  fear  much  more  and  have  a  damaging 
effect  upon  the  youth  forever  after,  if  not  preparing  him  for  a 
criminal  career. 

But  the  State  allows  children  born  in  unhealthy  surroundings, 
to  remain  in  them  and  until  they  break  the  law,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered subjects  for  reform.  The  State  should  give  the  young  a 
chance,  and  the  industrial  school  and  reformatory,  with  all  their 
elaborate  equipment,  are  for  this  purpose. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  a  proper  bringing  up.  If  it  have 
no  parents  or  its  parents  cannot  give  it  the  rearing  it  has  a  right 
to,  the  community  or  State  should  do  it.  If  its  parents  are 
unfit  or  unable  or  indifferent  as  to  its  welfare,  the  child  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  blame  and  the  State  should  see  that  it  has  a  chance 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Such  a  child  at  best  will  have 
enough  disadvantage,  when  helped  by  the  State,  as  compared 
with  the  child  who  has  good  parents.  The  fact  that  some  parents 
would  be  encouraged  to  neglect  their  children  if  the  State  under- 
took to  see  that  children  are  properly  cared  for,  is  no  reason 
why  the  children  should  suffer.  Parents  who  care  so  little  for 
their  children  as  practically  to  give  them  up,  are  parents  whom 
the  children  might  as  well  be  without.  That  there  are  many 
children  in  any  community  who  have  improper  homes  is  a  fact 
too  well  known.  Almost  any  policeman  can  tell  you  of  parents 
with  whom  it  is  detrimental  for  the  children  to  live.  As  those 
children  are  to  be  future  citizens,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State 
to  see  that  they  have  at  least  a  chance  to  become  good  citizens. 

The  general  modem  principles  and  methods  of  reforming  the 
young  can  be  indicated  in  no  better  way  than  by  giving  the 
results  and  ideas  of  those  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  dealing  at  first  hand  with   such   problems.     Some   of    the 
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truths  here  stated  may  seem  very  simple,  but  their  importance 
is  none  the  less  on  this  account.  The  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  those  engaged  in  reformatory  work  is  striking,  when  the 
diversity  and  complexity  of  youthful  natures  is  considered.  The 
writer  has  taken  his  material  from  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
leading  reformatories  in  the  United  States,  often  using  the 
words  of  these  reports.  Naturally  there  is  some  repetition, 
especially  as  to  the  need  of  a  good  home,  but  this  only  empha- 
sizes the  great  importance  of  parental  care  which  the  reformatory 
endeavors  to  supply  to  the  unfortunate  young. 

The  Industrial  School  is  not  a  prison,  nor  is  it  a  penal  insti- 
tution where  erring  boys  are  confined  and  cruel  punishment 
meted  out  to  them.  People  conceive  this  idea  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  courts.  Neither  is  it  a  place  of  confinement 
where  they  put  bad  boys  merely  to  keep  them  out  of  other  peo- 
ple's way.  The  Industrial  School  is  a  charitable  institution, 
educational  in  its  general  organization,  for  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  training  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  wayward,  mis- 
guided boys,  who  by  the  very  nature  of  their  environment,  arc 
either  homeless,  with  no  visible  means  of  support,  or  have  in 
some  manner  transgressed  the  laws. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  take  issue  with  that  class  of  theorists  who 
insist  because  a  boy,  who,  perhaps  all  his  life,  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  bad  associates,  running  wild  in  the  streets  with  no 
restraining  hand  to  retard  his  downward  course;  whose  social 
conditions  have  not  been  the  best,  and  who  has  in  some  manner 
infringed  the  law,  is  a  criminal  of  the  willful  kind,  and  as  such 
should  receive  the  scathing  ban  of  society's  ostracism. 

True  it  is,  there  are  boys,  and  ever  will  be,  who  will  not  escape 
the  penitentiary  despite  all  the  advice,  precept  and  good  training 
you  may  shower  on  them.  This  class,  however,  comprises  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  large 
number  of  the  decent,  respectable,  law-abiding  young  men  who 
graduate  from  Industrial  Schools  and  who  have  taken  their  place 
alongside  the  busy  workers  of  the  world  —  proving  themselves 
good  citizens,  making  an  honest  living  and  leading  exemplary 
lives. 

The  so-called  bad  boy  is  not  half  so  bad  as  his  reputation. 
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The  greatest  fault  with  him  is  that  he  is  misunderstood  because 
he  has  been  neglected ;  he  has  gradually  developed  from  bad  to 
worse  until  at  last  he  is  in  the  clutch  of  the  law.  Then  it  is  he 
is  given  up  for  lost,  and  oftentimes  thrown  in  jail  with  vile, 
vicious,  unlawful  men  who  delight  to  further  aid  his  down- 
ward course. 

Boys  who  are  not  criminals,  but  the  victims  of  circumstances, 
who  have  broken  the  law  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen, 
should  never  be  placed  in  jail  on  a  common  basis  with  common 
prisoners.  They  should  not  be  punished,  but  educated.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  they  quickly  respond  to  kind  treatment  and 
homelike  influence.  It  is  to  this  end  the  Industrial  School  was 
established. 

In  all  respects  the  Industrial  School  aims  to  be  a  father  and 
mother  to  the  unfortunates,  supplanting  as  near  as  possible  the 
good  home  left  behind ;  and  improving  on  those  that  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  To  many,  it  is  the  best  home  they  have  ever 
known.  It  is  so  dilBFerent  from  the  street ;  so  much  nicer  to  be 
able  to  know  where  you  are  going  to  sleep  —  so  many  nice 
games,  a  large  number  of  books,  and  a  whole  lot  of  boys  to  play 
with ;  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  doing  the  right  thing. 

The  School  aims  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  boy  to 
do  the  right  thing;  and  while  we  must  confess  all  boys  do  not 
possess  fine  natures,  yet  we  realize  that  aims  are  best  attained, 
not  by  hard  uncompromising  lines  of  rigidity,  or  simply  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  bad  associates,  but  by  good  moral  examples, 
patient  study  of  the  individual,  constant  regularity  in  habits  of 
sleeping,  eating,  exercise,  play,  and  a  lively  personal  interest 
manifested  among  their  teachers  and  officers  in  their  sports, 
troubles,  studies,  etc. 

Place  confidence  in  the  boy;  give  him  justice;  wake  the  smol- 
dering ambition  that  is  dormant  in  him;  do  not  treat  him  as  a 
sneak  or  inferior;  teach  him  to  look  up,  not  down;  direct  his  at- 
tention where  he  will  find  the  best,  purest  and  most  noble  things 
in  life;  encourage  in  him  clean,  manly  sports;  persuade  him  to 
do  right  for  right's  sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  policy;  let  him 
understand  judgment  is  swift,  sure  and  certain  to  him  who  dis- 
r^;ards  the  law,  and  he  who  will  not  obey  must  be  made  to  do 
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so.  Teach  him  neatness,  cleanliness  and  correctness.  Give  him 
to  understand  that  he  is  to  be  educated,  not  punished,  and  that 
he  will  be  received  into  the  business  world  according  to  his  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  things.  In  fact,  let  him  understand  everything 
he  undertakes  should  be  done  in  the  nicest  possible  manner  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  do  his  best.  Try  to  in- 
still in  his  very  being  a  love  and  respect  for  honest  labor, 
patience,  perseverance,  consideration  for  other  people's  property 
and  opinions;  impressing  on  him  the  importance  not  to  back 
down  when  he  meets  a  reverse. 

Methods  of  keeping  the  boys  are  simple.  We  work  no 
methods  of  legerdemain  to  convert  the  self-willed  boy  of  the 
street,  who  perhaps  has  been  a  menace  to  society,  an  enemy  to 
himself,  and  a  danger  to  the  public  in  general,  into  a  quiet,  peace- 
ful, even-tempered,  smooth  "Willy-Willy"  boy  with  a  strong 
desire  to  obey  each  rule  to  the  letter  and  a  burning  passion  to 
execute  every  command  in  a  faultless  manner.  Boys,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  made  that  way  —  it  is  not  natural  —  and  as  a  class  they 
have  not  an  over-amount  of  respect  for  watery  sympathy  —  they 
want  something  more  stable  —  it  is  facts  and  actions  that  count 
with  them.  They  are  quick  to  discern  any  movement  that  is  for 
their  welfare  and  are,  if  approached  in  the  right  manner,  nearly 
always  capable  and  willing  to  leave  their  past  life  behind  and 
take  up  the  task  of  character  building. 

Of  course,  boys  sometimes  run  away,  just  as  they  leave  some 
of  the  best,  most  congenial  homes  in  the  land  to  wander  from 
door  to  door  —  veritable  outcasts  begging  their  daily  bread ;  but 
the  class  who  are  placed  on  their  honor,  and  then  run  away,  are 
not  the  real  representative  body,  and  the  chances  are  they  will  be 
ne'er-do-wells  all  their  lives,  though  it  must  not  be  concluded 
because  a  boy  runs  away,  we  lose  all  hope  in  him,  for  oftimes 
such  turn  out  well. 

We  often  receive  boys  who  are  from  homes  that  were  not  the 
best,  that  were  broken,  unlawful,  unnatural ;  their  social  connec- 
tions all  their  lives  have  been  the  worst  possible ;  they  would 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  manners  or  refinement  —  almost 
wholly  uncivilized  —  having  known  nothing  but  kicks  and  cuffs, 
and  only  been  taught  vice,  dishonesty,  and  distrust  of  humanity 
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in  general^  and  as  a  natural  consequence  regarded  the  law  as  an 
enemy.  Their  only  church  was  the  comer  saloon,  or  the  dark 
alley,  where  they  spent  their  time  smoking,  gambling,  or  con- 
spiring to  confiscate  other  people's  property  to  themselves,  and 
as  for  the  word  "obey,"  they  never  knew  its  meaning.  Yet 
some  conservative  people  often  ask  us  to  reform  this  class  of 
boys,  who  from  almost  infancy  have  never  felt  a  firm,  restrain- 
ing hand,  but  have  assayed  to  follow  their  own  wills  and  pro- 
ceed along  lines  that  offered  least  resistance,  often  encouraged 
by  those  who  should  have  been  a  shield  and  a  guide  to  their 
young  lives. 

Again,  we  receive  boys,  whom  some  are  pleased  to  term  bad 
boys,  from  homes  that  are  modest,  congenial  and  lovely,  whose 
parents  are  good,  respectable,  law-abiding  citizens.  Yet  it  is 
plainly  true  their  boys  do  not  always  conduct  themselves  as  they 
should  We  might  suggest  in  some  cases  parents  do  not  under- 
stand their  children;  are  not  patient  enough;  or  because  of 
household  duties  or  pressing  business,  there  is  a  lack  of  parental 
attention,  or  years  of  over-indulgence  have  taught  the  boy  he 
can  do  as  he  pleases  and  they  nearly  always  please  to  do 
wrong. 

Boys  like  people  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  they  like  to 
take  an  interest  in  things.  They  want  to  be  noticed,  encour- 
aged, and  if  they  cannot  find  their  boyhood  at  home,  the  chances 
are  they  seek  for  it  on  the  streets,  and  once  they  get  the  habit 
of  loafing,  the  end  is  not  far  off.  They  are  thirsty  for  sympa- 
thy, love  good,  clean  companionship,  and  a  lively  interest  taken 
in  their  boyish  desires,  games,  etc.,  and  this  generally  proves 
that  the  boy  is  all  right. 

It  roust  be  understood  that  the  work  is  principally  to  build 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  is  necessarily  slow,  for  we  often  en-' 
counter  that  class  whose  will  has  been  their  only  law;  they  do 
not  always  readily  take  to  the  right  way  of  thinking,  neither 
do  they  always  quickly  respond  to  kind  treatment;  are  often 
tmappreciative,  and  unattentive  to  their  duties;  and  while  we 
are  a  strong  advocate  of  moral  suasion,  we  know  with  a  certain 
class  of  boys,  in  fact  all  classes,  if  moral  suasion  fails  and  you  do 
not  use  more  strenuous  means  of  correction,  you  certainly  en- 
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courage  them  to  travel  further  on  the  road  to  destruction  and  in 
the  end  they  may  be  irretrievably  lost. 

In  all  institutions  there  is  a  beginning  for  every  ward.  He 
enters  with  all  sorts  of  ideas  concerning  it.  Some  approach  it 
in  fear  and  trembling,  some  with  complacency,  some  with  glad- 
ness, and  others  with  defiance  or  even  arrogance ;  but  observa- 
tion teaches  that  all  soon  approximate  a  common  level.  They 
may  lack  education,  refinement  and  moral  training,  but  their 
perceptive  faculties  are  unusually  bright.  A  boy  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  kind  of  a  man  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  his  first  im- 
pression is  generally  a  right  one.  In  consequence  of  this  precoc- 
ity, he  is  soon  enabled  to  adjust  matters  to  his  own  satisfaction 
concerning  his  surroundings.  Or  if  an  older  boy,  sullen,  rebel- 
lious, looking  for  trouble,  enters  the  institution,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  quiet,  busy  and  well-ordered  community,  each  member  of 
which  seems  to  be  behaving  himself.  One  of  his  first  experi- 
ences is  introduction  into  the  military  organization  where  he 
gets  physical  exercise  of  a  kind  and  quantity  to  dispose  of  all  his 
superflous  energy ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  speedily  comes  to  realize 
that  he  is  a  very  small  part  of  a  very  large  machine,  and  that  it 
requires  a  bold  man,  when  a  thousand  others  are  marching  a 
certain  way,  to  attempt  to  go  in  a  different  direction.  This  gets 
him  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  undertaking  his  other  work, 
and  in  most  cases,  after  a  few  attempts  at  independence,  he  sub- 
mits to  go  along  with  the  current,  and  there  is  no  trouble  what- 
ever with  him  from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

All  children  are  not  alike  bad,  therefore  all  do  not  need  the 
same  restraining  influences.  Some  only  need  the  timely  cau- 
tion, some  the  stern  rebuke,  while  others  will  never  know  your 
meaning  or  appreciate  their  own  situation,  until  you  apply  the 
most  severe  punishment.  These  are  all  necessary  appliances  in 
child-training,  but  care  should  be  exercised  in  their  adminis- 
tration. The  line  must  be  drawn  on  the  side  of  leniency,  and 
justice  must  balance  the  scales,  or  you  will  antagonize.  In  no 
case  ought  a  child  be  corrected  in  the  heat  of  impatience  or  the 
flush  of  anger,  but  in  all  well-governed  schools  there  should  be  a 
proper  time  for  the  rendering  of  accounts,  and  then  only  to  such 
persons  as  are  capable  —  a  man  with  a  mother's  heart  and  s3rm- 
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pathies,  combined  with  an  offended  father's  dignity,  one  who 
can  act  coolly  and  quietly  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  what  is 
done  in  haste  is  usually  repented  at  leisure. 

Education  does  not  make  the  man ;  it  adorns  him,  and  should 
bring  all  his  faculties  into  their  fullest  use.  It  is  development, 
and  is  surpassed  in  g^ndeur  only  by  manliness.  A  man  may  be 
an  educated  nobody.  He  is,  in  his  proper  sphere,  a  triple  com- 
bination made  up  of  moral,  intellectual  and  animal  capacities. 
Where  he  is  lacking  in  any  of  these,  cultivation  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  education  resolves  itself  into  a  complex  machine; 
accelerating  and  retarding  are  the  bases  of  its  operations.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  educate  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  hand. 
The  teachings  of  the  school,  the  workshop,  the  garden,  the 
farm,  and  the  heart  attuned  to  all  that  is  good,  noble  and  true, 
is  education.  These  distinctions  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
child  in  simplicity,  and  when  he  is  in  a  condition  to  receive 
them.  "An  occasional  dropping  is  better  than  a  rainy  day  for  a 
tender  plant" 

The  children  should  be  taught  that  the  smiles  of  Nature  are 
not  constant;  that  they  must  accept  of  sunshine  and  shower,  dark 
days  and  weary  nights;  that  the  friends  of  to-day  may  become 
the  enemies  of  tomorrow ;  and  that  they  must  be  ever  prepared 
to  meet  adversity  on  the  moral  plane. 

Diversion  is  the  magical  wand,  the  teacher's  panacea  and 
the  boy's  scapegoat.  Those  who  have  labored  with  children  will 
agree  that  there  are  times  when  everything  seems  to  go  wrong 
with  them.  We  may  coax,  and  we  may  punish,  and  all  to  no 
effect;  an  incompetent  teacher  is  in  a  dilemma,  but  one  with 
tact  will  observe  readily  that  the  children  are  nervous  from 
application  or  some  other  cause,  and  will  immediately  employ  a 
little  diversion.  After  a  good  laugh,  the  telling  of  a  story,  or 
the  singing  of  a  song,  all  will  at  once  settle  down  to  work,  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  never  know  how  the  change  came  about. 

To  play  is  the  delight  of  every  boy,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent; certain  limits,  however,  should  govern  them,  even  in 
amusement.  All  should  be  considered,  whether  in  school,  at 
work  or  at  play,  with  the  same  spirit ;  no  cheating,  no  false  rep- 
resentationSy  no  subterfuge  should  be  tolerated.  It  is  just  as 
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necessary  to  use  vigilance  and  discretion  during  their  pastime  as 
when  otherwise  engaged. 

All  children  should  be  considered  capable  of  learning.  What 
they  have  not  naturally  they  can  obtain  mechanically,  but  all  are 
not  alike  adepts  in  any  pursuit.  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
child  knows  what  he  can  do  best,  therefore  persons  managing 
children  ought  to  be  good  judges  of  human  nature,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  solve  the  problem  of  life  in  its  active  sphere  of  labor 
for  them.  All  should  learn  some  handicraft  whereby  to  support 
themselves,  and  those  who  may  be  hereafter  dependent  upon 
them.  Should  a  boy  exhibit  traits  of  character  pointing  toward 
any  of  the  professions,  or  any  particular  line  of  business,  it  is 
no  burden  to  carry  with  him  the  knowledge  of  a  good,  sub- 
stantial trade,  for,  should  everything  else  fail,  he  will  turn  to 
it  as  his  capital  in  store,  and  by  it  raise  himself  with  dignity 
and  independence. 

The  library  is  essential,  and  the  more  it  is  used  the  less 
trouble  we  shall  find  in  the  performance  of  our  arduous  duties. 
Some  children  will  devour  the  contents  of  a  book  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  does  them  but  little  good.  We  desire  that  they  will 
take  time  for  thought  and  digestion  of  the  matter  and  subject. 
Others  do  not  have  a  desire  to  read  at  all,  consequently  we  must 
read  for  them.  Children's  books  should  be  children's  reading; 
each  stage  in  life  has  its  tastes  in  literature,  and  we  must  not 
expect  to. put  "an  old  head  on  young  shoulders."  Reading  mat- 
ter of  a  trashy  nature  should  always  be  excluded  from  the  young, 
especially  the  blood-and-thunder  dime  novel. 

Music  is  an  incentive,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  better  life. 
It  is  elevating  and  conducive  of  great  power  over  the  affections 
of  the  heart.  Children  love  to  sing,  and  the  good  old  songs  and 
hymns  learned  in  childhood  will  follow  to  old  age.  In  one  re- 
formatory the  band  plays  six  times  a  day  when  the  boys  march 
to  and  from  their  meals.  The  refining  influence  of  music  is 
here  utilized. 

All  children  are  liable  to  error,  but  there  should  be  proper 
discrimination  between  moral  and  conventional  wrong-doing. 
Our  manner  of  disposing  of  such  matters  is  to  keep  a  record  of 
every  important  wrong  a  child  may  from  day  to  day  commit.    This 
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rqx>it  is  submitted  by  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school  to 
the  superintendent,  in  writing,  without  exaggeration  or  diminu- 
tion, at  which  time  he  holds  a  moral  review,  calling  up  each 
child  separately  to  make  answer  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  This  is  a  time  for  care  and  forethought,  for  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  knowledge  at  our  com- 
mand. There  must  be  no  haste,  no  harshness,  and  while  we 
should  be  lenient,  yet  the  wrong  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  is 
the  time  to  make  impressions,  pointing  the  child  to  the  conse- 
quences for  the  present  and  for  future  manhood. 

We  do  not  desire  to  hold  a  child  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
his  good.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  established  in  well-doing  and 
has  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  transact  business,  he 
should  return  to  his  home,  or  some  home.  Should  he  not  prove 
strong  enough  to  do  well  among  his  old  associates,  the  parents 
or  guardians  have  the  right  to  send  him  back  to  the  school,  where 
he  must  make  another  start.  This  is  a  wise  provision,  and  holds 
a  restraint  over  the  boy,  even  in  our  absence,  until  he  becomes 
a  man.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  no  home,  we  are  to 
him  father,  mother  and  friend,  whether  he  is  with  us  or  not. 

Often  bom  in  poverty,  amid  dissolute  surroundings,  the  child 
first  sees  the  light  where  dirt  and  squalor  reign;  he  grows  up 
amid  these  surroundings;  his  playground  is  the  street  or  alley,  or 
worse;  his  companions  are  those  who  are  equally  unfortunate;  he 
has  but  little  if  any  home  life,  the  parents  concerned  only  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  frequently  engaged  in  vicious  employ- 
ment, are  not  able  to  give  him  more  than  an  occasional  thought, 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  rather  to  serve  their  own  selfish  purposes 
than  to  benefit  the  child.  Just  as  soon  as  he  is  large  enough  he 
is  put  to  work  to  earn  something  to  help  the  family,  and  now  he 
comes  in  contact  with  an  older,  and  usually  a  rougher  class  than 
himself.  The  chances  are  that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  at- 
tend school,  or  if  so,  has  played  the  truant,  and  so  has  neither 
the  training  nor  education  with  which  to  begin  life  on  arriving 
at  the  period  of  adolescence.  At  this  time  in  life  he  frequently 
runs  away,  or  is  obliged  to  leave  home  and  shift  for  himself; 
and  left  largely  to  his  own  devices,  with  ill-defined  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  with  but  little  if  any  educational  advantages,  and 
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but  little  or  no  moral  or  religious  training,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  means  of  living,  soon  violates  the  law,  and  thus 
naturally  gravitates  to  the  industrial  school,  reformatory  or 
prison. 

Enforced  regular  habits,  and  systematic  physical  exercise  en- 
able almost  every  inmate  to  leave  the  school  sounder  and  stronger 
than  when  he  entered.  Long  continued  military  drill  makes 
order,  neatness  and  respect  for  law  and  authority,  habitual.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  things  affect  only  the  physical  and  mental 
sides  of  nature,  and  what  children  need  is  moral  improvement. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  start  the  average  boy  earnestly  applies  him- 
self to  these  things  without  any  love  for  them,  and  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  told  that  only  by  making  a  certain  record  of  proficiency 
in  them  can  he  be  released,  but  in  the  doing,  there  comes  in 
time  a  development  of  that  indescribable  something  which  we 
call  character,  and  everything  is  now  looked  upon  from  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  point  of  view.  He  then  acquires  the  power  of 
persistent  and  concentrated  effort,  changes  his  aims  and  ambi- 
tions, and  becomes  receptive  to  the  more  direct  moral  influence 
of  the  school.  Through  these  and  similar  instrumentalities  the 
object  of  the  institution  —  reformation  —  is  accomplished  with 
reference  to  the  majority  of  the  inmates. 

Military  drill  develops  the  attention  as  well  as  the  muscles. 
Perfunctory  movements  cannot  be  tolerated.  In  the  manual  of 
arms  one  is  required  not  only  to  perform  a  certain  muscular  act, 
but  to  do  it  at  the  same  time,  and  conform  exactly  in  final 
position  with  from  sixty  to  six  hundred  others.  The  hesitation 
of  one  cadet  would  result  in  delay  and  inconvenience  to  all. 
Disobedience  in  rank,  therefore,  becomes  unpopular,  and  the 
habit  of  obedience  is  formed  and  strengthened  by  the  daily  and 
hourly  repetition  suggested  by  the  very  word  "drill."  The 
drill  is  planned  not  so  much  to  perfect  the  cadets  in  exhibi- 
tion movements  as  to  develop  in  them  the  qualities  which  mark 
good  soldiers  in  active  service :  obedience,  order,  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  performance  of  duty. 

A  great  many  citizens  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  how  much 
good,  wholesome  home  training  does  for  a  boy  in  the  way  of 
keeping  him  out  of  trouble  while  he  is  passing  through  those 
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years  from  ten  to  eighteen;  when  he  is  neither  child  nor  man,  is 
easily  impressed,  quick  to  follow  the  leader,  to  be  good  or  bad ; 
and  if  for  any  reason  his  home  life  does  not  restrain  or  entertain 
him  he  is  quite  apt  to  drift  and  get  into  trouble,  though  he  may 
be  at  heart  the  kind  of  a  boy  who  would  make  a  good  man  under 
favorable  conditions. 

It  is  an  easy  step  for  a  boy,  who  does  not  have  just  the  right 
environment,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  running  away  from  school ; 
and  unless  there  is  an  interest  taken  by  the  parents  and  an 
understanding  between  teacher  and  parent  as  to  just  what  the 
pupil  needs  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  help  him  over  the 
hard  places,  he  is  apt  to  follow  the  course  that  olBFers  the  least 
resistance,  and  takes  up  the  habits  of  the  gamin  and  the  tough 
whom  he  meets  on  the  street.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  every  boy  during  these  years,  when  character  is  being 
formed,  to  imitate  or  follow  the  boy  who  dares  to  do  things  out 
of  the  ordinary,  from  throwing  paper  wads  in  school  to  smoking 
cigarettes  in  the  basement;  a  sort  of  hero-worship  of  the  wrong 
type,  and  unless  strong  lines  are  thrown  out  he  is  apt  to  lose  his 
bearing  and  become  a  law  breaker.  His  offense  may  be  any- 
thing from  running  away  from  school  to  stealing  junk,  robbery, 
or  in  fact,  anything  in  the  whole  category  of  crime.  He  has 
taken  on  many  bad  habits  in  his  journey  so  far;  has  in  many 
instances  little  respect  for  law  or  order,  has  not  a  clear  idea  of 
property  rights,  has  not  been  taught  that  he  is  only  entitled  to 
those  things  that  he  has  earned  or  acquired  honestly,  and  has  no 
conscientious  scruples  about  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 
This  does  not  apply  to  all  boys.  A  good  many  have  had  good 
home  training,  but  in  some  instances  are  victims  of  broken 
families  or  intemperance,  and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  off 
the  track. 

Turning  a  willful,  wayward  boy,  often  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  from  his  evil  courses  and  making  a  useful,  law- 
abiding,  tax-paying  citizen  of  him,  is,  leaving  the  humanity  of  it 
entirely  out  of  consideration,  the  wisest  sort  of  business  econ- 
omy measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  To  take  friendless  boys, 
secure  positions  for  them  and  make  them  permanently  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting  (on  the  basis  of  209  boys)  has  cost. 
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per  capita,  $7S-2i.  Of  this  cost  the  boy  himself  contributes  (me- 
third.    This  is  what  a  certain  institution  adds  as  a  note: 

"The  Reform  School  does  not,  nor  does  it  claim  to,  reform  all 
the  boys  who  come  into  its  keeping.  Good  parents,  with  whom 
no  institution,  however  wisely  managed,  can  compare,  do  not 
always  succeed  in  raising  to  manhood  sons  who  do  them  honor. 
Boys  go  astray  in  the  world  in  many  ways  and  for  many  causes. 
Some  have  no  parents  and  run  at  large,  subject  to  numberless 
temptations.  Others  have  parents  whose  precepts  and  examples 
harm  instead  of  help  them.  In  the  cases  of  others  the  parents 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  means,  perhaps  lack  of  inclination,  to 
give  them  that  constant  supervision  they  require.  They  cease 
to  go  to  school.  Idleness  takes  the  place  of  industry.  Desire 
outrunning  their  means  of  gratifying  them,  they  take  what  they 
are  too  idle  to  earn  and  lack  the  self-restraint  to  deny  themselves. 
Very  soon  such  boys,  exempt  from  the  wholesome  restraint  of 
watchful  discipline,  become  curses  to  themselves  and  to  their 
communities." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  such  a  boy  at  the  reformatory  the  daily 
routine  of  his  life  is  changed.  He  is  under  strict  discipline 
all  the  time.  He  is  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  has  a  comfort- 
able place  to  sleep  in,  has  his  hours  of  recreation,  and  his  nurses 
when  he  is  sick.  But  he  must  go  to  school.  He  must  work  a 
portion  of  each  day  at  some  useful  occupation,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  will  learn  one  or  more  trades  by  which  he  may  earn 
his  living  after  he  leaves  the  school.  He  is  in  a  school,  the  rules 
of  which  are  more  numerous  and  exact  than  the  laws  of  the 
State.  His  breaking  of  these  rules  is  surer  of  detection  and  is 
followed  by  penalties  swifter  and  more  certain  than  imposed  for 
the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  His  privileges  in  the 
school  and  his  release  from  it  on  his  "honor,"  depend  upon  his 
cheerful  yielding  to  wholesome  discipline,  upon  his  industry  in 
the  school  or  at  whatever  work  to  which  he  has  been  assigned, 
upon  his  treatment  of  his  associates  and  obedience  to  those  in 
authority  over  him,  upon  his  truthfulness  and  trustworthiness, 
his  honesty  and  manly  qualities  generally.  When  he  has  thor- 
oughly reformed  and  yields  to  the  rules  that  obedience,  for  lack 
of  which  to  the  laws  of  the  State  he  was  sent  to  the  school,  he  is 
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prepared  to  return  to  his  home,  if  he  has  one,  and  it  is  a  proper 
one,  or  a  proper  one  can  be  procured  for  him. 

The  training  that  must  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  the 
change  in  character  does  not  differ  from  the  training  that  de- 
velops character  and  ability  in  the  case  of  the  normal  individual. 
No  industrial  school  or  reformatory  possesses  copyright  methods 
of  moral  training.  It  endeavors  only  to  supply  those  things 
that  the  boy  has  failed  to  receive  in  his  earlier  training.  Among 
the  very  common  neglects  of  his  early  life  is  that  of  school  at- 
tendance.   To  make  up  for  this,  the  boy  is  placed  in  school. 

Many  agencies  are  operating  to  drag  children  down.  Homes 
broken  by  death,  divorce,  and  desertion ;  parents  utterly  unfit  for 
parenthood ;  stepfathers  and  stepmothers  who  have  no  love  for 
their  unfortunate  stepchildren;  evil  companionship,  poverty  and 
other  forces  are  busily  recruiting  ranks  of  the  delinquent  class 
who  must  be  cared  for  in  this  school.  The  one  great  universal 
defect  is  moral  weakness.  There  is  some  mental,  some  physical 
delinquency,  but  every  boy  sent  us  is  weak  morally.  He  has 
little  or  no  conscience.  A  man  without  a  moral  conscience  is  a 
bad  citizen.  The  delinquent  boy  was  never  trained  to  feel  the 
sinfulness  of  wrong-doing.  His  only  concern  is  not  to  get 
caught.  He  fully  agrees  with  the  boy  who  said:  "A  lie  is  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble."  With  their  disposition 
to  profanity,  untruthfulness,  and  larceny,  inherited  from  several 
generations,  we  have  a  stupendous  task  set  us  so  to  teach,  train, 
influence,  direct,  and  reform  them  in  the  short  space  of  time 
that  they  may  go  forth  and  develop  into  good  men.  We  can 
report  seventy-five  per  cent  doing  well  —  some  better  than  oth- 
ers— but  so  many  at  least  are  making  a  manly  effort  to  keep  their 
parole  agreements.  Some  of  these  will  probably  lapse,  and  others 
not  doing  well  will  probably  improve.  Most  of  the  boys  going 
out  really  want  to  live  a  better  life.  They  promise  to  keep  out 
of  evil  ways,  and  are  honest  in  their  promises,  but  many  are  too 
weak  morally  to  stand  out  against  the  temptations  of  life.  The 
social  side  of  the  boy's  life  is  carefully  looked  after.  This  is 
done  not  only  with  a  view  of  keeping  his  interest  alive,  but  of 
making  him  overcome  any  diffidence  he  may  have  about  meeting 
people.     When  the  boy  feels  that  he  can  do  something  he  is 
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more  encouraged  to  mingle  among  people,  and  is  thus  able  to 
gain  friendship  for  himself. 

Boys  are  born  with  certain  physical  characteristics.  These 
characteristics  persist  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  It  is  equally 
true  that  boys  are  bom  with  certain  intellectual  aptitudes. 
These  likewise  are  persistent,  but  capable  of  improvement;  yet 
it  is  true  that  the  lack  of  certain  mental  activities  may  never  be 
overcome,  however  skilled  the  training.  As  it  is  with  the  phy- 
sical and  the  intellectual,  so  it  is  with  the  moral.  The  lack  of  cer- 
tain moral  sensibilities  is  as  inherent,  fundamental  and  persist- 
ent as  either  physical  or  mental  characteristics.  As  the  moral 
qualities  are  more  elusive,  so  the  change  through  moral  train- 
ing becomes  more  difficult  and  the  results  less  apparent.  This, 
however,  is  the  problem  of  the  industrial  school  or  reformatory. 
Into  this  institution  are  placed  the  most  hopeless  cases  to  be 
found  in  the  population  of  the  State;  those  that  society,  the 
Church,  the  schools  and  the  courts  have  failed  to  save.  The 
industrial  school  must  do  what  all  these  forces  have  failed  to  do 
or  it  has  done  nothing.  The  terrific  force  of  inherited  tendency 
to  crime,  the  blighting  influence  of  vicious  homes  and  vicious 
companions,  must  all  be  met  and  conquered  by  the  training  and 
education  of  the  industrial  school.  Every  boy  that  is  received 
within  its  doors  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  great  forces  of  hered- 
ity and  environment.  If  the  former  predominates,  the  task  of 
reclaiming,  though  not  a  hopeless  one,  is  one  of  extreme  dif- 
culty  —  in  fact,  is  not  certain  of  having  been  accomplished  so 
long  as  healthy  activity  remains  —  for  relapses  may  occur  under 
great  temptation,  even  after  years  of  successful  resistance. 

The  increasing  extent  of  juvenile  depravity  is  one  of  the  start- 
ling facts  that  the  published  data  of  modern  investigation  reveal. 
The  vicious,  criminal  and  immoral  lives  led  by  some  boys  empha- 
size the  fact  that  familiarity  with  crime  and  association  with 
criminals  make  the  street,  rather  than  the  home  and  school  and 
church,  the  teacher  of  youth.  The  influence  of  vicious  and  im- 
provident homes,  where  boys  of  tender  years  are  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  crime  in  its  most  revolting  aspect,  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  placing  the  responsibility  for  a  large  portion  of 
juvenile  delinquency  where  it  belongs.    The  law  cannot  be  de- 
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pended  upon  to  regulate  these  things.  With  a  strange  persis- 
tency it  continues  to  deal  with  the  offense  instead  of  the  offender, 
although  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  latter  that  the  laws  are  made. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  a  boy  or  man  who  can  or  will  not  earn 
his  release  or  parole  from  reformatory  institutions  by  obedience 
to  their  just  and  easy  rules,  when  he  is  exempt  from  the  perplexi- 
ties and  uncertainties  and  inequalities  and  injustices  of  the 
wmid,  will  not  obey  those  laws  which  the  world  at  large  estab- 
lishes as  its  rule  for  its  security.  Since  the  boy's  reform  is  only 
partially  effected  when  paroled,  and  since  the  one  and  only  pur- 
pose of  schools  is  to  accomplish  the  boy's  reform,  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  careful  and  faithful  supervision  of 
the  boy  while  on  parole.  As  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  a 
home  he  is  to  have,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  home.  Statistics  show  that  the  great  majority  of  our  boys 
come  from  poor  homes  —  homes  of  poverty  and  moral  [neglect ; 
homes  where  death,  divorce  and  desertion  have  robbed  the 
children  of  evertyhing  that  is  supposed  to  make  home  sweet. 
About  thirty  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  entirely  homeless,  while 
many  others  would  be  better  off  were  they  homeless  also.  In 
rc^>ect  to  the  home,  there  are  three  classes  of  boys :  First,  those 
who  have  fairly  good  homes ;  second,  those  who  have  no  homes ; 
third,  those  who  have  wretched  homes.  The  problem  is  to  deal 
with  the  latter.  Boys  who  have  good  homes  can  return  there. 
Boys  who  have  no  homes  can  be  homed  with  good  people ;  but 
those  of  the  wretched  homes  clamor  to  go  back,  and  the  mis- 
guided parent  pleads  to  have  them,  while  to  send  them  back  is 
but  to  have  them  returned  in  a  short  time. 

The  critical  time  is  when  the  inmate  leaves  the  institution  to 
b^n  life  in  the  world.  Boys  over  fifteen,  with  new  cravings  and 
development  of  social  interests,  are  much  less  likely  to  be  con- 
tented with  farm  life  than  younger  children.  It  is  necessary  to 
ioQow  up,  advise,  assist  and  restrain  boys  on  parole.  With 
none  to  advise  and  encourage  them,  they  may  become  dis- 
couraged and  fall. 

Some  boys  on  leaving  are  lost  track  of  at  once.  Some  of  these 
are  the  best,  some  are  the  worst.  They  may  be  ashamed  to  have 
it  known  that  they  were  ever  in  the  custody  of  the  courts,  and 
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would  rather  have  their  name  changed  than  to  have  it  known 
that  they  were  ever  in  a  reform  school.  But  the  great  majority 
are  willing  to  have  the  truth  known.  In  many  schools  it  is 
claimed  that  seventy  per  cent  are  reformed  and  thirty  per  cent  go 
down.  Thirty  per  cent  is  a  small  number,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  charges  against  everyone  sent  to  an  institution. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  those  in  charge  of  reformatories  that 
some  of  the  inmates  are  released  too  soon ;  although  their  time 
is  up,  they  have  not  been  moulded  sufficiently  to  withstand 
temptation.  The  superintendent  of  a  reformatory  should  be 
allowed  to  decide  such  cases.  No  person,  no  matter  at  what  age, 
should  be  allowed  freedom,  unless  there  be  reasonable  probabil- 
ity that  he  will  not  be  dangerous  to  life,  property  or  public 
peace. 

Every  inmate  leaving  a  reformatory  should  be  made  to  feel  and 
understand  that  he  has  left  a  home,  to  which  he  can  always  return, 
should  temptation  prove  too  much  for  him  in  life's  struggle. 
Some  boys  sent  to  the  school  reach  the  age  when  they  must 
be  released  under  the  law,  before  the  work  of  reformation  sought 
to  be  secured,  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  has  been  accomplished 
in  their  cases.  Any  boy  committed  to  the  reform  school,  who 
has  not  attained  his* 'honor**  should  not  be  released,  but  be  sent 
to  the  reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence  to  remain  there 
until,  under  the  rules  of  that  institution,  he  has  earned  by  his 
good  conduct  his  release,  or  having  proven  by  his  bad  conduct 
that  he  is  irreclaimable,  be  sent  to  prison. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  not  a  house  of  correction, 
but  is  designed  as  a  refuge  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  who,  by  force  of  circumstances  or  associations, 
are  in  manifest  danger  of  becoming  outcasts  of  society.  It  is 
not  a  place  of  punishment  to  which  its  inmates  are  sent  as 
criminals  —  but  a  home  for  the  friendless,  neglected  and  vagrant 
children,  where,  under  the  genial  influences  of  kind  treatment 
and  physical  and  moral  training,  they  may  be  won  back  to  ways 
of  virtue  and  respectability,  and  fitted  for  positions  of  honorable 
self-support  and  lives  of  usefulness. 

Girls  committed  to  the  school  become  wards  of  the  State. 
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By  the  act  of  commitment,  fathers  and  mothers  lose  their 
parental  rights  and  responsibilities ;  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
with  the  principal  matrons,  assistant  matrons  and  teachers,  in 
behalf  of  the  State,  become  as  parents  to  the  children.  In  one 
institution  there  has  been  received  one  thousand  and  thirty  girls, 
all  coming  under  the  head  of  delinquents,  and  of  all  colors,  con- 
ditions and  nationalities. 

Many  of  the  girls  were  not  naturally  vicious,  but  have  either 
been  led  into  wrong-doing  by  those  older  and  of  stronger  mind, 
or  have  been  forced  into  it  by  home  conditions.  The  homes 
that  most  of  our  girls  come  from,  and  the  kind  of  parents  they 
have,  could  not  well  bring  about  other  results.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  ignorance  of  parents,  sometimes  the  avarice,  and  often 
the  viciousness  brought  about  by  drunkenness,  which  is  the 
potent  factor. 

Girls  respond,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  the  orderly 
life  of  the  school.  As  they  are  at  an  impressionable  age  and  free 
from  distraction,  they  are  easily  led  to  accept  their  duties  in  the 
industrial  and  book  schools.  This  work  becomes  a  pleasurable 
outlet  for  their  energies.  To  many  of  them  on  arrival  cleanliness 
is  a  stranger,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  them  to  the  rules 
in  this  respect.  In  the  matter  of  classification,  about  one  in 
ten  passes  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  only  a  half  dozen  of  these 
are  persistently  recalcitrant.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  more 
amenable  to  the  lighter  forms  of  discipline  than  older  girls. 
Although  the  impulse  to  run  away  overcomes  them  more  readily 
than  older  girls,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  they  hold  less  fixedly 
in  mind  the  idea  of  getting  their  freedom  and  show  a  contented- 
ness  with  their  daily  life  after  the  period  of  quarantine  is  over. 
The  habits  of  the  younger  girls  are  not  so  fixed  as  in  older 
girls.  They  are  more  amenable  to  lighter  forms  of  discipline 
than  older  girls;  more  curious,  hence  more  easily  interested  and 
pleased;  they  talk  less  of  getting  their  freedom;  they  are  more 
active  and  less  ready  to  settle  down  to  steady  habits  of  work; 
they  are  all  backward  in  school;  they  are  able  to  concentrate 
attention  for  only  a  short  period  of  time;  few  know  how  to  dust, 
sweep,  wash,  cook  or  sew;  they  must  be  taught  the  common 
decencies  of  life. 
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The  aim  is  to  develop  healthy  bodily  and  mental  activities. 
There  is  little  of  repression.  The  effort  is  to  hold  in  check,  and 
if  possible  to  eliminate,  vicious  tendencies  by  fostering  a  healthy 
development  of  the  physical  and  mental  and  moral  life.  The 
means  to  this  end  may  be  described  under  the  following  three 
divisions: 

(a)  Physical  Culture  —  A  careful  examination  of  each  girl  is 
made  by  a  competent  physician  soon  after  her  arrival.  Calis- 
thenics and  gymnastic  exercises  suited  to  her  years  and  bodily 
conditions  are  prescribed  by  the  instructor  in  physical  culture, 
and  practised  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium. 

(b)  Educational  Work — The  object  of  the  educational  work  is 
to  arouse  interest  and  to  develop  skill  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
management  of  an  ordinary  household,  and  to  give  to  all  the 
best  common  school  education. 

(c)  Moral  Instruction  —  The  moral  instruction  is  enforced  by 
practice  and  example  rather  than  by  precept.  The  officers  and 
teachers  are  all  selected  with  reference  to  their  personal  qualifi- 
cations and  influence  upon  the  girls  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
institution.  Girls  upon  admission  are  kept  apart  from  the  other 
inmates  until  their  characters  and  habits  are  ascertained,  and 
are  then  placed  in  one  cottage  or  another,  according  to  their 
characteristics.  Corporal  punishment  is  prohibited.  For  dis- 
ciplinary purposes,  resort  is  had  to  withdrawal  of  some  privilege 
or  opportunity  which  would  be  prized.  In  the  rare  instances  in 
which  anything  further  is  required,  there  is  seclusion  in  well- 
lighted  isolated  rooms  under  medical  observation,  with  light  but 
nutritious  diet  and  regular  outdoor  exercise. 

There  is  hope  for  the  girl  with  an  uncontrolled  temper,  habits 
of  petty  thieving  and  sexual  weakness.  Such  a  girl  will  have 
upsets,  but  she  needs  someone  to  sympathize  with  her  and  guide 
her.  She  is  not  troubled  with  inertia.  The  typical  profligate 
is  contented  and  soft.  Some  girls,  like  their  parents,  are  so 
crude  and  ignorant  and  have  so  low  a  standard  of  life,  that  if 
they  can  be  made  morally  decent  and  able  to  earn  a  living,  little 
more  can  be  expected. 
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When  institution  girls  are  sent  out,  they  feel  more  responsible 
to  strangers  than  to  their  parents  or  relatives  at  home ;  they  are 
often  sent  to  strangers  first  before  being  returned  to  the  free- 
dom of  their  own  home,  where  they  may  not  feel  obliged  to  do 
their  best. 

It  is  ^he  belief  of  many  that  a  girl  should  be  in  an  institution 
for  at  least  three  years,  but  that  she  should  be  given  repeated 
trials.  For  long  seclusion  does  not  fit  her  for  the  outside  world, 
avrection  cannot  be  consummated  in  an  institution  where  the 
life  is  necessarily  one  of  rule  and  routine,  and  where  personal 
responsibility  is  very  limited. 

Arthur  MacDonald. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 
I.  His  Relation  TO  His  Predecessors* 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  a  more  distinctively  literary 
study  on  a  sound  basis  in  our  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  western  world  —  a  study  necessarily  profoundly  affected 
by  the  broad  principles  now  underlying  the  pursuits  of  philology, 
history,  philosophy  and  science  —  it  has  been  inevitable  that 
Shakespeare,  the  chief  dramatic  interpreter  of  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  this  western  world,  should  become  the  subject  of 
renewed  inquiry  and  discussion.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  this 
output  that  it  is  with  some  temerity  that  one  even  announces  a 
paper  on  Shakespeare.  I  shall  merely  plead  as  my  excuse  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  subject  bom  of  a  study  existing  and  increas- 
ing now  consciously  through  twenty  years;  and  similarly,  I 
believe  I  may  count  on  a  degree  of  intimacy  and  interest  in 
others.  Paradoxical  or  not,  this  very  familiarity  contributes  a 
chief  reason  for  writing  on  these  matters. 

But  if  Shakespeare  has  become  more  and  more  a  subject  of  aca- 
demic study,  he  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  tradition  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  stage  and  playworld.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  latest 
book  on  "Shakespeare  and  the  Modem  Stage"  would  imply  that 
it  is  requiring  serious  effort  in  Great  Britain  to  restore  Shake- 
speare to  what  Mr.  Lee  considers  his  theoretically  deserved 
place  in  popular  esteem  and  to  win  general  practical  acceptance 
for  the  recognition  of  the  poet's  educational  value.  We  hear 
from  many  sides,  as  from  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  Russian 
novelist,  Tolstoy,  that  Shakespeare  is  entirely  overrated.  A 
stay  in  New  York  for  several  weeks  at  the  height  of  the  theatri- 
cal season  usually  displays  the  fact  that  no  Shakespearean  play 
at  all  is  regularly  before  the  public  in  that  city.  Two  houses  of 
grand  opera  in  full  blast  —  in  the  belief  that  New  York  can  sup- 
port what  no  other  city  on  earth  attempts  —  musical  concerts 
without  number,  unlimited  vaudeville,  but  in  genuine  theatrical 

^  The  material  for  this  and  the  paper  to  follow  was  used  in  lectures  before 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  in  January,  1907. 
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work  only  a  sprinkling  of  nondescript  representations,  seem  to 
be  what  the  American  public,  judged  by  the  New  York  stand- 
ard, is  demanding,  or  is  at  least  paying  for.  The  Ben  Greet 
Company  well  nigh  alone  may  be  excepted.  This  company  has 
been  travelling  among  our  universities  and  smaller  cities  in  the 
South  and  West,  presenting  the  morality  of  "Everyman"  and 
sundry  plays  of  Shakespeare  with  a  simplicity  and  a  naturalness 
suggestive  of  the  Elizabethan  spirit. 

Every  age  and  generation  has  its  own  way  of  looking  at  things: 
demands  its  new  and  personal  interpretation  of  a  philosophy  of 
literature  and  of  life.  Like  the  continued  recurrence  of  spring- 
time and  youth,  the  mystery  is  ever  new  and  never  ceases  to 
surprise.  Each  one  must  interpret  a  piece  of  literature  in  his 
own  modes  of  thought,  must  experience  its  enjoyment  and  derive 
its  lessons  for  himself.  The  really  great  masters  in  literature  — 
and  they  are  necessarily  very  few  —  are  great  just  in  that  they 
divined  and  expressed  life  in  such  large  measure  as  to  give  some- 
thing, and  never  the  same  thing,  to  each  age  and  generation,  to 
every  student  of  literature  anywhere. 

Three  such  names  the  ancient  Greeks  undoubtedly  furnished : 
Homer,  if  we  may  still  unite  under  one  name  the  racial  genius 
that  produced  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  ^schylus,  the  author 
of  the  Agamemnon  trilogy  and  the  Prometheus ;  and  Sophocles, 
the  portrayer  of  CEdipus's  agony  and  Antigone's  calm  despair. 
Our  modem  age  —  and  this  is  the  glory  of  our  Mother  Country 
and  the  British  race  —  furnished  certainly  one,  and  perhaps  but 
one:  the  creator  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Mercutio;  of  Shylock 
and  Portia;  of  Richard  III  and  Henry  V;  of  Bully  Bottom  and 
Falstaff  and  Dogberry  and  Touchstone  and  the  Fool  in  "Lear;" 
of  Beatrice  and  Rosalind  and  Viola;  of  Brutus,  of  Hamlet,  and 
Othello,  and  lago,  of  Lear  and  Edmund,  of  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and 
the  Lady  Cordelia,  of  Imogen,  of  Prosper©  —  but  where  shall  we 
end .'  The  Prospero-Shakespeare  has  minted  so  many  fresh  coins 
from  his  brain  to  be  current  among  mankind ! 

I  have  used  advisedly  the  term  "creator."  For  this  act 
approaches  most  nearly  that  of  divinity  itself.  He  made  man  in 
His  own  image:  He  created  the  living  soul.    We  do  not  speak  of 
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Falstaff,  Hamlet,  lago,  Cleopatra,  as  types,  generic  of  a  class. 
We  mean  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  lago,  Cleopatra  themselves,  por- 
trayed in  all  their  complexity.  Your  lesser  writers,  even  of  as 
great  magnitude  as  Charles  Dickens,  deal  in  types.  But  Divin- 
ity creates  the  individual,  and  can  go  no  farther. 

From  this  point  of  view  in  our  English  literature,  perhaps 
Chaucer  alone  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  first  great  class  of 
poets,  makers  or  creators.  The  tragedy  of  **Troilus  and  Cri- 
seyde"  stirred  with  profound  pity  through  its  story  of  unhappy 
love  two  hundred  years  before  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  For  I  still 
must  adhere  rather  to  Professor  Price's  delicate  interpretation 
printed  ten  years  ago  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  than  accept  the  attempt  of  Professor  Cook,  of  Yale, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Association,  at  an  extreme  modifica- 
tion of  this  view,  where  Chaucer's  Criseyde  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  wanton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  latter  conception  leaves 
out  the  very  thing  in  dispute  —  the  literary  quality  —the  deli- 
cacy of  insight,  the  interpretative  power  of  a  master-poet.  I 
think  we  may  accept,  too,  that  the  dramatic  genius  that  created 
the  Wife  of  Bath  was  not  only  of  a  high  order,  but  not  far  below 
that  which  produced  Falstaff  himself. 

In  other  literatures,  whom  shall  we  name?  Some  deny  this 
first  great  position  to  Dante,  the  chief  poet  of  mediaevalism,  as 
too  subjective  and  egoistic  despite  all  his  populating  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  Many  likewise  deny  the  first  of  all 
positions  to  Milton,  the  creator  of  Satan;  although  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  places  him  at  the 
head  of  all  English  poetry.  The  answer  depends  not  a  little  on 
our  conception  of  what  poetry  is  or  should  be,  and  the  place  of 
the  made  epic  in  its  relation  to  the  drama  in  literary  art. 

The  lyric  singers  with  their  outbursts  of  the  glorified  Me  are 
in  still  another  class  —  except  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  where  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  lifts  the  speaker  and  singer  far  beyond  him- 
self into  the  heights  of  a  glorified  ecstasy. 

Shall  we  include  Moli^re,  who  has  best  expressed  the  racial 
genius  of  the  French  people  ?  Shall  we  then  name  the  German 
Goethe,  who  a  hundred  years  before  anticipated  so  much  of  the 
critical  and  scientific  intellectual  habit  of  the  nineteenth  and 
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twentieth  centuries?  Shall  we  name  the  lone  figure  of  Don 
Quixote  in  Spanish  literature,  the  contemporary  of  Falstaff, 
lingering  between  the  eve  of  mediaevalism  and  the  dawn  of  mo- 
dernity, which  laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away  ?  Diverse  answers 
may  come  from  different  sources. 

The  great  difference  in  the  present  approach  to  Shakespeare 
from  that  of  former  days  is  the  contributory  light  which  is 
thrown  upon  him.  The  poet  is  studied  not  only  for  and  in  him- 
self, but  in  the  light  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and 
these  in  view  of  a  world  movement.  This  does  not  mean  any 
the  less  intimate  study  of  the  poet's  work  in  and  for  itself;  but 
a  wider  knowledge,  a  greater  intelligence,  and  larger  sympathies 
have  become  associated  with  that  closer  study.  We  wonder  no 
less  at  the  intellectual  power  and  poetic  imagination  which  pro- 
duced the  work;  but  we  are  able  to  trace  better  the  normal 
processes  by  which  that  genius  developed.  Shakespeare  becomes 
removed  from  the  position  of  a  fetich,  and  is  chiefly  the  con- 
structive artist  working  in  a  dramatic  medium. 

We  do  not  expect  to  And  a  great  mountain  peak  rising  isolated 
out  of  a  low-lying  plain,  but  approached  by  a  broken  and  undu- 
lating country.  Shakespeare  had  his  predecessors  like  Lyly, 
Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe;  contemporaries  like  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  Middleton,  Hey  wood  and 
Dekker;  followers  like  Massinger  and  Webster.  The  Eliza- 
bethan age  was  one  of  intense  poetic  and  dramatic  activity. 
Coming  after  the  physical  and  mental  unrest  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VHI  and  Mary,  it  was  one  of  rich,  full,  pulsating  life. 
This  corresponding  movement  in  literature  found  its  best  ex- 
pression in  dramatic  form.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  a  dramatist, 
as  in  our  degenerate  days  everybody  has  written  fiction.  And 
Shakespeare  was  the  highest  fulfillment  of  this  best  expression 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  his  day.  Or  to  state  it  differently  in  a 
sentence  somewhat  adapted :  The  greatest  glory  of  England  is 
her  literature,  and  the  greatest  glory  of  her  literature  is  its 
poetry,  and  the  greatest  glory  of  her  poetry  is  its  dramatic 
rather  than  its  epic  and  lyric  triumphs;  and  the  greatest  drama- 
tist —  among  this  set  of  remarkable  men  who  have  been  too  far 
unknown  to  the  general  reader  —  is  Shakespeare. 
5 
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But  let  us  leave  externals  and  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  plays 
themselves.  We  know  well  that  Shakespeare  did  not  invent  new 
forms,  any  more  than  he  usually  invented  his  plots.  He  merely 
transcended  other  men's  work  by  the  power,  glow,  and  vigor  of 
his  imagination.  Before  Shakespeare  there  were  comedies  like 
Lyly's,  stilted  and  affected  though  they  were;  there  were  Chron- 
icle or  History  Plays  like  Peele's  "Edward  I,"  Greene's  "James 
IV,"  Marlowe's  "Edward  H,"  and  the  anonymous  "Exiward 
HI;"  Romantic  Plays,  again  like  Greene's  "James  IV;"  exam- 
ples of  bombast  like  Peele's  "Battle  of  Alcazar,"  Greene's  "Al- 
phonsus  of  Arragon"  and  Marlowe's  "Tamburlaine;"  Tragedies 
of  Blood  like  Kyd's  "Spanish  Tragedy"  and  Marlowe's  "Jew  of 
Malta."  Before  Shakespeare  wrote  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and 
"Lucrece"  there  were  narrative  poems  like  those  ot  Spenser, 
Lodge's  "Glaucus  and  Scilla,"  Daniel's  "Complaint  of  Rosa- 
mond," and  Marlowe's  "Hero  and  Leander."  Before  Shake- 
speare's essays  in  the  Sonnet,  there  had  been  not  only  Wyatt 
and  Surrey,  who  introduced  the  form  to  English  literature,  but 
Sidney's  "Astrophel  and  Stella,"  long  the  model  for  a  sonnet 
sequence  on  unhappy  love,  with  its  countless  imitators. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  remember  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
Continental  literatures  on  the  Elizabethan,  for  it  is  only  by 
degrees  that  we  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  their 
study  as  bearing  on  this  subject.  In  an  age  of  travel  accompany- 
ing the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the  Renaissance,  England  knew 
French  and  Italian  literatures  fairly  well,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
more  remote  Spanish  and  German.  Latin  —  however  carelessly 
learned  and  used  —  was  still  the  universal  tongue  of  the  school 
and  of  all  education ;  and  Greek  had  begun  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  universities.  Most  of  these  influences  met  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Shakespeare,  as  the  crea- 
ture of  his  age.  So  vividly  Italian  does  the  dramatist  seem  at 
times  that  some  think  he  must  have  visited  Italy  —  the  Northern 
Italy  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  of  Milan  and  Verona  and  Man- 
tua and  Padua  and  Venice.  He  does  not  describe  so  closely  the 
Italy  further  South  —  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  French  conversations  in  "Henry  V,"  and  French  phrases 
and  sentences  scattered  through  the  plays,  make  it  probable  that 
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their  author  knew  a  sort  of  Anglo-French,  picked  up  in  the 
streets  and  taverns  of  London  which  still  held  close  relations 
with  the  neighboring  French  coast.  He  did  not  know  German. 
I  recall  now  only  one  German  expression  in  the  plays:  *'Z«j- 
tique,  as  the  Dutchman  says,"  in  "All's  Well,"  II,  iii,  37. 

He  must  have  known  of  Lyly's  Latin  Accidence  which  he 
ridiculed  in  the  "Merry  Wives,"  and  have  read  some  of  the 
stories  of  Ovid  and  picturesque  portions  of  Vergil  —  tale-tellers 
who  were  favorites  during  the  Middle  Age  and  far  into  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  acquainted  somewhat 
with  Livy,  the  popular  Latin  historian,  and  naturally  had  read  a 
play  or  two  of  Plautus  and  of  Seneca,  in  a  day  of  classical  imita- 
tive impulse.  A  Stratford  Grammar  School-boy  would  at  least 
know  something  of  Latin,  if  he  knew  anything.  There  were 
then  no  courses  to  divert  his  attention  like  our  present  day  Eng- 
lish, History,  and  Higher  Mathematics  in  American  preparatory 
schools,  the  examinations  in  which,  for  entrance  to  college,  I  am 
sure  Shakespeare  could  not  have  passed. 

We  can  now  better  understand  how  Shakespeare  entered  upon 
his  career  of  dramatist.  Becoming  connected  somehow  with  the 
theatre,  he  practised  his  'prentice  hand  in  working  over  old 
plays.  He  doubtless  at  first  attempted  no  more  than  to  make  a 
play  go  better  and  be  more  actable  —  attract  a  bigger  public,  and 
bring  more  silver  into  the  receipt -box.  He  must  have  turned 
instinctively  to  scenes  which  contained  dramatic  possibilities 
and  have  developed  those,  perhaps  leaving  many  portions  of  the 
diA  play  as  it  was.  At  length,  while  still  making  use  of  older 
material,  whether  in  a  crude  play  already  existing  or  in  a  story- 
bookf  he  seized  upon  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  a  situation  and 
of  a  character,  and  wrote  the  play  from  start  to  finish.  Yet, 
never  did  the  dramatist  give  up  his  early  habit  of  helping  out  an 
old  play  and  making  it  more  probable  by  touching  up  certain 
scenes  or  rewriting  them  entirely  afresh,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
play  to  some  colleague.  It  was  a  method  perhaps  inseparable 
from  the  theatrical  exigencies  of  the  day.  This  seems  the  best 
way  to  explain  at  later  and  very  different  stages  of  his  work  the 
inequalities  and  deficiencies  in  such  a  variety  of  plays  as  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Timon  of  Athens,"  "Pericles,"  and 
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perhaps  "Henry  VIII."  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  "The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  the  first  act  of  which  some  have  supposed 
to  be  Shakespeare's  and  the  rest  continued  and  completed  by 
John  Fletcher,  is  in  any  part  Shakespeare's  at  all. 

Not  enough  has  yet  been  investigated  concerning  this  connec- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays  with  his  predecessors  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  with  much  of  the  older  Elizabethan  and  Conti- 
nental material.  The  dramatist  in  the  past  has  been  studied  too 
far  by  himself  and  for  himself.  A  beginning,  however,  is  being 
made  and  a  better  opportunity  offered,  by  the  new  editions  of 
Elizabethan  dramatists  and  contemporary  documents  undertaken 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  other  Presses. 

Nearly  all  the  first  plays  of  Shakespeare  had  prototypes:  a 
ground  plan  that  the  dramatist  worked  upon.  There  was  an  old 
play  on  the  victories  of  Talbot  over  the  French,  retold  in  "I 
Henry  VI."  There  were  old  plays  on  the  bloodshedding  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  recounted  in  "II  and  III  Henry  VI; "  more 
than  one  old  play,  indeed,  existed  on  the  popular  conception  of 
the  hump-backed,  bloody  Richard  III.  Plautus  had  an  old  play, 
the  Mencechmi^  on  the  confusion  of  two  brothers;  on  this  seems 
to  have  been  built  an  old  Elizabethan  play,  "The  Historie  of 
Error;"  and  this  in  turn  became  the  ground  work  for  Shake- 
speare's "The  Comedy  of  Errors."  An  old  double  play,  "The 
Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John"  in  ten  acts,  or  two  parts, 
was  the  basis  of  Shakespeare's  single  play  of  "King  John." 
There  was  possibly  an  older  play  on  the  subject  of  the  deposed 
King  "Richard  II,"  and  a  wretched  piece,  "The  Famous  Vic- 
tories of  Henry  V,"  suggested  points  to  all  three  plays  contain- 
ing Prince  Hal:  both  parts  of  "Henry  IV"  and  "Henry  V." 
Maybe  there  was  an  older  play  on  Shylock,  the  Jew  of  Venice. 
Beyond  question  an  older  play  explains  much  that  is  otherwise 
inexplicable  in  the  Tragedy  of  Blood,  "Titus  Andronicus." 
There  was  an  older  "Hamlet"  play  with  the  ghost  and  all  the 
other  disturbing  improbabilities,  and  it  has  been  guessed,  with 
some  degree  of  assurance,  that  the  writer  of  this  old  play  was 
Thomas  Kyd,  the  author  of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy." 

I  emphasize  this  phase  of  Shakespeare's  early  work,  because 
it  is  just  here  that  the  most  insoluble  problems  occur  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  history  and  development  of  Shakespeare's  art.  To 
me  the  periods  of  Shakespeare's  work  that  have  proved  most  re- 
warding, are  two:  that  of  the  plays  which  traces  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  the  dramatist's  art,  and  that  which  displays  his 
greatest  achievement  in  comedy  and  tragedy. 

In  this  work  of  revamping  old  stuff  and  improving  old  themes, 
it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  began  with  the 
dder  chronicle  form  of  play  and  the  traditions  of  classical 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Such  a  theory  best  explains  what  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  cmx  in  Shakespeare  —  the  relation  of  "II  and 
III  Henry  VI"  to  the  two  older  plays,  their  originals,  viz. :  "The 
Contention  Between  the  Two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster," 
and  the  "True  Tragedie  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,"  and  the 
relation  of  all  four  of  these,  still  further,  to  "I  Henry  VI"  and 
"Richard  III."  The  inextricable  confusion  can  only  be  ex- 
plained, it  seems  to  me,  by  a  reference  to  this  process  of  work- 
ing over  old  plays.  While  the  theory  may  not  be  proved  at  every 
point,  it  is  one  of  which  I  have  become  fairly  convinced  and 
upon  which  I  have  had  the  hardihood  to  write  more  than  once. 

The  problem  is  this.  We  have  six  plays.  There  has  been 
some  to  doubt  that  they  are  Shakespeare's  at  all  —  yet  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  every  one  of 
the  six.  The  subject  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was  an  inter- 
esting and  a  vital  one  historically,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  popular  Tragedy  of  Blood  was  also  essentially  dramatic. 
There  must  have  been  originally  an  old  play  or  plays  on  this 
subject  —  before  Shakespeare  engaged  with  the  material  at  all. 
This  original  matter  Shakespeare,  most  probably  with  others, 
worked  over  into  the  two  plays  existing  in  quarto  form:  "The 
Contention  Between  the  Two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster" 
and  the  "True  Tragedie  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York."  Note  the 
expression,  ^^True  Tragedie^'  implying  that  there  was  another 
inferior  version  and  perhaps  a  rival  performance  by  a  theatrical 
company  on  the  next  block.  I  believe,  consequently,  that  in 
these  two  plays,  "The  Contention"  and  the  "True  Tragedie," 
while  not  wholly,  and  possibly  not  largely,  Shakespeare's,  we 
have  incorporated  the  oldest  and  first  specimens  of  his  work  to 
be  found. 
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A  very  little  later  it  dawned  upon  the  dramatist,  that  this 
material  could  be  used  to  still  further  advantage.  He  could  de- 
velop these  two  plays  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  prefix  a  play 
and  affix  a  play  —  material  for  which  already  existed  in  previous 
plays  —  and  connect  all  four,  thus  resulting  into  a  tetralogy  on 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  VI,  crowned  by  the  figure  of  the 
wicked  monster,  whom  these  dissensions  had  generated,  Rich- 
ard HI. 

Whatever  part  of  the  original  plays  "The  Contention"  and 
the  "True  Tragedie,"  and  even  of  the  new  plays  thus  produced, 
may  have  been  by  others  —  Peele,  Lodge,  or  even  Greene  and 
Marlowe  —  the  new  conception  of  an  historic  tetralogy  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  one  mind,  and  this  one  mind  to  have  been 
Shakespeare's.  The  one  name  that  emerges  and  certainly  had 
a  hand  in  them,  though  all  four  of  the  pieces  were  probably  com- 
posite, as  described,  is  Shakespeare's.  All  the  changes,  height- 
ening, developing,  expanding,  seem  to  have  this  one  object  in 
view.  An  old  play  existed  on  Talbot's  victories  over  the 
French;  it  could  be  reduced  and  altered.  The  events  were  those 
of  the  early  days  of  Henry  VI.  It  is  only  necessary  to  heighten 
the  parts  dealing  with  Talbot's  bravery,  lengthen  the  pathetic 
business  of  the  death  of  Talbot  and  his  young  son  into  a  lyrical 
outburst,  introduce  Henry  VI  as  an  inefifective  young  king  just 
coming  of  age,  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
in  the  delightful  scene  of  the  plucking  of  the  white  and  red  roses 
in  the  Temple  Garden  —  for  whose  can  such  poetry  be  save 
Shakespeare's,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  art  ?  Finally,  add 
the  wooing  of  Margaret  by  Suffolk  for  his  king  (and  for  himself) 
as  a  good  curtain  —  and  there  you  are !  The  play  is  done  and  you 
may  label  it  "I  Henry  VI"  and  let  it  precede  the  other  two  old 
quarto  plays  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  • 

The  Margaret  Episode  at  the  end  of  "I  Henry  VI"  leads  us 
to  expect  more  —  for  it  is  unmistakably  inserted  at  the  close  with 
this  intention.  It  introduces  a  new  element  and  serves  as  a 
transition  to  the  following  parts.     The  figure  of  Margaret  is 

'  My  arguments  for  this  were  stated  some  years  ago  in  a  paper  in  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Modem  Language  Association  entitled  *'  The  Episodes  in  'I 
Henry  VI.' »» 
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the  one  character  that  is  in  all  four  plays  of  the  tetralogy  —  from 
first  to  last.  By  a  fictitious  device  —  undoubtedly,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  work  of  Shakespeare  —  Margaret  appears  in  all  four 
plays,  unhistorically,  it  is  true,  but,  dramatically,  very  effective: 
in  the  first  two  as  a  lover;  in  the  last  two,  Cassandra-like, 
heaping  curses  and  prophesying  doom. 

With  the  old  Talbot  play  thus  converted  into  a  Henry  VI 
play  and  this  introduction  now  called  "I  Henry  VI"  completed, 
the  dramatist  returned  to  the  old  plays  of  "The  Contention"  and 
**The  True  Tragedie,"  dealing  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in 
which  it  is  most  probable  Shakespeare  already  had  a  decisive 
share.  What  would  he  now  do?  Why,  naturally  take  these  two 
plays  with  their  excellent  dramatic  raw  material,  and  in  the  light 
of  "I  Henry  VI,"  develop  them,  extend  them,  expand  them,  in- 
tensify their  dramatic  and  lyrical  notes,  and  thus  expanded  and 
intensified  call  them  "II  and  III  Henry  VI,"  respectively. 

The  two  plays  contain  plenty  of  good  stuff.  Thus,  the  dying 
words  of  the  conscience-stricken  Cardinal  Beaufort : 

Comb  down  his  hair:  look,  look !  it  stands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. 
Give  me  some  drink.    .    .    . 

And  Warwick  comments: 

See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  g^ ! 

Already  in   **III   Henry  VI"  the  deformed,  hump-backed 
Richard  is  characterized  by  his  monologue  form : 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother, 

And  this  word  *  love '  which  grey  beards  call  divine. 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another 

And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone. 

The  true  conception  is  already  there,  and  forthwith  a  final 
fourth  play  is  appended:  "Richard  III."  Richard  had  been  the 
subject,  seemingly,  of  more  than  one  play  before;  but  this  is  the 
first  indication  of  any  consistent  psychological  conception  of  the 
character.  Many  hands  may  have  dealt  with  the  original  dram- 
atic material  in  the  four  plays ;  but  it  seems  that  no  one  but 
Shakespeare  —  the  same  conscious  artist,  who  developed  later 
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into  the  creator  of  Hamlet,  I^go,  Othello  and  Lear  —  planned 
putting  these  four  plays  together  into  a  sequence  and  one  consis- 
tent whole  with  their  fitting  culmination  in  the  imperious  Rich- 
ard. The  characteristic  psychology  of  the  later  plays  may  be 
already  discerned  in  the  earlier  ones.  Here  are  the  definite 
marks  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  near  its  beginning.  As  in  the 
later  plays,  there  is  the  conifict  between  forces  —  a  great  waste 
of  heroic  qualities,  courage,  determination,  great  will  —  and 
somehow  something  that  impels  our  sympathy.  The  tremendous 
will-power  and  the  splendid  audacity  in  courting  Lady  Anne  is 
the  justification  of  what  would  otherwise  be  an  improbable  and 
painful  scene.  The  self-control  in  chasing  away  the  visions  of 
the  night  which  are  troubling  a  haunted  conscience;  the  dying  a 
death  grandly  and  bravely  on  the  battlefield  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  —  these  qualities  call  forth  admiration,  even  with  a  natural 
detestation  of  Richard's  character.  Full  of  crudities,  irrele- 
vances these  four  early  history  plays  naturally  are;  they  reveal 
their  mixed  origin  and  complex  nature,  indicate  that  they  rest 
on  other  plays  and  contain  elements  we  may  accept  as  un-Shake- 
spearean ;  but  they  show,  too,  the  process  of  beginning,  growing, 
strengthening  work;  characteristics  that  are  later  developed  in 
the  creation  of  the  masterpieces  of  modem  dramatic  literature. 
Another  point  anent  the  literary  quality  of  "Richard  III" 
may  here  be  touched  upon.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  vexed 
relations  of  the  quarto  and  the  folio.  The  text  of  the  English 
Globe  and  Cambridge  editors,  usually  adopted  without  question, 
adheres  in  the  main,  as  is  known,  to  the  quarto  text,  as  an 
earlier  version  than  that  of  the  folio,  and  supposedly  more  nearly 
like  Shakespeare's  original  manuscripts.  Other  editors  like  the 
American  Richard  Grant  White,  or  the  maker  of  the  latest  edi- 
tion, Professor  Neilson,  in  the  American  Cambridge  Poets 
series,  accept  the  folio  copy  of  1623  as  a  later,  better  and  cor- 
rected form.  The  differences  between  the  two  views  has  been 
great  and  the  discussion  has  sometimes  degenerated  into  violent 
controversy.  One  point  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  advo- 
cates of  one  text  or  the  other,  I  am  convinced  of.  After  going 
through  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  these  variations  —  for  they 
are  legion — to  my  mind  and  to  any  literary  feeling  I  possess,  the 
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person  who  made  many  of  these  alterations  from  quarto  to  folio — 
often  merely  of  a  single  word  in  a  line  —  whether  Shakespeare 
or  not,  was  unquestionably  a  poet  with  distinctively  subtle  qual- 
ities. The  Cambridge  editors  bluntly  affirm  that  the  quarto  is 
probably  from  Shakespeare's  copy.  But  may  not  the  poet  him- 
self (for  certainly  it  was  som^  poet)  have  altered  his  own  copy  in 
the  course  of  time  to  the  great  improvement  of  scores,  nay  hun- 
dreds, of  lines?  It  will  be  found  that  change  after  change  has 
been  made  to  escape  awkward  iterations  of  words  and  syllables, 
to  introduce  a  concrete  or  specific  word  in  place  of  a  general 
term,  as  children  for  kindred  or  fathers  for  parents^  or  to  bring 
in  an  entirely  new  poetic  idea.  But  the  editors  of  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  having  started  ofif  on  a  certain  path  in  obedience  to 
a  theory,  insistently  keep  it  and  will  have  none  of  these  things. 

It  is,  of  course,  beside  the  question,  but  I  may  frankly  express 
the  opinion  for  myself,  that  after  working  for  some  years  over 
the  variations  between  the  quarto  and  folio  copies  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  and  considering  the  number  of  misprints  and 
errors  in  both,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  like  a  perfect  text 
of  Shakespeare  exists,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  very 
well  exist.  The  elements  that  enter  into  the  process  are  entirely 
too  fanciful  and  subjective.  None  of  the  old  copies  is  altogether 
trustworthy,  and  when  we  begin  to  alter,  no  two  of  us,  for  ex- 
ample, will  agree  as  to  the  precise  alteration  to  be  made ;  nay, 
frequently,  indeed,  will  not  be  even  consistent  in  the  treatment 
in  dififerent  places  of  apparently  the  same  phenomena. 

This  lack  of  consistency  is  the  most  grievous  sin  of  all  exist- 
ing texts.     Editors  are  capable  of  doing  on  one  page  what  they 
calmly  ignore  on  another.     The  English  Globe  and  Cambridge 
text,  generally  accepted  as  the  standard  —  and  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  say  any  other  is  preferable  —  is  open  frequently  to  this 
charge  of  inconsistency  from  which  all  texts  suffer;  but  to  my 
feeling  the  Globe  and  Cambridge  text  is  subject  to  the  more 
damning  fault  of  having  been  established  by  minds  that,  while 
remarkably  accurate  in  details  of  textual  criticism,  seemingly 
had  no  adequate  feeling  for  poetic  distinction. 
But  we  can  sec  the  beginner  Shakespeare  practising  in  Comedy 

aad  Tragedy  no  less  than  in  the  History  Play.     In  perhaps  the 
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latest  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  that  of  Professor  Neilson 
in  the  American  Cambridge  Poets  edition  just  mentioned,  the 
editor  has  departed  from  the  usual  folio  arrangement  of  the 
Comedies  and  the  Tragedies,  and  has  ventured  to  classify  these 
according  to  content  and  to  rearrange  them  in  their  presumed 
chronological  order.  In  doing  so  he  follows  the  traditional 
opinion  that  **Love's  Labour's  Lost"  is  Shakespeare's  earliest 
Comedy.  It  may  be  so;  but  for  a  long  time  I  have  not  been 
able  to  escape  the  feeling  that  much  may  be  said  for  the 
"Comedy  of  Errors"  being  the  first  in  point  of  time.  Profes- 
sor Baker,  of  Harvard,  in  his  new  book  on  Shakespeare's  Growth 
as  a  Dramatist,  places  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  first  and  the 
"Comedy  of  Errors"  later,  on  the  ground  of  advance  in  dra- 
matic structure.  But  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  "Errors"  he  was  following  an  older  construc- 
tion, while  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  is  largely  his  own  invention, 
and  though  later  is  structurally  feebler,  but  in  characterization 
is  superior.  In  itself,  it  seems  to  me  more  natural  that  the 
dramatist  in  a  first  attempt  should  have  followed  older  lines 
rather  than  have  cut  out  for  himself  comparatively  new  paths. 

Two  plays  of  Plautus  suggested  the  central  episodes  —  the 
confusion  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the  wife's  dining  with  a 
stranger  while  the  real  husband  beats  in  vain  at  the  door  outside 
for  admittance.  Upon  this  material  seems  to  have  been  built 
the  old  play,  the  "Historie  of  Error,"  which  Shakespeare  used. 
Though  this  old  play  is  known  only  by  name  and  has  long  since 
disapppeared,  we  can  almost  tell  what  it  contained.  It  was 
probably  originally  downright  crude  and  rough  farce,  some  traits 
of  which  have  been  still  retained.  What  Shakespeare  did,  as 
usual,  even  in  his  earliest  period,  was  to  add  new  elements, 
heighten  the  dramatic  appeal,  smooth  roughnesses,  and  tone  down 
violations  of  taste  and  even  of  morals.  The  shrewish  wife  is 
probably  softened  from  a  vixen ;  the  whole  courtesan  business, 
no  doubt  elaborated  in  the  original,  is  very  much  condensed,  even 
to  the  point  of  obscurity;  a  stroke  of  genius  adds  another  pair 
of  twin  brothers  —  the  servants  Dromio  —  making  the  laughable 
confusion  between  the  two  pairs,  even  as  to  one  another,  intri- 
cate beyond  belief.     I  am,  too,  inclined  to  think,  as  everything 
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moves  in  pairs,  that  the  charming  sister,  the  first  of  Shake- 
speare's sensible,  well-balanced  women,  was  also  created  and 
added  by  the  dramatist  as  a  foil  to  the  wife  and  mate  for  the 
brother.  To  distinguish  the  play  further  from  its  old  form  of 
absolute  farce  there  is  introduced  the  framework  of  the  sepa- 
rated parents  and  children  reunited  in  the  end  —  a  trait  curiously 
enough  revived  and  elaborated  in  all  the  latest  plays  of  the  dra- 
matist's life:  "Pericles,"  ''Cymbeline,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and 
"The  Tempest" 

For  the  other  two  beginning  comedies — "Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  and  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  —  no  original  play 
is  known  to  have  existed.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  such  older  form,  following  the  general  method  of 
work,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  here  also  the  case.  In 
the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  there  remains  an  echo  of  an 
older  play,  "Felismena,"  on  a  related  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  in  both  these  cases  the 
dramatist  tried  to  invent  his  own  plots.  Both  plays  deal  inci- 
dentally with  theories  of  right  education  —  a  young  man's  the- 
ories —  that  you  cannot  educate  away  from  Nature,  but  only  in 
lecognition  and  in  restraint  of  Nature's  forces.  Elach  is  founded 
upon  methods  of  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare  —  John  Lyly 
and  Robert  Greene,  respectively.  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  is 
the  best  example  in  Shakespeare  of  the  influence  of  Euphuism 
at  the  same  time  that  it  ridicules  the  extremes  of  Euphuism  and 
preciosities  of  speech  in  the  verbal  extravagances  of  the  preacher, 
the  teacher,  and  the  fantastical  Spaniard —  extravagances  caught 
up  and  reflected  ludicrously  by  the  clown  of  the  play.  Allitera- 
tions, balanced  forms  of  speech,  word  plays  in  great  profusion, 
prose  dialogue  —  all  are  in  the  manner  of  John  Lyly  —  but  the 
play  echoes,  too,  other  modes.     The  Spaniard  is 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain. 

But  also  the  more  serious  and  poetical  portions  of  Biron  and 
Rosaline,  in  the  company  of  the  King  and  Princess,  are  charac- 
terized by  affectations: 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise 
Three-pUcd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
F^es  pedantical.    .    .    . 
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Biron  declares, 

I  do  forswear  them. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  nisset  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Such  a  comedy  is  evidently  no  comedy  of  character,  but  a 
comedy  of  a  young  man's  brilliant  quips  and  words. 

Controlled  by  the  purists  in  speech,  it  has  become  the  right 
sort  of  thing  since  Professor  Clarence  Child's  admirable  disser- 
tation on  ** Euphuism,"  to  limit  the  term  specifically  to  the  qual- 
ities and  appearances  in  Lyly's  work.  But  while  we  may  well 
restrict  the  word  to  this  special  and  technical  sense,  this  usage 
has  brought  with  it  a  considerable  loss.  There  is  needed 
another  term  to  express  the  movement  in  English  speech  at  the 
time  —  a  necessary  and  on  the  whole  beneficial  movement  both 
in  its  added  refinements  and  in  its  extravagances  —  a  vogue  which 
Shakespeare's  play  illustrates  as  well  as  condemns.  In  the 
broader  and  more  generic  sense,  Shakespeare's  play  of  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost"  is  at  once  an  excellent  example  of  the  traits  of  a 
very  real  movement  in  the  history  of  English  speech  at  its  finest, 
and  a  ridiculing  of  the  same  thing  at  its  worst.  The  very  con- 
sciousness oi  this,  further  inclines  me  to  give  a  slightly  later  date 
to  the  play  than  is  customary  —  and  so  to  make  it  the  second,  or 
even  more  probably,  the  third,  rather  than  the  first  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies.  The  play  is  important  as  bearing  upon  the 
future  development  of  Shakespeare's  art;  but  especially  so  as 
illustrative  of  the  dramatist's  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
the  times. 

No  less  does  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  show  a  similar 
following  of  a  fashion.  This  play  is  Shaksepeare's  first  charac- 
teristically romantic  play,  as  the  wretched,  but  sweetly  lyrical, 
Robert  Greene  had  developed  it  before  him.  The  reviewer  in 
The  Nationy  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins' s  new  edition  of  Greene,  has 
questioned  Mr.  Coll  ins 's  statement  of  Shakespeare's  indebted- 
ness to  Greene  on  the  ground  that  it  was  nowhere  to  be  proved. 
Maybe  not.  And  yet  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that 
I  found  Mr.  Collins  holds,  and  must  beg  to  dissent  from  the  re- 
viewers who  demand  mathematical  demonstration.  The  roman- 
tic tangle  of  Love  versus.  Friendship,  the  faithlessness  and  the 
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reconciliation,  the  disguises  of  the  lady  as  a  boy  page  (already  to 
be  found  in  Lyly),  the  Robin  Hood-like  outlaws,  the  absurdly 
weak  ending  —  not  caring  how  the  play  closed  and  who  married 
whom,  so  long  as  the  characters  stood  in  pairs  and  effective 
groups  for  the  ringing  down  of  the  curtain  —  all  these  are  traits 
which  recall  qualities  of  Greene's  work  and  tell  of  a  poetical 
Shakespeare  near  the  beginning  of  his  art.  Robert  Greene  was 
too  positive  a  genius  and  prominent  a  figure  for  as  skillful  an 
adapter  as  William  Shakespeare,  beginner,  wholly  to  pass  by. 

The  beginnings  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  contain  an  even 
more  instructive  example  of  these  origins.  The  Tragedy  of 
Blood,  so  offensive  to  our  nostrils  and  feeling,  was  a  favorite 
product  of  Elizabeth's  time.  It  was  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
psychical  outcome  of  long  decades  of  internecine  war  and  reli- 
gious persecution  preceding  Henry  VHI's,  Edward's,  Mary's, 
and  Elizabeth's  reigns.  Nor  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  ever 
wholly  outgrown  it.  Our  popular  melodrama  to-day — the-villain- 
still-pursued-her  sort  of  plot — also  the  violent  imaginings  of  child- 
ren, even  the  background  of  a  play  like  the  much-talked-of  ** Great 
Divide,"  by  Mr.  Moody,  are  direct  descendants  and  are  of  a 
kind  It  is  of  pirates  on  the  high  seas  and  scalping  Indians, 
bold  banditti,  they  play.  This  sentence,  already  penned,  has 
found  delightful  confirmation  in  the  children's  extravaganza, 
"Peter  Pan,"  by  Mr.  Barrie,  as  played  for  two  seasons  in  New 
York  by  Miss  Maude  Adams.  Its  appeal  is  essentially  based 
upon  fundamental  and  universal  traits.  A  tub  of  water  may  be- 
come the  ocean  and  a  few  chips  and  splinters  rival  navies  afloat. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  penny-dreadful  and 
the  old-fashioned  dime  novel,  now  adulterated  and,  like  many 
other  food  products,  marked  down  to  a  nickel. 

"Titus  Andronicus"  is  the  first  pure  tragedy  associated  with 
Shakespeare's  name.  In  details  it  is  an  unrelieved  story  of 
bloodshed  and  cruelty  and  horror,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
tragedies  of  Seneca,  so  popular  in  the  mind  of  the  Renaissance 
and  so  abhorrent  to  us  of  to-day.  There  is  murder,  revenge, 
supernatural  agency,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  species. 
To  an  unprepared  mind,  who  does  not  know  the  type,  the  play 
is  simply  awful «- it  reeks  with  blood,  and  strong  tastes  must 
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these  sixteenth  century  Englishmen  have  had  to  accept  and 
digest  such  meat.  Many  have  doubted  that  Shakespeare,  who 
later  shows  such  rare  delicacy  in  handling  disagreeable  subjects, 
could  possibly,  even  in  the  crude  period  of  youth,  have  written 
"Titus  Andronicus."  Like  Falstafif,  they  argue,  his  'instinct' 
would  have  preserved  him.  But  contrary  to  former  opinions, 
which  compared  the  play  only  with  Shakespeare's  later  work,  in- 
dependent of  its  evolution  and  surroundings,  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  "Titus  Andronicus**  is  Shakespeare's  in  this 
sense:  it  is  an  old  play  worked  over  and  given  new  form  by  him. 
Its  very  extravagances  bear  the  hallmark  of  his  early  period.  Do 
you  wish  a  bloody  tragedy  ?  —  and  sporting  Kyd  and  Kit  Mar- 
lowe had  made  the  species  a  fine  thing  of  thrill  and  shudder, 
with  suicide,  murder,  rape,  and  ghosts.  Do  you^  too,  want  -a 
bloody  tragedy,  he  seems  to  say  to  his  theatre  manager,  and 
break  up  the  rival  show  across  the  street  ?  I  shall  let  the  blood 
flow  in  gallons. 

There  was  more  than  one  old  play  on  the  subject.  You  observe 
the  Roman  title  —  for  Englishmen  flattered  themselves  by  loca- 
ting the  scenes  of  horrible  plays  in  other  lands  than  their  own. 
The  dramatist  subjects  this  material  to  the  process  already  de- 
scribed. An  old  German  version  and  a  Dutch  version  have  been 
discovered  —  for  the  English  actors  were  very  popular  on  the 
Continent,  in  Holland  and  Germany  and  Austria,  and  carried 
these  plays  over  with  them.  From  these  two  Continental  plays 
we  can  tell  pretty  well  what  the  old  play  must  have  been  like  and 
what  were  Shakespeare's  personal  contributions.  "The  main 
features  of  the  Shakespearean  play  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  existed  in  the  earlier  dramas,  are  the  rivalry  between  Sat- 
urninus  and  Bassianus  for  the  throne,  the  funeral  of  Titus's 
sons  killed  in  war;  the  sacrifice  of  Alarbus;  the  kidnapping 
of  Lavinia  by  Bassianus,  with  the  death  of  Mutius ;  the  sending 
of  young  Lucius  with  presents  to  the  sons  of  Tamora;  and  the 
banquet  scene  in  III,  ii,  which  appears  only  in  the  first  folio  and 
is  perhaps  a  later  addition" — (Neilson). 

Leave  out,  if  you  can,  in  imagination,  the  foundation  of  the 
horrible  plot  which  is  not  Shakespeare's.  Accepting  that  —  and 
there  is  proof  that  it  was  popular  with  strong  Elizabethan  tastes 
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—  what  would  naturally  a  young  poet  make  of  it?  You  will 
observe  at  once  the  bountiful  references  to  Nature  and  animal 
life,  and  the  richness  of  poetic  allusion.     For  instance: 

Fresh  tears  stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey-dew 
UpoD  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Not  the  least  good  line  is  the  one  instanced  by  Burke  in  his 
"Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful: " 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  ? 

Historically,  "Titus  Andronicus"  is  very  important  in  Shake- 
spearean evolution.  It  is  a  link  between  the  murders  and  hor- 
rors of  Kyd's  "Spanish  Tragedy"  and  the  poet's  own  stupen- 
dous production  of  "Hamlet"  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers, 
when  he  never  worked  better.  For  "Hamlet"  belongs  in  every 
point  of  its  origin  to  the  type  of  the  Tragedy  of  Blood.  It  is 
based  upon  an  older  play,  "Hamlet,"  in  the  method  described, 
and  was  due  to  a  second  revival  of  this  species  of  bloody  tragedy 
about  1600,  midway  in  Shakespeare's  career.  Only  the  mature 
dramatist  was  prepared  to  make  full  use  of  his  opportunity 
which  he  did  not  and  could  not  before.  This  lost  original 
"Hamlet"  play  is  often  referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  It  seems  very  likely  that  it  was  one  of  Kyd's 
productions  and  it  became  the  laughing-stock  and  butt  of  actors 
who  ridiculed  its  absurd  ghost  crying  like  a  fish-wife,  "Hamlet, 
Revenge."  This  unpromising  material  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  taken  hold  of  in  the  very  wantonness  of  conscious  mastery. 
We  almost  fancy  him  saying:  See  this  fashion  which  is  again 
current,  observe  this  despised  thing;  and  look  at  the  rival  con- 
cern across  the  street,  with  the  flaring  tallow-dips  and  burning 
tapers,  trying  to  attract  custom  from  us  with  a  sensational  play. 
This  thing  you  have  laughed  at,  I  shall  make  you  pause  over.  I 
see  in  it,  ghost  and  all,  not  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  but  possible 
agonizings  which  even  question  existence.  Here  it  is  —  this  is 
a  jrfay  —  a  Tragedy  of  Blood,  as  it  can  be.     Here  is  your  ghost 

—  preserved,  and  a  real  live  one  —  though  so  cloaked  about  that, 
when  at  last  he  enters,  you  may  well  doubt,  even  in  the  First 
Act,  his  actual  existence  to  any  but  Hamlet's  excited  brain. 
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Here  are  adultery,  murder,  madness,  suicide,  and  deaths  galore. 
I  have  let  the  curtain  fall  on  a  chamel  house. 

All  are  dead  and  murdered  at  the  close,  a  full  house:  a  sorry 
knave,  Polonius,  and  his  son  and  daughter;  a  King  and  a  Queen, 
the  father,  ''Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  and  Hamlet,  "Take  him  for 
all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."  Horatio  alone 
remains : 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 

To  tell  my  story 

begs  the  dying  Hamlet.  And  his  friend  replies  with  a  prescience 
of  a  better  world,  rare  in  Shakespeare's  lines,  who,  absorbed  in 
portraying  his  characters,  conceals  any  personal  thoughts  of  his 
own: 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.    Good  night,  sweet  prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  happily  remarked:  "It  is  just  what   Hamlet* 
never  had  and  most  needs  —  Rest  !** 

Let  a  college  Freshman,  as  I  experience  almost  every  year,  tell 
in  his  own  words  the  unadorned  plot  and  story  of  "Hamlet"  — 
relieved  of  its  magic  of  poetry  and  its  depth  of  complex  charac- 
terization—  and  you  would  still  ridicule  its  possibilities,  as  much 
as  the  playwrights  of  old.  Read  the  play  for  yourself,  even 
despite  this  discouragement  and  distaste  for  literature  your  own 
students  sometimes  conspire  to  give  you,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
of  awe  —  the  purging  pity  and  terror  of  Aristotle's  definition. 
You  have  forgot  the  adultery,  the  blood-letting,  the  madness, 
and  the  suicide,  the  ghost  and  the  deaths ;  you  are  left  pondering 
over  a  tragedy  of  human  character  and  human  will.  This  tragic 
woe  is  not  of  the  fall  of  Thebes  or  Pelops  line,  caused  from  with- 
out ;  but  the  actions  and  emotions  of  character  spring  from  with- 
in the  man  himself  and  determine  destiny.  This  is  the  trans- 
formation that  is  wrought  by  this  maker  of  modem  tragedy. 

The  two  narrative  poems,  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "Lu- 
crece,"  were  just  as  imitative  of  a  general  manner  and  just  as 
superior  to  that  manner  in  their  special  characteristics.  They 
were  both  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  very  interest- 
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ing  prose  dedications  signed  by  Shakespeare  and  revealing  an 
intimate  personal  touch.  In  both  the  youthful  poet  threw  him- 
self with  accustomed  ardor.  Both  poems  doubtless  had  their 
origin  in  the  demand  of  the  young  dandies  about  town,  to  the 
company  of  whom  the  young  Earl  belonged.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  "Venus  and  Adonis"  appeared,  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  was  so  popular,  it  is  said,  that  men 
went  to  sleep  with  the  volume  under  their  heads.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  a  change  in  taste,  the  poem 
came  to  be  thought  immoral.  Its  latest  editor,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  takes  literally  the  statement  **the  first  heire  of  my  inven- 
tion," and  assigns  the  composition  back  to  the  Stratford  days  of 
the  young  poet.  Personally,  I  must  think  that  the  phrase  refers 
to  the  first  endeavor  of  this  kind  that  the  poet  had  attempted  — 
a  continued  narrative  poem,  as  distinguished  from  his  miscel- 
laneous work  and  totally  different  dramatic  performance  based 
upon  older  material.  The  poem  thus  seems  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  period  of  early  comedy  and  tragedy  and  to  be  blended  with 
the  spirit  of  both  —  a  typical  production  of  a  luxuriant  and  youth- 
ful poetic  imagination. 

In  our  own  superior  and  analytical  generation,  instead  of  exu- 
berant poems,  we  have  portentous  examples  of  fiction  like  "Jude 
the  Obscure,"  written  by  middle-aged  men,  without  illusions  — 
this  novel,  indeed,  appearing  as  a  serial  in  a  popular  American 
family  magazine  designed  for  home  consumption.  Perhaps  some 
day  this,  too,  may  not  be  thought  the  healthiest  reading  virgin- 
ibus  puerisque. 

The  early  Sonnets  were  all  equally  imitative  of  a  fashion.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  has  done  yeoman's  service  in  unearthing  the  history 
and  showing  the  vogue  of  the  sonnet  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
England.  Likewise  I  can  refer  to  an  admirable  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  "Foreign  Influences  on  Shakespeare's  Sonnets," 
by  Mr.  David  Klein,  which  was  edited  and  published  in  The 
Sewanee  Review  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  In  these 
sonnets,  Shakespeare  unquestionably  follows  admitted  conven- 
tions. Every  one  of  the  conceits  and  imagined  situations  may 
be  duplicated.  We  need  not  be  at  all  surprised,  for  we  have 
already  found  the  same  thing  in  the  Plays.    But,  as  before,  there 
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is  also  something  more  to  be  said.  The  sonnet  love  sequence 
had  its  great  prototype  in  England  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
"Astrophel  and  Stella,"  and  noble  as  some  of  Sidney's  sonnets 
are,  tested  as  a  sequence  and  individually,  they  fall  immeasurably 
below  Shakespeare's.  Again  he  dares  the  thing  most  in  vogue 
and  does  it  better.  In  neither  Sidney's  nor  Shakespeare's  case 
does  it  make  much  difference  whether  these  poems  were  tran- 
scripts of  actual  personal  experience  and  suffering  or  not. 
Shakespeare  was  a  poet  and  dramatist,  and  he  was  more  intense 
in  his  imagination,  more  powerful  in  his  intellectuality,  more 
true  in  his  emotions  than  others  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. Rich  imagination  and  ripe  experience  were  needed 
for  the  full-blooded  tragedies ;  and  while  the  Sonnets  are  notably 
unequal  in  merit,  something  of  the  same  maturity  rings  out  in 
the  notes  of  the  greatest  of  them. 

I  merely  illustrate  the  magic  of  some  of  these  lines,  familiar 
and  always  deserving  of  repetition.     Take  the  one  beginning: 

Full  many  a  glorioiis  morning  have  I  seen.    .    .    . 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 

or, 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  cast  of  outworn  buried  age, 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  ioss  with  store. 

Or  take  this  splendid  quatrain  with  its  fourth  great  line: 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

As  I  go  about  the  abundant  woods  of  our  Sewanee  Mountain, 
after  late  October's  and  early  November's  turning  of  the  foliage 
and  the  falling  of  leaves  typical  of  the  fall  of  all  of  us,  and  I  look 
at  the  traceries  of  limbs  and  twigs,  "with  old  December's  bare- 
ness everywhere,"  as  the   Sonnet  has  it,   suggesting  in  an 
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academic  environment  the  Gothic  architecture  of  adjoining  choir 
stalls,  the  line  recurs  with  a  new  meaning: 

Bare  ruin'd  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

Finally,  take  this  splendid  example: 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Deserving  this  man*s  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
I        From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

To  mc  Shakespeare's  personality  and  art,  while  following  ac- 
cqjted  forms,  burst  beyond  the  mere  shell  and  husk  of  these 
forms.  These  poems  may  be  exercises  —  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  historically  what  were  the  conventions  and  types  which  the 
poet  followed  —  but  also  in  such  studies  we  must  take  heed  to 
remember  that  on  this  same  instrument  it  was  a  new  and*  a  very 
real  poet  piping. 

That  I  have  entertained  no  reference  to  the  Baconian  and  re- 
lated theories  of  Shakespearean  authorship  will  be  better  underr 
stood  at  this  juncture.  The  theory  had  its  origin  in  America, 
and  has  always  been  extremely  popular  in  this  country,  and  lat- 
terly has  become  so  in  Germany.  The  latest  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  believe,  is  one  by  Herr  Professor  Karl  Bleibtreu,  who 
seeks  the  authorship  of  the  plays  not  in  Bacon,  but  in  the  com- 
paratively unknown  Earl  of  Rutland. 

The  man  who  wrote  these  Sonnets,  the  early  narrative  poems, 
the  plays  —  histories,  comedies,  and  tragedies  —  was  all  of  a 
piece.  It  is  literarily  inconceivable,  to  my  mind,  that  he  should 
have  written  the  Naimm  Organum  and  Magtia  Instauratio  or  the 
** Essays"  or  have  been  deprived  of  a  justiceship  for  avarice  —  all 
of  which  seems,  too,  of  quite  another  piece.     If  there  be  such  a 
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thing  as  personality  of  the  author,  surely  the  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, and  expressions  of  the  greatest  figure  in  modem  literature 
must  be  such  a  pscyhological  entity.  Else  all  canons  of  literary 
criticism  fail! 

In  the  present  paper  I  have  sought  to  reveal  this  personality 
at  the  beginning  of  each  literary  species  and  suggest  how,  woric- 
ing  in  its  special  environment,  it  was  evolved  normally  by  the 
successful  imitation  of  others'  example  and  the  gradual  trans- 
cending of  others'  work.  In  a  remaining  paper  I  shall  endeavor 
to  ascertain  some  of  the  traits  of  this  personality  as  revealed 
in  its  later  work,  and  particularly  at  its  fullest  in  "The  Themes 
of  Tragedy." 

John  Bell  Henneman. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


WHAT  CAUSED  THE  PANIC 

Whenever  there  has  been  a  panic  or  signs  of  one  in  Wall 
Street,  a  certain  clique  of  railroad  bankers,  who  pose  in  the 
newspapers  as  financial  experts,  push  themselves  forward  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  the  estimation  of  these 
parties,  questions  relating  to  panics  can  be  solved  only  by  bank- 
ers, and  no  one  else  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  And  in  every  case  the  explanation  which  they  put 
forward  is  one  that  is  best  suited  to  promote  their  own  particu- 
lar interests.  For  example,  they  want  the  government  to  issue 
a  currency  based  on  bank  assets,  said  assets  being  made  up 
largdy  of  railroad  securities.  Therefore  they  assert  that  the 
stringency  which  caused  the  panic  of  1907  and  tight  money  in 
former  years,  is  due  to  our  inelastic  currency,  which  fails  to  ex- 
pand when  most  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  increasing  busi- 
ness. Money  is  most  needed  around  crop-moving  times,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  defects  in  our  currency  are  most  seriously  felt. 
As  one  expert  puts  it,  we  have  two  months  in  the  year  when  a 
larger  amount  of  funds  is  needed  to  move  crops,  and  ten  months 
when  there  is  a  plethora  of  money,  after  the  crops  are  moved 
and  paid  for.  And  so  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
currency  to  expand,  to  meet  this  crop-moving  demand,  that 
caused  the  stringency  and  the  panic. 

To  popularize  this  doctrine  and  force  Congress  to  give  us  asset 
currency,  its  advocates  have  begun  what  they  call  a  '^campaign 
of  education."  But  it  is  a  false  teaching  which  they  propagate, 
for  they  are  misleading  the  public  on  some  very  important 
points. 

For  instance,  the  term  elastic,  or  emergency,  currency  is  in- 
tended to  create  the  impression  that  the  stringency  is  only  tem- 
porary —  for  about  two  months  in  the  Autumn  —  and  that  when 
the  crops  have  been  duly  marketed,  money  will  become  easier  and 
this  emergency  currency  will  be  recalled.  Thus,  in  his  1904 
address,  Mr.  Hepburn  says:  "Credit  or  currency  must  be  pro- 
Tided  to  carry  the  products  of  farm  and  factory  to  the  marts  of 
the  world,  in  order  that  the  return  prices  may  meet  and  extin- 
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guish  local  demands  and  restore  normal  conditions."  Here  Mr. 
Hepburn  stops  short  at  a  very  important  point  and  misleads  bis 
bearers  as  to  wbat  follows.  He  seeks  to  create  tbe  impression 
tbat  after  tbe  crops  bave  been  duly  marketed,  Europe  will  pay 
casb  for  tbem,  and  tbat  tbis  casb  will  meet  and  extinguish  local 
demands,  and  dispense  witb  further  need  of  the  emergency  cur- 
rency. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  for  a  number  of  years  back  there  bave 
been  no  return  prices  worth  mentioning.  Tbis  was  notably  tbe 
case  in  1904,  when  tbis  address  was  delivered.  In  tbat  year,  in- 
stead of  receiving  casb  in  settlement  of  our  trade  balance,  we 
actually  exported  over  ^59,000,000  more  gold  and  silver  than  we 
imported.  Why  was  this  ?  Wbat  became  of  tbe  return  prices 
that  were  to  meet  and  extinguish  local  demands?  And  what  be- 
came of  the  return  prices  in  the  previous  seven  years  of  our  big 
foreign  trade? 

Surely  a  campaign  of  education  that  stops  short  at  this  point 
is  not  likely  to  impart  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  money  stringency  and  panics.  I  propose  therefore  to  begin 
my  discussion  where  Mr.  Hepburn  leaves  oflF. 

This  question  of  tbe  failure  to  get  cash  payments  for  our 
enormous  exports  of  merchandise  attracted  much  attention  in 
1901.  At  tbat  time  the  current  theory  was  that  about  ^250,- 
000,000  of  each  year's  trade  balance  went  to  offset  our  annual 
foreign  debts  for  interest  dues,  tourists'  expenses,  etc.,  and  that 
the  balance  went  to  buy  back  American  securities,  and  to  invest 
in  foreign  undertakings  and  in  foreign  bonds.  In  his  article  on 
the  American  invasion,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  estimates  that  in 
the  preceding  four  years  we  bad  thus  bought  back  ^1,200,000,- 
000  worth  of  our  securities.  To  a  request  for  bis  authority  for 
this  estimate  Mr.  Vanderlip  replied  as  follows: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  note  your  desire  to  find 
statistics  verifying  a  statement  I  made  in  a  recent  magazine  that 
tbe  United  States  had  bought  back  from  Europe  about  ^1,200,- 
000,000  of  our  securities.  This  I  regret  to  say  is  impossible. 
There  are  no  definite  figures,  nor  is  there  any  way  in  which  you 
can  set  about  to  prove  my  assertion.  The  calculation  is  entirely 
one  of  estimate,  in  which  many  collateral  pieces  of  information 
entered." 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sole  basis  of  this  claim  of  foreign 
liquidation  is  mere  guesswork  —  calculation  based  on  estimates. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  is  quite  right  in  saying  there  is  no  way  in 
which  I  could  set  about  to  prove  his  assertion ;  but  after  con- 
siderable labor  I  have  found  some  fairly  definite  facts  and  figures 
which  disprove  it. 

In  ray  article  on  "Trade  Balances**  in  The  Sewanee  Review 
July-September,  1903,  I  presented  the  reports  of  dealings  for 
foreign  account  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  as  published 
in  New  York  newspapers,  which  showed  an  excess  of  foreign 
purchases  in  every  one  of  these  four  years.  The  net  purchases 
for  the  four  years  amounted  to  some  3,700,000  shares.  I  gave 
also  a  list  of  foreign  investments  in  our  stocks  and  properties 
outside  of  the  Exchange,  which  amounted  to  about  ^320,000,- 
000.  So  that  if  we  put  the  value  of  the  stocks  bought  on  the 
Exchange  at  ^50  a  share,  the  total  foreign  investments  amounted 
to  nearly  ^500,000,000  in  these  four  years.  In  reality  it  was 
much  more,  for  I  have  since  learned  that  the  Germans  put  over 
$80,000,000  in  Union  Pacific,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
Spanish  war  bonds  went  abroad  in  1898. 

A  statement  of  foreign  dealings  here  from  January,  1902,  to 
May,  1904,  appeared  in  my  second  article  in  The  Sewanee 
Review  of  July-September,  1904.  These  two  statements  are  the 
only  detailed  record  ever  published  of  such  dealings  and,  except- 
ing an  error  in  regard  to  the  Rock  Island  issue,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  reasonably  correct  statement. 

The  claim  of  foreign  liquidation  continued  to  be  exploited, 
however,  in  1904  and  1905,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Thus,  A.  D.  Noyes,  Financial  Editor  of  the  Eifentng 
Post,  in  his  article  on  **Finance*'  (Foruniy  April-June,  1904)  says : 
**It  is,  however,  logical  to  suppose  that  the  stocks  and  bonds 
^hich  foreigners  bought  in  1903  were  largely  sold  back  to  New 
^ork  in  the  excited  rise  of  prices  during  the  fall  of  1904  and  the 
spring  of  1905.'* 

Referring  to  the  outflow  of  gold  in  January,  1905,  the  Evefi- 
^^i  Sun  says:  "It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  very 
good  banking  house  opinion  for  saying  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"Movement  in  foreign  exchange  against  the  country  for  the  last 
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three  months,  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  steady  trickle 
of  American  securities  back  to  this  city." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  instead  of  this  liquidation,  or  ' 'steady 
trickle,"  vouched  for  by  **good  banking  house  opinion,"  foreign 
dealings  in  our  securities  in  this  period  exceeded  that  of  former 
years.  According  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle^  the  purchases  in  the 
last  half  of  1904  netted  182,000  shares  and  for  the  first  half  of 
1905,  100,000;  and  the  greatest  excess  was  in  the  six  months 
from  October  i,  1904,  to  March  30,  1905. 

But  these  exchange  deals  were  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  outside  deals,  which  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
any  former  twelve  months'  period,  and  included  ^75,000,000 
Southern  Pacific,  ^50,000,000  Western  Pacific,  ^50,000,000 
Pennsylvania  railroad  bonds.  All  told,  foreign  banking  houses 
took  upwards  of  ^800,000,000  worth  of  securities  in  this  period, 
and  the  bulk  of  these  were  undoubtedly  sold  abroad.  Referring 
to  the  heavy  foreign  investment,  the  Wall  Street  Journal^  De- 
cember 17,  1904,  has  this:  "About  the  most  interesting  devel- 
opment in  the  general  l^ond  market  is  the  purchase  of  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  early  maturing  bonds  by  the  international 
banking  houses.  There  is  more  money  in  this  than  in  shipping 
gold." 

As  to  1905,  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for  April,  1905,  says: 
"The  heavy  purchases  of  American  securities  for  London  ac- 
count caused  large  offerings  of  bills  of  exchange  and  forced  ster- 
ling nearly  to  the  gold  export  point."  There  was  some  selling 
for  foreign  account  in  this  period,  but  the  net  result  was  largely 
in  favor  of  the  purchases.  Thus  the  Post^  April  15,  1905,  Mr. 
Noyes's  own  paper,  says:  "With  this  week's  purchases  of 
American  stocks  and  bonds  for  foreign  account,  the  European 
holdings  of  American  securities  abroad  are,  according  to  inter- 
national banking  authority,  greater  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  movement  of  1901-1902."  In  spite  of  these  sales  of  securi- 
ties, it  seems  that  we  were  also  borrowing  abroad.  According 
to  the  Post's  Paris  correspondent,  December  31,  1904,  we  then 
owed  Europe  several  hundred  million  dollars.  February  18, 
1905,  the  Post  estimated  that  by  sales  of  securities  abroad  bis 
debt  had  been  cut  down  to  ^50,000,000,  and  on  March  18  it 
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daimed  that  it  had  been  fully  canceled  by  further  deals  of  the 
same  nature.  We  appear  to  have  gotten  into  grief  immediately 
after  this,  however,  for  the  reports  show  heavy  borrowing  clear 
up  to  June  24,  1905,  when  the  Post  estimated  the  debt  incurred 
since  April  at  from  ^S0|000,000  to  ^75,000,000. 

This  history  of  foreign  dealings  here  sufficiently  disposes  of 
these  claims  oi  foreign  liquidations  of  American  securities  at 
that  time. 

It  likewise  knocks  the  foundation  from  under  the  whole  the- 
ory of  the  disappearance  of  our  foreign  trade  balances  as  ex- 
ploited by  Messrs.  Vanderlip,  Noyes,  Hepburn,  and  others. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190S,  the  statistics  of  our 
foreign  trade  shows  these  results : 

Net  exports  of  merchandise 1401,000,000.00 

Net  exports  of  gold 38,000,000.00 

Net  exports  of  silver 21,000,000.00 

Now,  if,  as  this  current  theory  asserts,  our  annual  foreign 
debts  do  not  exceed  ^250,000,000,  then  we  should  have  imported 
|i 50,000,000  in  cash,  or  bought  back  that  amount  of  securities, 
or  had  it  standing  to  our  credit  abroad.  But  instead  of  this  we 
aported  f  59,000,000  more  gold  than  we  imported,  sold  abroad 
hundreds  of  millions  worth  more  securities  than  we  got  back, 
and  borrowed  many  millions  more. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  ''chain  of  absurdities,"  as  a  Lon- 
don paper  termed  it,  is  that  in  our  dealings  with  the  outside 
worid  we  are  running  behind.  The  fundamental  error  of  the 
current  theory  is  that  it  greatly  underestimates  these  annual 
foreign  debts.  Instead  of  amounting  to  only  ^250,000,000,  they 
were  three  times  that  amount  in  1905,  and  were  growing  all  the 
time. 

For  that  peritxl  a  proper  estimate  of  these  various  debts  would 
have  been  about  as  follows : 

Interest, dividends  and  profits  on  foreign  capital.  1300,000,000.00 

ImmigTants*  hoards 200,000,000.00 

Expenses  of  Americans  abroad 125,000,000.00 

Cost  oi  ocean  freight,  etc 125,000,000.00 

Total 1750,000,000.00 
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According  to  this  estimate,  instead  of  having  a  surplus  of 
$150,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1905,  we  piled  up  a 
deficit  of  some  $350,000,000.  We  exported  $59,000,000  in  gold 
and  silver  in  part  settlement  of  this  deficit,  and  in  order  to  stave 
off  cash  payments  of  the  balance  we  sold  or  pledged  all  these 
securities  abroad. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  all  of  our  great  financial  lights, 
prominent  bankers.  Treasury  officials  and  financial  writers  could 
be  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  the  above  estimate  implies,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  occur  to  some  that  I  am  rash  in  opposing  such  emi- 
nent authorities.  But  in  view  of  certain  facts  which  came  to 
light  in  the  summer  of  1901,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  be 
confident  about  the  matter. 

From  September,  1899,  to  May  22,  1901,  it  was  claimed  that 
we  were  lending  abroad  a  good  part  of  the  surplus  alleged  to  be 
due  on  our  trade  balances.  In  June,  1900,  Hon.  Jefferson  M. 
Levy,  the  banker,  estimated  these  loans  at  over  $500,000,000. 
The  New  York  Times,  January  7,  1901,  confirmed  this  estimate. 
May  15,  1901,  the  same  paper  reduced  its  estimate  to  "several 
hundred  millions,''  and  this  was  the  amount  agreed  upon  by 
bankers  and  financial  critics  generally. 

This  cheery  view  did  not,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  square 
with  my  ideas  of  the  situation,  and  in  two  letters  to  the  New 
York  World  (June,  1900)  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (October 
1900)  I  insisted  that  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg  —  that  instead 
of  Europe  owing  us,  it  was  we  that  owed  Europe.  The  day  be- 
fore the  May  panic  of  1901  I  had  another  letter  in  the  Times,  in 
which  I  reiterated  this  view,  and  added  that  the  events  of  the 
next  few  months  would  confirm  it.     Here  is  the  letter: 

"In  a  recent  editorial  on  'The  Liquidation  of  Trade  Balances,' 
you  state  that  'speculation  as  to  how  Europe  will  settle  her 
enormous  balances  with  this  country  are  complicated  by  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  such  settlement  has  been  effected  in  the  past. ' 

"Now,  I  suggest  that  if  our  financial  experts  will  look  in  an 
entirely  opposite  direction,  and  put  a  common  sense  construction 
on  what  they  see,  their  'speculation'  will  be,  not  as  to  how 
Europe  will  settle  its  balances  with  us,  but  as  to  how  we  will  set- 
tle our  balances  with  Europe. 
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*' According  to  the  current  theory,  about  one  half  of  our  trade 
balances  is  needed  to  cancel  our  annual  foreign  debts  for  freights, 
interest  dues,  and  tourists*  expenses;  the  rest  goes  to  pay  for 
returned  securities,  or  is  being  loaned  abroad.  But  I  contend 
that  this  theory  is  wrong.  A  careful  study  of  the  question  has 
convinced  me  that  in  recent  years  these  annual  foreign  debts 
have  grown  so  enormous  that  now  they  more  than  offset  our 
trade  balances,  and  so  we  have  to  export  specie  and  mortgage 
securities  and  properties  to  square  the  account. 

"Of  course,  I  know  that  this  pessimistic  view  will  provoke  a 
smile  of  derision  from  those  who  believe  in  all  the  fine  talk 
about  our  becoming  a  'creditor  nation,'  but  nevertheless,  the 
course  of  events  in  the  next  few  months  will,  I  am  convinced, 
prove  that  it  is  a  correct  view  of  the  matter." 

Just  two  weeks  after  this  letter  was  published  the  financial 
world  was  startled  by  a  dispatch  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Post^  May  22,  1901,  to  the  effect  that  American  capitalists 
were  at  that  time  borrowing  immense  sums  abroad  on  finance 
bills.  This  news  was  scouted  at  first.  Even  the  Post  was  so 
infected  with  the  "creditor  nation'*  lunacy  that  it  refused  to  be- 
lieve its  own  correspondent,  and  the  next  day  it  quoted  several 
foreign  bankers  as  denying  it ;  but  later  revelations  proved  that 
the  statement  was  true. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  we  owed  at  that  time  about  $250,000,- 
000.  So  that  instead  of  being  $250,000,000  to  the  good  we  were 
that  much  to  the  bad.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  great  finan- 
cial experts  were  $500,000,000  out  of  the  way  in  their  estimate 
of  the  international  money  situation,  and  that  my  view  of  that 
matter  as  stated  in  the  World  \n  June,  1900,  and  in  the  Times 
in  May  1901,  was  fully  confirmed. 

Among  the  experts  who  have  exploited  this  yarn  that  we  were 
lending  immense  sums  abroad,  were  Secretary  Gage,  Henry 
Clews,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company,  A.  P.  Hep- 
bum,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Mint  Director 
George  E.  Roberts,  and  a  host  of  others  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  "campaign  of  education**  to  prove  that  the  want  of  asset 
currency  caused  the  panic  of  1907.  In  an  address  to  the  Chi- 
cago Bankers'  Club,  March,  1901,  Mr.  Roberts  exuded  this: 
''Our  trade  balances  are  so  large  that  to  attempt  to  collect  them 
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in  cash  would  ruin  our  customers.  A  nation  with  power  to 
amass  such  credits  becomes  of  necessity  an  investor  in  all  parts 
of  the  world." 

Those  American  bankers  who  were  scurrying  all  over  Europe 
to  borrow  these  immense  sums  must  have  winked  the  other  eye 
when  they  read  Mr.  Roberts'  boastful  utterance. 

It  is  always  claimed  that  these  bankers  borrowed  this  money 
to  finance  their  big  schemes.  This  was  true,  but  not  in  the 
sense  usually  understood.  The  money  they  borrowed  was  due 
abroad  on  account  of  this  yearly  deficit.  The  one-day  panic  of 
December,  1899,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  outflow  of  gold, 
showed  that  we  could  not  stand  a  heavy  loss  of  the  metal.  The 
export  of  $250,000,000,  which  was  what  we  owed  abroad  in  1901, 
would  certainly  have  started  another  panic  and  paralyzed  the 
boom  in  stocks  that  was  under  way  at  the  time.  This  method  of 
staving  off  gold  exports  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
the  Morgan- Belmont  syndicate  in  1895,  when  they  contracted  to 
protect  the  Treasury  reserve.  They  did  it  by  selling  and  pledg- 
ing enough  securities  abroad  to  offset  the  foreign  demand  for 
the  metal. 

The  boldest  advocate  of  the  current  theory,  the  Times^  once 
asserted  that  "All  theories  regarding  whether  we  owe  'abroad' 
or  'abroad'  owes  us,  must  yield  to  the  touchstone  of  foreign  ex- 
change." 

On  this  point,  of  course,  we  all  agree,  providing  that  we  know 
just  what  influences  foreign  exchange  during  the  period  under 
discussion. 

If,  for  example,  our  net  exports  of  merchandise  amount  to 
$400,000,000,  as  it  did  in  1905,  it  would  seem  as  though  "abroad" 
owed  us.  But  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  find  that  we  exported 
more  specie  than  we  imported,  and  have  also  sold  or  pledged 
vast  amounts  of  securities  to  avert  further  exports,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  we  owe  "abroad"  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  we 
peddle  out  securities,  financial  bills,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  over 
$500,000,000,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  we  did  in  the 
two  and  a  half  years  prior  to  June  30,  1902,  without  getting  a 
dollar  in  cash  (as  the  net  exports  of  specie,  gold  and  silver, 
in  this  period  exceeded  the  imports),  it  is  equally  certain  that 
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we  owed  'abroad'  that  much  money.  We  kept  down  foreign  ex- 
change,  and  averted  an  export  of  specie,  by  selling  or  pledging 
all  these  securities. 

Now,  the  history  of  the  period  conclusively  proves  that  the 
big  bankers  have  been  thus  manipulating  foreign  exchange  to 
avert  gold  shipments  ever  since  then.  And  the  best  proof  of  the 
fact  is  furnished  by  the  Times  itself.  Referring  to  a  possible 
outflow,  the  TimeSy  February  14,  1903,  says:  "The  unfavorable 
effect  of  gold  exports,  although  more  sentimental  than  real, 
never  fails  to  affect  our  securities  to  some  extent.  Those 
most  interested  in  our  securities  being  our  most  powerful  finan- 
cial leaders  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  all  they  can  to  delay  the 
outflow  or  confine  it  to  the  smallest  possible  limit.*'  Referring 
to  what  had  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  A.  D.  Noyes, 
in  his  article  on  "Finance"  {Forunty  April-June,  1903)  says: 
"The  season's  market  for  foreign  exchange  has,  however,  been 
managed  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  prevention  of  gold  exports 
has  been  made  possible  through  a  series  of  international  oper- 
ations in  the  money  market." 

The  "greatest  skill"  here  referred  to  consisted  simply  in  bor- 
rowing abroad  on  loan  bills  to  stay  the  efflux  until  enough  securi- 
ties could  be  sold  abroad  to  square  the  account.  And  these  two 
statements  prove  that  the  Faith  Cure  Pool  formed  in  1902  to 
stem  the  tide  had  become  a  permanent  affair.  But  each  year  it 
requires  more  of  this  "skill"  and  more  securities  to  effect  the 
purpose.  Here  are  a  few  reports  that  bear  on  this  question: 
"Among  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  easier  tone  of  ster- 
ling exchange  is  the  export  of  large  quantities  of  stocks  to 
Europe.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  large  blocks  of  securities 
are  being  sent  abroad  with  every  steamer,  and  this  serves  to  de- 
press the  rate  for  sterling  here." — {Evening  5««,  March  23, 
1904).  "Most  of  the  notes  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  & 
Western  were  taken  abroad.  This  class  of  notes  and  certificates 
arc  being  eagerly  taken  by  foreign  capitalists,  which  serves  to 
explain  why  sterling  exchange  keeps  below  the  shipping  point, 
and  prevents  for  the  present  the  larger  shipments  of  gold  that 
were  expected."— -(CrA?*^,  April  14,  1904.).  "But  whenever  ex- 
change advances  and  the  money  market  shows  signs  of  hardening, 
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finance  bills  are  offered  freely,  causing  a  decline  in  exchange 
and  an  easier  tone  in  the  money  market." — (  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal^ April  3,  1905).  "We  have  thus  far  issued  $80,000,000  in 
finance  bills  to  avert  the  efflux  of  gold." — (^Brooklyn  Eagle ^  July 
2,  1905).  "We  are  now  borrowing  abroad  to  check  the  efflux  of 
go\A,''— {Journal  of  Commerce,  November  11,  1905).  "It  was 
only  our  big  borrowings  abroad  that  checked  the  outflow  of 
gold.  *  *—  (  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  13,  1905).  "It  is  years 
and  years  since  we  owed  as  much  to  the  outside  world  as  now." 
—{Eagle,  May  13,  1906). 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reports  found  in  the  New  York 
papers  showing  that  the  peddling  of  securities  abroad  was  to 
avert  gold  exports.  They  also  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  our  balances  are  not  nearly  big  enough  to  cancel 
these  annual  debts,  and  that  this  export  of  securities  is  to  settle 
the  deficit  without  shipping  gold.  Since  1901  this  yearly  deficit 
has  undoubtedly  increased.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amounts  due  for  earnings  of  foreign  capital,  immigrants' 
hoards,  tourists'  expenses,  and  freights,  while  at  the  same  time 
our  net  export  of  merchandise  has  been  falling  off  so  that  the 
deficit  was  growing  larger  from  both  ends.  And  accordingly 
the  efforts  to  stave  off  gold  exports  in  settlement  of  it  grew 
more  burdensome  every  year.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
burden  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  five  years 
prior  to  December,  1905,  the  two  leading  representatives  of  for- 
eign capital,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  floated 
$2,700,000,000  worth  of  railroad  securities,  and  the  reports  show 
that  the  bulk  of  them  were  taken  for  foreign  account.  Other 
large  amounts  were  floated  abroad  by  Speyer  &  Co.  and  other 
foreign  banking  houses. 

The  clearest  proof  that  we  have  thus  been  piling  up  an  enor- 
mous debt  abroad  is  furnished  by  certain  facts  that  came  out  in 
1906,  concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute.  According  to  an 
investigation  made  by  the  London  Economist  and  the  London 
Statist,  our  borrowings  from  London  and  Paris  alone  in  the  six 
months  prior  to  June,  1906,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $450,- 
000,000.  We  also  borrowed  large  sums  from  Holland  and  Ger- 
many.    During  this  period  foreign  bankers  took  over  $500,000,- 
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000  worth  of  securities,  including  two  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
bonds,  $100,000,000  (sold  in  Paris),  $50,000,000  telephone  bonds, 
$35,000,000  Lake  Shore  bonds,  and  a  big  block  of  New  York 
City  bonds.  How  many  of  these  issues  went  as  collateral  for 
the  loans,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

About  this  time  there  was  another  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  situation.  Heretofore,  we  had  been  borrowing  to  avert  the 
outflow  of  gold.  But  in  1906  the  conditions  were  such  that  we 
had  to  borrow,  not  only  to  keep  what  we  had,  but  also  to  draw 
more  gold  from  Europe.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change? 
The  oracles  told  us  that  it  was  but  another  proof  that  business 
had  outgrown  the  money  supply.  But  they  did  not  prove  this; 
they  simply  asserted  it. 

The  most  reasonable  answer,  indeed  the  only  one  capable  of 
proof,  is  that  the  absorption  of  our  currency  by  that  portion  of 
these  migratory  immigrants,  who  take  their  hoards  away  on  their 
persons,  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  That  portion  of  these  hoards 
which  was  deposited  in  the  foreign  banks  here  could  be  loaned 
out  here  again,  providing  the  foreign  bankers  could  borrow 
enough  abroad  to  offset  the  demands  of  the  immigrants  when 
presented  on  the  other  side.  But  the  other  portion  of  these 
hoards  that  was  carried  out  of  the  country  in  the  pockets  of  the 
immigrants  could  not,  of  course,  be  restored  to  general  circula- 
tion. So  we  had  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  borrowing  foreign 
gold  to  avert  financial  disaster.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1906,  we  kept  on  borrowing  to  hold  what  coin  we  had  and  to  get 
more  from  Europe.  When  A.  D.  Noyes  was  in  Europe  he 
found  that  experts  over  there  estimated  that  we  then  owed  $500,- 
000,000.  Later  on,  the  Times,  October  29,  1906,  put  the  debt 
at  $750,000,000.  Possibly  we  reduced  this  debt  somewhat  with 
crop  exports,  but  we  continued  to  borrow  during  every  week  of 
November  and  December.  The  Post's  Paris  correspondent, 
December  29,  1906,  estimated  the  debts  at  that  time  at  $600,- 
000,000. 

This  method  of  avoiding  the  inevitable  had  to  come  to  an  end 
some  time.  After  putting  out  some  $300,000,000  worth  of  secur- 
ities in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  1907,  we  had  the  panic  of  March 
14.     After  this  event  the  oracles  declared  that  liquidation  had 
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run  its  course  and  the  worst  was  over,  as  we  had  never  had  two 
panics  in  one  year.  But  while  they  were  still  boasting,  the  Au- 
gust panic  came  along  to  prove  how  little  they  knew  about  the 
situation. 

After  the  March  panic,  a  well-known  financier,  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  his  kind,  christened  it  the  "Roosevelt  panic,**  and 
declared  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  persecution  and  hostility  to 
railroads,  which  caused  a  lack  of  confidence  among  investors. 
As  to  this,  it  can  be  said  that  during  this  administration  the 
railroads  have  sold  more  securities  and  have  obtained  better 
prices  for  them  than  in  any  similar  period  of  history.  Even  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1907,  when  the  fires  of  persecution  were 
growing  hotter  than  ever,  and  when  there  was  as  yet  no  sign 
that  His  Strenuosity  had  abated  at  all  his  strenuousness,  the 
sale  of  such  securities  was  of  a  record  nature.  A  curious  feature 
about  this  affair  is  that  it  was  the  roads  whose  owners  have  ex- 
cited most  of  the  hostility,  that  have  put  out  the  most  securities. 
Another  circumstance  which  so  strikingly  refutes  this  explana- 
tion of  the  trouble  as  to  excite  surprise  that  it  has  not  been 
noticed  before,  is  the  condition  of  the  banks  at  that  time. 

If  hostility  or  anything  else  was  causing  lack  of  confidence  in 
railroad  stocky,  there  would  certainly  have  been  a  rush  of  capital 
into  other  lines,  or  at  least  a  congestion  of  idle  funds  in  banks. 
But  neither  of  these  was  the  case.  The  stringency  was  general. 
And  instead  of  any  congestion  of  money  in  banks,  the  statistics 
show  that  their  proportion  of  the  stock  of  money  had  been 
steadily  growing  smaller  before  March,  1907. 

Other  financial  leaders  declared  that,  while  hostility  may  have 
hastened  the  trouble,  our  inelastic  currency  was  the  basic  cause 
of  it. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  coming  when  it  did,  this  panic  complete- 
ly upset  the  whole  argument  for  emergency  currency.  For  the 
essence  of  this  argument  is,  that  it  is  the  failure  of  currency  to 
expand  around  crop-moving  times  that  causes  tight  money  and 
panics;  and  that  when  this  season  is  over  the  "return  prices 
meet  and  extinguish  local  demands*'  and  this  makes  money  plen- 
tiful. But  this  trouble  of  1907  came  in  March,  after  the  crops  had 
been  marketed  and  paid  for.    And  1907  was  no  exception  to  this 
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rule;  for  we  have  had  tight  money  from  December  to  March  and 
even  later  in  most  of  the  past  eight  years.- 

Against  these  several  theories  of  the  matter  I  offer  another, 
which  is  based  upon  the  international  commodities,  specie,  and 
securities,  as  herein  set  forth. 

The  history  of  this  movement  furnishes  unmistakable  proof 
that  in  our  dealings  with  the  outside  world  we  are  running 
behind.  We  are  paying  out  more  for  the  use  of  foreign  capital, 
foreign  labor,  and  for  expenditures  abroad  than  our  exports  of 
merchandise  can  offset.  And  it  is  the  absorption  of  our  cur- 
rency in  settlement  of  the  deficit  that  is  the  main  cause  of  all 
our  financial  woes. 

This  explains  why  Mr.  Hepburn's  **return  prices"  never  meet 
to  "extinguish  local  demands."  It  also  explains  why  it  is,  that 
instead  of  getting  those  return  prices,  we  have  been  selling  and 
pledging  securities  abroad  to  avert  gold  exports  in  settlement  of 
the  deficit  and  to  bring  gold  here.  And  finally  it  explains  why 
it  is  that  although  we  have  a  greater  supply  of  money  than  any 
other  country,  we  also  have  more  severe  financial  panics.  Thus 
far,  the  promoting  foreign  bankers,  who  are  also  our  most  influ- 
ential financial  leaders,  have  managed  to  hide  this  great  fact 
from  public  view  by  averting  gold  exports  in  settlement  of  these 
yearly  deficits  and  by  befuddling  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  borrowings  abroad.  But  there  was  one  fact  about 
these  borrowings  which,  it  would  seem,  ought  long  ago  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  true  situation.  This  was 
the  international  movement  of  specie.  If,  for  example,  our  trade 
balances  had  been  large  enough  even  to  offset  these  annual  for- 
eign debts  during  the  calendar  year  1906,  when  we  borrowed 
more  than  ^600,000,000,  then  we  should  have  imported  that 
much  gold  But  instead  of  this  we  imported  only  ^108,000,000. 
At  the  same  time,  this  circumstance  points  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty to  the  one  great  cause  of  the  stringency.  It  proves  that 
during  1906  the  foreign  banks  had  at  least  ^500,000,000  of  our 
money  in  their  vaults.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  more.  The 
$600,000,000  was  owed  to  European  banks.  The  reports  of 
Canadian  banks  showed  that  they  had  $85,000,000  loaned  here; 
while  the  Japanese  banks  had  $60,000,000. 
7 
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Currency  reformers  always  insist  that  the  reason  why  foreign 
countries  never  have  such  severe  panics  is  because  of  the  superi- 
ority of  their  monetary  systems.  But  they  carefully  conceal  the 
fact  that  foreign  monetary  systems  are  not  subjected  to  the 
strain  that  is  put  upon  ours.  For  no  other  country  has  to  foot 
the  bills  of  so  great  an  army  of  tourists  and  absentees,  no  other 
country  has  to  pay  out  such  vast  sums  to  alien  laborers  and  capi- 
talists. When  this  fact  finally  dawns  upon  the  public  mind,  the 
attempt  to  saddle  the  responsibility  for  our  troubles  upon  the 
currency  system  will  collapse  in  a  night. 

While  currency  defects  were  most  generally  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  panics,  there  were  a  few  who  admitted  that  the 
trouble  had  begun  two  years  before.  Indeed,  the  money  market 
was  headed  that  way  in  1900,  when  we  started  this  borrowing  on 
a  large  scale.  During  1903- 1904,  we  floated  so  many  securities 
abroad  to  keep  off  gold  exports,  that  Europe  became  alarmed, 
and  in  1905  we  began  to  put  out  still  more  finance  bills  and 
short-term  notes.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  the  Post^  Decem- 
ber 30,  said:  '*The  stock  speculation  and  the  banking  situation 
would  repeatedly  have  broken  down  but  for  foreign  borrowing.** 
One  year  later,  December  29,  1906,  the  same  paper  had  this 
statement:  **We  have  borrowed  abroad  more  heavily  than  ever 
before  to  sustain  the  speculative  edifice,  and  have  done  so  at  the 
highest  rates  on  record.**  Here  are  two  plain  admissions  that 
we  would  have  collapsed  but  for  foreign  loans  here. 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Post  I  note  several  statements  by  its 
Paris  correspondent  which  are  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 
After  stating  that  it  is  our  enormous  debts  which  are  the  main 
cause  of  the  difficulties  abroad,  he  propounds  this  question: 
"How  comes  it  that  the  United  States,  passing  as  they  are 
through  a  period  of  all  but  incredible  prosperity,  with  their  com- 
mercial exports  incessantly  increasing,  and  with  an  excess  even 
in  export  of  securities,  do  not  manage  to  pay  off  once  and  for  all 
their  European  debt.  Why,  above  all  things,  should  the  debt 
be  nowadays  steadily  increased?  The  question  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  not  at  all  impossible  to  answer.*' 

Answering  this  question  the  correspondent  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  amounts  due  to  other  countries  for  immigrants*  savings. 
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expenses  of  American  tourists,  and  earnings  of  foreign  capital 
largely  overtop  our  trade  balances,  leaving  us  with  a  yearly  de- 
ficit, the  settlement  of  which  causes  so  much  annoyance  and 
worry  to  Europe  and  ourselves. 

This  is  a  fairly  clear  confirmation  of  the  theory  I  am  advoca- 
ting in  this  article,  and  have  already  advocated  in  The  Sewanee 
Review.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  it  was  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Post  who,  in  1901,  corroborated  my  statement 
in  the  World  a  year  before,  that  so  far  from  having  any  credit 
across  the  ocean,  our  trade  balances  were  not  even  sufficient  to 
overcome  these  annual  foreign  debts. 

During  the  early  part  of  1907  there  were  numerous  signs  that 
trouble  was  brewing,  although  the  financial  oracles  were  doing 
a  tremendous  amount  of  lying  to  hide  the  fact  from  the  public. 
The  first  was  the  rapid  rise  in  foreign  exchange,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  the  frantic  effort  of  the  big  bankers  to  sell  or  pledge 
more  securities  abroad  to  avert  gold  exports.  As  before  stated, 
they  put  out  some  ^300,000,000  in  the  first  ten  weeks,  and  while 
it  did  not  prevent  the  March  panic,  it  was  frequently  admitted 
that  gold  would  have  gone  out  sooner  but  for  this.  Says  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Post,  May  25:  *'It  is  believed  here 
that  New  York  may  escape  heavy  gold  exports  after  all,  by  put- 
ting out  finance  bills  and  resorting  again  to  what  Lombard 
Street  calls  'hole-and-corner'  borrowing."  That  same  week  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Duns  Review  both  stated  that  foreign 
purchases  of  securities  warded  off  the  threatened  outflow  of  gold. 
In  spite  of  more  of  such  work  the  yellow  metal  went  out  the 
next  week  and  continued  to  go  until  it  precipitated  the  August 
panic. 

It  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  in  view  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  our  currency  since  1896,  the  outflow  of  a  few  millions 
would  not  matter.  But  the  great  fact  which  is  constantly 
ignored  is  that  one  large  portion  of  this  money  is  in  the  foreign 
banks  here,  while  another  has  been  carried  off  by  the  aliens. 
A  circumstance  which  proves  that  these  aliens  are  making 
away  with  our  gold  is,  that  despite  the  great  increase  in  produc- 
tion since  1896,  the  yellow  metal  is  actually  scarcer  in  hand-to- 
hand  circulation  than  in  was  ten  years  ago.     There  has  been,  it 
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is  true,  an  increased  amount  in  circulation  here  in  New  York 
City,  but  it  is  only  because  of  the  large  amounts  put  out  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  imports  of  borrowed  gold  from  Europe. 

Prior  to  the  recent  bank  failures  and  the  October  panic,  we  did 
not  feel  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  this  currency,  because  the  banks 
have  been  replacing  it,  as  much  as  they  dare,  with  securities. 
Thus  in  1904,  New  York  savings  banks  held  less  than  $19,000,- 
000  worth  of  United  States  bonds,  as  against  $111,000,000  seven 
years  before.  In  the  same  period  their  security  holdings  rose 
from  nothing  to  $177,000,000.  This  identical  thing  has  been 
going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  as  is  proved  by  enormous 
expansion  of  loans.  Referring  to  this  matter,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal^  November  28,  1906,  shows  that  since  1895  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  $2,500,000,000  in  the  amount  of  stocks  and 
bonds  held  by  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  expansion  of  over  160  per  cent  in  the  bond 
reserves  of  the  banks.  In  the  same  period  the  loans  of  all  banks 
increased  from  $4,311,000,000  to  $9,863,000,000.  Adding  the 
securities  to  the  loans,  it  is  found  that  there  is  now  an  extension 
of  credit  by  the  banks  amounting  to  $13,936,000,000,  a  sum 
nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  money  in  circulation,  and  rep- 
resenting an  expansion  of  over  137  per  cent  in  eleven  years. 
The  total  expansion  of  credit  by  securities  held  and  by  loans 
amounted  to  over  $8,100,000,000. 

That  the  Wall  Street  banks  have  had  a  hand  in  this  business 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Times^  July 
10,  1904:  ** Country  banks  are  being  gradually  educated  up  to 
the  acceptance  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange  securities  as  col- 
lateral. Many  banks  now  make  loans  on  such  collateral,  which 
some  years  ago  would  not  have  accepted  it  at  all.  Where  will 
they  be  when  the  pinch  comes  ?  " 

Well,  the  pinch  came  on  October  24,  1907,  and  the  American 
people  had  a  good  chance  to  see  where  those  banks  were.  Those 
that  had  a  legal  right  to  demand  thirty  days'  notice  took  advan- 
tage thereof.  Those  that  had  no  such  right  simply  slammed 
their  doors  in  the  faces  of  depositors  and  refused  to  pay  out  a 
dollar.  Even  now  the  public  seems  to  have  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  state  of  affairs.     Apparently  it  thinks  that  all  this  money  is 
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still  in  the  country,  whereas  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  carried 
off  by  the  aliens.  It  has  gone  to  Italy,  to  Austria,  to  China,  to 
Japan,  and  to  various  other  countries. 

The  extent  to  which  the  absorption  of  our  currency  by  these 
aliens  and  by  the  foreign  banks,  has  drained  the  country  and 
stripped  our  own  banks  of  their  cash,  leaving  them  with  nothing 
but  Stock  Exchange  securities  to  do  business,  is  clearly  shown 
by  this  statement  in  the  financial  column  of  the  Press^  November 
21,  1907:  "There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  in  the  highest 
quarters  the  pinch  for  cash  is  being  felt.  Folk  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  how  extensively  our  financial  fabric  has  been 
built  up  on  loans  secured  by  stocks  and  bonds  as  collateral. 
The  Morse  and  Thomas  method  of  buying  up  one  bank  with  the 
loans  obtained  on  the  stock  of  another  and  continuing  the  pro- 
cess indefinitely  has  spread  extensively  through  the  financial 
world." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  1907,  financial  leaders  and  Treasury 
officials  were  repeating  that  the  boasts  of  previous  years  were 
sound  at  the  bottom.  But  any  student  of  the  facts  as  published 
from  time  to  time  could  see  that  conditions  were  very  unsound 
and  that  the  banking  position  was  liable  to  break  down  even  be- 
fore any  industrial  decline  set  in.  And,  as  usual,  the  surest  in- 
dication of  this  was  the  frantic  effort  to  stave  off  gold  exports. 
According  to  one  foreign  authority,  the  new  borrowings  for  this 
purpose  up  to  September  11,  1907,  aggregated  ^150,000,000. 
Along  with  the  failure  in  Amsterdam  and  our  own  bank  difficul- 
ties came  the  announcement  of  a  resumption  of  gold  exports  to 
Germany,  October  19.  It  was  said  that  Dutch  liquidation 
caused  this  last  efflux,  but  the  reports  showed  that  other  foreign- 
ers bought  much  more  of  our  securities  than  the  Dutch  sold. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  last  outflow  of  gold, 
small  as  it  was,  that  precipitated  the  panic  of  October  24.  This 
is  proved  by  this  statement  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal^  October 
12,  1907:  "After  the  panics  Europe  must  have  received  extra 
inducements  from  some  quarters,  for  the  reports  of  Xht  Journal 
0/ Commerce  znd  other  papers  show  that  it  was  foreign  capital 
along  with  Treasury  aid  that  finally  checked  the  disaster.** 

Writing  of  "Foreign  Exchange  in  1907"  in  the  Times'  "An- 
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ual  Review/*  January  5,  1908,  S.  J.  Bieber  points  out  it  was  the 
refusal  of  London  bankers  to  take  any  more  American  finance 
bills  that  was  a  "contributory  cause  of  the  distressing  scenes 
that  were  witnessed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  middle  of  October." 

When  our  bankers  were  refused  aid  by  London,  they  applied 
to  Paris,  but  there,  too,  they  were  rebuffed.  This  latter  refusal 
led  to  some  recrimination  in  French  banking  cricles  and  caused 
the  publication  of  the  following  statement  from  the  Finance 
Minister,  Caillaux:  "At  this  writing  violent  recriminations  are 
being  indulged  in  against  the  Bank  of  France  for  what  is  called 
its  'refusal  to  advance  gold  to  a  group  of  American  financiers.'  " 
This  has  led  to  a  published  statement  by  Minister  Caillaux 
through  his  chef  de  cabinet:  "First,  the  American  Govern- 
ment cables  the  French  Government  to  inquire  if  the  loan  can  be 
obtained;  second,  the  French  Government,  after  consulting 
with  the  Bank  governors,  cables  back:  'Yes,  if  the  American 
Treasury  guarantees  repayment. '  President  Roosevelt  now  re- 
plies that  this  is  impossible,  that  the  Bank  must  accept  the 
bankers  as  sole  guarantee  —  which  was  impossible  by  the  Bank's 
own  charter. ' ' 

This  refusal  of  French  bankers  to  lend  money  without  a  guar- 
antee by  our  Government,  along  with  the  refusal  of  London 
bankers  to  help  us  out,  not  only  precipitated  the  October  panic, 
but  it  also  disclosed,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  main  cause 
of  that  trouble. 

If  these  foreign  bankers  had  based  their  action  upon  our  un- 
sound monetary  system  the  event  would  have  been  heralded  far 
and  wide  as  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  asset  cur- 
rency. But  they  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  sole 
reason  they  gave  was  that  our  foreign  debt,  based  almost  entirely 
upon  railroad  securities,  had  assumed  such  frightful  proportions 
that  they  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  lend  us  any  more  on  such 
collateral  without  a  Government  guarantee. 

Here  we  have  a  flat  contradiction,  by  the  very  highest  authori- 
ties, of  all  this  talk  about  foreign  liquidation  of  American  rail- 
road securities.  For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  told  by 
financial  experts  that  Europe's  holdings  of  our  railroad  issues 
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was  in  consequence  of  this  liquidation,  nothing  to  what  it  was 
before  1893,  and  that  the  remittances  of  interest  dues  were 
greatly  reduced.  But  now  we  learn  that  Europe's  holdings  of 
securities  have  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  she  refuses  to 
take  any  more  of  them. 

When  I  combatted  the  claims  of  this  foreign  liquidation  in 
The  Sewanee  Review,  and  presented  facts  which  showed  that 
instead  of  such  liquidation  there  had  been  enormous  increase  of 
foreign  investments  in  our  railroad  securities,  my  views  met 
with  the  same  chilling  reception  among  financial  experts  here  in 
New  York  that  was  accorded  to  my  letter  on  the  "Creditor  Na- 
tion" lunacy  three  years  before. 

The  action  of  these  foreign  bankers  not  only  confirms  my  view 
as  to  foreign  liquidation,  but  it  also  confirms  my  estimate  of 
these  annual  foreign  debts.  It  shows  that  they  largely  overtop 
our  trade  balances,  leaving  us  with  a  huge  deficit  to  meet  every 
year.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  net  imports  of  gold  that 
was  not  borrowed  in  1906- 1907,  was  but  little  more  than  the  net 
imports  of  silver.  How  then  could  Europe  have  paid  for  all 
these  railroad  securities  without  sending  us  the  cash.?  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  how  could  we  have  piled  up  this  enormous 
debt  which  staggers  Europe,  unless  it  was  in  settlement  of  a 
deficit?  Is  there  any  other  answer  to  this  question  than  the 
one  already  given? 

The  panic  of  October,  1907,  was,  it  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted, the  greatest  financial  disaster  that  ever  visited  any  country; 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  caused  by  this  enormous  foreign  debt, 
should  warn  the  American  people  that  their  country  is  rapidly 
drifting  towards  financial  slavery.  It  is  time  for  them  to  learn 
that  Micawber's  philosophy  is  as  true  on  a  large  scale  as  a  small 
one:  "Annual  income,  twenty  pounds;  annual  expenditure, 
twcnty-ought-six ;  result,  misery.*' 

W.  H.  Allen. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 


THE  CHILD  IN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
LITERATURE 

In  the  great  mass  of  critical  comment  on  eighteenth  century 
literature,  in  the  many  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  first, 
misty,  half-wistful  out-reachings  of  Romanticism,  there  has  been 
a  curious  neglect  of  a  most  interesting  phase  of  this  many-sided 
movement  —  that  of  the  growing  consideration  of  children  and 
childish  interests.  It  is  a  development,  indeed,  which  should 
appeal  with  especial  force  to  this,  our  latter-day  world.  To-day 
our  markets  are  flooded  with  books  for  children  and  about  chil- 
dren ;  the  bookdealer  fails  or  succeeds  according  to  his  ability  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  little  folk ;  the  aspiring  author  turns 
to  a  ten-year-old  public  alike  for  inspiration  and  patronage;  the 
current  magazines  sell  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  child 
stories  they  can  boast.  Yet  no  one  has  paused  to  trace  this  cur- 
rent of  widespread  interest  back  to  its  source,  which  is,  quite 
naturally  and  properly,  to  be  found  in  this  same  romantic  move- 
ment which  had  its  slender  beginnings  well  back  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Previous  to  the  seventeenth  century  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  or  no  recognition  of  childhood's  legitimate  literary  de- 
mands. As  all  literary  growth  is  sequential,  it  will  perhaps  be 
of  service  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  conditions  leading  up  to  the 
era  of  general  awakening  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  days  of  bookish  scarcity,  when  materials  were  dear, 
and  production  laborious,  it  is  natural  that  no  books  should  have 
been  produced  for  mere  pleasure's  sake,  and  that  all  which  were 
thus  painfully  given  to  the  children  should  have  served  as  man- 
uals of  instruction,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The  books  of 
the  time,  then,  fall  easily  into  two  classes:  (i)  books  of  good 
counsel ;  and  (2)  classical  grammars.  The  former  we  find,  as 
we  might  expect,  stern  and  unsympathetic,  all  written  from  the 
lamentably  grown-up  standpoint  expressed  in  Henry  Scogan's 
lines: 

That  tyme  loste  in  youthhed  jolity, 
Greveth  a  wight  bodily  and  ghostly. 
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From  "The  Babees  Booke,"  the  reprinting  of  which  is  far 
from  being  the  least  of  Dr.  Fumivars  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  literary  study,  we  quote  the  following  **good  counsel" 
for  the  guidance  and  edification  of  the  hapless  children  of  long 
ago: 

For  as  the  wise  man  sayeth  and  proveth, 

A  lere  child,  lore  he  behoveth ; 

And  as  men  say  that  be  ler(n)ed, 

He  hateth  the  child  that  spareth  the  yerde ; 

And  as  the  wise  man  saith  in  his  book 

Of  proverbs  and  wisdoms, — who  will  look, — 

As  a  sharp  spur  maketh  a  horse  to  run 

Under  a  man  that  should  war  win, 

Right  so  a  yerde  may  make  a  child 

To  learn  his  lessons  and  to  be  mild. 

The  same  book,  however,  proves  that  even  in  those  dark  days 
there  was  an  occasional  gleam  of  humorous  and  appreciative  un- 
derstanding. A  schoolboy  has  played  truant  —  as  what  healthy 
schoolboy  of  any  date  would  not,  under  the  above  quoted  provo- 
cation? —  has  been  caught,  and  in  consequence  flogged.  There- 
fore, he  gives  voice,  through  the  medium  of  a  really  delightful 
poem,  to  many  a  disrespectful  and  relentless  wish,  the  final  one 
being  altogether  too  choice  to  escape  frequent  quotation,  repre- 
senting as  it  does,  the  universal  emotions  of  the  universal  school- 
boy: 

I  wolde  my  master  were  an  hare 
And  all  his  bookes  houndes  were, 
And  I  myself e  a  Joly  hontere ; 
To  blow  my  horn  I  wolde  not  spare, 
For  if  he  were  dead  I  wolde  not  care 
What  Vayleth  me,  though  I  say  nay  ? 

About  this  time,  however,  as  if  to  show  a  more  cheerful  ob- 
verse to  the  period,  we  find  an  attempt  to  alleviate  youthful  mis- 
eries by  the  introduction  of  jingling  rhymes  to  facilitate  memo- 
rization of  that  eternal  bubgear,  the  Latin  grammar.  Very  likely 
the  rhymes  added  grateful  relish  to  the  dry  task.  We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  they  added  nothing  to  the  student's  poetical 
appreciation. 

In  the  Elizabethan  Era  we  find  a  single  writer,  who  seems  to 
have  written  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  reaching  childish  un- 
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derstanding.  It  was  Edward  Coote,  who,  though  from  the  mod- 
ern standpoint,  most  unpedagogical  in  method,  was  still  a  writer 
of  considerable  boyish  appeal,  as  the  following  lines  bear  wit- 
ness: 

My  child  and  scholar,  take  goode  heede 
Unto  the  words  that  here  are  set. 
And  see  thou  do  accordingly 
Or  else  be  sure  thou  shall  be  beat ! 

As  for  the  rest,  in  the  abundant  poetic  outpouring  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  real  boy  or  girl.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  baby  song  of  rare  beauty,  such  as 
gentle,  melancholy  Nicholas  Breton  gives  us  in  his  much  dis- 
puted '* Lullaby,*'  or  such  as  Greene  writes  under  the  title  of 
"Sephestia's  Song  to  Her  Child;*'  but  we  at  once  recognize 
these  poems  merely  as  convenient  vehicles  for  expressing  adult 
emotions  and  in  no  sense  inspired  by  or  written  for  His  Majesty 
the  Baby.  In  the  lovable,  vital  childishness  of  the  period,  the 
child  himself  had  no  place.  The  sixteenth  century  world  was 
made  for  lords  and  ladies,  Corydons  and  Phillydas,  Dicks  and 
Joans ;  but  not  for  rollicking  youngsters  with  their  large  demands 
and  generous  bestowals  of  hearty  life  and  love.  Whenever  a 
feeble  attempt  was  made  to  picture  childhood,  the  weazened, 
drawfed  little  men  and  women  who  resulted  were  indeed  pa- 
thetic, even  when  they  grew  under  the  master  pen  of  our  master 
Shakespeare,  in  whose  mryiad  minds  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  spymathetic  comprehension  of  childhood. 

Not  only  was  there  no  literature  in  which  children  figured, 
but  there  was  none  for  them.  Instead  of  the  psychologic  public 
of  to-day  which  so  vigilantly  studies  childish  tastes,  and  so 
thoughtfully  sugar-coats  each  bit  of  knowledge  recalcitrant 
youth  must  swallow,  there  was  a  care-free,  conscienceless  world 
of  grown-ups,  who  said  to  their  children,  "Don't  read,  but  if  read 
you  must,  here  are  a  Latin  grammar  and  a  Greek  lexicon." 
And  with  them  the  sturdy  schoolboy  had  to  be  content,  after  he 
had  passed  the  preliminary  coaching  of  the  dame  school  and  the 
horn  book,  both  of  which,  we  dare  to  conjecture,  were  vastly 
less  interesting  to  him  than  they  are  to  the  student  of  to-day. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  as  barren  in  its  child  literature 
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as  it  was  in  all  other  respects,  and  accountably  so.  It  was  the 
era  of  the  Puritan,  in  whose  gloomy  conception  every  irrespon- 
sible babe  born  into  the  world  was  inevitably  damned  and  was 
to  be  saved  from  a  perpetuation  of  this  mournful  fate  only  by  a 
life  of  the  most  rigorous  self-abasement  and  self-denial.  One  of 
the  best  exponents  of  the  age  is  James  Jane  way,  of  unhappy 
memory,  author  of  "A  Looking  Glass  for  Children,"  and  "To- 
kens for  Children,"  this  latter  further  announcing  itself  as  **An 
exact  account  of  the  conversion,  holy  and  exemplary  lives,  and 
joyful  deaths  of  several  young  children."  Attractive  enough,  is 
it  not  ?  And  further  investigation  convinces  us  that  any  of  its 
youthful  readers  must  have  preferred  eternal  gloom  to  instant 
salvation  of  the  pale  and  sickly  order  portrayed.  Yet  it  was  a 
case  of  "Take  this  book  or  go  without."  Poor,  poor  children! 
The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that  they,  too,  grew  up  in  the 
same  humorless  mould,  and  for  two  generations  afflicted  their 
children,  even  as  they  themselevs  had  been  afflicted. 

It  was  this  century  which  produced  the  ascetic  allegory  of  that 
Christian  visionary,  John  Bunyan.  Not  that  he  wrote  for  chil- 
dren, but  children  then  and  thereafter  claimed  as  their  own,  a 
book  which  attracted  them  partly  through  its  allegorical  medium, 
and  partly  through  its  vivid  concrete  delineation.  One  book  of 
verse  Bunyan  did  write,  avowedly  for  young  folks,  giving  it  the 
alarming  title  of  "Divine  Emblems,  or  Temporal  Things  Spirit- 
ualized for  the  Use  of  Boys  and  Girls."  In  its  ludicrous  igno- 
rance of  the  form  and  content  of  poetry  —  in  which  field,  to  do 
him  justice,  Bunyan  makes  no  claim  to  proficiency  —  it  afifords 
the  only  gleam  of  fun  and  humor  which  makes  its  way  through 
the  Puritanic  gloom  of  the  century,  whose  attitude  towards  its 
children  is  well  indicated  by  the  title  Nolens  Volens^  which 
Elisha  Coles  (1640-1680)  gives  to  his  Latin  Grammar. 

With  such  antecedents,  then,  the  eventful  eighteenth  century 
was  ushered  in,  bringing  with  it,  for  the  first  time,  a  very  accept- 
able glimpse  of  a  sturdy  childhood,  which  sprang  up  perforce 
to  counteract  with  its  healthy  vigor  the  immorality  and  artifici- 
ality of  its  contemporary  adult  period,  and  to  bring  sweet,  un- 
tainted freshness  to  the  early  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Literary 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  children  was  still  in  control  of  those  who 
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felt  the  responsibility  of  their  moral  welfare,  and  we  are  no 
whit  surprised  to  find  in  the  lead  of  the  van  that  most  pleasing 
divine,  the  brightest  * 'among  numerous  stars  which  have 
adorned  the  hemipshere  of  the  Christian  Church,"  the  very  rev- 
erend Dr.  Watts.  Having  passed .  through  a  most  exemplary 
childhood  himself,  demanding  books  before  he  could  talk  plain- 
ly, studying  Latin  at  the  age  of  four,  and  shortly  thereafter 
writing  Latin  pindarics  to  his  teacher,  who,  pray,  had  a  better 
right  to  preach  to  children?  Preach  he  did,  and  very  accepta- 
bly, it  would  seem.  In  1706  he  published  his  Horce  Lyricce^ 
which  is  known  to-day  chiefly  as  the  volume  which  contains  the 
famous  warning  to  the  young,  *  *  Remember  Your  Creator. ' '  The 
poem  is  full  of  the  forceful  morality  which  is  aptly  expressed  by 
the  definitely  marked  rhythm  of  this  writer  of  hymns.  The 
first  venture  was  a  good  one.  Idolized  by  all  non-conformists, 
and  urged  on  by  his  own  restless  conscience,  he  produced  his 
emotional  hymns  and  remarkable  Hebrew  paraphrases,  all  in 
preparation  of  the  first  book  really  to  be  devoted  to  children. 
In  1 7 19,  finally,  were  written  the  ** Divine  and  Moral  Songs 
for  Children."  By  them,  Dr.  Watts  has  been  and  will  be  re- 
membered. The  book  is  prefaced  by  some  remarkably  unique 
and  impersonal  remarks  about  his  own  poetry.  For  instance, 
he  writes:  "There  is  delight  in  the  very  learning  of  truth  and 
duties  in  this  way.  There  is  something  so  amusing  and  enter- 
taining in  rhymes  and  meter  that  will  incline  children  to  make 
this  part  of  their  business  a  diversion.  And  you  may  turn  their 
very  duty  into  a  reward  [so  unwise  was  the  learned  gentleman 
in  his  methods!]  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  learning  one  of 
these  songs  a  week  if  they  fulfill  the  business  of  the  week  well, 
and  promising  them  the  book  itself,  when  they  have  learned  ten 
or  twenty  songs  of  it." 

However  far  the  good  doctor  may  be  from  the  ideals  of  the 
children  of  to-day,  he  was  the  first  consciously  to  seek  their 
level  in  his  own  time.  **And  as  I  have  endeavored,"  he  con- 
tinues, **to  sink  the  language  to  the  level  of  a  child's  under- 
standing, and  yet  to  keep  it,  if  possible,  above  contempt,  so  I 
have  designed  to  profit  all,  if  possible,  and  ofifend  none."  That 
be  deemed  himself  successful  in  this  laudable  undertaking  is 
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evident  from  the  complacent  tone  in  which  he  later  speaks  of 
**these  my  little  composures!" 

The  verses,  themselves,  simple  and  by  no  means  unworthy, 
are  full  of  delicious  and  wholly  unconscious  humor,  and  their 
sentiments  are  fearlessly  and  ruthlessly  expressed  with  the  fer- 
vor of  a  man  who  preaches  well  and  knows  it,  and  loves  the  know- 
ledge. The  poet  scourges  vice  and  exposes  shame  and  scofifs  at 
weakness  with  all  the  cheerful  vigor  of  the  reformer,  bent  on  the 
redemption  of  another's  soul.  Listen!  all  ye  worldly-minded 
little  girls  of  to-day! 

Why  should  our  garments  (made  to  hide 
Our  parents'  shame)  provoke  our  pride? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin 
Till  Eve;  our  mother,  learned  to  sin. 

How  proud  we  are,  how  fond  to  show 
Our  clothes,  and  call  them  rich  or  new ; 
When  the  poor  sheep  and  silk-worm  wore 
That  very  clothing  long  before. 

The  tulip  and  the  butterfly 

Appear  in  gayer  coats  than  I ; 

Let  me  be  dressed  fine  as  I  will, 

Flies,  worms,  and  flowers  exceed  me  still. 

Forestalling  Oliver  Herford  and  his  "Natural  History  Primer" 
by  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Dr.  Watts  often  turns  to  animals 
and  insects  to  point  his  moral  lessons.  In  "The  Ant  or  Em- 
met," he  preserves  in  doggerel  an  anapestic  measure  which  his 
contemporary,  Matthew  Prior,  had  a  few  years  earlier  made 
famous  in  a  far  different  strain.  What  sombre  reflections  must 
this  poem  have  induced  in  its  youthful  readers! 

Now,  now  while  my  strength  and  my  youth  are  in  bloom, 
Let  me  think  what  shall  serve  me  when  sickness  shall  come, 

And  pray  that  my  sins  be  forgiven; 
Let  me  read  in  good  books,  and  believe  and  obey, 
That  when  death  turns  me  out  of  this  cottage  of  clay, 

I  may  dwell  in  a  palace  in  Heaven! 

In  the  same  tripping  meter  is  a  hymn  even  more  humorously 
severe.     We  all  know  it : 

*Ti8  the  voice  of  the  sluggard,  I  hear  him  complain. 
You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber  again. 
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And  as  a  result  of  this  sloth,  follow  evils  upon  evils  until 

Said  I  then  to  my  heart,  "  Here's  a  lesson  for  me; 
The  man's  but  a  picture  of  what  I  might  be !  '* 

But  the  dismal  thought  is  finally  dissipated  by  the  reflection: 

Thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  care  in  my  breeding 
Who  have  taught  me  betimes  to  love  working  and  reading. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  never  a  boy  him- 
self, strongly  approved  of  Dr.  Watts  and  declared  that  any  one 
'*who  has  the  care  of  instructing  others  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty'*  (note  the  pompous  threat  of  the  words!) 
"if  Dr.  Watts  be  not  recommended.'* 

The  book  is  redeemed  from  a  purely  humorous  aspect  in  our 
own  more  irreligious  age,  by  an  occasional  stanza  of  real  lyricism 
and  unaffected  emotion.  There  is  no  more  tender  cradle  hymn 
than  the  lovely  stanzas  beginning,  "Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and 
slumber.*'  With  this  and  a  few  other  verses  in  mind,  it  might 
be  a  curious  and  profitable  bit  of  literary  labor  to  read  Dr. 
Watts  with  an  eye  to  establishing  the  literary  ancestry  of  some 
of  Wordsworth's  simpler  verses.  It  certainly  takes  very  little 
critical  acumen  to  discern  in  the  independent  spirit  and  untram- 
meled  expression  of  the  slender  volume,  the  germs  of  that 
Romanticism  which  burst  into  brilliant  blossom  under  the  ten- 
dance of  the  Lake  Poets. 

In  amusing  contrast  to  the  reverend  doctor,  we  find  worldly- 
minded  Matt  Prior,  who  was  writing  contemporaneously  his  de- 
lightful lyrics  and  vers  de  societe  to  the  noble  children  of  his 
acquaintance.  A  not-too-moral  trifler  in  a  not- too-moral  age,  a 
bit  of  a  scheming  politician,  very  much  a  hanger-on  of  the  rich 
and  influential  men  of  his  time,  a  poetical  forerunner  of  Keats, 
a  Hudibrastic  satirist,  a  brilliant  writer  of  most  perfect  society 
verse  —  so  is  Prior  known.  He  would  be  known  much  more 
happily  and  worthily  if  his  readers  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
.read  his  few  charming  poems  for  children,  sypmathetic,  loving, 
lovable  as  they  are.  His  first  attempt  in  this  field  was  in  the 
"Lines  to  My  Young  Lord  Buckhurst,  Playing  with  a  Cat." 
The  verses  are  thoroughly  poetic,  though  not  so  good  perhaps, 
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as  those  to  "A  Child  of  Quality,  Five  Years  Old/*  The  poem 
is  exquisite  and  marks  Prior,  more  surely  than  any  of  his  other 
works,  as  worthy  of  lasting  favor. 

"To  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish,  When  a  Child,"  is  another  of 
Prior's  good  child  poems  which  merits  wider  recognition  than  it 
has  usually  received : 

My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy, 

Let  this  my  first  epistle,  beg  ye. 

At  dawn  of  mom  and  close  of  even, 

To  lift  your  head  and  hands  to  heaven. 

In  double  duty  say  your  prayer, 

Our  Father  first, —  then  notre  pere. 

And  dearest  child,  along  the  day. 
In  everything  you  do  or  say, 
Obey  and  please  my  Lord  and  Lady, 
So  God  shall  love  and  angels  aid  ye. 
If  to  these  precepts  ye  attend, 
No  second  letter  need  I  send. 
And  so  I  rest,  your  constant  friend. 

The  tribute  to  the  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy  shows  her  capable 
not  only  of  inspiring  a  notable  poet  to  write  a  notable  poem, 
but  also  of  pricking  deep  with  youthful  charms,  below  the  mask 
of  the  languid  scoffer  which  Prior  habitually  wore,  and  drawing 
from  him  a  bit  of  preaching  as  serious,  if  not  as  violent,  as  Dr. 
Watts  would  have  written,  and  one  far  more  aglow  with  gentle 
tenderness. 

In  very  different  humor  he  wrote  '*The  Female  Phaeton,** 
which  recommends  itself  both  to  the  student  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  loyer  of  children.  The  poem  was  written  for 
Lady  Catherine  Hyde,  and  pictures  her,  a  little  girl,  grieving  — 
as  what  younger  sister  has  not  grieved  ?  —  over  the  fact  that  her 
older  sister  is  accorded  social  privileges  and  triumphs  which  are 
not  allowed  her. 

With  lines  of  such  whim,  social  and  appreciative  insight  in 
mind,  it  becomes  a  question,  not  to  be  lightly  answered,  whether 
Prior  did  not  do  quite  as  much  for  the  child  world  as  did  denun- 
ciatory Isaac  Watts,  with  his  blood-chilling  sermons.  However 
we  may  answer  the  question,  we  must  at  least  conclude  that 
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through  these  so  different  channels  came  contributions  to  the 
same  slowly  growing  stream  of  independent,  natural  thought, 
which  was  moving  farther  and  farther. away  from  the  artificial 
classicism  of  the  Popeian  school. 

Better  known  than  Prior,  and  less  deserving  of  recognition,  is 
John  Gay,  who  can  claim  attention  here  only  through  a  scant 
handful  of  verses  addressed  to  the  young  folks  of  his  acquain- 
tance. Saintsbury,  with  his  usual  satiric  appreciation  and  apt 
epithet,  has  characterized  him  as  "a  human  lap-dog,"  and 
though  he  met  easy  toleration  in  his  own  day,  as  indeed  in  this, 
and  made  many  faithful  friends,  yet  we  find  him  so  much  occu- 
pied with  his  attempt  to  swim  with  the  current,  that  we  expect 
little  divergence  from  the  accepted  and  popular  poetic  standards 
of  his  immediate  age.  Nor  do  we  find  it.  His  few  accidental 
verses  for  children  are  in  the  prevailing  heroic  couplet,  and 
show  no  signs  in  thought  or  form  of  the  slowly  growing  clas- 
sical revolt.  Perhaps  the  best  he  has  to  contribute,  aside  from 
two  or  three  stereotyped  fables  **to  young  noblemen,'*  is  the 
poem  "To  a  Young  Lady,  With  Some  Lamphreys,"  which  ex- 
presses at  once  his  pleasant  cleverness  and  his  habitual  impecu- 
niosity.  The  poem,  in  its  smooth  formality  and  superficial 
mode  of  thought,  serves  well  as  a  contrasting  background  for 
the  real  child  literature  that  was  being  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
developed. 

Writing  contemporaneously,  and  in  the  same  artificial  strain, 
yet  with  a  childish  simplicity  and  grace  which  should  have  won 
him  more  credit,  was  Ambrose  Philips,  who  is  unkindly  said  to 
have  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  one  respect  only  —  that  of 
longevity!  From  his  name,  Henry  Carey,  famous  as  the  author 
of  "Sally  in  Our  Alley'*  and  his  one  immortal  epithet,  derived 
the  adjective  "Namby-Pamby.**  Apart  from  a  few  delicate  ju- 
venile poems,  fettered  by  conventional  form,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Philips  proved  worthy  of  the  word;  but,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  these  same  juvenile  poems  which  our  later  criti- 
cism admits  as  worthy,  that  gave  origin  to  the  derisive  epithet. 
It  was  fastened  inevitably  upon  him  by  Pope,  to  whom  a  con- 
temptuous epithet  gave  more  pleasure  than  anything  else,  except 
personal  adulation.    In  any  case,  Philips  certainly  merits  praise 
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for   graceful    verses    like    those    "To    Miss    Georgiana    Car- 
teret." 

The  lines,  though  artificial  in  form,  are  yet  more  genuine  in 
thought,  and  therefore  more  worthy  than  those  of  their  censor, 
Pope,  in  whose  "Rape  of  the  Lock'*  we  find  a  poem  written 
"only  to  divert  a  few  young  ladies,"  and  taking  young  folks  as 
its  subject.  But  alas !  for  the  vigorous  sermons  of  Dr.  Watts 
and  the  morality  they  were  intended  to  engender.  The  poem,  in 
its  thin  shrillness,  its  lack  of  genuine  feeling  and  sincere  emo- 
tion, its  unblushing  exposure  of  human  vanities,  is  a  typical 
product,  not  only  of  its  writer  but  of  its  age.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man,  who,  according  to  M.  Taine,  "never  wrote  because  he 
thought,  but  thought  in  order  to  write,"  and  he  might  have 
added,  never  thought  at  all,  except  in  bitterness.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  age  which  stood  sponsor  for  the  almost  insane  devel- 
opment of  the  artificial  couplet.  For  us  in  the  discussion  of  our 
present  topic  it  has  only  backgrown  signification,  affording  a 
contrast  for  the  greater  illustration  of  the  scattering  attempts 
that  were  beginning  to  show  genuine  childhood  in  a  true  light. 
So  considering  it,  we  find  it  witty,  epigrammatic,  ingenious  — 
never  ingenuous  —  brilliantly  and  often  maliciously  satirical,  and 
silvery  sweet  in  its  delicate  fantasy.  Better  than  any  other 
product  of  the  age  it  shows  by  its  artificial  treatment  of  free 
young  life  what  the  rebellious  romanticists  had  to  work  against. 

Omitting  the  rather  entertaining  though  not  very  meritorious 
juvenile  poems  of  the  mad  poet,  Christopher  Smart,  we  find  in 
the  middle  century,  the  reading  world  enraptured  with  "the 
first  real  prose  novels,"  which  in  their  huge  bulk  and  wearisome 
detail  seem  to  a  modern  reader  both  "real"  and  "prosaic"  with 
a  vengeance.  However,  they  shed  a  somewhat  amusing  side- 
light on  our  present  topic  in  illustration  of  which  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Wilbur  L.  Cross's  "Development  of  the  English  Novel:" 

"It  was  customary  in  Richardson's  time  to  read  his  novels 
aloud  in  the  family  circle.  When  some  pathetic  passage  was 
reached,  the  members  of  the  family  would  retire  to  separate 
apartments  to  weep;  and  after  composing  themselves  they  would 
return  to  the  fireside  to  hear  the  reading  proceed.  It  was 
reported  to  Richardson  once  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  'an 
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amiable  little  boy'  sobbed  as  if  his  little  sides  would  burst,  and 
resolved  to  mind  his  books,  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  'Pam- 
ela' through  without  stopping.  That  there  might  be  something* 
in  the  family  novel  expressly  for  children,  Richardson  sometimes 
stepped  aside  from  his  narrative  —  unity  of  construction  was  al- 
ways happily  ignored  in  his  novels  —  to  tell  them  a  moral  tale. 
Here  are  two  companion  pieces,  clipped  of  their  decorations. 
There  were  once  two  little  boys  and  two  little  girls,  who  never 
told  fibs,  who  were  never  rude,  noisy,  mischievous  nor  quarrel- 
some; who  always  said  their  prayers  before  going  to  bed  and  as 
soon  as  they  arose.  They  grew  up.  The  masters  became  fine 
gentlemen ;  and  the  misses  became  fine  ladies  and  housewives. 
There  were  once  three  naughty  boys  who  had  a  naughty  sister. 
They  were  always  quarrelling  and  scratching  and  would  not  say 
their  prayers.  They,  too,  grew  up.  One  of  the  boys  was 
drowned  at  sea,  and  the  second  turned  thief,  and  the  third  was 
forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  a  far  country.  And  the  naughty  girl 
fell  from  a  tree  and  broke  her  arm  and  died  of  a  fever." 

This  combination  of  a  moral  lesson  and  a  pleasure  book  found 
huge  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  their  directors,  with 
the  result  that  the  floodgates  of  child  literature  were  opened  and 
we  get  a  very  noticeably  increased  number  of  children's  books 
rapidly  put  into  circulation.  In  their  patronizing  spirit  and 
obvious  morality  our  happy  children  and  theorizing  parents  of 
to-day  would  find  insuperable  objections.  That  they  were  ac- 
ceptable in  their  own  day  is  an  incontrovertible  —  if  to  us  an 
inexplicable  —  fact,  to  which  their  remarkable  increase  bears 
sufficient  testimony.  Among  the  most  notable  writers  of  these 
moral  tales  we  find  one  Thomas  Day,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
many  of  us  as  the  pious  author  of  **Sanford  and  Merton,"  a  book 
of  prudential  and  egoistic  morality  beyond  comment.  Benevo- 
lent and  possessed  of  a  fortune  to  make  benevolence  practical, 
Mr.  Day  spent  his  early  life  in  study,  continental  travel,  and 
philanthropic  investigation  and  giving.  Returning  to  England, 
he  spent  several  years  "in  a  search  for  a  suitable  partner  in 
life."  Having  found  one  to  his  liking  and  having  been  rudely 
jilted  by  her,  he  fell  into  a  pronounced  disaffection  for  fashion- 
able society,  and  applied  himself  to  writing  a  book  which  should 
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give  expression  to  his  **spleen.*'  Rightfully  assuming  that  one 
must  make  appeal  to  the  rising  generation  if  any  reform  is  to  be 
accomplished,  Mr.  Day  addressed  himself  in  **Sanford  and  Mer- 
ton"  to  the  children,  and  in  the  person  of  his  own  Mr.  Barrow, 
he  delivers  pompous  opinions,  and  gives  forth  moral  precepts  of 
impressive  weight  and  dignity.  The  book  was  characterized  in 
its  own  generation,  as  "a  book  replete  with  information,  and  of 
unimpeachable  morality/'  Both  statements  are  undoubtedly 
true.  We  can  understand,  also,  how  it  must  have  served  its  pur- 
pose of  salving  the  wounded  pride  and  dignity  of  the  rejected 
lover.  It  is  less  easy  to  appreciate  the  source  of  its  fascination 
for  healthy  children,  who,  to  a  large  degree  unmoral  in  their 
early  years,  have  yet  a  voracious  appetite  for  tangible  and  con- 
crete morality  in  their  story-books.  At  any  rate,  the  book  was 
successful  in  its  day,  and  has  remained  so  through  several  suc- 
ceeding generations ;  the  present  writer,  herself,  having  a  grate- 
ful recollection  of  many  fascinated  hours  spent  in  its  irreproach- 
able company.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  we  may  add 
that  the  author  did  not  remain  in  his  condition  of  social  animos- 
ity, but,  after  having  tried  some  interesting  experiments  in  the 
eflfort  suitably  to  mate  himself,  he  married  — so  happily  as  to 
restore  his  social  equilibrium  —  a  wife  whose  conduct  at  his 
death  attests  her  devotion.  We  are  told  that  after  her  husband's 
decease,  Mrs.  Day  never  again  looked  upon  the  sun,  but  lay  in  a 
bed  whose  curtains  were  never  drawn,  and  walked  in  her  garden 
only  at  night.  Our  biographer  adds  naively  that  several  years 
later  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Much  influenced  by  Mr.  Day  was  another  writer  for  children. 
Miss  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  father  was  a  constant  and  devoted 
companion  of  the  author  of  "Sanford  and  Mcrton."  Choosing 
subjects  equally  lugubrious  and  "moral,"  Miss  Edgeworth 
wrote  several  books  of  "Moral  Tales'*  and  "Popular  Tales"  for 
little  children,  their  principal  departure  from  earlier  attempts 
being  in  their  conversational  form  and  in  their  laudable  efforts 
to  use  a  vocabulary  natural  and  comprehensible  to  her  readers. 
Hers  was  the  most  successful  "primer"  work  done  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  while  we  can  only  gasp  in  bewilderment  over  some  of  her 
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discussions  of  death  and  eternity  and  original  sin,  we  can  and 
do  recognize  her  effort  —  as  yet  unusual  —  to  study  the  capacity 
and  intellectual  range  of  the  children  for  whom  she  wrote. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  —  now  known  only  for  her  famous  apostrophe 
to  "Life" — was  attempting,  less  successfully,  similar  work,  as 
also  was  Hannah  More  in  her  more  advanced  **  Essays  for  Young 
Ladies.'*  In  other  words,  the  eyes  of  the  closing  century  were 
opened  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  children  for  suitable 
books,  and  the  seeds  sown  so  long  since  by  Dr.  Watts  were  com- 
ing to  their  tardy  fruition. 

A  yet  more  healthy  phase  of  this  element  of  the  Romantic 
development  was  represented  first  by  John  Newberry  of  blessed 
memory,  and  later  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Upon  the  work 
of  Newberry,  the  children's  publisher,  who  devoted  himself  to 
putting  upon  the  market  such  delectable  classics  as  "Goody- 
Two-Shoes,**  we  must  refrain  from  comment,  since  his  contri- 
bution to  this  and  other  literary  fields  is  of  too  great  significance 
to  allow  compression  into  so  brief  a  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  his  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and  appreciative  under- 
standing of  children  that  the  century  produced,  and  that  his 
efforts  to  propagate  healthful  juvenile  literature  should  enhalo 
him  in  the  minds  of  happy  children  and  their  lovers. 

It  is  much  easier  to  speak  of  the  limited  contributions  to  our 
subject  made  by  the  gentle  Elia  — "that  good  Samaritan  turned 
humorist** — and  in  his  work  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  cen- 
tury we  find  the  best  justification  of  the  struggle  of  the  old. 
We  read  of  his  writing  in  "righteous  rage'*  to  Coleridge  about 
"Mrs.  Barbauld*s  and  Mrs.  Trimmer*s  nonsense.**  Let  us 
quote  his  own  indignant  words:  "Knowledge,  insignificant  and 
vapid  as  Mrs.  Barbauld*s  books  convey,  must,  it  seems,  come  to 
a  child  in  the  shape  of  knowledge,  and  his  empty  noddle  must 
be  turned  with  conceit  of  his  own  powers  when  he  has  learned 
that  a  horse  is  an  animal,  and  that  Billy  is  better  than  a  horse, 
and  such  like;  instead  of  that  beautiful  interest  in  wild  tales 
which  made  the  child  a  man,  while  all  the  time  he  suspected 
himself  to  be  no  bigger  than  a  child.** 

Acting  upon  the  positive  theory  suggested  in  his  vigorous  de- 
nunciation, he  proceeded  to  write  in  1806,  in  conjunction  with 
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his  sister  Mary,  a  very  delightful  little  book  for  children  called 
"Mrs.  Leicester's  School.'*  This  he  followed  in  1827  with  the 
"Tales  From  Shakespeare."  The  books,  as  everyone  knows, 
are  to  the  full,  as  gentle-spirited  and  human-hearted  as  are  his 
essays  for  adults;  and  in  them  we  find  for  the  first  time,  litera- 
ture for  children  placed  upon  its  proper  level  of  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity and  childishness.  It  appears  not  too  difficult  to  connect 
this  slow  growth  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  with  the 
generally  recognized  Romantic  movement,  which  consists,  after 
all,  in  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of  genuine  sentiment  as 
opposed  to  superficial  technicality.  "Man  is  a  point  that  flies 
with  two  wings:  one  is  thought;  the  other,  love,"  says  Victor 
Hugo.  The  Elizabethans  were  crippled  because  their  flight  was 
winged  by  love  alone;  the  Augustans,  because  they  poised  on 
thought  alone.  It  was  the  work  of  Romanticism  to  equalize  and 
harmonize  the  two,  and  hence  to  perfect  the  flight  of  the  spirit. 
This  equalization  resulted  in  a  restrained  communism  which 
recognized  at  once  the  power  of  the  individual  egoist  and  the 
rights  and  worth  of  altruistic  demands.  So  we  have  a  new  spirit 
of  liberty,  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood,  a  reverence  for  demo- 
cratic ideals,  an  awakening  love  of  nature,  an  assimilation  of  the 
literature  of  other  nations  —  Gaelic  or  Norse  or  what  not,  all 
springing  from  the  addition  of  natural  sentiment  to  the  polished 
intellect  of  the  earlier  decades.  "Love,  and  do,  it  matters  not 
what,"  writes  St.  Augustine.  And  it  seems  a  most  natural  re- 
sult that  this  growing  sentiment  for  sincerity  and  charity  and 
open-heartedness  in  politics  and  thought  and  life  should  find 
instinctive  expression  in  increased  care  for  and  service  to  the 
little  children  of  men. 

So  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  tentative,  uncertain,  half- 
timid  efforts,  led  the  way  to  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
centered  its  best  thought  and  tcnderest  care  around  its  young, 
believing  with  the  Master  of  old,  that  a  little  child  shall  lead, 
even  in  things  literary.  Without  Dr.  Watts,  Thomas  Day,  and 
Maria  Edgcworth,  in  spite  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  their  works 
sometimes  assume,  there  could  not  have  been  the  stirring  novels 
and  romances  of  Scott,  which  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  so 
many  school-boys  and  girls.     "I  just  love  his  romantics,"  ex- 
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claimed  one  of  the  latter.  So  do  we  all.  Nor  are  we  ashamed 
to  own  it,  because  it  is  to  dear,  genial  Sir  Walter  that  we  pay 
our  tribute,  in  the  pleasant  knowledge  that  he  never  did  and 
never  can  grow  up  and  away  from  his  lovable,  enthusiastic, 
breathless  boyishness!  Who  shall  say  that  the  modem  world's 
psychologic  and  literary  turning  to  its  boys  and  girls  has  not 
done,  and  will  not  do,  more  than  any  other  existing  tendency  to 
point  the  way  we  are  so  blindly  seeking  to  the  "hidden  country 
of  the  Heart's  Desire,"  where  "the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  all  the  faces?" 

Winifred  Snow. 

Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island. 


REVIEWS 
The  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance 

The  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Bernard 
Berenson.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

This  is  the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  art  criticism  —  perhaps  the  most  important  since  the 
publication  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcasselle's  monumental  work.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Berenson  knows  more  about  Italian  painting 
than  any  living  man,  and  in  these  four  slender  volumes,  cover- 
ing the  Venetian,  the  Florentine,  the  Central  and  the  North 
Italian  schools,  he  has  undertaken  to  compress  the  substance  of 
all  his  knowledge.  They  are  marvelous  books,  containing  in  a 
narrow  compass  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  labor,  of  labor  so  intense 
that  at  one  time  it  threatened  to  shatter  the  author's  health  for- 
ever. No  one  interested  in  Italian  art  can  afford  to  ignore  these 
volumes.  In  fact,  owing  to  their  extreme  condensation,  their 
full  import  cannot  be  realized  at  a  single  reading,  and  the  student 
of  Italian  painting  should  return  to  them  again  and  again. 

Their  brevity  has  its  advantage  not  merely  for  the  reader,  but 
for  Mr.  Berenson  himself.  They  are  too  short  to  permit  him  to 
exhibit  his  chief  fault  as  an  art-critic,  an  overweening  confidence 
in  his  own  opinions.  His  judgment  as  to  the  authorship  of  Ital- 
ian pictures  is  probably  worth  more  than  that  of  any  man  who 
has  ever  lived;  but  in  his  critical  articles  it  is  pronounced  with 
an  assurance  that  is  amazing  and  at  times  exasperating.  Where 
all  that  a  more  modest  critic  will  venture  to  say  is  that  a  certain 
picture  is  the  work  of  a  given  school,  all  of  whose  members  paint 
much  alike,  Mr.  Berenson  will  unhesitatingly  assign  it  to  a  par- 
ticular artist  and  most  likely  to  a  particular  decade  of  his  life. 
He  may  be  right  in  these  bold  attributions.  Documents  since 
discovered  have  justified  some  of  them,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  have  been  thoroughly  discredited;  but  to  any  ordinary 
person  he  often  seems  to  state  as  unquestionable  facts  views 
which  should  be  advanced  as  mere  conjectures.  This  fault,  if 
fault  it  be,  is  apparent  in  these  volumes  only  in  the  lists  of  pic- 
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tures  in  the  appendix.  You  will  look  there  in  vain  for  many 
a  work  generally  assigned  to  a  favorite  master;  and  you  will 
find  attributed  to  him  some  pictures  that  you  had  never  sus- 
pected to  be  his.  Still  the  lists  are  probably  the  best  to  be  had 
anywhere,  and  they  are  certainly  most  convenient. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Berenson  does  not  sufficiently  empha- 
size the  importance  of  color.  His  three  essential  elements  in 
painting  are  ** tactile  values,'*  by  which  he  means  a  realistic 
presentation  that  makes  us  feel  that  we  could  handle  the  figures ; 
"space-composition, *'  or  the  relation  of  the  figures  to  one  an- 
other in  space,  so  that  they  may  not,  like  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, all  seem  to  be  on  one  plane ;  and  movement,  in  which  he 
includes  the  evident  power  to  move  in  figures  that  are  at  rest. 
These  qualities  imply  mastery  of  drawing  and  of  light  and 
shade;  but  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  color  seem  to  me 
equally  essential.  Indeed,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  Mr. 
Berenson  confesses  that  he  has  sinned  in  ignoring  color,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  live  to  rewrite  his  work  on  the 
Venetians,  so  as  to  give  to  color  a  more  prominent  place. 

This  volume  is  the  least  important  and  the  least  interesting  of 
the  four;  for,  somewhat  unwisely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Beren- 
son treated  the  man  who  dominated  the  painting  of  Northern 
Italy  and  formed  its  principal  school,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the 
one  on  Florence.  This  leaves  no  artists  of  the  greatest  rank 
save  Mantegna  and  Correggio,  so  that  the  book  is  mostly  con- 
cerned with  men  of  the  second  or  lower  grade. 

In  one  respect  he  seems  to  me  grievously  at  fault,  and  that  is 
in  the  slight  esteem  in  which  he  holds  Francesco  Francia.  This 
is  perhaps  due  to  his  historical  bias.  Francia  was  not  the  origi- 
nator of  any  movement  nor  the  founder  of  any  school,  whose  in- 
fluence can  be  traced  through  a  multitude  of  pupils;  and  so  he 
has  less  merit  in  Mr.  Berenson's  eyes  than  the  hard  and  unpleas- 
ant Tura.  Yet,  he  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  of  all  artists. 
Sweetness  and  beauty  and  serenity  are  his  in  richest  measure. 
His  works  are  a  joy  forever.  They  are  among  the  things  with 
which  one  loves  to  live,  on  which  one  would  delight  to  fix  his 
glazing  eye.  They  have  the  merits  of  Perugino  and  Raphael, 
though  of  course  they  do  not  reach  the  impeccable  artistry  of 
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the  Prince  of  Painters.  Mr.  Berenson  admits  the  charm  of  the 
'^Madonna  of  the  Rose  Hedge,*'  at  Munich ;  but  he  has  no  word 
of  praise  for  the  'Tieta,'*  of  the  National  Gallery,  that  supremely 
touching  and  beautiful  work;  nor  for  the"  Annunciation,'*  of  the 
Brera,  with  its  uplifting  sense  of  space  and  its  quiet  dignity;  nor 
for  the  ** Descent  from  the  Cross,"  at  Parma,  whose  far-reaching 
landscape  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  Renaissance 
art.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  as  it  seems  to  most  lovers  of  paint- 
ing, that  Francia  holds  a  place  second  only  to  the  greatest ;  and 
the  low  opinion  which  Mr.  Berenson  expresses  of  his  achieve- 
ment must  raise  a  protest  in  many  bosoms. 

He  is  equally  unjust  to  the  immediate  followers  of  Leonardo, 
to  Luini,  II  Sodoma,  Solario,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Boltraflio, 
though  he  concedes  a  certain  merit  to  Gaudenzio,  because  his 
rugged  genius  failed  to  assimilate  entirely  the  teachings  of  the 
master. 

Yet  this  school  of  Leonardo's  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
things  in  all  the  range  of  art.  It  is  true  that  they  did 
not  sound  the  depths  nor  climb  the  heights  that  Leonardo 
reached.  No  one  could  doubt  that.  But  they  give  us  in  a  high 
d^ree  one  element  of  his  genius,  the  sweetness  of  his  female 
faces. 

Luini's  types  may,  as  Mr.  Berenson  says,  lack  variety.  The 
same  exquisite  smile  may  play  around  too  many  lips.  His 
countenances  may  present  too  uniformly  the  same  lovely  oval. 
But  those  beautiful  faces,  faultless  in  their  contours  and  irradi- 
ated by  that  smile  that  approaches  closer  than  any  other  to 
the  fathomless  smile  of  Leonardo,  are  possessions  of  purest 
joy. 

It  is  true  that  II  Sodoma  painted  some  works  that  are  feeble  — 
what  artist  has  not? — but  his  "St.  Sebastian"  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful youth  that  modem  art  has  given  us,  lacking  something  of 
the  wholesome  vigor  of  the  Greek  ideal,  but  so  exquisite  in  his 
slender  proportions  and  in  the  refinement  of  his  countenance 
that  he  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  beholder.  The 
"Ecstacy"  and  the  "Swooning"  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Siena,  are 
also  among  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  the  brush,  delightful 
in  their  soft  color  and  unsurpassable  in  their  delicacy.     And 
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what  is  there  more  touching  than  his  "Christ  Bound  to  the  Col- 
umn?'* With  the  unerring  instinct  of  genius,  Sodoma  does  not 
show  us  the  flagellation,  but  its  effects.  When  we  see  in  thou- 
sands of  other  pictures  the  thongs  whistling  through  the  air  and 
tearing  the  quivering  flesh,  it  makes  no  such  impression.  Per- 
chance when  the  brutal  scene  is  over  Christ  will  resume  his 
calm.  II  Sodoma  shows  us  the  Man  of  Sorrows  when  body  and 
mind  are  alike  broken  by  pain;  and  the  bruised  and  bleeding 
Christ  who  leans  exhausted  against  that  column  is  the  most  piti- 
ful thing  in  all  the  range  of  art.  The  only  thing  that  approaches 
it  is  Le  Brun's  fearful  drawing  of  the  Duchess  of  Brinvilliers 
after  the  torture ;  and  there  our  pity  is  checked  by  the  concious- 
ness  of  her  unspeakable  crimes. 

Mr.  Berenson  admits  that  Solario's  "Madonna  of  the  Green 
Cushion*'  has  still  a  charm  for  him,  but  he  treats  this  as  a  sur- 
vival of  the  weakness  of  his  youth.  But  Solario  painted  many 
pictures  of  almost  equal  loveliness,  and  his  landscape  back- 
grounds alone  should  save  him  from  condemnation;  just  as  the 
enchanting  glimpse  of  mountain  and  river  seen  through  the  win- 
dow of  Ferrari's  "St.  Paul,"  in  the  Louvre,  should  alone  suffice 
for  his  fame.  And  as  for  Boltraffio,  that  wonderful  head  of  a 
youth  in  the  Uffizi,  where  the  sweet  melancholy  of  Antinous  is 
revived  in  a  face  still  more  beautiful,  should  shield  him  from  too 
harsh  a  censure. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Berenson's  artistic  standards  are  too  severe. 
Only  the  qualities  that  he  calls  "life  enhancing,**  the  qualities  of 
vigorous  presentation  which  make  a  picture  seem  more  real  than 
nature,  appeal  to  him.  He  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
sweetness  and  grace,  delicacy  and  charm.  He  even  despises 
emotion  and  the  too  evident  expression  of  the  feelings.  The 
elements  that  he  seeks  are  worthy  of  all  honor  —  they  are  per- 
haps the  highest  that  a  work  of  art  can  possess.  But  they  are 
not  the  whole;  and  the  qualities  which  he  despises  are  those 
which  most  efifectively  perform  one  of  art's  highest  functions  — 
consolation.  As  Schopenhauer  long  since  discovered,  art  is  the 
great  consoler.  In  its  presence  we  forget  our  griefs,  our  dis- 
appointments, the  weariness  of  life.  It  bears  us  away  into  the 
realm  of  the  imagination,  and  causes  us  to  forget  the  sordid  or 
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bitter  realities  that  make  a  burden  of  existence;  and  there  is 
many  a  picture  that  would  not  measure  up  to  Mr.  Berenson's 
severe  standards,  which  yet  admirably  performs  this  func- 
tion. George  B.  Rose. 


The  1907  Bampton  Lectures 

The  Reproach  of  the  Gospel.  Being  the  1907  Bampton  Lectures. 
By  J.  H.  F.  Peile.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     1907. 

Mr.  Peile's  Bampton  Lectures,  or  Bampton  Sermons  as  they 
should  be  called,  are  quite  remarkable.  Not  because  they  give 
evidence  of  profound  learning,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost 
every  noticeable  statement  in  the  book  is  enclosed  in  quotation 
marks,  but  because  they  are  honest  and  earnest  discourses  upon 
the  much  neglected  fundamentals  of  life.  Perhaps  the  best  key 
to  the  author's  purpose  is  on  page  192,  where  he  says: 

"It  was  my  deliberate  purpose  to  raise  more  questions  than  I 
can  answer,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  of  them  answered  by 

wiser  and  better  people  than  myself I  desire  to  make 

people  .  .  .  .discontented  ....  and  I  shall  have  succeeded  so 
far,  if  my  words  help  ....  in  bringing  the  fine  intellect  and 
character  of  Oxford  to  the  solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplex 
and  threaten  us." 

We  all  feel  that  these  lectures  would  be  of  great  value  if  they 
awaken  some  prophet  to  tell  us  in  the  next  series  how  the  **  Re- 
proach of  the  Gospel"  is  to  be  wiped  away. 

Specifically,  the  first  two  lectures  are  weak;  they  confuse  one 
by  attempting  too  much  and  leaving  much  unsaid.  The  third 
lecture  is  not  convincing,  and  the  fourth  is  barely  suggestive. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  last  four  we  enter  more  fertile  fields 
and  discover  at  last  the  writer's  ability.  In  the  fourth  lecture, 
on  "Social  Questions,"  we  find  many  things  well  said ;  and  obtain 
generally  an  healthy  and  vigorous  view  of  the  modern  sociolog- 
ical situation.  We  are  worried  by  no  rhetorical  panaceas,  nor 
docs  the  writer  confuse  us  by  Utopian  platitudes.  He  simply 
gives  us  a  clear  diagnosis  of  the  whole  disease  politic,  brushing 
aside  symptoms  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  real  root  of 
the  trouble.     Which  metaphor  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  used 
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by  him  upon  the  same  subject.  Speaking  of  the  inadequacy  of 
modem  Christianity,  he  compares  our  "mild  and  manageable 
form  of  fever"  to  that  "which  consumed  St.  Paul,  and  wrung 
from  him  the  agonized  cry,  'Wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death'  "  (page  156).  It  is  the 
very  mildness  of  our  religious  fever  or  fervour  which  Mr.  Peile 
shows  to  be  the  whole  trouble  with  "Christian  Civilization." 

In  addition  to  the  filtered  and  feeble  Christianity  of  the  day 
we  are  shown  still  deeper  trouble,  in  that  as  a  result  of  it  the 
present  point  of  view  of  the  so-called  civilized  world  is  utterly 
subversive  to  the  ideals  of  Christ.  Whereas,  the  poverty  that 
needs  pity  is  spiritual  poverty,  we  have  come  to  think  that  the 
most  pitiable  condition  into  which  a  man  can  fall  is  material 
poverty.  Resulting  from  this,  gold  has  become  our  criterion  of 
everything,  and  our  bowels  of  mercy  have  been  infected  until 
a  tpyhoid  has  set  in,  and  our  good  deeds  are  no  longer  good 
deeds,  but  rather  are  mistaken  and  dangerous.  It  is  with  tren- 
chant clearness  that  Mr.  Peile  exposes  this  (see  pages  107  ff )  'de- 
valuation,* and  we  only  hope  that  the  theme  will  be  taken  up  in 
similar  spirit  and  preached  broadcast. 

So  far  as  solutions  to  the  problems  are  concerned,  our  author 
shows  great  vision  in  not  prophesying.  The  whole  trouble  with 
the  social  question  is  that  men,  the  men  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  are  busied  with  prophesying  for  the  future,  and  fail  to  realize 
that  it  is  to-day  that  we  need  to  do  something,  rather  than  plan 
something  for  to-morrow.  A.  R.  Gray. 


English  Poetry 

English  Poetry  (1170-1892).  Selected  and  edited  by  John  Matthews 
Manly,  Ph.D.    Ginn  &  Company. 

Almost  every  teacher  of  English  finds  it  difficult  to  arouse  in 
the  average  college  freshman  or  college  sophomore  a  genuine  and 
abiding  interest  in  poetry,  or  to  create  in  him  an  honest  appre- 
ciation and  enjoyment  of  the  best  literature.  Most  of  the  text- 
books recently  edited  for  classes  in  English  literature  are  pre- 
pared by  specialists  solely  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  and 
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are  too  often  burdened  with  a  mass  of  critical  apparatus  enough 
to  spoil  the  appetite  of  the  most  voracious  reader  at  the  very  out- 
set. It  is  a  pleasure,  then,  to  find  a  scholar  who  is  sufficiently 
bold  to  strike  out  in  a  new  path,  and  'who  publishes  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  English  poems  from  1170  to  1892,  omitting 
long  introductory  remarks  and  learned  annotations. 

"The  idea  and  plan  of  the  present  volume,'*  says  the  editor  in 
his  preface  (p.  iv),  "originated  ten  years  ago,  when  Professor 
Bronson,  Professor  Dodge  and  I  were  engaged  in  giving  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  English  literature  to  a  class  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  Brown  University.  We 
found  that  we  secured  the  best  results  by  having  the  students 
read  as  widely  as  their  time  permitted  and  then  discussing  freely 
with  them  such  points  as  seemed  vital  to  the  interest  or  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  literature  read.  We  proceeded  on  the  theory 
that  literary  productions  are  vital,  organic  wholes,  and  that  they 
must  be  treated  as  such  to  produce  the  effects  intended  by  their 
authors.  Special  beauties  of  detail  were  noted  and  enjoyed,  but 
were  subordinated  to  the  main  meaning  and  beauty,  unless, 
indeed,  as  sometimes  occurred,  the  significance  of  the  piece  we 
were  reading  lay  in  the  beauty  of  its  details,  in  the  nature  of  its 
ornamentation,  rather  than  in  the  meaning  or  form  as  a  whole. 
Questions  of  structure  and  relations  of  parts  were  discussed,  but 
with  a  view  primarily  to  the  main  theme.  Lectures  on  the 
authors  were  given,  but  the  greater  part  of  each  lecture  was 
devoted  to  trying  to  show  what  the  author  meant  by  his  work, 
what  he  wished  to  say,  what  was  significant  or  interesting  in  his 
special  way  of  saying  it,  and  why  it  was  or  was  not  of  permanent 
value.  Dates  and  facts  and  groups  of  names  were  given  and 
required  to  be  learned,  but  not  without  an  attempt  to  express 
their  significance  in  such  terms  of  human  experience  as  had 
actuality  for  the  students  themselves. 

"That  the  interest  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  were  gained  by  this  method,  I  will  not  pretend; 
but  I  can  testify  that  I  have  never  seen  better  results  from  any 
class  or  a  larger  proportion  of  interested  and  intelligent  listeners 
in  any  audience." 

Such  a  plan  of  teaching  required  a  very  large  range  of  reading 
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material,  and  so  the  editor  decided  to  "collect  into  a  single  vol- 
ume all  the  pieces  of  non-dramatic  poetry  that  any  teacher  would 
likely  care  to  have  at  hand  from  which  to  make  his  own  selec- 
tions  I  hope  it  will^be  of  service  to  teachers  who  believe, 

with  me,  that  the  love  of  reading  and  the  habit  of  it  are  best 
awakened  by  treating  pieces  of  literature  as  living,  organic 
wholes  and  by  subordinating  all  other  considerations  to  this  dur- 
ing the  student's  first  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature.  It 
may  also  be  useful  to  that  large  group  of  teachers  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  however  small  may  be  the  number  of  poems  that 
time  permits  one  to  read  with  his  class,  they  should  be  chosen 
by  the  teacher  himself  with  special  reference  to  the  taste  and 
mental  development  of  the  pupils  he  actually  has  to  deal  with 
in  each  class.*' 

With  such  comprehensive  scope,  the  collection  is  naturally 
very  large,  and  the  book  is  rather  bulky,  covering  nearly  six 
hundred  pages  and  measuring  6>^x8j^xi^.  The  Introduc- 
tion, comprising  only  about  twenty  pages  (pp.  xxvii-xxviii),  con- 
tains brief,  critical  estimates  of  the  authors  and  poems.  The 
editing  of  the  different  texts  is  done  with  care  and  accuracy. 
Though  the  apparently  endless  mass  of  material,  the  necessarily 
small  type,  and  the  double  columns  of  print  are  not  likely  to 
prove  altogether  attractive  to  the  student  at  first  sight,  many 
teachers  should  find  the  volume  exceedingly  useful  on  the  refer- 
ence shelf,  and  those  who  are  ready  to  adopt  or  have  adopted 
Professor  Manly's  excellent  method  of  instruction,  will  find  the 
collection  almost  indispensable  in  the  class-room. 

John  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 


NOTES 

If  the  work  of  historical  and  patriotic  societies  has  often  been 
open  to  criticism  in  respect  to  emphasis  of  details  and  limitation 
to  local  horizons,  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  change.  Of 
most  promise,  perhaps,  is  the  devotion  of  funds  to  the  collection 
and  reprinting  of  documents  of  real  historic  importance;  of 
which  a  very  noteworthy  example  is  afforded  in  the  recent  enter- 
prise of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of^America, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  publication  in  two  handsome  volumes 
of  "The  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  with  Colonial  Governors  and  Military  and  Naval  Commis- 
sioners in  America'*  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906).  Having 
appropriated  the  necessary  funds,  the  Colonial  Dames  found  a 
wise  counsellor  in  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  who  suggested  the  field  in  which  their  activity 
might  be  employed,  and  chose  for  the  editorship  of  the  work. 
Miss  Gertrude  Selwyn  Kimball. 

The  letters  selected  for  reprinting  in  these  volumes  are  nearly 
five  hundred  in  number  of  which  only  sixty-eight,  the  editor 
informs  us,  have  ever  been  printed  before.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  are  written  by  Pitt,  one  hundred  and  seventy  are 
those  of  Colonial  Governors  to  Pitt,  and  the  remainder  are  com- 
munications to  Pitt  from  military  and  naval  officers.  The  years 
covered  by  the  correspondence  are  those  of  his  secretaryship  in 
the  Southern  Department,  1756-1761  — years  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance and  of  the  most  stirring  interest  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  that  of  the  American  Colonies.  In  the  course  of 
the  correspondence  one  meets  familiar  names:  Loudoun,  Pow- 
nall,  Dinwiddie,  Sharpe,  Lyttelton,  Dobbs,  Abercrombie,  Am- 
herst, Wolfe,  Forbes.  The  official  character  of  the  letters  does 
not  obscure  the  dramatic  character  of  the  events  that  were 
brought  by  the  passing  months,  or  the  personalities  of  the  vari- 
ous writers,  and  in  particular,  that  of  the  master  mind  in  whose 
plans  these  events  and  personalities  were  the  mechanism  of  vic- 
tory. 
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The  documents  are  copied  from  the  series  "Colonial  Papers, 
America  and  West  Indies,*'  and  the  Chatham  (Pringle)  Mss.  in 
the  British  Public  Record  Office.  The  editor's  introduction 
and  notes  leave,  in  general,  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have 
noted  one  geographical  point  as  to  which  the  notes  seem  to  indi- 
cate some  confusion:  this  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  adequately 
the  three  forts  called  Fort  Loudoun,  one  of  which  was  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  one  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  one  in  what 
is  now  Tennessee,  near  the  Tellico  River.  The  form  of  the  vol- 
ume is  most  pleasing.  The  only  illustrations,  besides  maps,  are 
photographs  of  the  statue  of  Pitt  erected  in  1769  by  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  portrait 
of  Chatham  from  the  Gardiner  Hubbard  collection.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  excellent  beginning  may  lead  to  further  efforts 
of  the  same  kind,  and  that  this  and  other  patriotic  societies  may 
continue  to  co-operate  with  the  States  and  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  rendering  accessible  to  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  students  of  Colonial  history  the  sources  upon  which  the 
writing  of  that  history  must  depend. 


Among  Croweirs  recent  publications  are  new  editions  of  two 
of  Clifton  Johnson's  books  illustrative  of  New  England  rural  life 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  "The  Country  School,"  and  "The 
Farmer's  Boy,"  which  are  quite  worthy  of  being  thus  perpetu- 
ated. Mr.  Johnson  is  both  an  author  and  an  illustrator  of  books, 
and  in  these  two  volumes,  it  is  an  open  question  to  which  the 
reader  owes  the  greater  debt,  for  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
phases  of  rural  life  depicted — the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  the  pencil 
and  camera  of  the  artist.  The  scenes  depicted  are  as  ancient 
as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  some  cases,  and 
the  moods  of  New  England  life  are  as  varied  as  the  seasons.  Mr. 
Johnson's  sympathy  with  the  life  he  describes  is  apparent  on 
every  page,  and  the  books  will  be  valuable  in  days  to  come  as 
throwing  side-lights  upon  economic  conditions  in  New  England 
after  those  conditions  have  wholly  passed  away. 
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of  Life  and  Conduct,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Present  Time.  The 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1007.  By  the  Rev.  James  H.  F.  Peile,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Praelector  ot  Union  College,  Oxford,  and  Examining  Chap- 
Iain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.    Svo.     Pp.  xxiv-199.    $\.%on€t. 

The  Servant  of  Jehovah ; 

Or  the  Passion-Prophecy  of  Scripture  Analyzed  and  Elucidated.  By 
George  Coulson  Workman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic),  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  and  Literature  in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College, 
Montreal.    Crown  Svo.    $1.60  net. 


LONGMANS'  POCKET  LIBRARY  OF  THEOLOGY 
The  Gospel  Message. 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  Paul's.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M  A., 
Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.  Fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  x-179.  CloA,  •'S 
cents  net.    Leather,  $1.00  net. 

Sermons  at  St.  Paul's  and  Elsewhere. 

By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  late  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St. 
Paul's.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Pp.  x-239.    Cloth,  75  cents  net.    Leather,  $1.00  net. 

Christianity  and  the  Common  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Ga.mble,  Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea.  Cloth,  75  cents 
M4i,    Leather,  $1.00  M//. 
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Subscription,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies.  Fifty  Cents. 
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William  Garrott  Brown,  Governor  Jos.  W.  Folk,  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr., 
Bliss  Perry,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Chas.  Forster  Smith. 


**  Precisely  the  sort  of  periodical  of  which  our  country  stands  in  the 
greatest  need."— TAe  Dial  (Chicago). 

**  The  discussion  to  which  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  so  far 
invited  its  readers  is  of  a  very  high  order  in  point  of  candor,  dignity, 
care  as  to  facts  and  intellectual  independence.  It  is  also,  it  may  be  re- 
marked—though this  was  to  be  expected— of  a  literary  excellence  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  like  discussions  either  here  or  in  England."— ^ew; 
York  Times, 

"  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  representative  of  the  intellectual 
and  economic  vigor  that  characterizes  the  new  South.  It  is  edited  with 
marked  catholicity  and  breadth  of  vision.  Indeed,  its  point  of  view  is 
national  rather  than  sectional,  but  its  appeal  is  made  with  peculiar 
force  to  Southern  men.  By  supporting  such  a  periodical  as  this  the 
South  is  demonstrating  its  loyalty  to  the  highest  national  ideals." — Al- 
bert Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

"  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  gives  to  the  South  an  opportunity 
for  expression  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  Northern 
reader  is  able  through  its  pages  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  life,  thought 
and  aspirations  of  the  Southern  people.  The  editors  are  rendering  a 
great  service  to  all  sections  of  our  country."— J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chan- 
cellor, Vanderbilt  University. 

**The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  periodicals  in  our  country.  It  not  only  has  a  distinct  liter- 
ary and  critical  value  of  its  own,  but  it  has  a  representative  quality, 
standing  for  an  intelligent  and  loyal  efibrt  to  express  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  South  in  developing  its  old  ideals  and  traditions  under 
the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  since  the  Civil  War,  and  in  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  reason  and  the  results  of  culture  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  wtdch  the  Southern  people  have  to  solve." — 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Edited  by  H.  ELMER  BIERLT 

Wia  ae  C»^»pentlOH  of  LeadUy  Kdaeatort  in  the  CaitM  Statei 

This  is  a  high  class  publication  covering  the  whole  field  of  education,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  supervision,  high  school  and  college  education.  Its 
contributors  are  men  of  ripest  thought  and  of  national  ana  international  rep- 
utation. It  publishes  only  the  best  and  latest  in  education.  It  is  not  a  jour- 
nal of  methods,  nor  of  any  particular  doctrine  or  institution.  It  appeals  to 
aO  serious  and  progressive  teachers. 

Regular  subscription  price,  I3.00  per  year.  Trial  subscription  (for  new 
subsCTibers  only),  mrec  months,  50  cents.    Sample  copy  free. 
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a  two-year  course,  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Master 
Course  and  graduation  in  one  year. 

The  next  session  opens  September  17,  1908.  For  catalogue 
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A  Very  Rich  Man  Says 

"  The  American  people  are  prodigal,  and  our  extravagance  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  by  some  one.  People  have  taken  advantage  of  pros- 
perity, such  as  has  never  been  excelled  in  this  country,  to  be  waste- 
ful and  extravagant.  We  are  not  saving  up  for  the  rainy  day,  for 
the  time  of  need." 

How  is  it  with  you?  Are  you  saving  and  creating  a  fund  which 
will  work  for  you  when  you  can  no  longer  work  yourself?  Your 
common  sense  tells  you  that  it  is  better  to 

Save  Your  Money  Now 

even  at  a  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  than  to  want  or  be  dependent  upon 
others  in  your  old  age.  But  saving  is  only  half  your  duty.  You  must 
invest  your  savings  wisely.  An  ideal  form  of  investment  is  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Depositin  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  These  Certificates  are  issued  for  deposits  of 
I25.00  and  upwards.  They  bear  interest  payable  quarterljr,  semi- 
annually or  annually,  are  negotiable,  good  as  collateral  security,  and 
can  be  renewed  at  mterest  periods. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 

OP  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Capital |i, 000,000.00 

Shareholders'  Liability i  ,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 580,000.00 

Security  to  Depositors 12,550,000.00 


A  Valuable  Contribution  to  American  Biographies 

General  Kirby-Smith 

CThc  Life  of  this  "Chevalier  Bayard  of  the 
Confederate  Army"  (whose  statue  the  State  of 
Florida  has  recently  ordered  placed  in  the 
National  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington), has  just  been  issued  from  the  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Sewanee. 

CThe  literary  work  is  done  by  Arthur  How- 
ard Noll,  editor  of  "  Bishop  Quintard's  Mem- 
oirs of  the  War."  The  book  is  almost  an 
autobiography,  and  relies  chiefly  upon  letters 
written  by  Edmund  Kirby-Smith  at  West 
Point,  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  on  the  Southwestern  frontier,  in  Vir- 
ginia while  recruiting  the  Army  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  in  Cuba.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  American  biogra- 
phies, and  should  be  in  every  public  library. 
CThe  book  has  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
General  Kirby-Smith  as  he  appeared  in  war 
time,  and  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  'Mast 
official  order  issued  in  the  Confederate  Army." 
1 2 mo;  cloth;  about  300  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

The  University  Press  of  Sewanee  Tennessee 


The  University  Press 
o/^Sewanee  Tennessee 

THE  PRINTING  PLANT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Ihe  University  Press  was  established  in  May,  1904,  as  a 
place  where  scholarly  printing  could  be  done  in  a  manner  har- 
monious with  the  tastes  of  scholarly  men  of  artistic  appreciation. 
A  new  and  perfefUy  adapted  building  was  erefted,  housing  a 
plant  well  equipped  and  suited  to  executing  the  class  of  work 
contemplated.  The  plant  consists  of  three  power  presses  and  a 
type-setting  machine,  with  other  necessary  machinery,  and  a 
lai^e  assortment  of  type. 

The  Press  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  fads  of  modern  type 
design.  It  seeks  for  simplicty  in  the  use  of  type  letters,  and 
employs  ornament  only  in  harmony  with  and  subordinate  to  the 
text  illustrated  or  decorated.  It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
typographer  to  give  an  added  grace  to  the  written  message  by 
an  intelligent  utilization  of  the  principles  of  appropriateness  in 
the  type  composition.  The  thought  or  idea  to  be  communi- 
cated acquires  or  loses  force,  directness,  clearness  or  lucidity,  or 
beauty  in  proportion  to  the  fitness  of  the  typography  employed 
as  a  medium.  The  workers  at  The  Press  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  these  principles,  and  keenly  appreciate  the  need  for  the 
judicious  assembling  of  types  for  pleasing  and  harmonious  effects. 
The  Printing  Art,  the  scholarly  magazine  of  the  craft,  has  recog- 
nized this,  on  several  occasions,  by  awards  in  its  competitons 
and  otherwise. 

The  establishment  of  The  Press  seems  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  of  the  founder  of  the  University,  Bishop  Polk.  His 
son.  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  of  New  York,  has  made  the  following 
allusion  in  his  Memoirs:  "In  time  it  was  expected  that  presses 
would  be  established,  from  which  a  native  literature  should  be 
issued.  In  short,  the  University  Domain  was  to  be  fitted  and 
prepared  for  a  home  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  and  of  liberal 
culture  in  the  Southern  States."  In  its  spirit  and  aims,  however, 
like  the  University  itself.  The  Press  would  not  remain  provin- 
cial, but  seeks  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  art  in  printing 
and  the  making  of  books  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Feeling  a  measure  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  discriminating.  The  Press  solicits  cor- 
respondence and  requests  for  any  printing  worth  being  done 
well,  and  will  gladly  submit  specimens  of  its  work. 


Special  List  of  Publications  of  The 

University  Press  of  Sewanee  Tennessee 
General  Kirby-Smith 

By  Arthur  Howard  Noll.  Cloth,  i2mo;  about  300  pa^es.  With 
photomvure  portrait  A  valuable  contribution  to  American  biographies 
and  of  especial  interest  to  collectors  of  Sewaneana.  Price,  I1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.60. 

^  The  Life  of  General  Edmund  Kirby-Smith  by  the  Reverend  Arthar  Howard  Noll,  of  Sewanee, 
will  be  welcoBed  by  all  Sewanee  men  who  love  the  memory  of  that  most  popular  professor  and 
IHcad ;  hy  all  Confederate  soldiers  who  admire  and  reverence  the  name  of  this  gallant  and  splendid 
•aldier— «  very  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  South ;  and  by  every  American,  who  is  glad  to  read  the 
story  and  do  honor  to  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  in  every  relation  of^life  was  without  fear  and 
wlthoai  reproach/* — Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  in  Th*  Dintst  •/  Ttnntsstt. 

Doctor  Quintard:  Chaplain  C.  S.  A.,  and  Second 
Bishop  of  Tennessee 

Being  his  Memoirs  of  the  War,  edited  and  extended  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Howard  Noll.  New  edition,  cloth,  i2mo,  with  steel  portrait,  |i.oo  net 
The  same  in  paper  coves,  without  portrait,  50  cents. 

^  Fart  of  its  charm  is  its  very  frankness  and  the  glimpses  it  affords  of  the  more  or  less  intimate 
life  of  an  aristocracy  long  since  a  memory  and  now  fast  becoming  a  tradition.'* — Th*  Chur<hm*m. 

^  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  narrative  of  the  war,  and  especially  to 
certain  rdigioos  aspects  of  that  strife.** — B^tfn  Tim*s. 

Apostolic  Succession  and  the  Problem  of  Unity 

By  Rev.  Edward  McCradv.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rt.  Rev.  T.  D. 
Bratton,  D.D.    Cloth,  i2mo;  163  pages.    Price,  |i.io  net. 

**  This  is  an  able,  honest,  fearless,  and  thorough-going  formal  exposition  and  advocacy  of  what 
the  aathor  conceives  to  be  the  logic  of^  the  Quadrilateral.  Let  us  have  just  such  treatment  of  every 
aepcct  of  this  vital  and  many-sided  of  Questions,  and  with  sure  faith  in  God  try  to  unite  with  Him 
in  His  purpose  to  work  out  the  blessed  resultant  of  all  the  forces  now  seemingly  so  hopelessly  at 
coniict.**~W.  P.  DuBoss,  in  T^  Chmrtbmmm. 

^The  Rev.  Mr.  McCrady*s  book  on  **  Apostolic  Succession  and  the  Problem  of  Unity  **  is 
written  with  earnestness,  force  and  clearness  and  it  indicates  genuine  scholarship.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  stimulating  and  deserves  a  wide  reading.  I  trust  it  may  have  a  very  helpful  influence  amongst 
the  forces  now  working  toward  Christian  Unity.  The  book  is  from  The  University  Press  of  Sewa- 
nee Tennessee,  and  is  admirably  printed.** — Davis  Ssssums,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Semi-Centennial  of  the  University  of  the  South 

Being  the  Sermon,  the  Poem,  the  Addresses  delivered  and  Letters  read 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftietn  Anniversary  of  the  University,  June,  1907. 
Purple  cloth,  8vo,  li.oo;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 

Special  Editions  published  by  the  University  Press 

MiLTON*s  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Ph.D.  Ten  coi>ies  bound  in  full  Levant 
and  decorated  by  the  Sisters  of  S.  Mary,  were  sold  immediately  upon  publi- 
cation at  lio.oo  each.  A  limited  number  of  the  regular  edition,  printed  on 
Deckel-edge  Strathmore  paper,  bound  in  boards,  are  for  sale  at  ii.oo  net. 

**  From  the  University  Press  of  Sewanee  Tennessee  comes  a  book  that  makes  us  of  the  North  to 
wosider,  for  bookmaking  has  been  reckoned  as  among  the  lost  arts  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  .  .  .  of  thb  book  only  150  copies  were  made — a  number  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mand were  its  graceful  beauties  known  to  admirers  of  flne  bookmaking. — Chltsf  Evtntng  P»it. 

College  Friendships.  By  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  French 
hand-made  paper,  full  Levant,  I5.00;  limp  leather,  I2.00. 

£merson*s  Essay  on  Compensation.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Nathaniel  Chase.    Marbled  boards,  li.oo;  paper  wrappers,  50  cents. 


COLLEGE  FRIENDSHIPS 

These  verses  were  written  by  President  Charles 
CuTHBERT  Hall,  and  read  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Delta  Psi  Frater- 
nity at  Williams  College. 

They  express  the  faith,  held  by  many  in  com- 
mon with  the  author,  in  the  continuity  beyond 
the  years  of  the  real  friendship  of  souls.  The 
message  will  be  a  stimulus  and  consolation  to  all 
to  whom  it  comes. 

As  a  piece  of  bookmaking,  the  volume  is  the 
best  that  has  come  from  The  Sewanee  Press. 
The  type  used  is  the  beautiful  Caslon,  and  the 
paper  is  "Arches"  French  hand-made.  It  was 
dampened  before  printing  and  the  sheets  after- 
wards smoothed  in  the  dry-press.  There  is  a 
touch  of  antique  red  on  the  title-page  and  the 
colophon  is  likewise  rubricated.  Otherwise  the 
volume  is  without  decoration,  making  its  appeal 
through  its  dignified  simplicity. 
The  entire  edition  consists  of  only  i8o  copies. 
Of  these,  ten  copies  will  be  bound  in  full  levant 
with  silk  ends,  stamped  in  gold;  the  remaining 
I  JO  copies  will  be  bound  in  limp  leather.  The 
special  copies  are  sold  for  $5  each,  and  the 
others  at  $2  each. 
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ASPECTS  OF  RECENT  RUSSIAN   LITERATURE 

I.  The  Part  of  the  Nobility  in  the  Development 
OF  Russian  Literature 

In  the  persons  of  the  two  foremost  living  representatives  of 
Russian  literature  —  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Maxim  Gorky  —  we 
see  two  elements  which  have  influenced  its  progress:  the  landed 
nobility  and  the  proletary.  The  first,  indeed,  has  already  ad- 
vanced to  the  extreme  limit  (at  least  outwardly)  of  that  tendency 
which  characterizes  the  latter  period  of  the  aristocratic  domina- 
tion in  Russian  literature  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
motto  "Back  to  the  soil,"  while  in  Gorky,  the  upstart,  the  man 
from  nowhere,  the  proletary  looms  in  the  foreground. 

If  one  recalls  the  Dantesque  scenes  of  **In  a  Night  Lodging- 
house''  (What  a  clumsy  translation,  by  the  way!  The  original 
"At  the  Bottom"  might  have  been  more  fitly  translated  as 
"Dregs"  and  thus  conveyed  the  desired  idea),  one  is  not  pre- 
pared to  realize  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  Russia  is  a  nursling 
of  blue-blooded  aristocracy.  Pushkin  had  behind  him  six  hun- 
dred years  of  titled  ancestry;  Plestscheeff  was  a  descendant  of 
the  saintly  Metropolitan  Alexis;  Tolstoy's  title  dates  back  two 
hundred  years;  Lermontoff,  Turgeneff,  Hertzen,  Granoffsky, 
Saltykoff,  Ogareff  —  all  are  scions  of  old  nobility;  Koltsoff,  Be- 
linsky,  Polevoy,  are  all  noblemen. 

A  noted  Russian  critic  remarks  that  for  forty  years,  from  1820 
to  i860,  not  only  every  writer,  but  every  hero  of  Russian  fiction 
was  a  nobleman,  and  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  Russian 
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nobleman  and  serf -owner  was  not  only  reflected  but  also  fully 
expressed  in  Russian  literature. 

While  the  Russian  nobility  as  such  was  stubbornly  opposed 
to  progress  in  any  shape  or  form,  the  foremost  Russian  fighters 
for  liberty  on  the  battlefield  whereon  the  pen  is  the  weapon,  were 
men  like  Tolstoy,  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  Russian  lord  and  as  characteristic  a  type  of  the 
Russian  serf  combined  together  in  a  strange  union  and  affected 
every  expression  of  public  and  private  activity.  **We  are 
slaves,"  writes  Hertzen,  * 'because  our  fathers  had  sold  their 
human  dignity  for  inhuman  privileges,  and  we  are  enjoying 
them.  We  are  slaves  because  we  are  masters.  We  are  servants 
because  we  are  serf -owners  and  serf -owners  without  belief  in  our 
right  to  be  such.  We  are  serfs  because  we  keep  in  a  state  of 
serfdom  our  brothers,  our  equals  by  birth,  by  blood,  by  lan- 
guage." The  serfs  and  serf -owners  created  the  literature  of 
Russia. 

What  was  the  character  of  that  Russian  nobility  ?  Outwardly 
it  only  faintly  resembled  the  feudal  system  of  Western  Europe. 
In  the  privacy  of  its  estates  it  led  a  life  of  shameful  and  vulgar 
idleness,  of  dissolute  license,  and  it  exhibited  a  simply  incredible 
cruelty  to  serfs.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  struggle  for  rights,  a 
knightly  romanticism  and  the  adventures  of  chivalry  —  in  short, 
all  that  went  to  beautify  Western  feudalism  remained  foreign  to 
Russian  nobility.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  titled  land- 
owner in  Russia  was  either  a  tamed  prince  or  a  favored  ennobled 
commoner,  but  in  either  case  devoted  to  his  supreme  lord  and 
busily  exploiting  his  serfs.  Russian  nobility  was  not  the  child 
of  conquests,  but  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive enslavement  of  peasantry. 

While  the  history  of  the  West  progressed  from  one  madness 
to  another,  and  from  crusades  to  humanism,  science  and  discov- 
eries, Russia  knew  few  madnesses  and  few  intellectual  epidem- 
ics. Even  the  growth  of  dissent  failed  to  awaken  the  Russian. 
The  dogmatism  of  the  ''Raskol*'  was  an  effective  narcotic.  The 
Russian  nobleman  lived  the  life  of  a  miniature  tsar  on  his  estate, 
and  it  took  centuries  of  time,  the  mighty  onrush  of  Western  in- 
iuence;  the  persistent  repurrence  of  agrarian  revolts,  to  lead  the 
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best  of  the  noble  class  to  this  question:  **What  right  have  we 
after  all  to  own  human  beings?" 

The  life  of  the  Muscovite  nobility  was  appalling  in  its  vicious- 
ness,  hypocrisy  and  lack  of  ideals.  The  noble  literati  of  Russia 
received  a  meagre  historical  heritage,  indeed.  The  nobility  Of 
Russia  was  wakened  into  intellectual  life  as  much  by  the  Napo- 
leonic cannon  and  the  Western  ideas  as  by  its  own  internal  pro- 
cess of  dissolution.  This  presentiment  of  its  own  decay  fash- 
ioned the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  of  the  ''manorial**  period  of 
Russian  literature. 

To  resume,  it  was  the  peculiar  condition  of  life  in  which  the 
Russian  nobility  moved  that  gave  to  Russian  literature  its 
peculiar  bent,  and  it  appears  as  an  independent  factor  during  a 
process  of  decomposition.  It  was  a  plant  which  flourished  on  a 
grave.  Lacking  the  inheritance  of  inspiring  traditions,  in  its 
vicious  indolence  it  owed  its  artistic  presentation  of  heroism 
and  melancholy  to  the  ferment  of  prescience  of  death.  Before 
its  final  passing  as  a  potent  factor  in  Russian  literature  it  takes 
up  an  alliance  with  Slavophilism  and  the  "back  to  the  soil** 
movement,  the  last  attempt  to  galvanize  its  own  corpse  into  a 
semblance  of  life.  In  this  late  period  the  Russian  literary 
nobles  humbly  exclaim :  '^Ave  Ccesar,  morituri  te  salutamus" 

As  it  was  dying  of  its  own  viciousness,  of  new  deeds  and 
ideas,  its  best  representatives,  Hertzen,  Ogareff  and  Turgeneff, 
met  dissolution  half  way,  hailing  death  as  a  deliverer,  beyond 
which  they  felt  a  new  life  opening  up  for  Russia.  The  literature 
of  the  Russian  nobility  was  a  testament,  a  confession,  a  funeral 
sermon,  but  it  is  pervaded  by  such  earnestness  and  sincerity  and 
sadness  that  it  will  forever  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  in  the  world*s  history.  It  was,  moreover,  a  heroic  page, 
says  Andreyevitch,  for  it  had  to  overcome  its  history,  its 
habits,  the  elemental  blind  love  of  its  own  environment,  its 
ancestral  gallery,  the  memories  of  its  childhood. 

Slavophilism  was  an  important  current  in  Russian  literature. 
It  had  its  poets,  S.  Aksakoff,  S.  Chomiakoff,  Ostroffsky;  its 
historians,  its  publicists,  its  philosophers.  The  central  idea 
of  Slavophilism  was  that  the  future  belonged  to  the  Slav.  Its 
dream  was  a  revival  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.     It  was  exceed- 
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ingly  complex.  Hertzen  connects  it  with  the  historic  and  stub- 
born native  opposition  to  foreign  innovations,  dating  from  Peter 
the  Great.  The  Slavophiles  were  the  heirs  of  the  rebels  hanged, 
quartered,  shot  down  by  Peter  the  Great,  of  the  DolgorukoflF 
party  in  the  days  of  Peter  II,  of  Lomonossoff,  of  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, whose  ascension  was  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
order  to  ''massacre  the  foreigners.**  In  a  somewhat  contradic- 
tory fashion  the  Slavophiles  dreamt  of  tolerance,  of  liberty,  of 
"Zemsky  Sobors,**  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  on  one  hand  and 
of  a  return  to  pre-Peter  customs  on  the  other.  **Down  with  St. 
Petersburg  and  up  with  Moscow, '  *  was  their  cry.  Rather  absurd- 
ly they  claimed  that  the  West  was  rotting  and  the  young  Rus- 
sian giant  was  called  upon  to  battle  with  the  Western  culture. 

"Russia,"  writes  Aksakoff,  *'is  a  quite  peculiar  land,  entirely 

unlike  any  European  State All  European  States  are  the 

results  of  conquest Their  beginning  is  enmity.  The  Rus- 
sian State  was  the  result  of  a  voluntary  recognition  of  authority. 
The  Europeans  mistake  rebellion  and  license  for  liberty.*' 

Equally  dissimilar  are  the  religious  paths  which  orthodox  Rus- 
sia and  the  West  with  its  *Topery*'  have  travelled,  and  the 
Slavophile  considered  the  comparison  highly  flattering  to  the 
Russian,  ecclesiastically. 

Slavophilism  went  the  natural  path  of  a  movement  which 
attempts  to  convince  its  adherents  that  they  are  the  sole  keepers 
of  all  truths.  Even  Dostoyeffsky*s  genius  failed  to  save  it  from 
a  sudden  and  decrepit  senility.  Upholders  of  the  patriarchal 
customs,  with  a  horror  of  personal  freedom  and  liberty,  the 
Slavophiles  went  down  before  the  inexorable  progress  of  culture 
and  economic  conditions. 

We  find  the  next  act  in  the  drama  of  Russian  nobility  under 
the  sign  of  Nihilism  and  Western  influence.  Gogol's  mighty 
hand  angrily  forced  the  Russian  nobleman's  face  into  the  filth 
wherein  the  landowners  lived.  His  works  created  an  immense 
impression  upon  the  decaying  caste  of  serf -owners.  Turgeneff 's 
wonderful  pen  pictured  those  noble  parks  and  old  mansions 
slowly  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  He  truly  "wrought  while  pass- 
ing through  the  graveyard  of  his  heart."  TurgeneflF  was  above 
all  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  dreamer.    The  heroes  of  his  tender  brush 
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are  men  capable  only  of  beautiful  impulses,  like  Rudin,  who 
passes  away  under  the  strain  of  the  Marseillaise^  or  given  to  a 
still  and  contemplative  melancholy  like  Lavretsky,  like  Turge- 
ncff  himself.  They  are  "superfluous"  men,  wearied  with  a  strug- 
gle between  honor  and  conscience,  easily  losing  their  spiritual 
balance.  Turgeneff  himself  passionately  loves  life,  but  painfully 
realizes  its  fleeting,  its  spectral  side.  He  loves  liberty,  but 
realizes  man's  dependence  on  forces  beyond  him.  He  loves  the 
good  and  the  true,  but  has  no  faith  in  the  triumph  of  that  which 
is  good  and  true. 

The  dissolution  of  the  nobility's  influence  was  progressing  slow- 
ly but  surely.  But  side  by  side  with  the  agricultural  there  was 
growing  up  an  urban,  a  metropolitan  Russia.  Side  by  side  with 
the  nobleman-idealist  there  was  beginning  to  raise  his  head 
the  commoner  —  realist  and  socialist  as  he  was.  The  nobleman 
laved  side  by  side  with  negation,  the  commoner  hates  what  he 
denies.  A  stepson  of  life,  the  commonor  holds  against  it  all 
he  has  suffered.  He  is  a  vindictive  iconoclast.  He  fights 
for  his  own  self.  Russian  literature  henceforth  knows  the 
nobleman  in  the  r6le  of  a  penitent.  The  central  figure  of  Rus- 
sian literature  becomes  now  the  **muzhik,"  the  peasant,  and 
next  in  importance  is  the  indigent  dweller  of  the  city's  slums. 
What  Gogol  did  for  the  country,  Dostoyeffskydid  for  the  city  as 
a  novelist  and  Nekrassoff  as  a  poet,  and  "the  city"  in  Russia, 
until  some  years  back,  meant  St.  Petersburg,  or  perhaps  also 
Moscow. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  final  stage  of  the  career  of  the 
Russian  nobility  in  literature  was  its  passion  to  reward  the 
"people"  for  the  wrongs  and  the  sins  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
"back  to  the  soil"  movement,  with  its  fanatical  "simplification" 
of  habit,  speech  and  mode  of  life;  the  devotion  of  thousands  of 
refined  men  and  women  who  buried  themselves  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  villages  and  lived  among  the  peasants,  teaching  the 
"muzhik's"  children  and  holding  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peasants  —  these  were  characteristics  of  Russian  literature 
in  the  seventies. 

Tolstoy  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  literature  of  the 
spiritually  bankrupted  nobility  and  the  later  stage  of  Russian 
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literature.  In  him  was  concentrated  the  penitence  of  the  best 
of  noble  literati  whose  consciousness  had  been  first  troubled  by 
the  evils  of  serfdom  and  by  the  condition  of  the  rightless  mass, 
the  noble  writers  who  had  sworn  Hannibal's  oath  against  slavery. 
When  he  left  college  he  declared  in  a  somewhat  pompous  speech 
that  he  was  going  to  the  village  to  devote  his  life  to  the  welfare 
of  the  seven  hundred  beings  entrusted  to  him  by  God.  Tolstoy's 
whole  life  was  a  challenge  to  the  Russian  noblemen  to  make 
good  to  the  people  the  wrongs  of  centuries.  It  was  in  1887  that 
Tolstoy  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  depths  of  vice  in  a  Mos- 
cow lodging  house  where  hundreds  of  the  submerged  find  shel- 
ter. The  city,  which  he  had  never  loved,  became  to  him  a 
nightmare.  "Back  to  the  village,  to  the  muzhik,"  was  his 
cry. 

Civilization  is  founded  on  the  poverty  of  masses.  Individual 
wealth  is  legalized  robbery,  he  taught.  If  the  muzhik,  whom 
he  idealized,  is  purer  and  more  moral  than  we,  then  we  must  be- 
come more  like  him,  even  outwardly.  Tolstoy's  view  of  life  is 
that  God  is  not  in  might  but  in  right;  that  the  foundation  of  life 
is  the  moral  consciousness  of  brotherhood  and  equality,  as  dic- 
tated by  love,  and  not  in  any  juridical,  contractual  rights.  He 
preaches  the  negation  of  culture  as  a  thing  of  lies  and  depravity, 
and  depravity,  according  to  Tolstoy,  is  living  at  somebody  else's 
cost.  The  only  knowledge  man  needs  is  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  He  preached  the  flight  from  the  growing  cities,  the 
return  to  the  soil  and  the  farm.  He  strove  to  merge  with  the 
people  and  to  fight  all  official  life.  He  urged  the  flight  to  forests 
and  hermitages  and  mountain  nooks,  a  flight  from  faith  and  reli- 
gion as  an  obligation,  from  work  as  a  duty,  a  flight  of  the  human 
**ego"  from  the  Church,  the  State  and  the  market  place. 

In  his  determination  not  to  resist  evil  he  is  as  fanatical  as  the 
proud  Niconian  dissenter  who  proflFered  his  right  cheek  when 
his  left  was  smitten,  and  went  to  the  scaflFold  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  that  his  slayers  perished  in  putting  him  to  death.  He 
preached  non-resistance  to  evil,  but  he  boycotted  the  State  and 
taught  that  war,  trade,  private  ownership  and  authority  were  all 
imdisguised  evils,  and  while  one  might  not  resist,  one  should 
not  obey. 
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In  the  person  of  Tolstoy  the  penitent  nobility  speaks  its  last 
word  in  Russian  literature.  The  movement  towards  the  people, 
which  taught  the  nobleman  that  personal  happiness  in  the  face 
of  a  wretched  peasantry  is  immpral,  and  stimulated  heroism  and 
love  of  martyrdom  in  his  heart,  simply  petered  out  because  of 
a  lack  of  actual  community  of  ideals  and  aspirations  with  the 
peasantry.  The  clever  men  and  women  who  buried  themselves 
in  the  villages  as  teachers,  peasant  doctors,  workers,  failed  to 
establish  a  common  ground  with  the  ''people;*'  they  always  re- 
mained strangers,  * 'educated**  intruders  from  "above,**  whose 
efforts  were  resented  by  those  whom  they  were  intended  to 
benefit. 

Though  not  a  nobleman,  the  latest  Russian  writer  to  acknowl- 
edge in  despair  that  in  "going  below'*  among  the  people  the 
educated  classes  of  Russia  have  suffered  moral  and  intellectual 
shipwreck,  is  Leonid  Andreyev.  Russian  literature  and  Russian 
intellectual  life  are  now  undergoing  the  depressing  realization 
that  in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  in  spite  of  sacrifices  and  devotion, 
the  intelligent  revolutionaries  have  failed  to  establish  any  point 
of  contact  with  the  miserable  and  poor.  Just  as  the  "back  to 
the  soil**  movement  ended  in  a  crash  and  a  fizzle,  the  Russian 
"intelligents**  now  pass  through  a  period  of  a  distressing  moral 
"Katzen jammer.**  In  his  "Darkness,**  a  work  published  in  De- 
cember, 1907,  Andreyev  paints  a  gloomily  realistic  picture  of  a 
revolutionary  idealist,  who  on  the  eve  of  the  execution  of  an 
important  terrorist  mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  "people**  is 
thrown  into  surroundings  of  utter  depravity.  While  at  first 
loathingly  repelling  the  moral  lepers,  he  begins  to  realize  that 
it  is  a  "disgrace  to  be  good;**  that  he  cannot  come  among  the 
masses  patronizingly,  as  a  "good  one,'*  but  must  become  a 
leper  himself.  The  conclusion  is  a  horrible  one,  but  it  is 
advanced  by  Andreyev  as  the  answer  to  the  torturing  query 
of  the  Russian  intelligent  struggler  for  liberty:  "Why  have  we 
not  won  the  people  ?**  and  the  answer  is  that  they  have  never  been 
"of**  the  people. 

But  now  the  nobility  of  Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
Russian  literature.  Other  movements,  other  influences  are  at 
work  moulding  and   fashioning  it  into  new,  but  still  original 
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forms.     Literature  itself  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  art  in  Russia, 
and  has  become  a  weapon. 


II.    Leonid  Andreyev's  "Judas  Iscariot" 

"The  Gospel  of  Judas"  might  have  been  an  appropriate  title 
for  Leonid  Andreyev's  striking  book,  "Judas  Iscariot  and  the 
Others."  The  Russian  novelist,  bold  in  the  choice  of  his  hero, 
becomes  daring  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Judas  occupies 
so  unique  a  niche  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  world's  villains, 
and  his  memory  is  weighted  with  an  opprobrium  so  universal, 
that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  resent  an  attempt  to  interpret  his 
character  or  to  search  for  other  than  sordid  motives  of  the  great 
Betrayal.  It  was^the  fate  of  Judas  to  go  down  to  history,  his 
memory  linked  with  an  unparalleled  misdeed,  his  personality 
contrasting  with  the  matchless  character  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Andreyev  advances  an  amazingly  ingenious  hypothesis  as  a 
solution  of  the  mystery  surrounding  Judas;  and  if  his  story, 
which  must  be  taken  account  of  both  as  regards  the  marvel- 
lously accurate  psychological  analysis  and  the  overpowering 
beauty  of  style,  fails  to  carry  absolute  conviction,  it  will  com- 
mand the  closest  attention  of  the  student  and  the  layman 
alike. 

His  story  of  Judas  would  be  considered  a  significant  produc- 
tion if  it  were  merely  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  bor- 
rows various  allusions  from  the  sacredwritings  in  support  of  his 
theme.  In  the  explanation  and  elucidation  of  these  and  his  con- 
clusions he  is  thoroughly  revolutionary.  As  to  style,  he  most 
happily  assimilates  the  tone  of  the  Evangelical  narratives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  very  many  Andreyev's  attempt  will 
seem  an  almost  sacrilegious  assault  upon  established  beliefs,  and 
it  certainly  will  rudely  shock  preconceived  notions.  His  amaz- 
ing arraignment  of  the  disciples  will  be  disagreeably  felt.  But 
no  one  will  fail  to  note  that  the  great  heart  of  the  artist  through 
the  entire  narrative  throbs  passionate  "Hosannahs!"  to  Cruci- 
fied Truth. 

In  Andreyev's  story  Jesus  is  warned  against  Judas  as  a 
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dangerous  character.  Neither  the  righteous  nor  the  sinners  had 
a  good  word  for  that,  hideously  repulsive  Judean.  * 'Thieves 
have  friends  and  robbers  have  comrades  and  liars  have  wives 
who  love  them,  but  Judas  mocked  alike  the  good  and  the  bad." 
The  disciples  had  a  foreboding  of  evil  when  they  learned  of 
Judas's  desire  to  be  near  them.  No  one  had  noticed  his  first 
appearance  among  them,  ingratiating,  stealthy,  and  unobtru- 
sive. But  Jesus  did  not  heed  the  warnings  of  his  followers. 
"With  that  spirit  of  lofty  contradiction  which  drew  Him  irre- 
sistibly to  the  rejected  and  unloved  He  accepted  him  decisively 
and  included  him  among  His  chosen  ones." 

Though  the  disciples  did  not  receive  him  cordially,  in  the 
course  of  time  they  became  accustomed  to  him  and  to  his  phe- 
nomenal ugliness.  The  Master  entrusted  him  with  the  treasure 
box  and  the  household  cares.  He  bought  the  food  and  the  rai- 
ment, he  distributed  alms  and  made  arrangements  for  lodging 
during  their  wanderings;  and  he  fulfilled  his  task  skillfully, 
though  he  lied  constantly.  He  freely  admitted  that  he  was  a 
liar,  but  affirmed  that  everybody  else  lied  also,  and  even  more 
than  he. 

A  number  of  incidents  serve  to  reveal  the  evil  nature  of  Judas 
and  bring  about  a  change  in  the  Master's  manner  to  the  new 
disciple.  Judas  has  no  faith  in  man,  and  whenever  the  disciples 
approach  a  new  village  he  prophesies  an  evil  reception.  Gener- 
ally his  predictions  prove  unfounded,  but  on  one  occasion  when 
the  villagers  accuse  the  disciples  of  theft  and  pursue  them,  Judas 
feels  very  proud  of  his  foresight  and  boasts.  On  another  occa- 
sion Judas  "saves"  the  Master.  A  crowd  of  villagers  are  pur- 
suing the  disciples  and  Judas  throws  himself  against  them  fren- 
ziedly,  and  so  eloquently  pleads  that  both  his  Teacher  and  his 
disciples,  including  himself,  are  rogues,  vagabonds  and  mounte- 
banks that  their  very  disgust  disarms  the  pursuers,  for  they  do 
not  consider  them  worthy  of  an  honest  man's  chastisement. 
Needless  to  say  Judas's  intervention  does  not  merit  the  Master's 
praise. 

Peter  discovers  Judas  in  the  theft  of  a  few  coins  and  drags  him 
to  the  Master.  Jesus  listens  to  the  accuser  in  silence  and  does 
not  answer  him.     Peter  in  anger  leaves  the  Teacher's  presence. 
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But  John  enters,  and  when  he  returns  to  his  fellows,  pale  and 
humbled,  the  beloved  disciple  announces :  • 

"The  Master  says  Judas  may  take  all  the  money  he  wants. 
No  one  is  to  keep  count  of  it.  He  is  our  brother  and  the  money 
is  his  as  well  as  ours.  He  may  take  what  he  wants,  without 
asking.    And  you,  Peter,  greatly  offended  against  your  brother. ' ' 

After  this  episode  the  disciples  treat  Judas  with  more  consid- 
eration.    Even  John  deigns  to  address  him  occasionally. 

**And  how  thinkest  thou,  Judas,"  he  says  condescendingly, 
**Who  will  it  be,  Peter  or  I,  who  shall  sit  next  to  Christ  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven?** 

•'Thou,  I  think." 

When  Peter  puts  the  same  question  to  him,  Judas  gives 
him  the  same  answer.  The  question  of  primacy  soon  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  heated  discussion,  and  the  disciples  call  upon 
Judas  to  settle  it.  **Now,  Judas,  tell  us,  who  will  sit  nearest  to 
Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?" 

"I,"  slowly  and  gravely  remarks  Judas.  And  beating  his 
breast  with  his  bony  fingers,  Iscariot  solemnly  and  sternly  re- 
peats :    "I.    I  shall  be  nearest  to  Jesus. * ' 

"Jesus  was  speaking  and  the  disciples  listened  in  silence. 
Motionless  like  a  statue,  Mary  sat  at  His  feet  and  gazed  with 
head  thrown  back  into  His  face.  John  had  moved  close  to  the 
Teacher,  so  as  to  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  without  disturb- 
ing Him,  and  having  done  so  was  perfectly  still.  And  Peter's 
breath  came  loud  and  heavy,  in  unison  with  the  words  of  Jesus. 

"The  Iscariot  stopped  at  the  threshold,  and  having  measured 
the  listeners  with  a  glance  of  contempt,  concentrated  the  fire  of 
his  eyes  upon  Jesus.  And  while  he  gazed,  all  around  him  was 
growing  dim,  as  if  swallowed  up  in  gloom  and  silence ;  Jesus  only 
with  uplifted  hand  shone  out  of  the  darkness.  And  now  He  too 
seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  as  if  diffused  into  luminous  mist  such 
as  hangs  over  the  lake  in  the  splendor  of  the  dying  moon.  And 
His  tender  words  sounded  somewhere  in  the  distance,  afar  off 
and  sweet.  Gazing  at  the  vision,  drinking  in  the  gentle  melody 
of  those  sweet  and  distant  sounds,  Judas  gripped  his  whole  soul 
with  claws  of  iron  and  in  its  fathomless  gloom  began  to  shape 
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something  stupendous.  Slowly  in  its  dense  darkness  he  reared 
mountainous  masses,  piling  them  up  one  upon  another,  and  still 
be  raised  them  and  piled  them  up ;  and  something  was  growing 
in  the  gloom,  spreading  noiselessly  and  extending  its  limits. 
Now  his  head  felt  like  an  immense  dome  and  something  stupen- 
dous continued  growing  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  and  some- 
one silently  wrought  therein." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Thomas  anxiously  approached 
Judas. 

"Art  thou  weeping,  Judas?" 

* '  No.     Go  away,  Thomas !  *  * 

"But  why  dost  thou  moan  and  gnash  thy  teeth  ?    Art  thou  ill  ?" 

Judas  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  but  then  from  his  lips 
dropped  words  of  bitterness,  filled  with  wrath  and  longing: 

"Why  does  He  not  love  me?  Why  does  He  love  the  Others? 
Am  I  not  more  beautiful,  better,  stronger  than  they  ?  Have  I 
not  saved  His  life  while  they  were  running  away  like  cowardly 
dogs?  Why  is  He  not  with  Judas  but  with  those  who  do  not 
love  Him?  I  would  have  given  Him  Judas,  brave,  beautiful 
Judas.  But  now  He  will  perish  and  Judas  will  perish  with  Him. 
That  dry  fig  tree  which  is  to  be  hewed  down,  why  it  is  I,  He 
spoke  of  me!  But  why  does  He  not  hew  down?  Ah,  He  dare 
not.  I  know  Him.  He  fears  Judas.  He  hides  from  brave, 
beautiful  Judas.  He  loves  the  stupid,  traitorous  liars.  You,  too, 
are  a  liar,  Thomas,  do  you  know  it?" 

It  is  to  this  period  and  not  to  the  episode  in  Bethany  that  An- 
dreyev assigns  the  maturing  in  the  heart  of  Judas  of  the  plan  to 
betray  Jesus.  According  to  the  evangelists,  the  high  priests 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him.  Andreyev's  high  priest  Annas  for  a 
long  time  refuses  to  give  his  decision,  distrusting  Judas  and 
fearing  bloodshed  and  riot  as  the  result  of  a  seizure  of  Jesus. 

"Ah,  but  they  are  good.  They  are  good  and  therefore  they 
will  flee.  They  are  good  and  therefore  they  will  hide  them- 
selves. They  are  good  and  therefore  they  will  appear  only  when 
He  is  laid  in  the  grave.  And  they  will  lay  Him  there  them- 
selves, do  thou  but  put  Him  to  death." 

"But  do  they  not  love  Him  ?    Thou  saidst  so." 
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**They  always  love  their  Teacher,  only  more  in  His  death  than 
living.  While  the  Teacher  lives  He  may  question  the  disciple. 
When  He  is  dead  the  disciple  becomes  teacher  in  his  turn." 

Three  or  four  times  in  his  endeavor  to  betray  Jesus,  Judas 
visits  the  high  priest.  It  is  not  a  momentary  temptation,  an 
impulsive  deed,  as  Renan  urges.  Finally  Annas  contemptuously 
asserts. : 

"Well,  you  are  all  thieves.  I  shall  give  thee  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.** 

This  declaration  of  the  high  priest  opens  an  intensely  vivid 
and  dramatic  scene  —  a  hideous  and  frenzied  haggling  over  the 
price  of  blood. 

"For  Jesus?  Thirty  pieces  of  silver?"  screamed  Judas  with 
a  voice  of  maddened  amazement.     "For  Jesus  of  Nazareth?" 

He  turned  to  the  wall,  and  raising  his  hands  to  its  bleached 
surface  he  laughed : 

"Hearest  thou?    Thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Nazarene!" 

And  as  the  traders  in  the  market-place  turning  over  old  rags 
shout  and  swear  and  scold,  they  commenced  their  monstrous 
trade.  Intoxicated  with  a  strange  joy,  running  to  and  fro,  whirl- 
ing about  the  hall,  screaming  and  shouting,  Judas  enumerated  on 
his  fingers  the  merits  of  Him  whom  he  was  betraying: 

"And  that  He  is  good  and  heals  the  sick,  does  that  go  for  noth- 
ing?   Ha?    Now  tell  me,  as  an  honest  man?" 

"And  that  He  is  young  and  beautiful  as  the  narcissus  of  Sha- 
ron? Ha?  Is  that  nothing ?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  say  that  He  is 
aged  and  worthless?     Ha?" 

"Thirty  pieces  of  silver!  That  is  less  than  an  obolus'fora 
drop  of  blood.  Half  an  obolus  for  a  tear.  Quarter  of  an  obolus 
for  a  groan.  And  His  cries?  And  convulsions ?  And  the  stop- 
ping of  His  heart?  And  the  closing  of  His  eyes?  Is  that  all  for 
naught?" 

The  death  of  Jesus  had  been  long  foreseen  by  Judas  and  he 
knew  also  that  he  himself  would  perish  with  Him  whom  he  was 
to  betray.     The  blood-money  itself  did  not  interest  Judas. 

"Judas  did  not  take  home  the  money  received  from  the  high 
priest,  but  going  without  the  city  he  buried  it  under  a  stone. 
And  he  returned  stealthily,  with  slow  and  heavy  steps,  like  a 
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wounded  beast  creeping  into  its  lair  after  a  bitter  and  mortal 
combat.  But  Judas  had  no  lair  of  his  own,  only  a  house,  and  in 
that  house  he  saw  Jesus.  Wearied,  emaciated,  worn  out  with  the 
ceaseless  war  on  the  Pharisees,  who  surrounded  him  each  day  in 
the  temple  like  a  wall  of  white,  shining,  learned  foreheads,  He 

slept He  heard  nothing,  but  slept  firmly  and  soundly. 

And  this  was  He  who  had  been  bought  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver. 

"Advancing  noiselessly,  Judas,  tenderly  and  carefully  as  a 
mother  fearing  to  awaken  her  ailing  babe,  and  with  something 
of  the  dumb  wonderment  of  a  beast  that  might  have  crawled  out 
of  its  lair  to  gaze  at  a  fair  and  fanciful  flower,  sotfly  touched  the 
Master's  flowing  hair  and  swiftly  withdrew  his  hand  —  and  crept 
out  in  silence. 

"With  a  calm  love,  with  tender  attention,  with  gentle  caresses, 
Judas  surrounded  the  doomed  Teacher  during  these  last  days  of 
His  brief  life.  Chastely  and  timidly,  like  as  a  maiden  in  her 
first  love,  keenly  sensitive  and  intuitive,  he  guessed  the  slightest 
unexpressed  wish  of  Jesus,  penetrated  into  the  fathomless  depth 
of  His  feelings,  and  the  moments  of  sorrow,  the  heavy  minutes 
of  weariness." 

Betraying  Jesus  with  one  hand,  Judas  zealously  strove  with  the 
other  to  undo  his  own  plans.  He  continually  spoke  of  the  dan- 
gers surrounding  the  trip  to  Jerusalem,  painting  in  vivid  colors 
the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  their  avowed  readiness  to  put  to 
death  the  prophet  of  Galilee.  Day  after  day  he  warned  the  dis- 
ciples: **He  must  be  guarded;  He  must  be  saved."  He  even 
obtained  a  couple  of  swords,  and  Peter  alone  praised  him  for  his 
forethought.  (These  are  the  swords  which  appear  so  mysteri- 
ously in  the  wild  confusion  of  the  Saviour's  arrest). 

Andreyev  dismisses  the  last  supper  with  a  few  words:  "The 
time  passed  swiftly  and  inexorably  approached  the  dreadful  day 
of  betrayal.  The  last  supper  was  also  over,  full  of  sorrow  and 
confused  terror,  and  the  echo  of  the  Teacher's  vague  words  of 
someone  who  would  betray  Him  died  away."  When  Thomas 
asked  Judas  if  he  knew  who  would  betray  Jesus,  the  Iscariot 
answered:  "Thou  wilt  betray  Jesus."     Omitting  entirely  the 
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incident  of  the  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Russian 
artist  introduces  a  remarkable  monologue  which  Judas  the  traitor 
addresses  in  the  gloom  of  his  own  heart  to  the  tenderly  loved 
Victim  of  his  machinations : 

"And  it  was  evening,  and  the  stillness  of  eve,  and  lengthy 
shadows  spread  over  the  earth,  the  first  sharp  arrows  of  the  im- 
pending night  of  the  great  battle,  when  a  sad  and  stem  voice 
sounded.     He  spoke: 

"  'Thou  knowest  where  I  go.  Lord.  I  go  to  betray  Thee  into 
the  hands  of  Thy  enemies.' 

"And  there  was  a  long  silence,  the  silence  of  even  and  sharp, 
black  shadows. 

"  'Thou  are  silent  Lord?    Thou  commandest  me  to  go?" 

"And  again  silence. 

"  'Wilt  Thou  bid  me  stay?  Or  canst  Thou  not?  Or  darest 
Thou  not?    Or  wilt  Thou  not?' 

"And  again  silence,  immense  as  the  eyes  of  eternity. 

"  'But  Thou  knowest  I  love  Thee?  Thou  knowest  all.  Why 
lookest  Thou  thus  on  Judas?  Great  is  the  mystery  of  Thy  beau- 
tiful eyes,  but  is  the  secret  of  mine  less?  Bid  me  stay.  But 
Thou  art  silent,  art  still  silent?  Lord,  why  in  the  yearnings  and 
anguish  have  I  sought  Thee  all  my  life  and  found  Thee  ?  Release 
me.  Relieve  the  burden,  it  is  greater  than  mountains  of  lead. 
Hearest  Thou  not  groaning  beneath  it  the  breast  of  Judas 
Iscariot  ?' 

"And  a  final  silence,  bottomless  as  the  last  glance  of  eter- 
nity. 

"•I  go.'" 

The  abject  terror  of  the  disciples  during  the  nocturnal  proces- 
sion through  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Olivet,  the  loneliness  of  Jesus, 
and  the  general  confusion  are  vividly  portrayed.  Then  follows 
the  description  of  the  taking  of  Jesus.  The  disciples  are  aroused 
from  their  stupor  by  the  appearance  of  soldiers  led  by  Judas. 
The  Iscariot's  glance  detected  the  tall  and  slender  figure  of  Jesus. 
"He  whom  I  kiss  is  the  Man.  Take  Him,  but  lead  Him  care- 
fully." 

Then  hurriedly  advancing  to  Jesus,  who  had  been  expecting 
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him  in  silence,  he  plunged  his  gaze  like  a  dagger  into  the  calm 
and  darkening  eyes  of  the  Master. 

"Rejoice,  Rabbi,"  he  exclaimed,  but  there  was  a  strange, 
ominous  meaning  in  the  customary  salutation. 

But  Jesus  was  silent,  and  the  disciples  gazed  in  terror  upon 
the  traitor,  not  comprehending  how  so  much  evil  could  dwell  in 
the  soul  of  a  man.  The  Iscariot  measured  the  confused  ranks 
with  a  hurried  glance,  noted  their  trepidation  which  was  about 
to  change  into  abject  trembling  and  palsied  fear;  he  observed 
their  blanched  faces,  their  meaningless  smiles,  the  laggard  move- 
ments of  fear-stricken  limbs,  and  a  mortal  anguish  set  his  heart 
aflame,  not  unlike  the  sorrow  which  a  short  while  ago  had  bowed 
the  heart  of  Jesus.  His  soul  transformed  into  a  myriad  chords, 
each  of  which  clamored  and  sobbed,  he  rushed  to  Jesus  and  ten- 
derly kissed  his  wind-chilled  cheek,  so  softly,  so  tenderly,  with 
such  anguished  love  and  yearning  that  were  Jesus  a  flower  on  a 
slender  stalk  he  would  not  have  stirred  it  with  that  kiss,  nor 
dropped  one  pearl  of  dew  from  the  tender  leaf. 

"Judas,"  said  Jesus,  and  the  lightning  of  His  glance  illum- 
ined the  monstrous  masses  of  shadows  that  were  the  soul  of  Is- 
cariot, though  it  did  not  fathom  its  depths.  "Judas,  betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss?" 

"And  He  saw  this  monstrous  chaos  quiver  and  sway.  But 
silent  and  grim  as  death  in  his  proud  majesty  stood  Judas  Iscar- 
iot, though  his  heart  was  roaring  and  thundering  and  howling 
with  a  thousand  voices : 

"Yes.  With  a  kiss  of  love  we  betray  Thee.  With  a  kiss  of 
love  we  deliver  Thee  up  to  mockery,  torture  and  death.  With  a 
voice  of  love  we  call  from  their  dark  lairs  men  to  put  Thee  to 
death  and  we  rear  up  a  cross,  and  high  above  the  gloom  of  the 
earth  we  lift  up  love  crucified  by  love." 

From  the  night  of  betrayal  until  the  hour  of  Jesus's  death, 
Andreyev's  Judas  did  not  see  a  disciple  near  Him. 

During  the  torture  of  the  Master,  Judas  is  listening  from  a 
Dearby  place  to  the  echoes  of  the  mocking  soldiery,  filled  with 
an  insane  hope  that  the  people  would  soon  understand,  would 
realize  that  Jesus  was  the  best  of  men,  the  Son  of  God.  Then 
Judas  pins  his  hope  to  Pilate,  but  his  expectations  are  deceived 
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and  the  people  clamor  for  Barabbas.  When  Pilate  washes  his 
hands  of  the  innocent  blood,  the  traitor  presses  his  lips  to  the 
proud  Roman's  garment  with  truly  satanic  joy.  Pilate  could 
have  saved  Jesus,  as  Judas  might  have  forebome  to  betray  Him, 
but  both  Pilate  and  Judas  served  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the 
traitor's  "horrible  dreams." 

The  horror  and  the  dreams  are  realized.  Who  will  now  snatch 
the  victory  out  of  the  hands  of  Judas?  It  is  finished.  Let  all 
the  people  upon  earth  flock  to  Golgotha  and  shout  with  millions 
of  throats,  "Hosannah!  Hosannah!"  Let  them  pour  seas  of 
blood  and  tears  at  its  foot,  they  will  find  only  the  infamous  cross 
and  a  dead  Jesus. 

After  the  crucifixion  Judas  appears  before  the   Sanhedrin. 

"And  do  you  know  who  He  was?  He  whom  you  condemned 
yesterday  and  crucified?" 

"Yes,  we  know.     Go." 

With  one  word  he  will  now  rend  the  veil  that  obscures  their 
vision,  and  the  whole  earth  will  shake  with  the  purport  of  the 
merciless  realization.  They  had  possessed  a  soul  and  they  will 
be  deprived  of  it,  they  had  seen  life  and  they  will  lose  it,  light 
had  been  before  their  eyes  and  eternal  darkness  and  horror  will 
cover  them.  Hosannah!   Hosannah! 

"He  was  not  a  deceiver.  He  was  innocent  and  pure.  Do  you 
hear?  Judas  has  cheated  you.  He  betrayed  unto  you  an  Inno- 
cent One." 

The  high  priests  scoff  and  sneer  at  the  frenzied  fool. 

"What?"  screams  Judas,  filled  with  the  madness  of  despair. 
"Call  you  me  a  fool,  and  are  ye  wise?  Judas  has  deceived  you, 
do  you  hear  me?  Not  Him  betrayed  he,  but  you  wise  men, 
you  strong  men,  he  sold  unto  infamy  and  death  which  will  not 
end  for  time  or  eternity.  Thirty  pieces  of  silver!  Yes,  yes. 
But  that  is  the  price  of  your  blood  which  is  filthy  as  swill.  Ah, 
Annas,  aged  and  stupid  Annas,  why  didst  thou  not  give  up 
another  piece  of  silver,  another  obolus,  for  thou  shalt  go  down 
into^eternity  coupled  with  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 
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Judas  confronts  the  cowed  disciples  and  scorns  them  for  their 
cowardice.  He  twits  them  with  being  alive  while  Jesus  is  dead, 
with  speaking  and  walking,  while  He  is  silent  and  motionless, 
with  having  failed  to  make  a  stand  for  Him,  with  obeying  Him 
when  he  commanded  Peter  to  put  up  the  sword.  He  prophesies 
to  John  that  he  would  soon  be  kissing  the  cross  on  which  Jesus 
was  crucified.     And  leaving  them  he  exclaims : 

"I  am  going  to  Him." 

A  long  time  back,  during  his  lonely  walks,  Judas  had  picked 
out  the  place  where  he  meant  to  kill  himself  after  the  death  of 
Jesus.  It  was  on  a  tree  high  up  on  a  hill  above  Jerusalem. 
There  he  hangs  himself  and  swings  over  the  city  like  a  mon- 
strous fruit.  Thus  in  two  days,  one  after  the  other,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  Judas  Iscariot  gave  up  their  lives. 

That  same  evening  all  of  the  believers  learned  of  the  horrible 
fate  of  the  Betrayer  and  the  next  day  all  Jerusalem  knew  it. 
Rocky  Judea  and  green-clad  Galilee  learned  of  it;  from  one  sea 
to  the  other  sped  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Traitor.  Not 
swifter,  not  slower  than  Time,  but  step  by  step  with  it  spread 
the  news,  and  as  there  is  no  end  to  Time  there  will  be  no  end  to 
the  story  of  the  treason  of  Judas  and  his  horrible  death.  All 
men,  good  and  evil,  will  commit  his  infamous  memory  to  oblo- 
quy, and  among  all  nations  forever,  alone  in  his  cruel  fate  will 
remain  Judas  the  Betrayer. 

Leonid  Andreyev  undertakes  the  task  of  unveiling  the  mystery 
of  "those  blind  and  terribly  seeing  eyes,"  the  secret  of  which 
to  him  was  not  less  than  that  which  lay  in  the  Master's  glance. 
He  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of  such  closeness  of  divine 
beauty  to  monstrous  hideousness. 

Judas  to  him  was  a  revolutionist.     He  insisted  on  carrying 

out  his  own  * 'horrible  visions."    "Deceived  by  all,"  Judas  made 

it  his  task  to  deceive  all.     It  was  his  "horrible  visions"  which 

brought  about  that  strange  affection  of  the  lonely,  red-haired, 

one-eyed,  cynical  Judean  for  the  Master  whom  he  had  sought  all 

his  life  and   finally  found.     Andreyev's  Judas  is  a  vindictive 

icomerof  men,  hating  alike  those  who  are  "good"  and  treach- 
10 
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erously  weak,  and  those  who  are  "evil"  and  frankly  murderous. 
He,  too,  in  his  own  way  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  felt  that 
those  who  cried  "Hosannah!"  to-day  would  shout  "Crucify!" 
to-morrow.     He  yearned  to  have  Jesus  with  himself  against  all. 

He  wanted  to  prove  to  the  Master  that  those  disciples  who  to- 
day clamored  for  the  first  place  at  His  right  hand  would  be  the 
first  to  leave  Him  on  the  morrow;  that  the  people  for  whom  He 
was  willing  to  die  would  the  very  next  day  shout  for  His  blood. 
Then  Jesus  might  realize  that  Judas  alone  loved  Him,  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  win  Jesus  alive,  he  betrayed  Him  to  show  Him  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it. 

With  Jesus  dead,  there  remained  to  Judas  only  to  follow  Him. 
What,  however,  if  even  there  He  would  not  believe  him?  "But 
perhaps  even  there  Thou  wilt  frown  at  Judas  Iscariot.  Wilt 
Thou  not  believe  me?  Send  me  to  Hell?  Then  I  shall  go  to 
Hell,  and  in  the  fire  of  Thy  Hell  I  shall  forge  the  iron,  forge  the 
iron  to  wreck  Thy  Heaven.    Wilt  Thou  believe  me  then?" 

Singularly  misshapen  in  body  and  soul,  arrayed  against  man 
and  the  world,  with  a  will  as  strong  as  Lucifer's,  Judas,  in  An- 
dreyev's story,  appears  a  stronger  and  more  active  character  than 
the  Master.  The  artist  says  amazingly  little  of  Jesus.  But  he 
portrays  Him  as  a  "Rose  of  Lebanon,"  wonderfully  gentle  and 
guileless.  Jesus  passes  through  the  story  in  silence,  and  only  a 
tender  echo  of  His  wondrous  words  is  audible  somewhere  afar 
off.  It  is  from  the  hushed  attitude  of  an  impulsive  Peter,  from 
the  ecstasy  of  John,  the  still  adoration  of  the  women  and  the 
agonized  jealousy  of  an  unloved  Judas  that  we  gather  the  compel- 
ling mastery  of  the  Teacher's  influence. 

Andreyev's  Apostles  are  not  much  superior  to  the  mob  of 
Jerusalem.  Peter,  now  dragging  the  thief  Judas  to  the  Master, 
and  the  next  moment  kissing  him,  now  ready  to  die  for  Jesus, 
and  shortly  thereafter  denying  him,  now  ready  to  kill  the  Be- 
trayer, now  almost  persuaded  to  follow  his  passionate  challenge 
—  is  all  sincerity,  impulse  and  life. 

Andreyev  paints  Peter's  wonderful  portrait  in  colors  that  rival 
the  brush  of  Diirer.  When  Peter  spoke,  his  words  sounded 
solid  and  firm  as  if  someone  were  nailing  them  to  the  wall. 
When  Peter  moved^  oj*  did  anything,  he  made  a  noise  that  could 
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be  beard  afar  off;  he  called  forth  a  response  from  the  least  re- 
sponsive things:  the  stony  floor  shook  and  growled  under  his 
footsteps,  the  doors  trembled  and  banged,  and  the  very  air 
reverberated  and  roared.  In  the  mountain  crevices  his  voice 
woke  an  angry  echo,  and  in  the  early  morning,  while  they  were 
fishing,  it  rolled  over  the  somnolent  and  glistening  waters, 
forcing  a  smile  from  the  first  timid  rays  of  the  sun.  And  that 
was  perhaps  why  everybody  loved  Peter;  on  the  faces  of  all 
others  still  rested  the  shadows  of  night;  but  his  massive  head, 
bis  powerful  bare  breast  and  freely  swinging  arms  were  already 
ablaze  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  dawn. 

Less  sympathetically  Andreyev  describes  John  —  handsome, 
cold,  immaculate,  chaste,  nervous,  fragile,  whose  tears  mingle 
alike  with  his  wrath  and  joy.  Matthew  appears  in  the  story  a 
sedate,  corpulent  Hebrew,  learned  in  the  scriptures  and  senten- 
tious. Thomas,  the  doubting,  is  shown  sternly  and  desperately 
matter-of-fact,  and  unimaginative  to  the  point  of  stupidity.  He 
demands  to  know  the  reason  and  to  see  the  proof.  He  has 
no  understanding  for  shades  of  distinction.  He  is  a  conscien- 
tious tailor  taking  the  measure  for  a  garment.  Judas's  double 
nature  arouses  in  this  positivist  an  insatiable  curiosity  which 
leads  him  to  assume  a  semi-friendly  attitude  toward  the  strange 
Judean.  It  is  Thomas  who  exposes  the  lying  of  Judas,  and  when 
reproached  by  him  for  his  cowardliness,  remarks:  "But  if  we  die 
who  would  spread  the  teachings  of  Jesus?"  And  Judas  before 
committing  suicide  curses  this  unimaginative  plodder:  "Sterile 
and  beggarly  thou  wilt  be  forever." 

The  work  of  Andreyev  is  remarkable  and  stimulating.  If  it 
is  not  convincing,  the  fault  lies  not  with  his  skill,  but  with  the 
disinclination  of  the  world  to  remould  opinions  and  beliefs  which 
have  become  the  heritage  of  mankind. 

Archibald  J.  Wolfe. 

New  York  City. 


THE  MARYLAND  CHARTER  AND  THE  EARLY 
EXPLORATIONS  OF  THAT  PROVINCE 

Cecil  (or  Cecilius)  Calvert  *  *  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
Lord  Baltimore  in  1632,  and  to  him  was  given  the  Charter  of 
Maryland,  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  father,  the  first  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province.  Cecil  was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  and 
had  been  married  three  years  to  Lady  Anne  Arundel,  daughter 
of  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour.  He  had  been  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  162 1,  when  but  fifteen  years  old,  but  prob- 
ably did  not  graduate  there.  Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing 
more,  and  but  little  of  his  later  history.  Unlike  his  father,  he 
did  not  seek  public  life,  but  confined  his  energies  to  the  care  of 
the  Province,  which  was  given  him  in  June,  1632,  about  two 
months  after  his  father's  death. 

To  the  grant  of  the  Charter  of  Maryland'  objections  were 
filed,  doubtless  by  the  Virginians,  on  June  20th,  the  date  of  the 
grant.  These  objections  were  in  three  glasses.  First  came 
matters  of  law:  that  the  territory  stated  as  inhabited  by  savages 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Englishmen  sent  over  by  the 
London  Company;  that  no  reservation  was  made  of  writs  of 
error  to  the  King;  that  no  particular  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
named,  and  the  rights  of  those  bishops  had  been  changed  by 
statute;  and  that  the  territory  granted  was  within  the  limits 
defined  in  the  Virginia  Charter  of  1606.  The  second  class  of 
objections  is  headed  "inconveniences,''  and  states:  that  Balti- 
more may  make  denizens  of  aliens,  savages,  or  enemies  by  grants 
of  land  in  fee  simple;  that  he  may  make  peace  and  war,  and  thus 
embroil  all  the  Colonies ;  that  he  has  a  general  power  to  trans- 
port persons  which  contravenes  the  statutes  against  fugitives ; 
that  he  may  furnish  the  Indians  with  arms  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other  Colonies ;  that  by  grants  of  land  and  honors  he  may 
dispeople  the  King's  Colony  and  people  his  with  persons  who 
may  be  different  in  religion ;  that  his  power  to  prevent  private 
trade  with  the  Indians  will  disable  all  planters  and  discourage 

*  See  Appendix  at  conclusion  of  thi9  article  for  Reference  Notes. 
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all  adventurers;  that  the  "royal  and  imperial  power"  granted 
may  be  very  dangerous  in  a  Colony  so  far  removed  from  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  "power  of  putting  toll  upon  the  people  in  all 
parts,  though  it  be  with  their  consent,"  is  dangerous.  The 
third  class  of  objections  comprises  a  series  of  claims  that  the 
Charter  contravenes  the  private  rights  of  "particular  persons  of 
the  old  Company,"  which  rights  had  been  confirmed  when  the 
Charter  was  taken  away. 

The  Charter  of  Maryland '  passed  the  seals  on  June  20th,  1632, 
and  created  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  the  first  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province  of  Maryland.  The  fact  that  the  dignity 
of  Province  was  given  to  the  new  territory  has  always  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  its  residents.  This  dignity,  with  almost  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  was  borrowed  from  the  Charter  of 
Avalon.  It  is  a  tradition  that  when  a  name  was  sought  for  the 
Province,  as  that  of  Carolina  was  already  engrossed  by  Heath's 
Grant  to  the  South  of  Virginia,  that  of  Mariana  was  suggested, 
in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  England.  That  word 
had  been  the  name  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  so  was  rejected,  and 
the  final  decision  preserved  the  honor  given  the  Queen  by  calling 
the  country  Terra  Mariae  —  Maryland.  The  boundaries  of  Mary- 
land included  the  whole  territory  east  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
north  of  Watkins'  Point,  the  south  part  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
islands  within  ten  leagues  of  the  shore  as  far  as  "that  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Delaware  on  the  north  which  lieth  under  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  from  the  aequinoctial  where  New  Eng- 
land is  terminated."  Along  that  parallel  the  boundary  ran  to 
the  "true  meridian  of  the  first  fountain  of  the  river  of  Pattow- 
raack,"  thence  it  turned  to  the  south,  "unto  the  farther  bank 
of  said  river,  down  to  its  mouth  and  across  the  bay,"  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Watkins'  Point."  We  shall  find  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Province's  history  is  the  record  of  the  unsuccessful 
effort  of  Maryland  to  retain  these  boundaries. 

The  land  was  given  Cecil  Calvert  because  "he  was  treading 
in  the  steps  of  his  father,"  and,  using  the  exact  words  of  the 
Avalon  Charter,  the  region  granted  was  said  to  be  in  a  country 
hitherto  uncultivated  in  the  parts  of  America  partly  occupied  by 
savages.    In  view  of  the  interpretation  later  given  the  Maryland 
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Charter  by  the  partisans  of  Penn,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
before  the  grant  of  the  Charter  of  Avalon,  European  fishermen 
had  been  scattered  along  the  straight  shore  of  Avalon  much 
longer,  and  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  had  any  settlers  lived 
in  the  vague  and  half-mythical  settlements  on  the  Delaware  be- 
fore the  grant  of  the  Maryland  Charter. 

Cecil  was,  as  his  father  was  said  to  be,  "animated  with  a  laud- 
able and  pious  zeal  for  extending  the  Christian  religion  and  also 
the  territories  of  our  empire."  To  accomplish  these  purposes, 
he  planned  to  transport  a  "numerous  colony  of  the  English 
Nation."  As  in  the  Charter  of  Avalon,  the  Proprietary  was 
granted  the  patronage  and  advowsons  of  all  churches  which 
should  be  built  in  the  Province;  but,  as  Cecil  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  George  had  been  an  Anglican  in  1623,  we  find  a 
clause  added  which  would  prevent  the  later  Charter  covering  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Church,  viz. :  that  Cecil  might  erect 
and  found  "churches,  chapels  and  places  of  worship"  and  cause 
them  to  be  "dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  of  our  Kingdom  of  England."  ^  Baltimore  and  his 
son  were  now  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  Gardiner  is  very 
plausible  in  the  suggestion  that  these  phrases  "were  intended  to 
cover  a  secret  understanding  between  Baltimore  and  the  King. 
Charles  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, make  mention  of  his  purposed  toleration  of  the  Papal 
Church  in  Maryland.  Neither  could  he,  if  he  meant  to  favor 
Baltimore's  object,  insert  words  in  the  charter  compelling  the 
sole  establishment  of  the  English  Church.  The  clause  as  it 
stood  would  look  like  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  English 
Church  forms,  without  being  anything  of  the  kind." 

This  Province  was  to  be  a  Palatinate,*  with  as  extensive  privi- 
leges as  that  of  Durham,  and  the  Lords  Baltimore  were  made 
"true  and  absolute  Lords  and  Proprietaries"  thereof,  "saving 
always  the  faith  and  allegiance  and  sovereign  dominion  due"  to 
the  English  Crown.  The  emphasized  words  were  not  in  the  Ava- 
lon Charter,  and  were  doubtless  added  to  the  Maryland  Charter 
out  of  abundant  caution  in  making  a  grant  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
peer.  Avalon  was  to  be  held  on  knight  service,  Maryland  on 
free  and  common  socage,  the  annual  payments  being  "two  Indian 
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arrows  of  those  parts"  to  be  delivered  at  Windsor  Castle  "every 
year  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  one-fifth  of  the  precious 
metals"  found  in  the  Province.  We  do  not  read  that  these 
precious  metals  enriched  the  royal  exchequer,  but  the  Indian 
arrows  were  paid  for  many  years,  and  receipts  for  them  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Calvert  papers.* 

For  the  Province  of  which  he  was  made  Lord  Proprietary, 
Baltimore  was  given  power  to  make  laws  "with  the  advice, 
assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  or  of  their  delegates." 
The  Avalon  Charter  had  said  "freeholders"  and  had  no  provision 
for  a  representative  assembly,  but  only  for  a  primary  one.  The 
laws  extended  to  all  persons  within  the  Province,  or  sailing  to  or 
from  it  under  his  government.  The  powers  to  erect  courts,  to 
have  cases  tried  therein  and  to  pardon  offenders  were  also  given 
him,  but  a  significant  qualifying  clause  was  inserted  which  had 
not  appeared  in  the  Avalon  Charter:  "that  the  laws  aforesaid  be 
consonant  to  reason  and  be  not  repugnant,  or  contrary,  but  (so 
far  as  conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws"  of  England. 
In  case  of  emergency,  when  a  legislature  could  not  be  assembled, 
Baltimore  was  given  the  power  of  making  ordinances,  which 
power  the  Stuarts  claimed  for  themselves  in  England,  but  these 
ordinances  must  not  only  conform  to  the  laws  of  England,  but 
must  not  extend  to  taking  away  the  right  of  any  person  "in 
member,  life,  freehold,  goods,  or  chattels."  All  Englishmen 
were  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Maryland,  and  their  descendants 
were  to  be  accounted  "natives  and  liegemen"  of  the  English 
King,  having  the  right  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  English- 
men.' 

The  Charter  of  Avalon  had  permitted  the  exportation  thither 
from  English  ports  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  arms, 
free  from  any  duty,  provided  that  license  be  granted  by  the 
High  Treasurer,  or  by  six  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Maryland  Charter  substituted  grain  and  other  necessary  things 
for  food  and  clothing,  said  nothing  of  any  special  license  being 
needed,  but  did  not  exempt  goods  transported  to  Maryland  from 
the  usual  customs  impositions.  To  avoid  danger  to  the  Province, 
Baltimore  was  given  powers  of  the  Captain-General  of  an  army 
therein,  and  was  authorized  to  exercise  martial  law.    "Lest  in  so 
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remote  and  so  far  distant  a  region,  every  access  to  honours  and 
dignities  may  seem  to  be  precluded  and  utterly  barred  to  men 
well  bom,"  the  Proprietary  was  granted  the  power  of  conferring 
on  his  subjects  any  title  or  dignity  except  those  used  in  Eng- 
land. He  may  also  incorporate  boroughs  and  cities.  The  prod- 
ucts of  Maryland  may  be  imported  into  England  and,  within  a 
year  from  the  time  of  importation,  reshipped  to  any  foreign 
country  in  amity  with  England,  without  paying  further  tax  than 
the  Englishmen  pay.* 

In  the  ports  of  the  Province,  Baltimore  was  granted  the  impo- 
sitions for  merchandise  there  laden  and  unladen.  The  land  of  the 
Province  was  the  Proprietary's,  and  he  was  allowed  (in  spite  of 
the  statute  Quia  Emptores)  to  grant  it  out  on  feudal  tenure. 
He  might  also,  as  we  shall  see  he  did,  "erect  any  parcels  of  land 
into  manors,"  with  the  usual  manor  courts.*  The  King  prom- 
ises that,  at  no  time  hereafter,  will  he  or  his  successors  levy 
"any  impositions,  customs,  or  other  taxations"  on  the  people  of 
Maryland  "for  their  good  lands  or  tenements  within  the  same 
Province."  The  Province  was  no  longer  to  be  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  to  be  "immediately  subject  to"  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  the  Charter  should  always  be  interpreted,  in  doubtful  cases, 
in  the  way  "which  shall  be  judged  to  be  the  more  beneficial, 
profitable,  and  favorable  to  Lord  Baltimore." 

Such  was  the  gift  of  a  Palatinate  to  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  so  did  the  colonial  projects  of  George,  Lord  Baltimore,  come 
to  a  successful  issue  after  his  death.  Under  that  Charter  Mary- 
land was  governed  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  it  ceased  to 
be  the  Constitution  of  the  Province  only  when  that  Province  be- 
came a  State,  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  Crown  of  England. 
Of  the  Charter,  Chalmers  wrote:  "The  authority  ^'^  conferred 
on  Baltimore  was  truly  royal;  the  immunities  granted  to  the 
colonists  were  extremely  extensive;  but  nothing  was  reserved 
to  the  King  or  the  Nation  except  general  sovereignty,  that 
neither  contained  immediate  superintendence  nor  insured  neces- 
sary control Thus  Maryland  acquired  the  preeminence 

of  being  the  first  of  all  the  Colonies  which  was  professedly 
erected  into  a  Province  of  the  English  Empire,"  and  also  "gave 
the  first  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  Province  which  should 
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enjoy  equal  rights  and  separate  jurisdiction  by  the  partition  of  a 
more  ancient  dominion." 

Into  the  land  which  George  Calvert  asked  of  the  King,  Span- 
iards had  gone  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  first  de- 
tailed narrative  of  a  journey  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  that  left 
by  the  redoubtable  Captain  John  Smith  in  his  General  History 
of  Virginia.  In  1608,  the  year  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia, 
he  set  forth  from  Jamestown,  in  an  open  barge  of  three  tons  bur- 
den, with  seven  gentlemen  and  seven  soldiers,  **to  perform  his 
discovery."  Crossing  the  bay  to  the  eastern  shore  and  going  up 
by  Smith's  Island,  which  is  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Cape 
Charles  and  still  bears  the  Captain's  name,  they  went  to  Acco- 
mack, the  abode  of  an  Indian  tribe  which  spoke  the  language  of 
Powhatan.  Thence  they  went  northward,  by  uninhabited  islands 
which  they  called  Russell's,  from  their  physician's  name,  and 
which  are  probably  Tangier  or  Watt's  Islands  in  Virginia. 
Searching  for  fresh  water,  the  expedition  went  to  the  river  of 
Wighcocomico."  Here  they  entered  the  waters  of  Maryland; 
but  whether  the  river  be  the  Wicomico  or  the  Pocomoke  is  un- 
certain; for  on  his  map  Smith  clearly  calls  the  latter  river  the 
Wighco.  He  also  speaks  of  another  river,  which  he  calls  the 
Santo  Wighcomico,  and  this  may  be  our  Wicomico.  "The 
Indians  there,  at  first,  with  great  fury  seemed  to  assault  us,  yet 
at  last,  with  songs  and  dances  and  much  mirth,  became  very 
tractable,"  says  Captain  Smith.  Leaving  the  wooded  mainland, 
be  again  sailed  to  Russell's  Island,  finding  the  coast  composed 
of  low,  broken  isles  of  morass  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth  and  ten 
or  twelve  in  length,  **good  to  cut  for  hay  in  summer  and  to  catch 
fish  and  fowl  in  winter. ' '  Among  these  islands,  "the  extremity  of 
gusts,  thunder,  and  rainstorms  and  ill-weather,"  forced  the 
voyagers  to  remain  for  two  days,  so  they  gave  them  the  name  of 
Limbo.  They  are  probably  Smith's  and  Holland's  Islands. 
The  mast  and  sail  blew  overboard  and  the  crew  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  bailing  out  "that  small  barge,"  so  that  she  should  not 
sink.  After  the  storm  they  repaired  their  sail  with  their  shirts, 
and  sailing  east  to  the  mainland  came  to  the  "Cuskarawaock," 
"a  pretty  convenient  river,"  which  Bozman,  with  much  prob- 
ability, identifies  with  the  Nanticoke.    At  this  point,  the  people. 
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a  race  of  little  stature  and  very  rude,  showed  hostility  and  shot 
arrows  at  the  party.  The  next  day,  "they  came  unarmed,  with 
every  one  a  basket,  dancing  in  a  ring  to  draw  us  on  shore;"  but, 
fearing  villainy,  the  Englishmen  discharged  a  volley  of  muskets, 
at  which  the  Indians  fell  to  the  ground  and  crept  into  a  great 
cluster  of  reeds.  Towards  evening,  Smith  and  his  party  landed 
and  discharged  five  or  six  shots  among  the  reeds.  They  found 
many  of  the  baskets  and  much  blood,  but  no  Indians.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river  a  smoke  was  seen,  and  rowing  thither,  the 
party  left  beads  and  other  trinkets  on  the  bank.  Early  the  next 
morning  four  savages  who  had  been  fishing  on  the  bay  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed,  came  in  canoes  to  the  sailboat. 
Smith  used  them  "with  such  courtesy,"  that  they  bade  the  Eng- 
lish stay  till  they  returned,  which  they  did  with  some  twenty 
more.  After  a  little  further  conference,  a  multitude  appeared, 
whom  Smith  estimated  at  two  to  three  thousand,  and  every  one 
presented  the  Virginians  with  something,  "feeling  well  requited 
with  a  little  bead."  They  also  told  of  a  great  nation  called  the 
Massawomacks,  whom  Bozman  thinks  were  the  Iroquois.  ' '  Find- 
ing the  eastern  shore  shallow,  broken  isles,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  fresh  water,"  Smith  passed  by  the  straits  of  Limbo,  now 
called  Hooper's  Straits,  and  sailed  to  the  "great  high  cliffs 
on  the  other  side,"  which  they  called  Riccard's.  Turning  to  the 
north,  he  calculated  he  sailed  about  thirty  leagues  by  an  unin- 
habited country,  "well  watered,  but  mountainous  and  barren, 
the  valleys  very  fertile  but  extreme  thick  of  small  wood,  as  well 
as  trees,  and  much  frequented  with  wolves,  bears,  deer,  and 
other  wild  beasts."  Passing  many  shallow  creeks,  they  came  to 
the  Bolus  River,  which  they  named  because  they  thought  the 
clay  by  the  high-water  mark,  lying  in  "red  and  white  knots  as 
gum  out  of  trees,"  was  "bole-armoniack  and  terra  sigillati,*' 
We  now  call  the  stream  the  Patapsco. 

They  had  "lien  in  this  small  barge"  about  two  weeks,  "oft 
tired  at  the  oars,  our  bread  spoiled  with  wet,  so  much  that  it  was 
rotten,"  and  the  company  importuned  the  Captain  to  return. 
He  delayed  two  or  three  days  and  then  yielded,  since  three  or 
four  fell  sick  and  their  "pitiful  complaints"  caused  the  party  to 
return  from  a  point  where  the  bay  was  some  nine  miles  broad. 
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which  Bozman  conjectures  is  about  opposite  Pool's  Island.  They 
dropped  down  the  Potomac  (or  Patawomek,  as  Smith  called  it), 
went  some  distance  up  that  river,  stopping  at  several  points  — 
Moyaonies,  near  Broad  Creek,  in  Prince  George's  County;  Na- 
cochtant,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  village  of  the  Toags  or  Doages,  which  was 
probably  near  Indian  or  Maryland  Point,  in  Charles  County. 
Smith  also  speaks  of  Secowocomoco,  probably  the  Wicomico 
River;  of  Potopaco,  which  became  corrupted  into  Port  Tobacco, 
and  of  Pamacacack,  and  wrote  that,  beyond  his  turning  point, 
"the  river  maketh  his  passage  down  a  low,  pleasant  valley,  over- 
shadowed in  many  plades  with  high  rocky  mountains,  from 
whence  distill  innumerable  sweet  and  pleasant  springs."  He 
had  found  roanoke  and  wampum  along  the  Nanticoke,  where 
the  best  furs  were  also  found,  taken  from  the  animals  trapped  in 
the  marshes  bordering  the  river.  Many  fish  were  seen,  and 
there  was  a  possibility  that  **our  bay  had  stretched  into  the 
South  Sea."  From  the  Potomac,  they  returned  to  Jamestown, 
Captain  Smith  being  badly  poisoned  by  a  sting-ray  on  the  way. 
This  incident  gave  name  to  Stingray  Point  and  Antipoison 
Creek,  where  he  found  an  antidote. 

On  July  24th,  he  again ''embarked  himself  to  finish  his  discov- 
ery." Twelve  men  were  with  him,  half  of  them  gentlemen  and 
half  soldiers.  With  absolute  disregard  of  superstition,  the  party 
numbered  thirteen.  Four  of  the  gentlemen  and  as  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  been  on  the  former  expedition."  Contrary  winds 
delayed  Smith  two  or  three  days  at  Kecoughtan  or  Hampton, 
where  the  King  feasted  the  party,  being  pursuaded  that  the  Vir- 
ginians were  going  to  attack  the  Massawomeks.  Hurrying  by 
the  Potomac  and  the  Patuxent,  and  passing  the  Bolus  or  Patap- 
sco,  they  found  the  bay  soon  divided  into  four  heads,  **all  of 
which  we  searched  so  far  as  we  could  sail  them."  He  first  en- 
tered the  Susquehanna,  on  which  lived  the  Susquehannocks,  the 
inveterate  foes  of  the  Iroquois,  and  probably  came  into  Principio 
Creek  and  either  Elk  or  Northeast  Rivers.  Two-thirds  of  the 
party  were  of  those  who  had  come  from  England  that  spring,  and 
"were  sick  almost  to  death,  until  they  were  seasoned  to  the 
country."     Crossing  the  bay  in  this  distressing  condition,  they 
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met  near  Spesutia  Island  seven  or  eight  canoes  filled  with  Mas- 
sawomeks,  who  prepared  to  assault  them.  Smith  and  his  party 
left  their  oars  and  boldly  made  way  with  their  sail  to  make  bat- 
tle. The  sick  men  were  shut  under  the  tarpaulin,  their  hats 
placed  on  sticks  and  between  each  two  hats  a  man  with  two  guns 
was  placed,  **to  make  us  seem  many."  The  Indians  fled  to  the 
shore  and  there  stayed,  while  the  barge  sailed  on  and  "anchored 
right  against  them."  After  a  while.  Smith  induced  them  to 
believe  in  his  friendly  intentions  and  "they  sent  two  of  their 
company  unarmed  in  a  canoe."  These  were  presented  each  with 
a  bell,  and  they  "brought  aboard  all  their  fellows,"  who  pre- 
sented Smith  with  "venison,  bear  flesh,  fish,  bows,  arrows, 
clubs,  targets,  and  bear  skins."  The  whites  and  Indians  did  not 
understand  each  other's  language,  but  the  latter  showed  fresh 
wounds,  which  they  received  in  recent  conflict  with  the  Tock- 
woghs,  who  dwelt  on  the  Sassafras  River.  After  their  encoun- 
ter, the  Massawomeks  went  up  Bush  River,  which  Smith  called 
the  Willoughby,  and  the  English,  crossing  the  bay  again,  ex- 
plored the  Tockwogh  or  Sassafras  River.  There  the  "savages, 
all  armed  in  a  fleet  of  boats,  after  their  barbarous  manner, 
round  environed  the  English."  A  friendly  parley  followed,  as 
one  of  the  Indians  knew  the  language  of  Powhatan.  Smith  said 
that  the  Massawomek  weapons  he  had  were  taken  in  warfare, 
and  as  this  pleased  the  people,  they  took  him  and  his  party  to 
"their  palisadoed  town,  mantled  with  the  bark  of  trees,  with  scaf- 
folds like  mounts  breasted  about  with  breasts  very  formidably." 
At  this  place,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  in  Kent 
County,  the  Indians .  kindly  welcomed  the  Virginians,  spread 
mats  for  them  to  sit  on,  exerted  "their  best  abilities  to  express 
their  love,"  and  gave  "dances,  songs,  fruits,  furs,  and  what  they 
had."  They  showed  Smith  hatchets,  knives,  pieces  of  iron  and 
brass,  which  they  obtained  from  the  Susquehannocks,  and  the 
latter  probably  from  French  traders  to  the  north.  From  the 
Tockwogh  village.  Smith  returned  to  the  Susquehanna  and  going 
up  to  the  rapids  above  Port  Deposit,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the 
Susquehannock  village  on  the  river,  "two  days*  journey  higher," 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  visit  him.  After  a  few  days,  "sixty  of 
those  giant-like  people  came  down  with  presents  of  venison,  to- 
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bacco,  pipes  three  feet  in  length,  baskets,  targets,  bows,  and 
arrows."  Five  of  their  chief  werowances,  or  sachems,  came 
boldly  on  board  Smith's  barge  and  sailed  in  it  for  the  Sassafras, 
the  wind  being  so  high  that  the  canoes  dared  not  cross.  The 
Susquehannocks  asked  Smith,  whom  they  seem  to  have  treated 
with  great  reverence  or  worship,  to  "defend  and  revenge  them 
of  the  Massawomeks,"  but  he  left  them  sorrowing  at  the  Tock- 
wogh  village,  with  a  promise  to  revisit  them  in  the  next  year. 
Of  these  skin-clad  chiefs  Smith  tells  marvelous  tales,  especially 
of  one  the  calf  of  whose  leg  was  three-fourths  of  a  yard  in  cir- 
cumference and  who  wore  his  hair  with  the  one  side  long  and  the 
"other  shore  close,  with  a  ridge  over  his  crown  like  a  cock's 
comb."  The  same  promise  to  return  Smith  made  to  the  people 
of  Patuxent,  "very  tractable  and  more  civil  than  any,"  and  to 
the  Patawomeks  on  his  return. 

These  were  two  remarkable  voyages,  and  the  excellent  map 
drawn  by  Smith  as  the  result  thereof  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy, 
when  we  consider  the  meagre  data  he  had  to  go  upon.  The  chief 
defect  in  his  explorations  and  in  his  map  was  in  the  coast  of  the 
eastern  shore,  between  the  Sassafras  and  the  Nanticoke,  which 
he  did  not  traverse,  and  of  which  his  ideas  were  vague.  He 
speaks  of  the  Ozinies  who  lived  on  the  Chester  River,  and  draws 
three  islands.  The  northernmost  of  these  is  doubtless  Kent 
Island,  of  whose  natives,  the  Mattapeakes,"  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard.  The  other  two  are  probably  really  the  mainland  of 
Talbot  and  Dorchester  Counties.  In  true  explorer's  spirit, 
where  "furthest  we  came  up  the  rivers,  we  cut  in  trees  so  many 
crosses  as  we  could,  and  in  many  places  made  holes  in  trees, 
wherein  we  writ  notes,  and  in  some  places  crosses  of  brass,  to 
signify  to  any,  Englishmen  had  been  there."  In  a  proper  pride 
in  his  achievement,  Smith  wrote:  "We  lay  about  twelve  weeks 
upon  those  great  waters,  in  those  unknown  countries,  having 
Dothing  but  a  little  meal,  oatmeal  and  water  to  feed  us,  and 
scarce  half  sufficient  of  that  half  of  the  time,  but  what  provision 
we  got  among  the  savages  and  such  roots  and  fishes  we  caught 
by  accident  and  God's  direction ;  nor  had  we  a  mariner,  nor  any 
had  skill  to  trim  the  sails  but  two  sailors  and  myself,  the  rest 
being  gentlemen  or  them  as  were  as  ignorant  in  such  toil  and 
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labor.  Yet  necessity,  in  a  short  time,  by  good  words  and 
examples,  made  them  do  that,  that  caused  them  ever  after  to  fear 
no  colors.  What  I  did  with  this  small  means  I  leave  to  the 
reader  to  judge  and  the  map  I  made  of  the  country,  which  is 
but  small  matter  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  thereof." 

From  these  early  narratives  and  other  sources  we  learn  that 
the  soil  of  Maryland  was  then  occupied  by  the  Nanticokes  and 
their  kindred  tribes,  who  were  thought  by  Heckewelder  to  be 
of  the  Lenne  Lenape  or  Delaware  stock ;  by  the  Tockwoghs  and 
Susquehannocks,  who  were  enemies  to  the  Massawomeks  or 
Iroquois;  by  the  Shawnees  in  the  extreme  west;  and  by  the 
Powtuxants  or  Patuxents  in  Southern  Maryland.  The  last 
named  seem  to  have  been  of  Powhatan's  confederacy,"  and  were 
visited  by  Master  John  Pory,  Secretary  of  Virginia,  in  1620. 
Pory*s  visit  was  paid  to  Namenacus,  the  King  of  Pawtuxent,  in 
response  to  an  invitation  extended  by  the  latter  when  he  came 
to  Virginia.  The  chief  and  his  brother  Wamenato  dwelt  at  At- 
toughcomoco,  which  Bozman  identifies  with  a  point  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Patuxent  River,  nearly  opposite  Cole's  inspection 
house.  The  Indians  came  aboard  Pory's  vessel  shortly  after  his 
arrival  and  brought  "a  brass  kettle,  as  bright  without  as  within, 
full  of  broiled  oysters.**  The  next  day  Pory  and  the  two  chiefs 
went  hunting.  Wamanato  took  Pory  first  to  his  house,  where  he 
showed  him  his  wife  and  children  and  **many  cornfields."  They 
hunted  in  the  woods  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  the  elder 
chief,  Namenacus,  brought  Pory  home  **and  used  me  as  kindly 
as  he  could,  after  their  manner.  The  next  day  he  presented  me 
with  twelve  beaver  skins  and  a  canoe,  which  I  requited  with 
such  things  to  his  content  that  he  promised  to  keep  them  while 
he  lived  and  bury  them  with  him  being  dead.*'  Pory  showed 
him  the  Bible  and  aroused  his  wonder  by  telling  him  it  was  the 
law  of  God,  and  when  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  expounded 
the  sachem  replied  that  he  "was  like  Adam  in  one  thing,  for  he 
never  had  but  one  wife  at  once."  The  next  day  the  two  sachems 
with  their  peoples  came  aboard,  but  "brought  nothing  according 
to  promise."  Savage,  the  interpreter,  then  reproached  Namen- 
acus with  "the  breach  of  three  promises,  viz. :  not  in  giving 
him  a  boy  nor  com,  though  they  had  plenty,  nor  Montapass, 
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a  fugitive  called  Robert  Marcum,  that  had  lived  five  years 
among  those  northerly  natives.*'  Montapass  probably  was  an 
Englishman  who  had  taken  an  Indian  name  on  fleeing  to  the 
woods,  as  Bozman  thinks.  Namenacus  "cunningly  answered  by 
excuses."  Wamanato  was  thought  by  Pory  guiltless  of  this 
falsehood,  and  tokens  were  exchanged  with  him  after  a  short 
dialogue,  in  which  Pory  asked  him  if  he  desired  to  be  great  and 
rich.  "He  answered  they  were  things  all  men  aspired  unto, 
which  I  told  him  he  should  be,  if  he  would  follow  my  counsel." 
Wamanato  secured  the  return  of  some  stolen  articles,  inter- 
changed presents  with  the  Englishmen,  and  gave  them  a  guide, 
"that  he  called  brother,  to  conduct  us  up  the  river." 

On  the  way  up  stream,  the  expedition  met  with  several  that 
told  them  of  Marcum.  They  found  the  country  very  hot,  though 
it  was  in  October,  and  the  corn  already  gathered,  before  that 
bad  been  done  at  Jamestown.  On  the  river,  at  Assacomico, 
an  unidentified  place,  the  chief  Cassatowap  appeared.  He  had 
formerly  quarrelled  with  Savage  but  now  seemed  reconciled,  and 
with  another  werowance  went  on  the  boat  towards  Mattapanient, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Patuxent  near  its  mouth.  There  they 
persuaded  the  Virginians  to  disembark  "upon  the  point  of  a 
thicket."  Fearing  treachery,  Pory  soon  returned  to  his  boat, 
and  before  he  had  gone  far  from  the  shore,  "a  multitude  of  sav- 
ages sallied  out  of  the  wood  with  all  the  ill  words  and  signs  of 
hostility  they  could."  Desiring  to  convert  the  Indians  by  cour- 
tesy, the  Virginians  set  the  werowances  at  liberty,  finding  them 
"very  civil  and  subtile,"  and  sailed  away  to  the  eastern  shore. 

Patowmack  Town,  or  Patowmeke,"  was  visited  by  Captain 
Argall  in  16 10,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  in  Virginia,  to  trade 
for  com,  which  he  obtained  from  "those  kind  savages"  through 
the  good  offices  of  Henry  Spilman,  a  young  Englishman  whose 
life  had  been  preserved  by  Pocahontas's  kindness.  From  that 
time  on,  trade  with  the  aborigines  on  the  Potomac  was  no  un- 
common thing,"  and  in  1622  Captains  Raleigh,  Crashaw  and 
Ralph  Hamor  joined  the  Potomac  chief  in  an  attack  on  his  ene- 
'mies,  the  Nacochtanks,  who  were  seated  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river  in  what  is  now  Prince  George's  County,  just  below 
the  eastern  branch.     The  English  and  their  native  allies,  after 
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a  long  skirmish,  killed  eighteen  of  the  Nacochtanks,  drove  the 
rest  out  of  their  town,  Moyaonies,  which  they  plundered,  took 
away  what  booty  they  wanted,  and  "spoiled  the  rest."  Later 
in  the  year.  Captain  Madison,  with  two  vessels,  went  up  the 
river  to  the  site  of  this  town,  and  in  a  subsequent  expedition 
massacred  a  number  of  the  Potomacs  in  their  town. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown  and  that  of  Kent  Island,  there  were  doubtless 
many  such  expeditions  whose  record  is  lost,  by  which  contact 
between  Indians  and  Europeans  an  extensive  trade  in  furs  devel- 
oped, and  the  geography  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  became  well  un- 
derstood. It  was  no  unknown  country  that  was  settled,  when 
Claiborne  and  Baltimore  planned  their  colonies. 

An  expedition  to  the  western  shore  was  made  by  Fleet  and 
Claiborne,  between  May  and  July,  1632."  Passing  Yaocomoco, 
where  St.  Mary's  City  was  to  be.  Fleet  came  to  the  Nacostines, 
or  Anacostians,  near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Washington.  These 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  Powhatans  and  were  protected  by  the 
Massawomeks,  or  Iroquois.  Thence  Fleet  sent  his  brother  with 
two  trusty  Indians  seven  days'  journey  to  the  north,  to  some  of 
the  Iroquois  settlements,  to  open  trade  there.  The  terminus  of 
Fleet's  voyage  was  a  point  six  miles  below  the  great  falls  of  the 
Potomac,  a  place  "without  all  question  the  most  pleasant  and 
healthful  place  in  all  this  country  and  most  convenient  for  habita- 
tion; the  air  temperate  in  summer  and  not  violent  in  winter." 
He  praises  the  abundance  of  fish,  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  and 
turkeys. 

"The  Relation  of  1635"  tells  of  a  difficulty  with  the  Indians 
in  1634.  Some  Susquehannocks  and  Wicomesses  met  at  Kent, 
or  Monoponson,  Island  to  trade.  The  tribes  were  enemies,  and 
one  of  the  Susquehannocks  injured  a  Wicomesse,  "whereat  some 
of  Claiborne's  people  laughed."  The  Wicomesses,  feeling  that 
they  were  injured  and  despised,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Susque- 
hannocks on  their  return  and  killed  five  of  them,  and  then  killed 
three  of  the  Kent  Islanders  and  some  of  their  cattle.  About  two 
months  later,  the  Wicomesses  sent  a  messenger  to  Leonard  Cal- 
vert "to  excuse  the  fact  and  to  offer  satisfaction"  for  the  harm 
that  was  done  to  the  English.     A  Patuxent  Indian  came  with 
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the  messenger  as  an  intermediary,  and  the  deed  was  excused  as 
a  hasty  deed  of  some  of  the  young  men,  for  which  the  whole 
tribe  should  not  be  held  accountable.  Calvert  accused  the 
Wicomesses  of  a  second  injury  attempted  since  upon  some  of 
Baltimore's  people,  and  demanded  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  be  delivered  to  him  for  punishment,  the  plunder  also 
being  restored.  The  Wicomesse  said  that  their  custom  was  to 
redeem  the  life  of  a  man  that  is  slain  with  one  hundreds  arms' 
lengths  of  roanoke  and  the  Marylanders,  being  strangers,  should 
conform  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Calvert  repeated  his  de- 
mand and  dismissed  the  Indian,  but  we  have  no  record  that  the 
tribe  made  redress. 

In  the  early  narratives  of  the  Maryland  settlers  are  interesting 
accounts  of  the  aborigines  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  great 
bay  which  has  well  been  said  to  be  almost  as  much  a  river  as  a 
bay,  just  as  some  of  its  estuaries  are  almost  as  much  bays  as 
rivers.  Like  a  centipede,  its  arms  thrust  themselves  far  into  the 
land  on  either  side,  and  on  their  shores  dwelt  the  barbarous  peo- 
ple whom  the  English  people  of  the  Province  found.  Father 
White  called  them  "very  proper  and  tall  men,*  by  nature  swarthy 
but  much  more  by  art,  painting  themselves  with  colors  in  oil  a 
dark  red,  especially  about  the  head,  which  they  do  to  keep  away 
the  gnats,  wherein  I  confess  there  is  more  ease  than  honesty." 
They  had  almost  beardless  faces,  on  which  they  drew  "long 
lines  with  colors  from  the  sides  of  their  mouth  to  their  ears." 
Sometimes  the  whole  face  was  painted  "with  great  variety  and 
in  ghastly  manner,"  for  example  "blue  from  the  nose  downward 
and  red  upward."  Their  black  hair  was  worn  diversely.  Some, 
like  Smith's  Susquehannock  werowance,  cut  that  on  half  of 
the  head  short,  but  most  wore  it  long,  brought  up  in  a  knot  at 
the  left  ear,  or  at  both  ears,  and  then  tied  with  a  "string  of 
wampumpeake  or  roanoke."  The  caucorouses,  or  great  men, 
wore  a  fish  of  copper  on  their  foreheads.  About  their  necks, 
both  sexes  wore  beads,  or  a  necklace  of  hawks'  bills,  eagles' 
talons,  the  teeth  of  beasts  or  a  pair  of  great  eagle  wings.  Their 
clothing  was  of  mantles  made  of  deer  skins  and  other  furs,  below 
which  was  worn  by  adults  "a  perizomata  or  round  apron"  around 

the  loins.    The  children  often  ran  about  entirely  naked, 
II 
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Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows.  The  latter  were  "an 
ell  long,  feathered  with  turkeys'  feathers  and  headed  with  points 
of  deers'  horns,  pieces  of  glass,  or  flints,  which  they  make  fast 
with  an  excellent  glue."  With  these  arrows,  though  the  bow 
was  weak  and  could  "shoot  level  but  a  little  way,"  the  Indians 
of  the  Potomac  caught  partridges,  deer,  turkeys  and  squirrels, 
and  achieved  such  skill  that  Father  White  saw  them  "kill, 
at  twenty  yards'  distance,  little  birds  of  the  bigness  of  spar- 
rows." They  practised  by  "casting  up  small  sticks  into  the 
air  and  meeting  them  with  an  arrow  before  they  came  to 
ground."  In  wars,  tomahawks  were  also  used.  Their  houses, 
or  witchotts,  were  built  in  an  half  oval  form,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  long,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  nine  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  an  opening  half  a  yard  square  in  the  top  to  let  in  the 
light  and  "let  forth  the  smoke,  for  they  built  their  fire  after  the 
manner  of  ancient  halls  in  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
about  which  they  lie  to  sleep  upon  mats  spread  on  a  low  scafiEold 
half  a  yard  from  ground."  The  houses  were  covered  with  plat- 
ted mats  or  bark  of  trees  and  were  clustered  in  villages.  The 
people  were  hospitable  and  of  a  "grave  comportment  and  silent. " 
At  meals  each  man  was  served  in  a  separate  wooden  dish,  in 
which  was  placed  his  portion  of  the  common  feast.  Their  diet 
was  corn-pone  and  hominy,  with  fish,  fowl  and  venison  at 
times.  Father  White  found  them  "very  temperate  from  wines 
and  hot  waters  and  will  hardly  taste  them,  save  those  whom  our 
English  have  corrupted."  (Alas!  in  Maryland,  as  everywhere, 
the  coming  of  Europeans  brought  drunkenness). 

The  natives'  chastity  was  equal  to  their  temperance.  After 
two  months*  experience  with  them.  Father  White  wrote:  "I 
never  saw  any  action  in  man  or  woman  tending  so  much  as  to 
levity,  and  yet  the  poor  souls  are  daily  with  us."  The  kings 
and  great  men  had  separate  cabins,  containing  a  bed  of  skins 
well  dressed,  set  on  boards  with  four  stakes  into  the  ground. 
The  tribes  were  governed  by  customs,  which  were  administered 
by  the  werowance  or  chief,  assisted  by  his  council  or  wisoes. 
Succession  to  the  chiefship  went  to  his  sons  in  turn  and  then  to 
the  sons  of  his  daughters,  "for  they  hold  that  the  issue  of  the 
daughters  hath  more  of  his  blood  in  them  than  the  issue  of  his 
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sons."  The  youths  obeyed  the  elders  and  all  obeyed  the  cauco- 
rouses,  or  war  captains,  "but  the  werowance  himself  plants  corn, 
makes  his  own  bow  and  arrows,  his  canoe,  his  mantle,  shoes,  and 
whatever  else  belongs  to  him,  as  any  other  common  Indian,  and, 
commonly,  the  commanders  are  the  best  and  most  ingenious  and 
active  in  all  those  things  which  are  in  esteem  among  them." 

Polygamy  and  divorce  were  lawful,  but  the  wives  all  kept  "the 
rigour  of  conjugal  faith  to  their  husbands. "  The  women's  "very 
aspect  was  modest  and  grave"and  they  were  so  noble  that  they 
would  receive  no  favor  without  making  return.  They  "stand 
constantly  to  their  resolution."  Father  White  did  well  to  cry 
out:  "If  these  were  once  Christian,  they  would  doubtless  be  a 
virtuous  and  renowned  nation."  They  seemed  to  him  to  desire 
"civil  life  and  Christian  apparel,"  and  he  thought  the  greed  of 
traders  was  the  only  thing  which  kept  them  from  possessing 
the  latter.  The  women  served  their  husbands,  making  bread, 
dressing  meat  and  fish,  making  mats  for  beds  and  covering  of 
the  houses,  as  well  as  baskets  of  rushes,  and  very  handsome  bas- 
kets of  silk  grass. 

The  settlers  thought  they  saw  traces  that  the  Potomac  Indians 
acknowledged  one  God  of  Heaven,  but  that  their  chief  worship 
was  to  please  an  Okee,  or  evil  spirit.  The  Indians  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  Noah's  flood,  and  of  a  future  life  of  reward  to  the  good 
and  punishment  to  the  evil.  A  ceremony  is  described  which 
took  place  in  the  matchcomaco,  or  place  of  counsel,  of  the  Pa- 
tuxents  and  was  seen  by  some  English  traders.  A  great  fire  was 
built,  and  about  stood  the  youth  from  all  the  towns,  their  elders 
being  behind  them.  A  little  deer  suet  was  cast  into  the  fire  and 
all  lifted  their  hands  to  heaven,  crying:  "Taho,  taho!"  Then  a 
great  bag  of  tobacco  and  a  large  pipe  were  brought  forth  and  car- 
ried about  the  fire,  a  youth  following  "with  great  variety  of  ges- 
ture of  body,"  and  uttering  the  same  cry.  The  pipe  was  then 
filled  and  passed  around,  each  one  breathing  his  smoke  upon  the 
limbs  of  his  own  body,  as  if  "to  sanctify  them  to  the  service  of 
their  god." 

Alsop,**  who  wrote  of  the  Susquehannocks  nearly  thirty  years 
later,  calls  them  "the  most  noble  and  heroic  nation  of  Indians 
that  dwell  upon  the  Continent  of  America,"  and  like  Smith,  was 
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impressed  by  their  great  size,  "the  men  being  for  the  most  part 
seven  feet  high."  He  tells  of  their  painting  and  tattooing  their 
bodies  and  that  they  go  naked  save  for  a  linen  cloth.  Their  war 
dances,  torturing  and  scalping  of  captives,  their  courage  and 
cannibalism  are  all  described  by  Alsop,  who  thought  that  "the 
Devil  is  all  the  god  they  worship."  Their  women  tilled  the 
ground,  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  warfare. 
The  dead  warriors  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  west- 
ward, in  a  hole  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep,  covered  with 
bark.  With  them  were  interred  their  bows,  arrows  and  targets, 
and  a  kettle  of  broth  and  com,  lest  they  "should  meet  with  bad 
quarters"  on  their  way. 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore. 


Appendix 

1.  For  Cecilius  Calvert's  Life  see  Hall's  "Lords  Baltimore" 
(Lecture  II);  Browne's  "George  and  Cecilius  Calvert." 

2.  Third  Maryland  Archives,  Coun.  (p.  i8).  I  Chalmers's 
"Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies"  (p.  63),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Claiborne  never 
alleged  that  the  patent  of  Maryland  was  surreptitiously  obtained, 
nor  that  the  previous  settlement  of  the  Dutch  was  concealed  by 
Baltimore. 

3.  The  original  Latin  of  Maryland's  Charter  is  printed  in 
Bacon's  "Laws  of  Maryland,"  and  an  English  translation  there 
given  is  taken  almost  as  authoritative.  This  translation  is 
printed  in  the  ^nxi\ys\  Maryland  Manual,  in  the  reprint  of  "The 
Relation  of  1635"  (pp.  75  and  ff.),  and  in  II  Bozman's  "Mary- 
land" (p.  9).  The  English  text  of  the  Charter  of  Avalon  is 
printed  in  I  Scharf  (p. 34).  See  II  S.  T.  Wallis's  Works,  (p.97), 
"Mr.  Neill  on  the  Maryland  Charter."  Davis's  "Day  Star" 
(p.  26  and  fif.),  discusses  the  phrases  "Holy  Church"  and  "true 
Christian  religion"  and  toleration  and  religious  establishment 
under  the  Charter.  In  Streeter's  "Maryland  Two  Hundred 
Years  Ago"  (p.  71),  there  is  a  long  discussion  of  the  proper 
translation  of  sacrosancta  Dei  et  vera  Christiana  religio,  claim- 
ing that  the  ordinary  translation,  "God's  holy  and  true  Christian 
religion,"  is  wrong,  and  that  it  should  be  translated  "the  holy 
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service  of  God  and  true  Christian  religion."  Brantz  Mayer's 
translation  was  "God's  holy  rights  and  the  true  Christian  reli- 
gion." On  the  Maryland  boundary,  see  II  Bozman  (p.  617). 
On  the  proprietary  Province  as  a  form  of  colonial  government, 
see  Osgood's  article  in  Second  American  Historical  Review 
(July,  1897,  p.  644),  and  his  work  in  three  volumes  on  "The  Amer- 
ican Colonies"  (1905).  See  also  S.  Lucas's  "Charters  of  the 
English  Colonies  in  America"  (1850,  p.  87).  On  the  disturb- 
ances in  Virginia  over  the  grant  of  the  Maryland  Charter,  see 
Eighth  Virginia  Magazine  (pp.  147-161). 

4.  March  26th,  1584.  Raleigh's  Virginia  Patent  had  no  boun- 
daries, but  gave  "free  liberty  to  search  for  and  find  such  barba- 
rous lands,  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  people,  as  to  him 
might  seem  good  and  the  same  to  occupy  and  enjoy  forever." 
Gardiner  (Eighth  "History  of  England,"  p.  179)  says:  "The 
retention  of  the  exact  phrases  used  in  the  Newfoundland  Charter 
requires  some  explanation.  When  inserted  in  the  grant  made  in 
1632  to  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  still  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  they  would  undoubtedly  act  as  the  establishment  of 
that  Church  in  the  Colony,  though  it  would  be  an  establishment 
arising  rather  from  the  goodwill  of  the  authorities  of  the  set- 
tlement than  from  any  words  in  the  Charter  itself.  The  pro- 
prietor was  empowered  to  found  churches  and  to  have  them  con- 
secrated according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  he 
chose  to  do  so;  but  there  was  nothing  to  compel  him  to  do  this 
unless  he  pleased,  or  to  prevent  him  from  founding  other  Cath- 
olic or  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  by  the  side  of  the 
churches  consecrated  after  the  directions  of  the  Charter.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  words  so  vague  in  their  meaning 
were  reinserted  in  the  Maryland  Charter  without  due  delibera- 
tion." VIII  Gardiner's  "History  of  England"  says:  "Holy 
Church"  was  never  to  my  knowledge  applied  to  the  Church  of 
England  after  the  Reformation.  Vide  also  I  Anderson's  "Col- 
onial Charters"  (p.  477). 

5.  For  the  use  of  the  phrase  "Palatine  in  America,"  see  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Albert  Matthews  in  The  Nation  (Vol.  78, 
February  18,  1904,  p.  127).  See  also  Series  Nine  Notes  and 
Queries\Vo\.  12,  p.  347).  Brantly,  in  III  Winsor's  "Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America"  (p.  522),  well  says  of  the  Mary- 
land Charter:  "If  it  be  true  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Pro- 
prietary were  greater  than  those  ever  conferred  on  any  other  Pro- 
prietary, it  is  equally  true  that  the  rights  secured  to  the  inhabi- 
tants were  greater  than  in  any  other  charter  which  had  then  been 
granted. ' ' 
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6.  Rhode  Island  was  held  by  a  Kentish  tenure,  that  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  so  that  lands  of  criminals  did  not 
escheat  in  that  Colony  by  the  Charter  of  1663.  See  S.  S.  Rider's 
articles  in  Twenty-Second  Book  Notes  (p.  25),  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  land  tenure  clauses  as  they  exist  in  the  Charter  of 
Maryland  and  in  the  Charter  of  Rhode  Island.  On  the.  holding  of 
the  Province  according  to  the  Manor  of  East  Greenwich,  see  E. 
P.  Cheyney's  article  in  The  American  Historical  Review  for 
October,  1905,  and  the  attack  on  it  by  Rider  in  Twenty-Second 
Book  Notes  (p.  158).  Hall,  after  going  over  the  Calvert  papers, 
reports  ("Lords  Baltimore"  p.  63)  that  he  finds  extant  receipts 
for  arrow  heads  from  1633  to  1750,  signed  by  the  Governor  or 
Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  or  by  some  one  as  his  representa- 
tive in  the  King's  name,  save  during  the  Protectorate  and  in 
1660,  when  the  receipt  is  signed  by  Gen.  Monk  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  England.  The  arrows  were  usually  delivered  by  the 
hands  of  a  servant  or  messenger  but,  on  April  i6th,  1661,  Cecilius 
presented  them  in  person.  The  extensive  character  of  Balti- 
more's powers  may  be  seen  from  the  grant  by  the  Crown  on 
February  16,  1638-39,  to  Henry,  Lord  Maltravers  (Eleventh 
Virginia  Historical  Magazine^  p.  174),  of  a  royal  license  to  issue 
farthings  for  twenty-one  years,  in  all  the  King's  royal  plantations 
except  Maryland.  On  the  powers  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  see 
Lapsley's  "Palatinate  of  Durham." 

7.  The  citizens  of  Avalon  were  denizens  and  liegemen,  but 
were  given  the  same  privileges. 

8.  In  Avalon,  a  period  of  ten  years  was  set,  during  which  no 
tax  at  all  should  be  paid.  Baltimore  had  the  right  to  declare 
what  places  in  the  Province  of  Maryland  should  be  ports  of 
entry,  but,  with  a  curious  remembrance  of  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, there  was  saved  to  all  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  "the 
liberty  of  fishing  for  seafish  in  the  seas,  rivers,  and  harbors,  and 
drying  fish  on  the  shores."  A  clause  is  added  (not  in  the  Ava- 
lon Charter)  permitting  fishermen  to  build  huts  and  cabins 
necessary  for  drying  fish. 

9.  These  last  two  provisions  were  not  in  the  Avalon  Charter. 

10.  I  Chalmers's  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  American  Colonies"  (pp.  60-63). 

11.  Smith's  "General  History  of  Virginia"  (Chapter  V),  re- 
printed in  I  Scharf,  (p.  6).  The  names  of  the  party  were: 
Captain  John  Smith,  Dr.  Walter  Russell,  Ralph  Morton, 
Thomas   Momford,    William    Cantrill,    Richard    Fetherstone, 
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James  Burae,  Michael  Sicklemore,  gentlemen ;  and  Jonas  Profit, 
Anas  Todkill,  Robert  Small,  James  Watkins,  John  Powell, 
James  Reade,  Richard  Kale,  soldiers.  See  I  Bozman's  "Mary- 
land" (p.  104). 

12.  He  tells  a  story  of  finding  a  hot  spring  on  Ployer's  (prob- 
ably Watkins's)  Point. 

13.  Dr.  Anthony  Bagnall,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Powell,  Edward 
Pising  and  Wm.  Ward,  soldiers,  were  the  new  men.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Russell,  Mr.  Ralph  Morton,  and  Mr.  William  Cantrill;  Rob- 
ert Small,  John  Powell  and  James  Reade,  soldiers,  were  on  the 
first  and  not  on  the  second  voyage. 

14.  See  George  L.  L.  Davis's  article  on  the  Mattapeaks  and 
other  Indians  of  Kent  Island,  in  the  Baltimore  American  for 
May  i8th,  1853.  Ill  Tooker's  Algonquian  Series  translates 
Susquehanna  as  Sasquesaf  -f  hannoghy  breaking  into  pieces,  1.  /., 
booty  +  men;  and  Chesapeake  as  K'che-\-sepi  or  sipi-\-ack=^ 
great  +  river  +  place.  The  Iroquois  name  for  Maryland  was 
Jaquokranogase. —  (First  "Documentary  History  of  New  York/' 
p.  401). 

15.  See  extended  discussion  of  the  Maryland  Indians  in  I 
Bozman's  "Maryland"  (pp.  160  and  flf.). 

16.  Smith  inserted  Pory's  narrative  into  his  History,  and  I 
Bozman's  "Maryland"  (pp.  148  and  flf.),  reprints  it  with  his 
usual  and  valuable  notes. 

17.  II  Smith's  "General  History  of  Virginia"  (p.  177). 

18.  II  Bozman's  "Maryland"  (p.  566). 

19.  See  Neill's  "Founders  of  Maryland"  (pp.  22  and  flf.); 
"English  Colonization"  (pp.  222  and  flf.).  For  Fleet,  see  Second 
Virginia  Magazine  (p.  70). 

20.  Thirty-fifth  Maryland  Historical  Society  Fund  Publica- 
tions (pp.  42-45);  "Relation  of  1634"  (PP-  iS-2o);  "Relation 
of  1635." 

21.  "Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland"  (pp.  71  and  flf.). 

22.  "Relation  of  1635"  (pp.  41  and  flf.).  Wampumpeag,  says 
the  writer,  is  three  times  the  value  of  roanoke,  and  both  are 
made  of  a  fish  shell,  /.  r.,  that  of  the  clam.  See  W.  V.  Murray's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Nanticoke  Language"  edited  by  Brinton  in 
Proceedings  American  Philosophical  Society.  J.  G.  Shea  iden- 
tifies the  Susquehannas  (Second  Historical  Magazine^  p.  295), 
with  the  Andastes  (the  French  name),  the  Minquas  (the  Dutch 
term),  and  the  Concstogucs  (the  Pennsylvania  title),  and  gives  a 
history  of  the  tribe. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  SHAW* 

If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  the  intelligent  world  is  indebted 
to  Bernard  Shaw,  it  is  for  his  iconoclastic  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Shaw  indeed  was  not  the  first  to  pro- 
test vigorously  against  the  preposterous  idolatry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatist;  in  his  preface  to  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra," 
he  expressly  disclaims  that  distinction.  He  was,  however,  the 
first  to  war  persistently  and  relentlessly  upon  a  passionate  apo- 
theosis which,  he  insisted,  was  utterly  destructive  of  genuine 
criticism. 

Readers  of  the  London  Saturday  Review  between  1895  and 
1898  will  remember  many  entertaining  passages  from  the  weekly 
articles  of  "G.  B.  S."  in  which  the  brilliant  critic  set  forth 
his  views  on  the  superstitious  veneration  everywhere  accorded 
to  Shakespeare's  works.  In  the  prefaces  to  the  "Unpleasant 
Plays"  and  to  the  "Three  Plays  for  Puritans,"  Shaw  contin- 
ued his  onslaughts  and  attempted  to  convince  his  readers  that 
nineteenth  century  Shakespeare-adoration  had  stifled  intelligent 
appreciation  in  a  quagmire  of  sentimentality.  Such  was  the 
force  of  argument,  the  trenchancy  of  criticism  and  the  per- 
suasiveness of  style  characterizing  these  compositions,  that  two 
hemispheres  were  roused  to  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject.  As 
his  dramatic  reputation  grew  apace,  Shaw  was  urgently  besought 
to  mount  the  lecturer's  platform  and  unfold  his  sentiments  to 
the  general  public.  This  he  proceeded  to  do.  The  usual  repor- 
torial  perversions  of  statement  followed  and  were  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

Shaw  at  length  determined  to  set  all  misrepresentations  at 
rest,  and  in  the  spring  of  1905  he  sent  to  the  London  Daily 
News  twelve  assertions  containing  the  gist  of  his  lectures  on 

*  Mr.  Shaw  himself  read  over  the  manuscript  of  this  paper  and  appended 
the  marginal  notes,  which  are  here  reproduced  with  his  initials,  **G.  B.  S." — 
The  Editor. 
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Shakespeare.     With  unimportant  omissions,  these  assertions 
follow:* 

•'i.  That  the  idolatry  of  Shakespeare  which  prevails  now, 
existed  in  his  own  time  and  got  on  the  nerve  of  Ben  Jonson. 

**2.  That  Shakespeare  was  not  an  illiterate  poaching  laborer, 
but  a  gentleman  with  all  the  social  pretensions  of  our  higher 
bourgeoisie. 

'*3.  That  Shakespeare,  when  he  became  an  actor,  was  a  mem- 
ber and  part  proprietor  of  a  regular  company,  holding  himself  as 
exclusively  above  the  casual  barnstormer  as  a  Harley  Street  con- 
sultant holds  himself  above  a  man  with  a  sarsaparilla  stall. 

"4.  That  Shakespeare's  aim  in  business  was  to  make  money 
enough  to  acquire  land  in  Stratford,  and  to  retire  as  a  country 
gentleman  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  good  standing  in  the 
county. 

"5.  That  Shakespeare  found  that  the  only  thing  that  paid  in 
the  theatre  was  romantic  nonsense,  and  that  when  he  was  forced 
by  this  to  produce  one  of  the  most  effective  samples  of  romantic 
nonsense  in  existence,  he  publicly  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  its  pleasant  and  cheap  falsehood  by  borrowing  the  story  and 
throwing  it  in  the  face  of  the  public  with  the  phrase  'As  You 
Like  It' 

"7.  That  Shakespeare  tried  to  make  the  public  accept  real 
studies  of  life  and  character  in  —  for  instance — 'Measure  for 
Measure'  and  'All's  Well  That  Ends  Well;'  and  that  the  public 
would  not  have  them,  and  remains  of  the  same  mind  still,  prefer- 
ring a  fantastic  sugar  doll,  like  Rosalind,  to  such  serious  and 
dignified  studies  of  women  as  Isabella  and  Helena. 

"8.  That  the  people  who  spoil  paper  and  waste  ink  by  de- 
scribing Rosalind  as  a  perfect  type  of  womanhood  are  the  des- 

^  My  criticism  of  Shakespeare  is  too  negative  to  be  of  much  use  except  to 
discredit  the  senseless  eulogies  which  are  current.  Perhaps  they  will  lead  to 
something  positive.  I  read  **  Measure  for  Measure  '*  through  carefully  some 
time  ago  with  some  intention  of  saying  something  positive  myself;  but  its 
flashes  of  observation  were  so  utterly  imcoordinated  and  so  stuck  together 
with  commonplaces  and  reach-me-downs  that  I  felt  that  the  whole  thing 
would  come  to  pieces  in  my  hand  if  I  touched  it;  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  it  as  he  left  it,  and  let  the  story  and  the  characters  hide  the  holes  in  the 
phik>iophic  fabric. — G.  B.  S. 
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cendants  of  the  same  blockheads  whom  Shakespeare  had  to 
please  when  he  wrote  plays  as  they  liked  them. 

'•9.  Not,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  I  could  write  a 
better  play  than  'As  You  Like  It,'  but  that  I  actually  have 
written  much  better  ones,  and  in  fact  never  wrote  anything,  and 
never  intend  to  write  anything,  half  so  bad  in  matter.  (In  man- 
ner and  art  nobody  can  write  better  than  Shakespeare,  because 
he  did  the  thing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
human  faculty). 

''10.  That  to  anyone  with  the  requisite  ear  and  command  of 
words,  blank  verse  —  written  under  the  amazingly  loose  condi- 
tions which  Shakespeare  claimed,  with  full  liberty  to  use  all 
sorts  of  words,  colloquial,  technical,  rhetorical,  and  even  obscure- 
ly technical,  and  to  indulge  in  the  most  far-fetched  ellipses  —  is 
the  easiest  of  all  known  modes  of  literary  expression,  and  that 
this  is  why  whole  oceans  of  dull  bombast  and  drivel  have  been 
emptied  on  the  head  of  England  since  Shakespeare's  time. 

"11.  That  Shakespeare's  power  lies  in  his  enormous  com- 
mand of  word  music,  which  gives  fascination  to  his  most  black- 
guardly repartees  and  sublimity  to  his  hoUowest  platitudes. 

"12.  That  Shakespeare's  weakness  lies  in  his  complete  defi- 
ciency in  that  highest  sphere  of  thought,  in  which  poetry  em- 
braces religion,  philosophy,  morality,  and  the  bearing  of  these 
on  communities,  which  is  sociology.  That  his  characters  have 
no  religion,  no  politics,  no  conscience,  no  hope,  no  convictions 
of  any  sort.  That  there  are,  as  Ruskin  pointed  out,  no  heroes 
in  Shakespeare.  That  his  test  of  the  worth  of  life  is  the  vulgar 
hedonic  test,  and  that  since  life  cannot  be  justified  by  this  or  any 
other  external  test,  Shakespeare  comes  out  of  his  reflective 
period  a  vulgar  pessimist,  oppressed  with  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion that  life  is  not  worth  living." 

One  need  not  be  a  Ben  Jonson  to  have  present-day  Shake- 
speare worship  "get  on  one's  nerves."  One  may  love  the  Bard 
"this  side  idolatry,"  and  still  realize  that  the  extravagant  Shake- 
speare cult  has  become  a  world-wide  convention,  an  almost  ubiq- 
uitous tradition  operating  as  potently  on  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes who  are  blissfully  ignorant  of  their  deity's  works  as  on  the 
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minds  of  the  esoterics  who  show  us  where  "more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear."  The  judicial  reader  will  not  consider  the  theme 
exhausted  by  the  twelve  articles  of  our  literary  Luther.  He  will 
find  something  to  dispute  from  the  Shakespearean  side  of  the 
controversy  and  not  a  little  to  add  from  the  side  of  Shaw.  In 
this  generation,  arguments  supporting  the  former  side  will  readi- 
ly suggest  themselves  to  the  well-informed,  while  statements 
supplementing  the  views  of  Shaw  will  be  uncommon  and  perhaps 
novel.  An  attempt  to  pursue  the  discussion  from  the  second 
standpoint  may  therefore  prove  the  more  profitable. 

With  commentators  on  Shakespearean  compositions  and  with 
popular  lecturers  on  the  Shakespearean  drama,  it  is  stereotyped 
routine  to  affirm  that  the  dramatic  poet  was  a  great  philosopher. 
Were  this  an  assertion  of  fact,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  formu- 
late the  philosophical  theories  which  the  dramas  present.  But 
where  can  such  a  formulation  be  obtained,  where  among  the 
numberless  volumes  of  Shakespeareana  is  there  a  single  intel- 
ligent work  furnishing  an  acceptable  account  of  Shakespeare's 
personal  opinions  concerning  this  world,  his  fellow  creatures, 
their  doings  and  misdoings  ?  The  skeptical  are  persuaded  to 
conclude  with  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  that  if  philosophical 
theories  are  concealed  in  Shakespeare's  plays  "they  are  con- 
cealed so  cleverly  that  he  has  had  to  wait  for  a  profound  critic 
to  reveal  them."  Not  that  the  absence  of  a  determinate  philos- 
ophy or  of  a  missionary  purpose  can  chill  the  ardor  of  the  ortho- 
dox. Shakespeare  is  so  preeminent,  his  genius  so  stupendous, 
cries  a  vast  concourse  of  acolytes,  he  needed  not  to  speak  didac- 
tically. Through  the  realistic  presentation  of  his  characters,  no 
human  virtue  but  finds  its  share  of  praise,  no  vice  but  has  been 
put  to  scorn,  no  moral  lesson  but  has  been  preached  with  more 
far-reaching  effect  than  the  most  stirring  appeal,  the  most  elo- 
quent sermon  could  hope  to  attain.  All  this,  it  is  contended, 
can  be  found  in  the  great  dramatist's  work;  not  on  the  surface, 
it  is  true,  not  expressed  in  accents  to  which  your  ears  and  mine 
arc  attuned,  but  veiled,  implied,  delitescent,  "between  the 
lines."  And  when  hosts  of  enthusiastic  commentators  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  despotisms  of  Asia  and  the  republican 
dominions  of  America   have  read  between   the  thousands  of 
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lines  contained  in  forty  long  plays,  there  is  nothing  so  weighty, 
nothing  so  pregnant,  nothing  so  momentous  but  what  can  be 
found  in  the  exhaustless  Shakespeare.  That  the  prolific  inter- 
pretations even  of  an  isolated  passage  from  "Hamlet" — not  to 
speak  of  that  work  as  a  whole  —  are  far  from  concordant,  is  the 
expression  of  a  commonplace,  for  the  din  of  Shakespearean  con- 
troversy and  the  clamor  of  Shakespearean  commentators  have 
sounded  and  still  resound  to  the  remotest  territories  of  the 
earth.  The  shade  of  the  Elizabethan  is  thus  placed  by  his  vo- 
taries in  the  position  assumed  by  Ibsen,  of  whom,  as  Shaw  has 
told  us,  interrogations  were  made  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  numerous  passages.  "What  I  have  said,  I  have  said,"  re- 
plied the  stem  Norwegian.  "Precisely,"  retorts  Shaw,  "but 
the  point  is,  that  what  he  hasn't  said,  he  hasn't  said." 

Not  the  dullest  playgoer  would  make  this  accusation  against 
Shaw.  Indeed,  one  of  the  trite  disparagements  of  Shaw,  first 
voiced  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  is  that  he  is  far  too  explanatory 
to  take  rank  as  a  distinguished  member  of  his  profession  — 
too  explanatory,  in  fact,  to  be  included  in  the  profession  at  all. 
Well  may  the  crew  of  hacks,  ememdators  and  recensionists  nurse 
a  grievance  against  this  modem  playwright!  He  leaves  you  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  his  sentiments  are.  His  opinions  on  socio- 
logical and  political  questions,  on  all  vital  questions  arising  from 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  the  twentieth  century  are  ex- 
pressed in  no  uncertain  terms.  His  prominent  characters  are 
well  defined  not  only  in  their  emotional  and  romantic  aspects, 
as  Shakespeare's  are,  but  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
aspects,  as  Shakespeare's  are  not.  In  short,  he  provides  the 
commentator  with  no  obscure  passages  to  interpret,  no  omissions 
to  supply,  no  unsolved  problems  upon  which  to  speculate.  For 
him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  the  purport  of  the 
dramatist's  philosophy  is  revealed  by  his  written  sign  on  printed 
page,  or  by  his  spoken  word  in  actor's  mouth.  The  handwriting 
on  Belshazzar's  wall,  though  blazed  in  lucid  symbols,  was  unin- 
telligible, nevertheless,  to  all  minds  but  one.  Their  reputations 
endangered,  the  Chaldean  sages  invented  the  convenient  fiction 
of  a  divinely-blazoned  cryptogram,  which  they  said  celestial  in- 
spiration enabled  Daniel  to  decipher.     We  know,  however,  that 
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any  unsophisticated  eye  could  have  read  the  graphic  phrases 
which  Daniel  clearly  saw ;  and  that  the  Babylonian  mind,  vitiated 
by  a  civilization  based  on  retrospective  conservatism,  was  blind 
to  utterances  not  dealing  with  time-worn  themes  nor  couched  in 
hoary  formulas  inherited  from  paleolithic  man.  Not  clearer 
were  the  fiery  signals  that  ushered  in  the  doom  of  Babylon,  than 
are  the  messages  of  Shaw  inscribed  in  his  books  and  plays.  But 
the  Babylonic  erudition  of  modem  times  is  as  purblind  as  the 
wisdom  of  ancient  Assyria,  while  few  are  the  solitary  Daniels 
endowed  with  the  clear  vision  requisite  to  read  aright  Shaw's 
neoteric  message. 

What  is  this  message,  the  reader  will  ask  ?  In  a  world  where 
the  scandalous  persistence  of  social  iniquities  and  the  incredible 
prevalence  of  debasing  poverty  render  farcical  our  pretense  of 
an  "advanced"  civilization,  Shaw  finds  the  cankerous  root  in 
the  middle  classes.  The  great  bourgeoisie  has  cloaked  its  greed, 
its  lust,  its  cruelty,  its  intolerance,  its  philistinism  and  its  self- 
worship  with  a  resplendent  garb  of  pseudo- ideals.  Reared 
in  an  atmosphere  where  tradition,  convention  and  romantic  sen- 
timent are  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the  middle-class  idealist 
feeds  to  satiety  on  these,  and  round  his  conscience  arise  probity, 
honor,  piety,  virtue,  duty,  patriotism  and  respectability  —  the 
masonry  of  an  impregnable  rampart,  behind  which  he  compla- 
cently pursues  the  egotistic  and  strictly  business  rapacities 
which  his  self-advancement  demands.  Away  with  this  mouldy 
tradition,  this  worm-eaten  convention,  this  poisonous  sentiment, 
cries  Shaw!  Away  with  Pharasaic  ideals  which  enable  the  rich 
to  exalt  probity  and  spoliate  the  poor;  the  priest  to  sing  piety 
and  delude  the  ignorant;  the  political  schemer  to  plead  patriot- 
ism and  plunder  the  public  treasury;  the  Puritan  mother  to 
vaunt  maternal  duty  and  inflict  infamous  torture  on  her  liberal 
daughter;  and  the  clutching  billionaire  to  flourish  virtuous  re- 
spectability and  drive  into  prostitution  the  factory  girls  his 
pittances  have  famished!  All  this  has  an  excellent  sound,  it 
will  be  said,  but  it  is  all  destructive  and  what  is  only  destructive 
has  little  value.  The  philosophy  of  Shaw  is  not,  however,  de- 
structive merely.  The  shams  of  conventional  respectability,  of 
sentimental  romanticism,  and  of  paleozoic  fogyism  must  first  be 
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torn  from  the  spirit  they  tightly  enshroud ;  and  the  antediluvian 
"business"  that  cumbers  the  stage  of  human  existence  must  be 
consigned  to  a  refuse  heap  for  all  hypocritical  debris.  When 
the  spurious  ideals  accumulated  through  the  march  of  centuries 
have  been  discarded  forever,  the  liberated  man  may  hold  com- 
munion with  his  veritable  soul ;  and,  if  to  his  own  discovered 
self  he  is  true,  he  cannot  be  false  to  humanity:  for  his  personal 
advancement  will  synchronize  with  the  advancement  of  his  race. 
Then  mankind  may  perhaps  stride  forward  to  a  culture  and  en- 
lightenment it  now  boasts  of  but  possesses  not;  and  progress  in 
spiritual  and  intellectual  directions  may  keep  pace  with  progress 
in  things  material. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  in  a  philosophy  which  Shaw  loses 
no  opportunity  to  explain  and  to  explain  again.  Yet  the  vocifer- 
ous outcry  against  this  very  explanatoriness  is  commensurate 
only  with  the  indiscriminate  praise  accorded  to  Shakespeare  for 
the  lack  of  the  expository  quality;  so  that  one  might  deem  ex- 
planation an  impairing  blemish  in  a  dramatist's  art,  and  feel 
persuaded  that  the  dearth  of  it  constituted  one  of  Shakespeare's 
claims  upon  greatness.  If  lucidity  of  expression  and  perspicuity 
of  diction  are  sincerely  believed  to  handicap  an  author's  fame, 
as  partisan  Browningites  are  fain  to  persuade  us,  why  does  the 
public  maw  rapaciously  devour  the  prodigious  collection  of  in- 
terpretative books  and  essays  with  which,  in  geometrically 
increasing  progression,  Shakespearean  critics  annually  flood  the 
market?  Or  to  what  shall  be  ascribed  the  popularity  of  those 
lengthy  treatises  variously  entitled  ** Shakespeare,  the  Man"  or 
"The  Self -Revelation  of  Shakespeare,"  or  "The  Real  Shake- 
speare," if  not  to  the  conviction  of  the  gullible  reader  that  the 
authors  have  secured  a  posthumous  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  poet's  mind?  A  candid  examination  of  the  facts  can  leave 
no  sensible  person  in  doubt  as  to  the  widespread  eagerness  to 
know  exactly  what  was  Shakespeare's  thought  and  what  his  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  his  own  productions.  Let  the  doubter,  if 
there  remain  one,  imagine  an  enterprising  antiquary  to  discover 
among  the  mouldy  debris  of  some  forgotten  ruin  a  quarto  and 
two  pamphlets,  entitled  respectively  "My  Purpose  in  Writing 
'Hamlet,'"  "What  My  Critics  Have  Overlooked,"  and  "An 
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Essay,  Mainly  About  Myself,"  all  by  William  Shakespeare,  and 
let  him  venture  to  deny  that  the  frantic  demands  for  that  volume 
and  for  those  pamphlets  would  exceed  ten  thousand  times  the 
call  for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  commentators  or,  temporari- 
ly, even  for  the  latest  melodrama  by  Hall  Caine. 

The  uncomfortable  truth  remains  that  Shakespeare  has  given 
us  no  knowledge  of  himself  or  of  his  sentiments  which  can  be 
said  to  be  indisputably  autobiographical.  As  a  consequence, 
Shakespeareans  have  arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  In 
one  division  belong  those  who  announce  their  ability  to  detect 
in  specific  selections  from  the  plays  that  fervor  and  emphasis 
which  represent  the  stamp  of  an  author's  conviction.  These 
partisans  would  declare,  for  instance,  that  since  the  episode  of 
Jack  Cade  in  the  second  part  of  "Henry  VI,"  vigorously  reduces 
to  an  absurdity  the  pretentions  of  a  notorious  demagogue, 
Shakespeare  was  hostile  to  popular  uprisings  and  friendly  to  an 
aristocratic /government  of  *Maw  and  order."  It  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  citations,  Shakespeare  was 
committed  to  no  definite  convictions  whatsoever.  The  charac- 
terization of  Jack  Cade  may  or  may  not  have  been  colored  by  the 
individual  prejudice  of  the  artist.  The  important  point  is,  that, 
like  all  Shakespearean  delineations,  it  was  primarily  fashioned 
to  conform  to  Elizabethan  middle  class  conservatism,  which  in 
this  instance  despised  Jack  Cade  as  a  reckless,  self-important  up- 
start, whose  promises  lavished  mountains,  but  whose  perform- 
ances scarcely  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  absence  of 
any  personal  display  of  preference  or  repulsion  in  the  characters 
which  Shakespeare  created  is  an  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  and 
impartiality  of  his  portraitures;  for  it  is  urged  that  in  the  work 
of  the  greatest  dramatists  alone  does  the  complete  self-efface- 
ment of  the  artist  occur.  That  the  value  of  an  artist's  achieve- 
ment advances  in  direct  proportion  to  the  elimination  of  his 
personality,  is  a  Noachian  belief  that  should  long  before  have 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  extinct  superstitions.  An  accep- 
tance of  this  assertion  would  be  tantamount  to  declaring  photog- 
raphy, for  example,  superior  to  painting.  It  is  true  that  the 
photographer  may  bean  artist,  an  artist  of  surpassing  skill;  it  is 
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true  that  the  boundless  possibilities  of  photographic  processes 
still  remain  for  exploitation ;  it  is  true  that  an  excellent  photo- 
graph is  more  to  be  desired  than  many  discreditable  smearings 
now  adorning  our  municipal  art  museums.  Yet  the  genius  of 
the  painter  infused  into  the  figures  on  his  canvas  produces  a 
resultant  more  sympathetic  to  the  aesthetic  taste  than  the  handi- 
work of  the  photographer,  whose  genius  can  decisively  influence 
the  adjustment  of  preliminaries,  but  only  slenderly  modify  the 
complexion  of  his  product. 

Photographers  and  painters  of  the  highest  accomplishment 
have  exercised  their  talents  in  the  dramatic  art  as  in  all  fine  arts. 
Unquestionably,  Shakespeare  must  be  ranked  in  the  category  of 
the  former,  Shaw  in  that  of  the  latter.  Shakespeare  has  fabri- 
cated a  photographic  panorama  of  all  types  and  degrees  of  men, 
a  rapidly  moving  cinematograph  of  human  action,  an  amazingly 
accurate  copy  of  the  stirring  pageants  in  the  life  around  us. 
The  genius  of  Shaw  has  created  vast  paintings  of  human  specta- 
cles, where  man  is  revealed  not  parading,  but  executing  plans ; 
not  declaiming,  but  engaged  in  thought ;  not  dancing  puppet- 
like, before  the  footlights  of  fashion,  but  cautiously  pulling  the 
strings  behind  the  scenes.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of 
man's  superficies  is  extensive,  and  our  intimacy  with  the  mind 
beneath  the  conventional  cloak  is  slight,  does  the  verisimilitude 
of  Shakespearean  character  and  episode  to  persons  and  incidents 
in  our  own  experience  seem  magically  exact.  But  when,  by 
study,  experience  or  special  gift,  we  are  enabled  to  strip  from 
man  his  motley  cloak  of  convention,  tradition  and  sentimental- 
ity, we  marvel  at  the  penetrating  acumen  with  which  Shaw  has 
exposed  the  machinery  of  the  human  mind.  Again,  while 
Shakespeare  deals  chiefly  with  kings  and  potentates,  or  thieves 
and  fools,  whose  actions  and  utterances  necessarily  supply  the 
most  picturesque  and  entertaining  material  for  a  spectacular 
panorama,  Shaw  selects  his  models  from  middle  class  individuals 
whose  prosaic  exterior  traits  are  improbable  distractions  to  the 
student  of  the  human  mind  in  action.  The  first  is  an  artist 
whose  histrionic  and  scenic  abilities  enable  him  to  project  real- 
istic photographs  still  more  realistically  on  a  kinetoscopic 
screen.     The  second  is  an  artist  whose  marvellous  comprehen- 
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sion  of  human  motives  empowers  him  to  consummate  truthful 
paintings  which  appeal  to  the  experienced  eye  and  fascinate  the 
seeing  mind. 

The  great  multitude  of  men  acquire  their  opinions  as  they  ac- 
quire their  religion,  their  politics  and  their  daily  newspaper  — 
from  inheritance  or  from  the  prejudices  of  their  social  caste. 
When  a  new  genius  arises,  interpreting,  as  all  geniuses  do,  old 
ideas  in  the  light  of  the  newest  social  and  political  conditions, 
the  officiously  vainglorious  are  quick  to  discover  that  here  is 
something  which  the  classics  have  not  standardized.  Mingling 
venom  with  invective,  they  publish  their  censure  of  what  they 
have  found  incomprehensible.  The  sheepish  majority,  their  un- 
derstandings dull  beyond  redemption,  echo  and  reecho  the  first 
detractions  until,  by  very  dint  of  sound,  the  foolish  statements 
grow  big  with  fancied  meaning.  Thus  it  was  with  Shakespeare; 
thus  it  is  with  Shaw.  The  name  of  Robert  Greene  need  scarce- 
ly be  mentioned  to  recall  that  in  the  heyday  of  contemporaneous 
reputation,  Shakespeare  was  accused  of  plagiarism  by  envious 
competitors.  The  most  threadbare  criticism  of  the  present  day, 
asserts,  in  like  fashion,  that  Nietzche,  Schopenhauer  and  other 
philosophers  have  made  forced  contributions  to  the  mental  gran- 
ary of  Shaw.  Such  benighted  utterances,  betraying  a  barbarous 
ignorance  of  the  distinction  between  remodeled  and  re-created 
ideas,  deserve  no  more  than  the  barest  mention.  Another  wide- 
spread delusion  about  the  works  of  Shaw,  propagated  upon 
analogous  authority,  is  the  belief  that  his  dramas  are  distinc- 
tively devoid  of  action,  that  they  are  constituted  of  insubstantial 
"talk,  talk,  talk."  From  the  Oresteia  of  ^Eschylus  to  the  Phor- 
mio  of  Terence ;  from  the  comedies  of  Menander  to  the  satiric 
masterpieces  of  Moli^re;  and  from  the  tremendous  social  trage- 
dies of  Ibsen  to  the  "static  drama"  of  Maeterlinck,  has  the 
essence  of  any  great  world  play  been  anything  but  "talk,  talk, 
talk?"  Could  any  play  be  marked  by  greater  paucity  of  physi- 
cal action  than  Moli^re's  "Le  Misanthrope?"  Or  if  from 
"Hamlet,"  from  "Macbeth,"  from  all  of  Shakespeare's  later 
comedies  we  abstract  the  murders,  the  wrestling  encounters,  the 
duellos,  the  parade  of  soldiery,  the  obviously  vulgar  "horseplay" 
and  the  other  spectacular  paraphernalia,  which,  Goethe  tells  us, 
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the  poet  reluctantly  feeds  to  the  rabble  —  what  is  left  but  "talk  ?" 
It  is  true  that  action  and  struggle  are  implied  in  the  very  ety- 
mology of  the  word  drama,  but  enlightened  men  have  long  real- 
ized that  action,  not  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind,  and  a  struggle 
not  between  conflicting  brutishness  but  between  opposing  mental 
forces  are  the  dynamic  elements  in  social  occurrences.  Perhaps 
the  spirit  of  the  time  compelled  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Marlowe, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  their  fellows  to  employ  the  garish  clap- 
traps which  Pinero,  Jones,  Gnmdy,  Hautpmann  and  Sudermann 
—  those  old-fashioned  apostles  of  perenially  "advanced"  ideas  — 
retain  from  sheer  bondage  to  a  hackneyed  convention.  How  im- 
possibly ridiculous  the  introduction  of  the  extravaganza  features 
referred  to  would  render  a  forcible  drama  of  modem  society, 
should  require  no  emphasis.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  epi- 
sode of  any  play  by  Shaw,  the  intelligent  reader  will  discover 
action  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  observe  during  a  correspondingly  critical  episode  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  social  classes  from  which  the  drama  theme  is  culled. 

One  of  the  amusing  disparagements  of  Shaw  is  that  all  his 
comedies  heretically  end  with  the  heroine  marrying  the  hero. 
Yet  what  observant  playgoer  would  be  prepared  to  characterize 
this  conclusion  as  less  truthful  or  more  monotonous  than  the  in- 
variable conclusion  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  (and  of  most  other 
comedies,  for  that  matter)  in  which  the  hero  always  succeeds  in 
marrying  the  heroine  ? '  As  to  the  greater  truthfulness  of  one 
ending  or  the  other,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  preponder- 
ating mass  of  evidence  on  the  side  of  Shaw  ?  Let  us  examine 
the  folk  ballads,  that  body  of  traditional  poetry  with  prehistoric 
communal  origin  in  which  the  artificial  varnish  of  convention  is 
at  a  minimum.  The  woman,  we  shall  find,  most  frequently 
makes  the  first  advances  and  more  commonly  than  not  assumes 
the  offensive  in  the  duel  of  sex.  In  the  myths  and  legends  of 
any  primitive  people  the  motive  of  the  infatuated  woman  pursu- 
ing a  reluctant  lover  is  generally  apparent.     From  the  time  of 


'  This  is  a  little  hard  on  Shakeispeare.  Portia,  Desdemona,  Rosalind,  Ma- 
riana, Helena,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  run  down  their  men  without  a  blush.  Walter 
Scott  would  be  a  better  example. — G.  B.  5, 
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the  thirteenth  century  romance  of  King  Horn,  in  which  the  hero- 
ine successfully  woos  the  hero,  to  the  twentieth  century  breach 
of  promise  farces,  satirists  and  ingenuous  romancers  have  pointed 
to  woman  as  the  sex  of  prey  and  to  man  as  the  happy  or  hapless 
victim.  Nor  has  the  romantic  convention  of  our  mock  feudal 
society  —  that  man  should  chivalrously  initiate  all  preliminaries 
to  a  matrimonial  engagement  —  suppressed  the  striking  revela- 
tion of  the  true  condition  of  affairs  exposed  by  the  informal  con- 
versation of  modem  men  and  women.  The  unambiguous  sneers 
which  amiable  girl  friends  utter  at  the  expense  of  some  spinster 
who  has  tried  but  failed  to  "make  a  catch;"  the  half-expressed 
or  secret  resentment  most  mothers  feel  towards  the  women  who 
have  "captured"  their  sons;  the  caution  to  which  bachelors  pub- 
licly exhort  one  another  anent  their  intimacies  with  fair  com- 
panions; and  the  overwhelming  relief  to  which  many  an  eligible 
man  confesses  on  escaping  from  a  particularly  inevitable  tete-a- 
tete —  all  furnish  most  eloquent  testimony  in  confirmation  of 
Shaw's  position. 

The  poetic  tragedy  was  the  medium  which  Shakespeare  se- 
lected for  the  conveyance  of  his  thought ;  comedy,  or  rather  the 
serious  drama  with  some  humorous  situations  and  much  witty 
dialogue,  is  the  vehicle  chosen  by  Shaw.  In  the  days  when  the 
"combats  of  kings,"  as  Brieux  calls  them,  held  the  centre  of  the 
world's  arena,  and  death  and  destruction  were  the  trustiest  and 
busiest  of  royal  henchmen,  the  tragedy  in  verse  may  well  have 
seemed  the  most  appropriate  canvas  for  dramatic  pictures.  But 
in  these  days  of  tremendous  economic  conflicts,  when  the  most 
stirring  combat  is  waged  for  pecuniary  equilibrium  by  the  indi- 
vidual against  the  mass,  the  essence  of  poetry  is  too  fragile  and 
ethereal  to  prove  a  plastic  material  in  the  dramatist's  hands. 
The  language  of  prose,  which  is  the  language  of  king,  of  pluto- 
crat, of  demagogue  and  of  artisan  alike,  will  remain  the  language 
of  the  future  drama.  For  prose  enables  the  artist  to  move  one 
step  nearer  the  purpose  of  the  play,  "which  was  and  is  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature."  As  to  the  form  of  the  drama,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  all  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  works,  in  accordance 
with  Aristotelian  tradition  and  with  the  custom  of  his  own  time 
were  cast  in  the  tragic  mould.     The  idolatrous  veneration  in 
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which  Aristotle's  writings  were  held  throughout  the  Dark  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance  led,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  a  sort  of  axi- 
omatic belief  in  many  superstitions  which  the  Greek  philosopher 
had  inadvertently  or  designedly  sanctioned.  Prominent  among 
these  credenda  was  one  from  the  "Poetics"  concerning  tragedy. 
Tragedy,  Aristotle  had  said,  must  represent  men  better  than 
they  are  in  actual  life  and  must  therefore  take  precedence  as  the 
noblest  form  of  dramatic  mimicry.  Firmly  engraven  in  critical 
phraseology  by  the  force  of  twenty-two  centuries  of  usage,  this 
dictum  has  been  regarded  as  so  irrefragable  a  truth  that  until  re- 
cently no  playwright  could  hope  for  serious  recognition  from  au- 
thoritative critics  unless  he  had  produced  one  successful  tragedy, 
or  at  the  very  least  had  perpetrated  that  theatrical  monstrosity 
termed  in  France  a  comidie  lachrymose. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  how  Aristotle's  further  definition  of 
tragedy  shaped  the  fortunes  of  the  modem  tragic  play.  The 
hero  of  a  tragedy,  according  to  the  "Poetics,"  must  be  a  good 
and  distinguished  man  whose  calamity  or  death  must  result 
from  a  struggle  brought  about  by  some  personal  frailty.  In  the 
practice  of  the  Greek,  French,  English  and  Spanish  theatres, 
and  notably  in  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  this  restricting  theory 
was  observed  in  so  far  as  the  hero  was  obviously  predestined  to 
be  vanquished  and  was  embroiled  in  a  struggle  of  conflicting 
forces.  But  as  the  temptation  to  heighten  scenic  effects  by  spec- 
tacular catastrophes  proved  too  strong  for  the  tragedian,  the 
thread  connecting  promiscuous  casualties  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  tragedy  with  the  protagonist's  frailty  at  the  commencement 
grew  extremely  slender.  The  most  cursory  examination  of 
"Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "King  Lear"  will 
serve  to  establish  to  any  open-minded  reader  that  in  these  dramas 
there  is  a  subordination  of  all  else  to  the  process  of  involving  the 
principal  person  and  as  many  subsidiary  persons  as  may  be,  in  a 
mesh  of  circumstances  from  which  death  is  the  sole  highway  of 
escape.  This  easy  invention  of  the  tragic  play  has  been  sub- 
jected by  all  classic  playwrights,  including  Shakespeare,  to  such 
abuse  that  in  popular  phraseology,  a  tragedy  is  a  drama  in  which 
every  one  is  killed  in  the  dinouement^  or  as  a  wit  has  expressed 
it^  in  which  people  ^\^  pf  the  painful  fifth  act. 
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Now  the  great  struggles  and  crises  of  our  lives,  or  of  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  in  the  everyday  world  about  us,  do  not  com- 
monly terminate  in  death,  nor  yet  do  they  end  with  everything 
"right  side  up  at  last."  We  live  in  an  age  where  compro- 
mising has  become  conventional.  The  dire  conflicts  from  which 
few  of  us  escape  participation  are  rarely  marked  by  fatal  endings. 
A  patched-up  peace  with  mutual  concessions,  causes  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  the  crisis  over,  the  adversaries  disarm, 
while  life  resumes  its  uneven  tenor.  To  depict  these  genuine 
struggles  from  the  lives  of  actual  people,  Shaw  has  chosen  neither 
the  tragedy  nor  the  comedy.  The  conUdie^  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  the  French  use  the  word,  has  been  the  medium  more  ap- 
propriately selected.  Combining  comic  with  serious  effects  in 
skillful  alternation,  this  form  has  left  its  author  wider  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  unravelment  of  plot  and  the  nature  of  dSnaue- 
ment  than  the  classical  ''tragcedia"  or  ''comcedia"  could  pos- 
sibly havedone.  In  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  "The  Philanderer," 
"Arms  and  the  Man,"  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  "Candi- 
da" and  "John  Bull's  Other  Island"  the  curtain  descends  upon 
the  concluding  act  with  no  prodigious  catastrophe  occurring  or 
foreshadowed,  with  no  perpetual  good  fortune  or  desolation  pre- 
dicted, and  with  no  "lived  happily  ever  afterwards"  formula  as 
a  parting  benediction.  Those  strivings  and  stresses  in  the  exis- 
tence of  an  individual  or  of  a  community  which  could  be  drama- 
tized by  the  man  of  genius  do  not  usually  terminate  with  certain 
good  fortune  or  definite  calamity;  they  end  much  more  frequent- 
ly, as  the  plays  of  Shaw  end,  with  the  future  undetermined,  with 
hell  or  heaven  still  in  the  mind  of  each  participant  in  the  drama, 
and  with  happiness  or  misfortune  pendent  in  uneven  scales. 

For  the  most  part,  the  detractive  criticisms  directed  against 
Shaw  can  be  parallelled  with  identical  criticisms  which,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  been  thrust  at  Shakespeare,  or  indeed  at 
any  author  of  supremely  great  achievement.  That  the  most  for- 
midable intellectual  playwright  of  the  present  age  could  have 
been  termed  superficial  by  self-styled  authorities  is  simply  an 
indication  that  the  world  has  moved  slowly  since  the  days  when 
Voltaire  pronounced  his  celebrated  dictum  on  Shakespeare. 
Popular  logic  has  decided  that  Shaw  must  not  be  considered  sen- 
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ously,  because  he  has  manifested  a  lack  of  seriousness  in  the 
treatment  of  his  own  philosophy.  This  contention  has  gained 
substance  from  the  laughter  with  which  Shaw  himself  good- 
naturedly  greets  his  profound  sincerity  and  zeal  in  the  pursuance 
of  his  dearest  purposes.  Is  it  not  an  extreme  of  wanton  mis- 
judgment  that  a  man  should  be  denounced  as  cynical  and  shal- 
low because  a  full-fledged  sense  of  humor  permits  him,  on  occa- 
sion, to  view  his  own  desperate  earnestness  from  a  whimsical 
perspective  ?  Again,  we  are  informed  that  Shaw  oversteps  the 
bounds  which  limit  modem  theatrical  representations  and  that 
he  fails  in  a  mastery  of  stage  technique.  For  one  hundred  years 
the  eighteenth  century  wiseacres  were  accustomed  to  iterate  this 
statement  of  Shakespeare,  whose  extravagant  imagination  and 
"native  woodnotes  wild"  were  declared  to  have  burst  the  time- 
sanctioned  trammels  of  a  classic  art.  If  Shakespeare  and  Shaw 
have  indeed  transcended  the  restrictions  with  which  the  mere 
technicians  of  that  epoch  and  this  have  circumscribed  the 
dramatic  art,  the  least  one  can  say  is,  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  restrictions  and  for  the  technicians. 

Few  now  venture  to  discover  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare 
an  immoral  tendency,  and  the  expurgated  Shakespeare  for  popu- 
lar consumption  has  had  its  day.  With  revivals  of  Shakespear- 
ean plays  performed  exactly  as  published  in  the  original  quartos 
and  folios,  language  now  politely  termed  indelicate  is  freely 
bandied  on  the  stage,  while  in  unabridged  and  much  advertised 
editions,  courtesans  of  the  most  revolting  type  are  represented  as 
Shakespeare  painted  them  in  the  very  prosecution  of  their 
illicit  business.  Yet,  despite  the  wide  circulation  of  these  books 
in  "hearths  and  homes"  and  among  "wives  and  daughters,"  not 
a  murmur  of  expostulation  arises  even  from  the  professionally 
sanctimonious.  But  the  fool's  clamor  of  immorality  has  just 
been  raised  in  full  blast  against  Shaw;  and  the  exposure  in 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  of  the  unctuous  respectability  that 
feeds  parasitically  on  prostitution,  is  met  with  scurrilous  outcry 
and  foul  vituperation  by  the  self -established  censors  of  national 
morality. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  suggested  by  a  simultaneous  consid- 
eration of  the  two  most  formidable  intellectual  forces  the  Eng- 
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lish  drama  can  boast  of.  Shakespeare,  the  typical  Englishman, 
the  culminating  glory  in  the  Elizabethan  galaxy,  has  summed  up 
in  his  creations  the  virtues  and  the  imperfections  of  that  semi- 
barbaric  epoch,'  and  with  the  enkindling  sweep  of  a  fabulous 
imagination  has  for  three  hundred  years  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  many  non-English  nationalities  the  Anglo-Saxon  doctrines  of 
duty,of  patriotism,  of  material  splendor  and  of  imperial  posses- 
sion. Shaw,  the  self-expatriated  Irishman,  the  first  virile  expo- 
nent in  English  literature  of  coming,  independent  Cosmopolitan- 
ism —  is  not  of  the  present  but  of  the  future.  His  masterpieces 
are  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  achievements  of 
this  generation ;  in  them  resides  rather  the  potential  power  of 
eons  to  come.  The  apostle  not  of  duty,  but  of  self-respect;  not 
.  of  national  patriotism,  but  of  world-wide  liberality;  not  of  mate- 
rial progress,  but  of  mental  advancement;  not  of  temporal 
aggression,  but  of  spiritual  conquest ;  the  lessons  which  he  en- 
deavors to  drive  home  to  contemporary  men  seem  destined  for 
the  understanding  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Felix  Grendon. 
New  York  City. 


*  Not  a  bit  more  barbaric  than  a  New  England  country  town.   Why  insult 
barbarism?— G.  B.  S. 
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II.   The  Themes  of  Tragedy 

Any  discussion  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  that  contained  no 
reference  to  the  dramatist's  humour  would  be  blind,  indeed,  to 
the  genius  of  the  man.  He  is  the  one  great  master  of  Tragedy 
who  at  the  same  time  is  also  a  master  of  Humour  and  Comedy. 
He  is  the  creator  of  Falstaff  as  well  as  of  Hamlet ;  and  what  a 
difference  in  the  two  worlds!  In  this  I  think  no  figure  in  liter- 
ature quite  approaches  him,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  old  Homer, 
who  certainly  has  elements  of  both  pity  and  laughter.  But  is 
it  still  believed  generally,  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  that  the 
"Iliad"  and  the  *'Odyssey"  can  be  strictly  contemporaneous  and 
works  by  one  and  the  same  mind  7  It  is  one  reason  why  the 
name  Homer  stands  alone  in  his  lofty  majesty  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  ancient  civilization  and  art.  Good  "Maister 
Chaucer"  united  the  same  elements  of  humour  and  pathos  in  his 
dramatic  Tales,  and  this  is  why  Chaucer,  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  in  breadth  of  vision  and  insight,  comes  nearest  to 
Shakespeare.  The  great  Goethe  conceived  the  scene  in  Auer- 
bach's  Keller,  as  well  as  the  Temptation  and  Prison  Scene  in 
"Faust;"  he  transmuted  folksongs  and  wrote  the  idyllic  "Her- 
mann and  Dorothea"  as  well  as  the  classic  "Iphigeneia;"  he 
produced  the  romantic  "Sorrows  of  Werther"  as  well  as  the 
realistic  "Elective  Affinities"  and  the  philosophical  biography 
of  "Wilhelm  Meister"  as  well  as  the  genial  "Autobiography." 
We  may  not  call  Milton  humorous,  but  he  gave  us  the  idyllic 
grace  and  charm  of  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso,"  the  lyric 
perfection  of  "Lycidas,"  and  the  ringing  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
Sonnets  to  set  over  against  the  larger  epic  flights  of  "Paradise 
Lost."  Byron,  when  he  felt  the  immensity  of  nature,  or  pon- 
dered over  "the  glory  that  was  Greece'  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome's,"  wrote  a  canto  of  "Childe  Harold;"  when  his  errant 
mood  altered  to  the  flippant  and  cynical  and  farcical,  he  added 
another  set  of  stanzas  to  "Don  Juan,"  the  greatest  burlesque 
poem  in  our  literature. 
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But  if  we  name  other  English  poets,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  re- 
minded of  one  dominant  characteristic  note  alone,  however  reson- 
ant and  stirring.  We  name  Spenser,  and  we  think  of  the  poet  of 
the  "Faerie  Queen"  and  the  Marriage  Hymns.  We  name  Her- 
rick,  and  we  mean  the  sweets  of  paganism  — 

....  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers 
Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  July  flowers ; 

....  of  may-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails,  wakes, 
Of  bride-grooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal  cakes. 

We  name  Dryden,  and  we  think  of  the  heroic  couplet  in  satire 
and  of  the  Odes  for  Music  —  wherein  "he  raised  a  mortal  to  the 
skies"  and  which  almost  lifted  "Honest  John"  into  a  higher 
class.  We  name  Pope,  we  think  of  the  same  heroic  couplet 
brought  to  an  even  finer  polish  in  Satires  and  Epistles.  We 
name  Bums,  we  think  of  the  most  natural  lyrical  poet  of  the 
race.  We  name  Wordsworth,  it  is  of  the  joy  in  nature,  of  the 
simple  in  life,  of  an  effluence  shed  down  from  above  on  common 
things,  of  a  high  reflectiveness  and  a  deep  moral  earnestness. 
We  name  Coleridge,  it  is  of  the  witchery  of  the  supernatural. 
We  name  Shelley,  it  is  of  "the  longing  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 
We  name  Keats,  it  is  that 

Beauty  is  truth;  truth,  beauty  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

To  paraphrase  Mr.  Watts-Dunton:  These  with  their  one  voice 
can  sing  one  tune  or  in  fortunate  cases  with  one  voice  can  sing 
many  tunes.  But  when  we  name  names  like  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare, "having,  like  the  nightingale  of  Gongora,  many  voices, 
[they]  seem  to  be  able  to  sing  all  tunes." 

The  steady  growth  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  powers  and 
poetic  genius  which  lead  up  to  the  highest  themes  of  tragedy  is 
perhaps  best  seen  just  in  the  early  plays,  usually  comedies. 

In  structure  you  observe  how  the  early  plays  portray  their 
characters  in  groups  and  by  their  external  situation,  and  not  by 
inward  traits  as  later.  In  the  * 'Comedy  of  Errors,"  for  instance, 
there  are  two  brothers  and  two  Dromios,  two  sisters  contrasted 
in  disposition  who  mate  with  the  two  brothers,  two  parents  sep- 
arated and  reunited.     In  ''Love's  Labour's  Lost"  the  grouping 
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goes  by  threes:  there  is  a  king  and  three  gentlemen  together 
with  a  princess  and  three  ladies,  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other; 
three  oddities  —  the  fantastical  Spaniard,  the  pedagogue  and  the 
preacher  —  and  three  lower  representatives  :  Costard,  Moth  and 
Dull.  In  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  two  gentlemen  are  con- 
trasted, two  ladies  are  crossed,  and  two  suitors  rejected.  Chief- 
est  of  all,  two  clowns  are  differentiated :  humorous  Launce  with 
his  dog,  and  witty  Speed  with  his  verbal  quips  —  the  fathers  of 
all  Shakespeare's  later  clowns  and  fools. 

And  what  clowns  they  are!  Launcelot  Gobbo  —  a  distant 
relation  and  namesake  of  Launce' s  —  the  blundering  Dogberry, 
the  philosophical  Touchstone,  the  merry  Feste,  to  the  dear  fool 
in  "Lear"  who  went  to  bed  at  noon  and  didn't  wake  up  because 
there  was  no  longer  need  for  him  in  the  play.  English  and 
American  humour  have  developed  very  differently  and  each  has 
its  own  special  national  flavor,  but  in  any  discussion  as  to  the 
English  sense  of  humour,  towards  which  we  Americans  are  apt 
to  be  unfair  because  very  different  from  our  own,  we  may  remem- 
ber that  English  literature  possesses  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Swift,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Lamb,  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,  Thackeray  —  and  in  these  qualities,  too,  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer  easily  lead. 

In  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  three  distinct  threads  are 
interwoven :  those  of  the  Court,  the  base  and  rude  Mechanicals, 
and  the  Fairies.  At  Court  there  are  again  two  pairs  of  lovers 
crossed  and  recrossed,  which  finds  a  contrasting  echo  in  Titania's 
dream.  The  structure,  with  all  its  deftness,  is  still  based  upon 
balance  and  antithesis.  The  contemporary  tragedy  of  youth, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  has  two  factions,  two  gentlemen  in  pursuit 
of  the  same  lady,  two  principal  adherents,  and  the  so-called 
"comic"  figures,  Mercutio  and  the  Nurse  —  a  companion  each 
for  the  hero  and  the  heroine. 

But  in  none  of  these  earliest  plays  is  there  any  specially  deep 
insight  or  keen  portrayal  of  character.  There  is  what  you  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  work  of  youth :  sparkle,  plays  on  words,  witty 
repartee.  However,  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  a  grow- 
ing change  is  apparent.  While  still  lacking  in  dramatic  charac- 
terization, this  play  shows  advance  in  the  exercise  of  both  poetic 
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famcy  and  imagination.  The  three  threads  are  skillfully  inter- 
twined to  make  a  perfect  pattern.  The  play  has  a  lyrical  tone 
which  produces  an  operatic  effect.  It  is  fanciful  and  is  charm- 
ingly poetic  in  the  interpretation  of  these  fancies.  It  also  con- 
tains Shakespeare's  first  conscious  poetic  creed: 

The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact  .... 

The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Yet  with  all  its  poetry  —  indeed,  in  its  very  enthusiasm  for 
poetry  and  its  luxuriance  of  fancy  —  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  is  still  the  comedy  of  a  young  man.  The  folk  and  fairy 
lore  is  delightful  and  convincing.  We  may  not  easily  believe  in 
the  transformations  of  a  '*  Comedy  of  Errors"  at  Ephesus,  but 
we  can  believe  those  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  caused 
by  the  family  quarrels  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  King  and  Queen 
of  Fairyland.  The  author  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
even  better  than  the  playwright  in  "Peter  Pan,"  so  happily  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Maude  Adams  for  two  seasons  in  New  York, 
might  ask  the  audience:  "Good  people,  do  you  believe  in  fairies?" 
Of  course  we  do,  imaginatively  and  poetically. 

Not  only  is  this  play  conscious  poetry,  but  in  "the  play  within 
the  play" — "the  most  lamentable  comedy  of  Pyramus  and  This- 
be" — the  poet  has  something  to  say  of  his  art  as  playwright. 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  at  the  absurdities  of  which  we  laugh  so 
heartily,  could  not  have  been  very  different  from  the  crude  plays 
then  and  still  presented  by  the  English  house-servants.  We 
know  that  within  the  sound  of  the  whirring  trolley-car  London 
mummers  still  give  presentations  of  St.  George  and  the  Turkish 
Champion.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  a  vivid  portrayal  of  such  a 
play  in  the  pages  of  one  of  his  strongest  novels,  "The  Return  of 
the  Native."  And  what  marvels  may  we  not  still  see  in  the 
amateur  theatricals  of  small  towns  and  schools !  As  for  Bully 
Bottom,  whose  "chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant  —  or  a  part  to  tear 
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a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split,"  and  who  has  the  ambition  to  play 
every  part  at  once,  he  anticipates  in  genuine  humour  the  univer- 
sal genius  of  Falstaff,  equal  to  all  situations.  In  the  "Pyramus 
and  Thisbe"  story  itself,  after  making  us  laugh  at  its  ludicrous- 
ness,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  said:  **You  laugh,  do  you?  I 
shall  take  the  same  catastrophe  of  two  lovers  and  make  you 
thrill.  The  lover  shall  again  think  his  lady  dead,  and  shall  do 
himself  to  death,  and  she  discovering  this  shall  die  too  at  his 
side  —  and  this  play  I  shall  call  not  Tyramus  and  Thisbe'  but 
'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  " 

In  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice"  Shakespeare  has  freed  himself 
from  the  powerful  influence,  hitherto  so  marked,  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Marlowe.  The  subject  was  suggested  by  Marlowe's 
"Jew  of  Malta,"  but  the  difference  in  the  portrayal  is  that  be- 
tween a  monster  and  a  human  soul.  The  dramatist  is  getting 
away  from  the  mere  grouping  of  characters.  He  is  growing 
both  in  poetic  expression  and  in  dramatic  grasp,  in  insight  and 
in  interpretation  of  character.  Shakespeare  again  took  an  old 
plot,  perhaps  an  old  play.  He  probably  started  out  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  Jew  grotesque  and  ridiculous  after  the 
pattern  of  the  cheater  cheated,  which  was  the  common  Eliza- 
bethan attitude  toward  one  of  the  race.  If  so,  the  character  out- 
grew the  author's  original  intentions.  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
imagination  is  here  at  work,  and  far  from  remaining  a  comic 
figure,  of  which  there  are  many  suggestions,  Shylock  grows  real 
under  the  dramatist's  hands  and  is  the  psychological  prototype  of 
those  stupendous  later  creations :  Hamlet,  Othello,  lago,  Lear, 
Macbeth  and  Cleopatra.  All  these  are  conceived  as  great  figures 
of  tragedy;  and  Shylock,  too,  is  really  a  creature  of  tragedy. 
Tragedy  is  here,  as  later,  a  spiritual  conception.  The  poet's 
imagination  ran  away  with  him  and  the  play  assumes  tragic  pro- 
portions in  the  fourth  act.  We  in  turn  have  become  wrought  up 
and  are  not  satisfied  at  Shylock's  merely  disappearing.  We  are 
only  half-reconciled  by  the  delicious  music  and  moonlight  of 
runaway  Jessica  in  the  fifth  act  of  anticlimax.  We  are  assured 
by  Lorenzo: 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
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Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils;  .... 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Yes!  yes!  that  is  all  very  well,  we  feel,  but  where  all  this 
time  is  the  father-in-law,  Shylock.  Not  all  the  world  is  on  a 
honeymoon.  This  very  lack  of  inner  symmetry  declares  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  to  be  a  great  play  of  a  comparative 
banner. 

In  Shakespeare's  one  tragedy  of  this  period,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  Mercutio,  who  approaches  a  merry  figure  in  a  sad  recital 
and  whose  description  of  Queen  Mab  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  folk- 
lore madness,  is  stabbed  in  a  duel.  He  becomes  serious  only  in 
the  last  moment:  "Why  the  devil  came  you  between  us?"  he 
cries  to  Romeo,  "I  was  hurt  under  your  arm."  And  then  comes 
one  of  ill-starred  Romeo's  characteristic  replies:  "I  thought  all 
for  the  best."  But  Mercutio  was  no  longer  needed  in  the  plot 
and  his  removal  was  in  accord  with  dramatic  laws.  Such  a  gal- 
lant was  bound  to  die  that  way  sooner  or  later  —  by  an  accident! 
Shakespeare  dramatically  makes  use  of  such  accidents,  for  they 
occur  in  real  life.  It  is  such  an  accident  that  Desdemona  drops 
the  handkerchief  at  the  one  moment  lago  can  pick  it  up  and  do 
her  harm.  There  is  consequently  nothing  inherently  improbable 
in  the  circumstances  of  Mercutio's  fate.  It  is  characteristic 
and  necessary.  The  jester  is  out  of  the  way  for  the  more  seri- 
ous business  of  the  tragedy  of  the  lovers.  Mercutio's  death  by 
Tybalt  is  the  direct  cause  of  Tybalt's  death  by  Romeo  and  that 
of  Romeo's  banishment,  and  that  of  the  ultimate  tragedy  in  the 
tomb.  It  is  another  accident,  but  again  nowise  inherently  im- 
probable, that  Juliet  wakes  a  few  moments  too  late  and  finds  her 
lover  dead  beside  her.  But  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  we 
were  simply  asked  to  forget  that  Shylock,  the  hateful  old  thing, 
exists,  and  we  betake  ourselves  at  once  to  moonlight  and  music 
and  bussing  bridal  pairs.  No  wonder  Shylock  has  found  sym- 
pathizers at  being  stuck  away  in  a  dark  closet  to  say  Ave  Marias, 

In  the  intermediate  plays,  for  our  purpose  here,  but  one  point 
need  be  emphasized.  It  is  in  "Henry  IV."  The  growing 
humanity,  already  displayed  in  Shylock  and  to  be  fully  realized 
in  the  later  conceptions  of  tragedy,  is  also  displayed,  though 
very  differently,  in  Falstafif.     Falstafif  is  thoroughly  a  creature 
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of  the  senses,  portrayed  with  an  irresistibility  of  audacity.  In 
every  encounter  as  to  truth  and  honour,  who  can  gainsay  him  ? 
Who  but  FalstafiE  may  be  a  coward  upon  ''instinct,"  conclude 
by  force  of  syllogism  that  honour  is  but  air  and  a  mere  'scutch- 
eon, and  moralize  upon  all  others:  "Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying!"  Yet  how  fond  the  dramatist  is  of  his  crea- 
tion and  how  great-hearted  and  tender  in  his  dealings  with  him! 
Prince  Hal,  now  become  King  at  the  close  of  the  play,  may  ban- 
ish him  not  to  come  near  his  person  on  pain  of  death.  But  the 
poet  does  not  stop  there.  In  "Henry  IV"  he  tells  of  FalstafiE's 
fate  with  the  large  sympathy  and  humanity  only  the  masters 
possess : 

'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  and  it  had  been  any  Chris- 
tome  child :  'a  parted  ev*n  just  between  Twelve  and  One,  ev*n  at  the 
turning  o*  th*  Tyde ;  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and 
play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers  end,  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way ;  for  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  pen  and  *a  babied  of 
green  fields. 

As  you  know,  the  reading  of  the  last  clause  is  due  to  Pope's 
"Poor  piddling  Tibbald,"  the  story  of  which  Professor  Louns- 
bury  has  told  at  length  in  his  third  volume  of  "Shakespearean 
Wars."  The  original  had  **a  table  of  green  fields,"  and  with 
the  change  of  one  letter  and  the  addition  of  another,  it  became 
"a  babied  of  green  fields."  It  is  possibly  the  happiest  single 
conjecture  in  all  Shakespearean  emendation,  and  one  which  no 
later  editor  has  had  the  courage  to  reject. 

Was  the  old  sinner,  as  some  have  conjectured,  going  over  in 
his  mind  the  Twenty-third  Psalm?  — 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want  .... 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

I  cannot  think  so.  It  takes  away  somehow  from  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  conception.  Surely  it  was  rather  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  as  yet  innocent  and  unspotted,  the  green  fields  and 
lanes  of  a  boy's  dreams,  that  hovered  in  the  broken  man's  dis- 
ordered mind ;  though  we  may  remember  that  Falstaff  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  he  was  once  a  choir  boy  and  cracked 
his  voice  singing  Psalms.     It  is  such  touches  of  tenderness  in 
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dealing  with  the  clowns  and  villains,  the  overthrown  and  weak 
ones  of  his  plays,  that  we  realize  a  psychological  unity  in  the 
Shakespearean  mind  —  from  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III  to  Ham- 
let, Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  the  Caliban  of  "The  Tempest.'* 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  poet's  art  had  outgrown  the  restric- 
tions of  the  history  play.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  comedy  which 
had  preserved  him  while  working  upon  "Henry  IV*'  carries  him 
on  for  a  short  while  longer.  He  achieves  his  triumphs  in 
Romantic  Comedy  in  the  banter  and  repartee  of  "Much  Ado," 
in  the  forest  scenes  and  moralizings  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  in 
the  dainty  melancholy  of  "Twelfth  Night" — and  suddenly  there 
comes  a  great  change  and  the  spirit  of  Comedy,  too,  ceases. 
Singularly  enough,  up  to  this  time  no  pure  tragedy  had  been 
attempted  since  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  no  one  at  all  dealing 
with  the  profounder  problems  of  life  in  its  fateful  relations. 

One  approaches  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  themes 
with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation.  In  saying  these  are  the  highest 
themes  Shakespeare  touched,  we  are  simply  repeating  that 
tragedy  is  the  highest  dramatic  mode,  that  drama  is  the  supreme 
form  of  poetry,  and  that  poetry  is  the  greatest  of  all  literary  pro- 
ductions. Among  the  countless  books  on  Shakespeare  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years,  a  very  remarkable  one  entitled 
"Shakespearean  Tragedy"  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley, 
then  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford.  The  volume  consisted  of 
ten  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  chiefly  on  "Hamlet,"  "Othello," 
"King  Lear,"  and  "Macbeth."  Since  vacating  that  chair  Mr. 
Bradley  seems  to  be  extending  his  method  in  the  study  of  other 
plays,  and  we  find  a  paper  on  ''Antony  and  Cleopatra"  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

This  work  is  a  return  to  the  methods  of  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
and  Charles  Lamb,  and  it  seems  to  me  frankly,  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  miscellaneous  matter  produced,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  English  contributions  to  Shakespearean  criticism  since 
those  early  nineteenth  century  giants.  The  method  is  more  in- 
tensive, but  otherwise  the  attitude  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  —  that  of  treating  the  great  plays  as  realities  and  seeing 
in  them  the  interpretation  of  living  souls.  I  am  well  aware  that 
some  object  to  the  method,  and  often  it  may  seem  futile  to  con- 
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sider  every  action  and  every  word  as  if  the  character  were 
actually  alive  and  to  build  a  great  system  thereupon.  But  the 
aim  of  the  dramatist  is  to  realize  a  fragment  of  life,  and  it  seems 
just  for  actor  and  critic,  both  interpreters,  to  treat  a  great  char- 
acter and  conception,  for  their  purposes,  as  existing  and  real. 

It  is  not  singular,  then,  that  among  the  philosophers  —  students 
of  the  essence  of  character  and  motive  and  being  —  we  have  found 
the  keenest  interpreters  of  Shakespeare's  work.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  theoretical  laws  of  the 
drama  among  the  ancients  was  Aristotle,  and  in  modem  days 
was  the  man  who  has  stuck  his  finger  into  most  pies  —  Hegel. 
Mr.  Bradley  admits  frankly  that  he  takes  his  point  of  departure 
from  Hegel's  ^sthetik  —  in  an  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for 
July,  1904  —  but  he  adds  that  the  development  of  many  details 
(where  Hegel  is  silent)  is  his  own. 

Very  briefly  stated,  Mr.  Bradley's  point  of  view  and  approach 
is  something  like  the  following.  "What  is  tragedy?"  he  asks. 
Following  the  general  mediaeval  conception,  he  would  describe 
it  as  a  great  person  meeting  with  an  awe-inspiring  calamity. 
Such  a  great  person  may  be  of  high  rank  and  great  estate,  or  it 
may  be,  it  is  only  his  passion  that  makes  him  great,  as  is  the 
case  with  Romeo  and  with  Othello  —  although,  too,  the  latter  has 
"done  the  State  some  service."  In  all  tragedy  there  is  some 
sort  of  collision  or  conflict  —  whether  of  feelings,  wills,  thoughts, 
purposes,  or  by  persons  with  circumstance. 

About  the  central  theme  there  are  many  minor  themes.  To 
heighten  the  effect  abnormality  of  mind  is  often  introduced,  as 
with  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  Lear,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 
Also  the  supernatural  is  thus  made  use  of,  as  in  "Richard  III," 
"Julius  Caesar,"  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth."  Chance  or  acci- 
dent comes  in  to  disarrange  plans:  Romeo  doesn't  get  the  friar's 
message  and  thinks  Juliet  is  really  dead,  Juliet  wakes  a  few 
moments  too  late,  etc.  On  the  principle  of  contrast,  humour 
also  finds  a  place  even  in  Tragedy,  with  telling  effect  by  one  who 
is  master  of  both  forms. 

Mr.  Bradley,  therefore,  arrives  at  this  definition  or  descrip- 
tion of  Shakespearean  tragedy:  "The  story  is  one  of  human 
actions  producing  an  exceptional  calamity  and  ending  in  the 
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death  of  a  man  in  high  estate."  It  is  not  the  suffering  itself 
which  constitutes  tragedy,  but  the  human  action  whereby  suffer- 
ing is  produced. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  many  current  conceptions 
borrowed  from  Greek  tragedy  can  remain  no  longer  true  of 
Shakespeare's  work,  and  that  Shakespeare  has  many  character- 
istics in  no  way  applicable  to  the  drama  of  the  great  Norwegian, 
Ibsen,  who  has  lately  died,  the  next  greatest  departure  in 
tragedy,  since  Shakespeare,  from  traditional  paths. 

The  essence  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  is  the  understanding 
and  portrayal  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  man.  This  is  the 
approach  of  the  modem  world.  It  is  no  external  fate  or  destiny 
that  seems  to  cause  the  tragedy:  destiny  is  the  logical  working 
out  of  traits  in  a  man's  own  nature.  Character  is  destiny. 
Romeo  is  precipitate:  he  goes  to  the  Capulet  ball  uninvited,  he 
jumps  over  the  garden  wall  to  speak  with  the  girl  he  has  just 
met,  he  marries  Juliet  off-hand,  he  comes  between  Tybalt  and 
Mercutio,  he  slays  the  bloody  Tybalt  and  later  he  slays  himself 
at  the  tomb  of  his  lover  — it  is  all  of  a  piece.  The  tragedy 
comes  from  the  qualities  of  Romeo's  character  and  not  from  an 
unfavorable  star  or  frowning  Providence. 

The  ambition  of  Richard  III,  shrinking  at  no  cruelty  and  at 
no  murder  that  advances  him  the  crown,  is  true  to  the  splendid 
will-power  that  brushes  away  the  dreams  and  visions  of  con- 
science and  dies  gallantly  on  Bosworth  Field.  Here  is  a  mon- 
ster, if  you  will,  but  no  coward.  We  need  not  admire  all  quali- 
ties, but  we  do  admire  many  qualities.  This  sympathy  with  the 
dramatist's  own  villains,  this  humaneness,  this  sweetness  of  hu- 
manity, already  noted  in  Falstaff's  case,  is  a  distinct  Shake- 
spearean trait.  We  admire  Richard  Ill's  imperious  will  —  this 
alone  makes  the  wooing  of  Anne  tolerable  —  we  must  admire 
even  the  perfection  of  lago's  cruelty  and  the  greatness  of  Shy- 
lock's  passion  for  revenge. 

The  ''exceptional  calamity"  comes  from  the  characters  them- 
selves being  exceptional  in  the  minds  of  the  poet  and  in  the  view 
of  the  audience;  and  because  this  is  so,  there  results  tragedy. 
It  happens  to  that  one  person  just  so^  when  it  would  not  happen 
to  another.  Coleridge  acutely  observed  that  Othello,  being  just 
>3 
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what  he  is,  is  deceived  by  a  trick  that  Hamlet  would  have  seen 
through  in  an  instant.  Put  Othello,  the  man  of  action,  in 
"Hamlet,"  and  Hamlet,  the  melancholy  brooder,  in  ** Othello," 
and  the  plot  would  not  have  dragged  through  five  acts.  Othello 
kills  the  woman  he  loves  for  his  very  love's  sake  and  not  for  any 
lesser  motive.  Discovering  his  terrible  mistake,  the  same  sense 
of  honour  and  duty  forbid  him  to  live,  and  the  knife  is  plunged 
into  his  own  bosom.  The  particular  character  of  the  man  ex- 
plains all. 

Brutus  is  sure  that  he  is  doing  right  in  murdering  Caesar  —  he 
is  consciously  moved  only  by  dictates  of  honour  —  and  because 
"he  is  an  honourable  man,"  which  Antony  knows  full  well,  he 
falls  an  easy  victim.  It  is  the  high  sense  of  honour  and  of  self 
that  involves  himself  and  the  State  in  disaster,  and  this  is  the 
pity  of  it!  Henry  VI  is  a  poet  and  philosopher,  Richard  II  is 
personally  lovable,  "that  fair  rose  of  York;"  but  each  of  these 
and  none  other  in  his  day  had  to  be  King  of  England,  and  as 
neither  in  his  own  nature  and  temperament  was  able  to  be  King, 
evil  must  result.  The  limitations  in  Henry  IV's  nature  do  not 
permit  him  to  understand  his  own  son,  and  he  wishes  for  an 
heir  a  Hotspur  in  place  of  the  future  hero  of  Agincourt. 

It  is  by  reason  of  this  attitude,  in  their  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical qualities  of  the  subject,  that  students  like  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  and  Mr.  Bradley  are  so  illuminating  in  their  interpre- 
tation. They  believe,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  Shakespeare  did 
more,  consciously  more,  than  write  mere  stage  plays:  he  was 
writing  for  a  wider  literary  audience,  too.  Tragedy  —  Shake- 
spearean tragedy  —  is  the  great  thing  it  is,  because  it  displays  a 
great  soul  in  its  elemental  passions,  strained  and  riven.  In  such 
presence  we  cease  to  be  flippant  —  the  suffering,  the  waste  of 
human  powers,  and  the  destruction  of  human  life,  of  the  good 
and  beautiful,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  true  and  lovely,  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  cynic.  And  this  higher  conception,  this  wide 
sympathy,  underlies  every  great  drama  of  Shakespeare's.  The 
tragedy  rests  not  in  the  mere  death,  for  with  Hamlet  we  feel 
death  to  be  a  release ;  it  lies  in  the  needless  waste  of  good  or 
possible  good.  And  this  constitutes  in  itself  a  moral  ideal  We 
feeljpity,  terror,  awe;  but  wc  4o  x^o%  feel  crushed  down,  over- 
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whelmed,  hopeless.  Herein  Shakespeare  differs  from  —  one 
may  not  say,  is  superior  to,  for  there  are  very  different  opinions 
on  this  point  —  other  great  dramatists,  very  ancient  and  very 
modem.  There  is  thus  in  Shakespeare's  plays  a  moral  order,  a 
moral  necessity,  in  a  wider  sense;  and  the  brilliant  Professor 
Santayana  in  his  recently  published  philosophical  series  is  surely 
unsympathetic  and  wrong  in  denying  this  to  the  dramatist. 
There  are  ultimate  lessons,  though  there  should  be  no  particular 
creed  and  specialized  narrow  faith. 

Brutus  is  honourable  and  ** Honest  lago"  dishonourable;  but 
both  alike  are  caught  in  the  mesh  of  their  own  actions  passing  by 
a  higher  moral  necessity  far  beyond  them.  Lear's  poor  judg- 
ment and  mistake  overwhelms  himself  and  others,  all  that  he 
loves  and  holds  dear  in  this  life.  Othello  is  meaning  to  do  right 
and  murders  innocence.  Coriolanus's  feelings  are  reached  by 
his  family  where  he  did  not  foresee  weakness,  and  he  succumbs. 
Lady  Macbeth  can  cry  to  her  husband,  "We  fail!  But  screw 
your  courage  to  the  sticking-place.  And  we'll  not  fail!"  and 
yet  she  is  tormented  out  of  reason  by  the  thought  and  smell  of  a 
single  spot  of  blood:  "Out,  damned  spot,  out,  I  say!  .  .  .  All 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh ! 
oh!  oh!"  What  an  echo  of  her  husband's  greater  saying:  "Will 
all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand? 
No,  this  my  hand  will  rather  The  multitudinous  seas  incarna- 
dine, Making  the  green  one  red."  Macbeth  wishes  the  crown 
and  plays  falsely  to  get  it,  but  the  crown  brings  to  him  all  hor- 
rors in  its  train. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day*s  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  [etc.] 

Why,  this  man  who  is  a  murderer  is  a  poet  too,  and  he  has 
not  taken  into  account  his  own  sensibilities  —  the  acting  of  his 
imagination  and  the  workings  of  his  conscience. 

One  reason  why  many  sec  in  the  Sonnets  an  autobiographical 
experience,  telling  of  love  and  devotion  for  a  young  man  from 
whom  there  is  estrangement  and  of  a  woman  "colored,  ill"  in 
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both  appearance  and  character  is,  that  it  seems  to  help  explain 
the  later  great  tragedies  wherein  the  sex  relation  suddenly  be- 
comes singularly  prominent.  None  of  the  plays  written  before 
1600  need  have  had  the  experience  of  the  Sonnets :  all  the  plays 
written  after  1600  point  to  some  change  in  the  poet's  intellectual 
and  spiritual  attitude.  Yet  it  may  be  merely  a  coincidence. 
**Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  a  tragedy  of  youth;  now  first  are  pro- 
duced themes  which  only  a  mature  mind  could  handle,  a  mind 
that  seemingly  had  suffered  the  disappointment  of  disillusion 
and  ingratitude. 

Hamlet  learns  that  "something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Den- 
mark" and  it  suddenly  comes  upon  him  with  overwhelming  force 
that  "something"  in  his  mother.  The  sensitive  melancholy 
brooding  young  man  returns  from  the  German  university  to 
Elsinore  to  find  his  father  dead,  his  mother  newly  married,  and 
his  most  sickening  suspicions  seemingly  confirmed. 

O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix*d 

His  canon  *gainst  self-slaughter  I  O  God!  God! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Fie  on*t!  ah,  fie!  *tis  an  imweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed :  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely !    That  it  should  come  to  this  I 

But  two  months  dead:  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two,  [etc.] 

This  explains  Hamlet's  seeming  harsh  treatment  of  Ophelia  — 
"Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  Go!  go!" — and  poor  Ophelia,  who  has 
oftentimes  been  shockingly  misunderstood,  always  lonely  and 
with  none  to  unburden  herself  to,  when  her  father  to  whom  she 
owes  obedience  is  killed  by  the  man  she  loves,  goes  mad.  Was 
it  this  situation  that  suggested  to  Tennyson  his  "Maud?" 

The  height  of  the  play  is  reached  in  the  interview  between 
the  spoiled  Queen  and  the  for  once  determined  and  outraged 

son:  "Why,  how  now,  Hamlet Have  you  forgot  me?" 

the  woman  asks.     And  the  son  replies : 

No,  by  the  rood,  not  so ! 
You  are  the  Queen,  your  husband^s  brother's  wife. 
And — would  it  were  i\o\  sq  I  — you  are  my  mother. 
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**Othello"  is  so  modem  that  we  might  expect  to  find  an 
account  of  it  any  morning  in  the  special  editions  of  our  New 
York  sensational  daily  newspapers.  You  may  almost  see  the 
red  and  green  headlines  as  they  might  have  been  printed  the 
other  day  in  their  account  of  the  murder.  The  black-a-moor 
that  ran  ofiE  with  and  married  the  lovely  white  girl!  How  at  the 
time  society  wagged  its  tongue  and  how  her  father  carried  on 
and  disowned  her!  And  what  was  the  result?  Murder  and  sui- 
cide! 

But  what  may  not  be  thus  told  is  the  proportion  and  symmetry 
of  structure,  the  poetry  of  the  play,  and  the  marvellous  charac- 
terization of  Othello,  of  lago,  of  Desdemona.  I  once  had  a  girl 
pupil  —  but  only  one  —  who  admired  Othello  and  understood 
how  Desdemona  could  have  acted  as  she  did.  All  the  rest  in 
seven  years'  experience  at  a  State  coeducational  university 
thought  Othello  generally  "horrid."  The  nobility  in  the  Moor 
—  and,  as  revealed,  it  is  a  distinct  Shakespearean  trait  —  trans- 
cends race,  and  this  is  the  inspiration  of  Desdemona's  love. 
The  spiritual  conflict  and  waste  is  the  tragedy  in  Shakespeare's 
view.  With  all  its  beautiful  poetry  and  wonderful  structure, 
the  play  is  terrible  because  it  is  the  terrible  tragedy  of  race  and 
sex  —  the  most  elemental  instincts  imaginatively  portrayed. 
Some  one  has  said,  if  Desdemona  could  be  impersonated  by  as 
great  an  actress  as  Salvini  is  actor,  portraying  Othello,  the  spec- 
tacle would  be  unbearable,  it  would  be  so  painful. 

Could  we,  too,  actually  realize  the  sufferings  and  the  pain  of 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  our  human  natures  could  no  more  endure 
that  play.  In  "King  Lear"  the  mad  passion  of  the  two  sisters 
for  Edmund  chiefly  contributes  to  the  catastrophe.  The  exter- 
nal terrors  of  the  storm,  to  which  the  King  and  his  attendant 
Fool  are  subjected,  but  feebly  suggest  the  horrible  tempest 
within  the  King's  breast.  "Oh,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad!"  And 
Lear  does  go  mad.  Late  fiction  writers  have  attempted  for  the 
dramatic  effect  to  reproduce  this  situation  of  external  storm  in 
sympathy  with  inner  passion,  for  instance,  George  Eliot  in 
"Silas  Mamer"  and  George  Meredith  in  "The  Ordeal  of  Rich- 
ard Feveral."  Lear's  instincts  rescue  Cordelia  from  the  wretch 
who  has  hanged  her,  and  be  bears  her  in  his  arms: 
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Howl!  Howl!  Howl!  Howl!  O,  you  are  men  of  stone  1 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  Pd  use  them  so 
That  Heaven's  vault  should  crack.   She's  gone  forever!  .  .  . 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little  .... 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

There  is  a  nobleness  and  atonement  in  Lear's  sad  end  that 
glorifies  him  and  which  could  not  be  found  in  his  prosperity. 

In  "Macbeth"  the  married  pair  are  united  not  by  a  common 
joy  but  by  a  common  guilt.  In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  we  al- 
most hold  our  breath  at  the  audacity  and  success  of  the  poet  — 
a  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  with  the  passion  transferred  from  youth 
to  middle  life !  It  is  far  more  destructive,  and  empires,  as  well 
as  lives,  are  thrown  away.  Helen  of  Troy  may  be  a  myth, 
although  when  in  Greece  two  winters  ago  I  met  in  Sparta  a  loyal 
Greek  who  was  convinced  that  the  lady  had  lived  quietly  among 
the  olive  groves  of  Eurotas  valley  beneath  the  snows  of  Taygetus, 
until  wearying  of  the  monotony  she  welcomed  a  trip  across  the 
seas  in  company  of  Paris.  But  Cleopatra  is  in  history  —  the 
most  famous  and  fascinating  woman  in  history  —  and  the  por- 
trayal of  the  dramatist  had  to  be  limited  by  the  claims  of  his- 
tory. Yet  Shakespeare  makes  her  equally  famous  in  drama. 
She  is  his  most  difficult  and  so  most  successful  woman  portrait- 
ure. Here  is  no  fourteen-year-old  Juliet,  no  Portia  of  Belmont 
and  no  Rosalind  in  a  Forest  of  Arden.  It  is  "the  blown  rose," 
as  she  describes  herself,  but  the  petals  are  not  yet  fallen.  I 
never  was  able  to  learn  precisely  what  was  Dr.  Osier's  opinion 
of  a  man  become  forty;  but  at  forty  a  woman  is  just  becoming 
dangerous.  And  Cleopatra  is  such  a  woman  —  the  "serpent  of 
old  Nile."  Antony  passes  away  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  act, 
and  the  closing  act  is  reserved  for  Majesty  itself,  and  she  dies 
worthy  of  her  queenship  and  her  charms : 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown,  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me. 

The  strength  and  magic  and  poetry  of  this  art  in  the  six 
plays— "Julius  Casar,''  "Hamlet,''  "Othello,"  "King  Lear," 
"Macbeth,"  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"— seem  only  half-guessed 
as  we  read  them  and  re-read  them  in  the  light  of  new  thoughts. 
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In  all  of  them  Shakespeare  knew  the  evil  that  was  in  the  world, 
strong,  vital,  terrible,  but  never  wholly  destructive  of  good. 
There  is  faith  and  belief  in  goodness  left.  Of  the  "Big  Four," 
** Hamlet*'  is  the  most  subtly  developed,  "Othello"  the  most 
perfect  in  structure  and  form,  "Lear"  the  grandest  and  most 
elemental,  and  "Macbeth"  the  most  vehement.  But  I  am  deal- 
ing with  superlatives  and  must  fear,  for  each  has  some  merit  not 
possessed  by  the  others. 

These  were  the  culminating  years  of  a  busy  life  in  London. 
After  this,  for  the  last  period  of  his  life,  the  dramatist  retired  to 
his  native  town  Stratford,  buying  himself  a  comfortable  home, 
and  living  there.  Successful  men  are  fond  of  retiring  in  age  to 
the  places  of  their  birth.  It  was  so  with  Shakespeare,  and  thus 
he  is  buried  in  a  prominent  position  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
church  where  he  was  baptized. 

His  few  latest  plays  all  bear  the  note  of  this  removal  from  the 
world  of  strife.  The  whole  mental  attitude  has  again  become 
changed.  The  plays  are  no  longer  tragical.  The  heroines  are 
beautiful  attractive  figures  —  Imogen,  Katharine,  Mariana,  Per- 
dita,  Miranda.  They  suffer,  but  all  ends  happily,  as  a  tale  told 
to  a  child  by  an  elder  near  a  winter  fireside.  The  men  are  not 
great  and  heroic  enough,  not  sufficiently  endowed  with  elemental 
strength  and  passion,  for  tragedy.  In  "A  Winter's  Tale," 
Leontes  is  unjust  to  his  wife  and  lives  twenty  years  mourning: 
Othello  upon  discovering  his  mistake  stabbed  himself  forthwith. 
In  "Cymbeline,"  Posthumus  listens  to  lachimo  —  a  little  lago, 
his  name  almost  seems  to  imply —  and  later  the  villain  is  brought 
to  repentance:  lago  could  never  have  repented  and  Othello 
would  never  have  lowered  himself  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
against  his  wife,  although  he  could  slay  her. 

A  very  ingenious  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Professor 
Thomdike  of  Columbia  University:  that  Shakespeare,  even  to 
the  last,  as  often  before,  is  merely  following  a  new  fashion  in 
these  latest  plays.  Here  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  his  models, 
and  "The  Maid's  Tragedy"  is  the  prototype  of  this  lyrical  oper- 
atic form  of  dramatic  romance.  If  this  be  so,  Shakespeare 
again  shows  his  genius  by  surpassing  his  competitors  in  the  new 
type. 
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While  it  is  uncertain  as  to  which  is  Shakespeare's  last  play, 
I  always  think  of  **The  Tempest"  as  being  the  dramatist's  fare- 
well to  his  art.  The  supernatural  and  fairy-lore  are  present  as 
in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  in  Mercutio's  speech. 
In  the  early  play  the  poet  had  paid  the  well-known  tribute  to  the 
poet's  art;  here  he  takes  formal  leave  of  his  dramatist's  occupa- 
tion. As  in  all  the  plays  of  his  later  life,  evil  is  not  absent,  nor 
is  its  meaning  and  destructiveness,  so  prominent  in  the  trage- 
dies, wholly  cast  aside.  But  the  change  in  this  last  group  of 
plays  is  this:  the  evil  does  not  seem  so  black  and  has  not  so 
great  sway.  The  poet-dramatist  exercises  control  and  patience 
in  its  presence  and  will  not  annoy  innocence  with  this  knowl- 
edge. Caliban  is  the  symbol  of  evil:  it  exists  even  in  the  happy 
isle,  and  though  bound  and  restrained,  it  is  ever  ready  to  break 
loose  again.  To  the  last,  the  poet,  now  grown  grave  and 
thoughtful  and  self-contained,  thinks  of  this  evil  and  all  the 
problems  which  it  has  entailed.  But  his  labours  are  now  over, 
and  the  poet-magician,  like  Prospero,  breaks  his  wand  and  gives 
over  his  art : 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  litUe  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.    Sir,  I  am  vex'd. 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled 

....    a  turn  or  two  PU  walk 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Can  it  be,  as  Mr.  Bradley  happily  suggests,  that  it  is  the  old 
memories  rushing  back  ?  The  old  memories !  —  to  the  author  of 
these  plays  and  to  us  the  students  of  them.  It  may  be  a  fancy, 
and  one  fears  to  push  it  tbo  far,  but  it  haunts  one. 

I  would  close,  as  I  began,  with  a  special  plea  for  the  great 
things  in  literature,  meaning  in  all  literatures.  I  have  heard 
good  men  call  Dante  foolishness,  Milton  uninteresting,  the  Iliad 
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and  the  Odyssey  a  superstition  and  a  fetich  —  and  they  forthwith 
turn  to  the  latest  periodical  and  current  popular  work  of  fiction. 
There  is  no  law  about  these  things  with  individuals.  Also  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America, 
two  eminent  speakers,  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, emphasized  on  successive  occasions  that  any  general 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  doomed  and  that  it  rested  with 
the  teachers  of  the  Modem  Languages  to  determine  the  literary 
training  and  inspiration  which  men  of  the  future  would  possess. 
Perhaps  it  must  be  so.  But  what  I  could  not  at  the  time  help 
wondering  was  this :  What  sort  of  literary  training  and  literary 
insight  will  be  obtained  and  imparted  by  those  who  should  not 
know  the  best  wherever  it  may  be  found,  who  would  willingly 
restrict  themselves  to  one  literature  or  even  to  several  literatures 
of  but  one  age  ?  Knowing  the  best  must  include  acquaintance 
with  Homer,  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  as  well  as  with  Dante 
and  Cervantes  and  Moli^re  and  Goethe,  with  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  I  need  make  no  plea  for  the  ancients  and  for 
the  classics  generally,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  liter- 
ary study  of  the  modems,  early  and  late,  not  based  upon  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  classical  literature  would  very  soon  tend  to 
become  eccentric  and  volatile. 

Nothing  has  ever  taken,  or  will  take,  the  place  of  the  great 
things  of  all  times,  particularly  of  great  poetry.  As  long  as  we 
must  have  the  best,  the  study  of  no  real  classic  in  any  literature 
is  doomed  to  extinction  or  can  possibly  be  wholly  neglected.  If 
I  may  quote  from  myself  elsewhere:  "The  Tragedy  of  Orestes, 
the  curse  of  CEdipus,  the  horror  of  Hamlet's  doubt,  the  awful- 
ness  of  Othello's  and  Lear's  mistakes,  the  problems  of  Faust's 
self-struggles,  are  immortal,  because  we  cannot  think  of  an  age 
when  these  questions  and  their  expression  in  artistic  form  will 
not  appeal  to  mankind.  They  must  live.  It  is  left  to  no  hap- 
hazard vote-taking  and  change  of  public  opinion.  It  is  the  ever 
longing,  suffering,  aspiring  soul  of  man  that  proclaims  it." 

John  Bell  Henneman. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


THE  PASTORAL  DRAMA  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The  audience  for  whom  the  pastoral  plays  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  written  was  not  the  audience  for  whom  Tasso's 
''Aminta,"  Guarini's  'Tastor  Fido,"  or,  for  that  matter,  Flet- 
Cher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  were  written.  The  majority  of 
the  plays  seem  to  have  been  composed  largely  for  the  delight  of 
orange-wenches  rather  than  for  the  delight  of  a  beauty-loving 
and  cultivated  society.  The  spawn  of  minor  dramatists,  their 
authors  were  not  Tassos,  Guarinis,  or  Fletchers,  but  men  whose 
names  are  now  forgotten. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  greater  dramas,  but  without  their 
poetic  qualities,  these  plays  were  produced  primarily  to  please. 
Their  preferment  of  operatic  form  shows  how  much  they  were 
subject  to  that  arbiter  populi^  Fad;  at  least  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire number  of  dramatic  pastorals  which  appeared  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  were  operas.  Quite  different 
from  the  quality  of  this  popularity  was  another  cause  for  the 
favor  they  found  either  as  serious  or  as  burlesque  literature. 
The  pastoral,  circumscribed  by  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
appealed  to  the  period's  love  of  regularity.  The  hue  and  cry  of 
the  Restoration  was  imitation  of  nature ^  an  assumed  simplicity 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  "wax-work  literalness"  in  the 
making  of  poem  or  play.  In  the  pastoral  there  was  a  superficial 
expression  of  the  same  theory,  which  led  Dryden  to  centre  his 
"All  for  Love'*  in  the  palace  at  Alexandria  and  to  cut  out  the 
spaces  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  characteristic  also,  especially  of  the  early  part  of  this 
period,  to  work  over  other  men's" plays;  it  was  an  age  of  re- 
dacteurs  rather  than  of  original  authors,  such  as  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  had  been.  Pastoral  plays  offered 
an  excellent  page  for  mediocrity  to  re-write,  a  page  which  con- 
tained no  real  perplexities  of  plot  or  character  delineation.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  English  mind  that  its 
"bastard  imitations"  could  be  anything  but  an  improvement  upon 
the  original.     There  is  no  begging  the  fact  that  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  ordinary  English  adapter  was  a  conceited  one;  even 
the  best  of  French  plays  into  which  he  introduced  indecencies 
and  incongruities,  he  was  convinced  the  En^sh  version  had 
much  bettered.  It  is  necessary  to  read  (nly  the  prefeure  to  Mot- 
teux's  translations  ( ?)  to  see  how  vastly  satisfied  he  was  with  his 
own  performance.  A  certain  reverence,  however,  was  retained 
for  Tasso  and  Guarini,  so  that  the  translati<xis  of  the  ''Aminta" 
and  the  ''Pastor  Fido"  have  been  less  despoiled  of  their  beauty 
than  other  more  inconspicuous  pastorals. 

During  this  period  the  pastoral  was  intellectually  a  subject 
of  some  moment,  and  it  is  baffling  to  find  the  drama  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  There  remains,  to  testify  to  an  intellectual  interest  in  the 
pastoral  literary  mode,  a  great  profusion  of  eclogues.  From  the 
early  seventeenth  to  the  late  seventeenth  century  it  was,  as  it 
were,  from  heart  to  head,  and  the  interest  in  pastoral  literature 
shifted  from  the  romance  of  romance  and  play  to  the  scholastic 
exercise  of  writing  eclogues.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  one  pastoral 
romance  was  written  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  centurj'. 
The  purposes  of  the  eclogue  had  always  been  largely  intellectual 
or  moral  rather  than  aesthetic ;  this  intellectual  trend  is  evident 
among  our  own  English  poets,  in  the  didactic  and  religious 
poetry  of  Barclay  and  Googe,  in  the  satirical  and  allegorical  poems 
of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Gay.  Not  only  had  the  best  interest 
shifted  from  one  pastoral  fashion  to  another,  but  the  play,  as  it 
existed,  was  losing  its  redeeming  features.  Both  allegory  and 
symbolism,  expressive  of  a  certain  spiritual  fineness,  adorned  and 
heightened  the  lyric  beauty  of  the  ''Aminta*'  or  the  ''Faithful 
Shepherdess,''  attributes  of  the  aesthetic  which  perish  altogether 
in  the  coarse  burlesques  and  vapid  sentimentalities  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  aim  of  pastoral  plays  became  not  so 
much  an  impulse  to  produce  something  artistic  as  to  cater  to  the 
coarse  elements  of  vulgar  audiences. 

The  degeneration,  which  is  so  evident,  even  from  a  brief  read- 
ing of  late  seventeenth  and  of  eighteenth  century  plays,  must  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways:  a  weakness  within  the  pastoral,  that 
is  an  innate  weakness,  and  an  external  influence  which,  had  the 
plays  remained  the  same,  would  have  prevented  their  popularity; 
in  short,  the  only  condition  upon  which  they  could  remain  popu- 
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lar  was  that  they  should  degenerate.  Peter  Motteux  marks  the 
full  perception  of  this  condition  and  a  conscious  passing  from  the 
old  tradition  to  the  new.  "The  Thracian  Wonder,"  "Bella- 
mira,"  "The  Royal  Shepherdess,"  "Calisto,"  "Thyrsis,"  all 
have  admirable  elements  and  no  premeditated  effort  to  truckle 
with  low  comedy  features ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  "Temple  of  Love"  (1706),  coarse  buffoonery  and  low 
comedy  devices  are  conspicuous. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  adequate  classification  of  pastoral 
plays,  so  invariably  do  they  contain  anastomosing  elements.  I 
have,  however,  attempted  a  division  into  (i)  classical  pastorals, 
(2)  court  and  heroic  pastorals,  and  (3)  domestic  pastorals.  To 
define  a  class  by  a  specimen,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the 
"Aminta,"  the  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  and  the  "Gentle  Shep- 
herd" belong  to  the  first  class,  retaining,  as  they  consciously  do, 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  pastoral;  to  the  second  class 
belong  the  "Pastor  Fido,"  any  one  of  Lyly's  plays  containing 
pastoral  elements,  a  number  of  late  seventeenth  century  plays, 
among  them  "Bellamira"  and  the  "Royal  Shepherdess,"  all  dis- 
tinguished by  their  court  elements,  their  heroic  elements  —  a 
certain  display  of  clothes,  birth  and  great  deeds.  The  third 
class  is  entirely  a  creature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  called 
domestic  because  it  depended  upon  the  conditions  of  the  day  and 
travestied  former  pastoralism.  An  occasional  return  to  the  clas- 
sical tradition  marks  the  period  under  consideration,  the  return 
being,  however,  more  often  to  mock  than  to  emulate,  for  the 
domesticated  pastoral  with  its  low  comedy  jingles  and  jokes  was 
then  in  high  favor.  Despite  a  "Semele"  or  a  "Judgment  of 
Paris,"  mythological  elements  are  increasingly  left  out.  Plays 
containing  court  and  heroic  features  were  most  popular  during 
the  Restoration.  The  heroic  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  spec- 
tacular, and  for  that  the  audience  was  agog ;  that  the  heroic  play 
so  far  ignored  the  actual  individual  that  it  could  not  be  essen- 
tially dramatic,  did  not  at  all  trouble  the  audience.  Such  plays 
as  "Bellamira"  were  a  serious  effort  to  combine  the  pastoral  and 
the  gpreat  events  of  kingdoms  and  wars,  and  very  ludicrous  and 
incongruous  indeed  were  those  efforts.  The  court  element  re- 
mained about  evenly  popular,  appearing  for  example  again  and 
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again  in  "Dione,"  "Love  in  a  Riddle,"  "Teraminta,"  and  "Cy- 
mon." 

It  is  not  particularly  pleasant  to  study  a  phase  of  literature 
which,  once  fresh  and  undoubtedly  attractive,  has  become  old  and 
rmU;  to  find  most  prominent,  instead  of  a  certain  superficial  in- 
nocence and  poetic  beauty,  ugly  conditions  of  the  day,  marriage 
made  a  laughing  stock,  courtesans  an  open  amusement,  and  all 
masquerading  h  la  pastorale.  There  was  always  a  paucity  of 
themes  in  pastoral  literature,  the  very  nature  of  which  made  im- 
possible the  use  of  much  material  from  the  national  life.  The 
one  legitimate  comedy  theme  that  belonged  to  it  was  that  of 
love,  a  theme  which  made  the  pastoral  vastly  popular.  While 
this  subject  was  treated  more  or  less  purely,  it  seemed  after  all 
the  most  appropriate  peg  on  which  to  hang  other  incidentals  of 
the  "mode."  Love,  as  well  as  nature,  was  typified  and  not  in- 
dividualized, and  in  every  case  was  based  largely  upon  impulse. 
Spiritual  conceptions  of  love  are  never  present  in  dramatic 
pastorals  except  in  an  in  memoriam  fashion  or  as  an  allegory. 

If  the  character  of  the  conception  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  woman  had  been  higher  in  the  first  place,  the  play  later  on 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  seduced  as  it  was.  The  old  love- 
theme  where  not  seriously  portrayed  was  more  often  burlesqued 
than  satirized,  for  the  dramatic  pastoral  was  too  depleted  to  use 
satire.  Satire  is  something  finer,  more  intellectual,  on  a  higher 
plane  than  burlesque.  Burlesque  has  almost  always  a  certain 
muscular  element  common  to  humor ;  it  leans  upon  the  grotesque 
for  its  strength  and  contains  elements  of  grossness ;  it  has  lost 
both  the  concealed  sarcasm  and  the  reserves  of  satire. 

The  use  of  plot  in  the  pastoral  was  as  inelastic  as  its  percep- 
tion of  its  own  possibilities  as  comedy  was  false.  Its  devices 
were  worn  threadbare  with  repetition.  The  inconstant  lover, 
the  untrue  friend,  the  lovers'  merry-go-round  in  which  everybody 
loves  somebody  who  does  not  love  him,  concealed  identity 
through  disguise  or  ignorance,  discovery  of  gentle  birth,  super- 
natural betrothal,  and  the  assault  of  deity  or  nobility  upon  inno- 
cence and  insignificance,  were  used  again  and  again.  Types  of 
character,  too,  were  repeated.  Character  in  a  certain  sense 
interlaces  with  the  plot  device,  as  the  pastoral  play  had  scarcely 
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more  for  a  plot  than  a  character  type  or  a  series  of  character  types. 
The  heartfree,  invincible  shepherd  who  is  conquered,  the  lustful 
shepherdess,  the  good  old  shepherd,  the  faithful  shepherd,  the 
chaste  shepherdess,  the  priest,  the  satyr,  the  stem  father,  the 
lustful  royal  lover.  Deity,  are  all  types  at  once  recognizable.  The 
shepherdess  disguised  as  a  man  became  popular  after  the  Res- 
toration. The  localities  where  these  plays  were  laid  suffered  a 
general  change  during  this  period.  Sicily  and  Arcadia  do  not 
predominate ;  the  habitat,  the  setting  may  be  anywhere :  Cuba, 
Greece,  England,  Scotland,  Italian  groves,  India,  Sidon,  and 
only  rarely  in  Arcadia  or  Sicily. 

The  entire  absence  of  cause  and  effect  in  pastoral  drama  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  was  very  necessary  for  it  to  take  refuge  in  some 
type  device,  some  conventional  champfering.  For  the  pastoral 
shows  no  insight  into  human  nature;  it  invariably  substitutes 
superficial,  mechanical  confusions  for  the  vital  entanglements 
and  difficulties  of  real  life.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  un- 
adapted  for  tragedy  and  except  for  an  occasional  throe  does  not 
seem  to  have  aspired  after  tragedy  —  in  fact  it  seems  to  have  been 
serenely  unconscious  of  it.  Tragedy  must  find  its  counterpart 
in  real  life  to  be  either  vital  or  interesting;  if  such  be  the  truth, 
then  Gay's  "Dione"  is  a  mistaken  attempt,  without  altering 
the  nature  to  prove  the  capacity  of  pastoral  drama  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

If  pleasure  is  the  aim  of  comedy,  then  the  coarse  burlesques  of 
this  period  are  a  revelation  of  that  in  which  the  people  delighted ; 
if  correction  is  the  aim  of  comedy,  then  these  dramatic  pastorals 
absolutely  failed,  pushed  by  compulsion  from  "Love  in  a  Rid- 
dle" to  "Damon  and  Phillida.*'  As  English  comedy  dealt  in- 
creasingly with  the  actual  it  is  small  wonder  that,  despite  its 
efforts,  the  dramatic  pastoral  became  more  and  more  unpopular. 
Pastoralists  showed  their  recognition  of  the  general  trend  of 
English  comedy  to  use  contemporary  setting  and  events,  but  in 
their  attempts  to  change  the  nature  of  that  which  could  exist 
legitimately  only  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  they  hastened  its 
downfall.  Singularly  devoid  of  humor  and  of  perception  of  its 
own  possibilities,  this  species  of  drama  became  the  more  easily 
a  laughing  stock. 
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At  the  best,  the  pastoral  was  never  a  virile  species  of  drama, 
for  its  stronghold  lay  in  a  sentimental  conception  of  life.  It  had 
no  innate  moral  purpose,  and  losing  the  aesthetic,  as  it  had  prac- 
tically by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  lost  all.  It 
occasionally  assumed  a  moral  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
"Faithful  Shepherdess,'*  in  Crowne's  "Calisto,**  or  in  Gibber's 
"Love  in  a  Riddle.'*  But  the  moral  tone  appeared  only  to  suf- 
fer a  quick  compulsion  of  silence,  whether  in  the  main  plot  or 
sub-plot.  Often  an  author,  as  for  example  Gibber,  would  con- 
scientiously locate  all  his  indecencies  in  the  sub-plot,  which  in- 
variably "took"  and  sometimes  managed  to  support  the  central 
story.  These  plays  were  not  so  much  immoral  as  indecent,  if 
one  can  make  such  a  distinction;  immorality  does  not  always 
imply  coarseness  or  grossness,  two  distinctive  traits  of  the  ma- 
jority of  pastoral  plays  appearing  after  1660.  Even  where  the 
pastoral  boldly  condemned  a  vice  it  dwelt  so  upon  the  details  of 
the  evil  that  it  "expressed  too  much  of  the  vice  which  it  de- 
cried." Ward  says  that  there  are  two  forces  which  no  dramatic 
literature  can  afford  to  neglect:  national  traditions  and  "the 
enduring  principles  of  moral  law  and  order.** 

At  their  best,  pastoral  plays  had  idealized  love,  tenaciously  fol- 
lowed an  aesthetic  ideal,  if  not  a  moral  one,  and  displayed  a  deli- 
cate, if  conventional,  appreciation  of  nature  and  a  beauty  of 
language  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  After  the  Restoration,  they 
rapidly  degenerated,  they  travestied  love,  their  motive  was  sen- 
timental or  farcical,  they  ignored  nature  and  used  a  cheap  and 
tawdry  language.  The  only  condition  upon  which  their  trifling 
multiplicity  existed  was  that  they  should  perish  quickly.  The 
century  was  weary  of  them,  and  the  farm  play,  perhaps  nourished 
by  the  pastoral,  was  decidedly  more  to  the  taste  of  the  public. 

If  the  pastoral  drama  had  not  been  marked  for  death,  then  the 

end  of  the  century,  with  its  new  lyric  beauty,  its  Burns,  its 

visionary  Blake,  its  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  was  the  moment  when  it 

would  have  been  revivified,  retouched  with  life,  and  not,  as  it 

was,  cast  aside,  its  poetic  beauty  utterly  dissipated  in  metre, 

word  and  thought. 

Jeannette  Marks. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  IDEALS  IN  COMMERCE,  FINANCE, 
AND  MORALS* 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  under  any  circumstances  to  address 
your  Association,  but  it  is  especially  interesting  to  be  asked  just 
now  to  speak  to  the  Bankers*  Association  of  Philadelphia  on 
American  ideals,  for  you  are  truly  representative  of  that  great 
body  of  bankers  that  exercise  so  commanding  an  influence  in  the 
nation's  life. 

In  every  community  you  are  judges  not  simply  of  material 
values  but  of  men.  You  set  the  standards  of  confidence  and 
trust  in  your  peculiar  domain.  Your  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities are  as  sacred  as  are  those  of  judges  in  courts  of  justice. 
Outside  of  that  large  body  of  people  whose  simple  life  and 
modest  income  proclaim  their  financial  standing,  any  man  or 
any  corporation  that  pretends  to  public  confidence  but  fails  to 
secure  a  vote  of  confidence  from  you,  is  to  that  extent  hampered 
if  not  discredited.  Your  power  is  enormous ;  you  are  guardians 
of  the  gravest  trust.  What  it  means  to  abuse  that  power  and 
to  betray  that  trust  has  never  been  more  drastically  revealed  than 
in  our  immediate  past.  When,  however,  full  cognizance  has 
been  taken  of  all  known  abuses  and  betrayals,  and  those  not  yet 
known  have  been  discounted,  it  remains  true  that  American 
bankers  as  a  whole  have  been  guided  by  American  ideals  in  the 
use  of  their  power  and  in  the  administration  of  their  trust.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  confidence  at  home  in  the  face  of  stringency 
and  difficulty,  by  the  financial  credit  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  and  by  the  maintenance  of  that  credit  in 
every  emergency  of  its  history.  But  character  is  not  a  finished 
product.  It  is  always  in  danger,  which  means  that  it  is  always 
in  a  struggle  for  greater  heights.  With  all  professions  and 
classes  of  men  you  have  your  problems  and  will  always  have  your 
struggle  to  realize  more  fully  in  practice  American  ideals. 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Bankers*  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Philadelphia  Group,  on  Thursday,  February  27, 
1908,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford, 
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There  is  but  one  kind  of  American  ideals.  There  is  not  one 
standard  for  commerce,  another  for  finance  and  another  for 
morals.  Man  is  responsible  for  these,  as  he  is  for  every  other 
phase  of  human  experience.  Set  the  standard  for  man  and  you 
have  set  the  standard  for  all  that  man  does.  In  modem  civiliza- 
tion we  are  pushing  that  principle  still  further  in  its  application. 
The  standard  for  man  is  the  standard  for  any  company  of  men. 
The  barbarous  adage  that  ** corporations  have  no  souls"  is  marked 
for  doom.  It  is  giving  place  to  the  most  glorious  principle  of 
modem  civilization,  namely,  that  as  in  combination  men  can  do 
more,  acquire  more,  be  more;  so  in  combination  they  shall  be 
held  to  more  responsibility.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
civilization  is  capacity  to  fulfill  relations.  A  barbarous  people 
are  incapable  of  fulfilling  relations  or  of  forming  combinations  on 
any  extended  scale.  A  written  language,  a  literature  is  the  con- 
dition of  transformation  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  as  writ- 
ten laws  are  the  condition  of  developing  government  and  liberty. 
Until  there  is  this  medium  for  recording  and  preserving  what 
man  does,  thinks  and  says,  there  is  no  permanent  basis  upon 
which  to  construct  and  develop  a  civilization.  A  living  litera- 
ture and  a  living  body  of  laws  are  the  signs  of  a  growing  civili- 
zation. A  crystallized  literature  or  body  of  laws  is  the  sign  of 
a  dead  civilization.  A  growing  civilization  demands  a  growth  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  it ;  an  ever  widening  increase  in  coop- 
erative relations,  the  creation  of  new  laws  to  regulate  new  rela- 
tions, and  above  all  the  development  of  moral  power  to  establish 
all  these  in  righteousness.  The  struggle  of  life  everywhere  is  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  moral  ideals.  The  history  of  hu- 
manity is  the  history  of  this  struggle.  The  men  and  the  nations 
who  meet  the  issue  squarely  win  out.  Those  who  avoid  it  or 
dodge  it  go  under.  The  multitudinous  efforts  of  some  men  to 
avoid  the  issue  to-day  is  only  the  more  tragic  because  of  their 
manipulations  to  cloud  the  sky  and  thus  avoid  the  moral  issue. 

At  a  time  in  our  early  history  when  politicians,  impelled  by 

prejudice  and  self-seeking,  were  using  every  scheme  and  device 

to  discredit  and  thwart  Washington's  administration,  he  wrote 

two  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  which  I  hav^  taken 

the  following  passages: 
14 
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''I  have  never  since  I  have  been  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government  seen  a  crisis  which  in  my  opinion  has  been  so  preg- 
nant with  interesting  events,  nor  one  from  which  more  is  to  be 

apprehended No    stone    has    been   left  unturned  that 

could  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  arrant  mis- 
representation of  facts All  these  things  do  not  shake  my 

determination  ....  for  there  is  but  one  straight  course  and 
that  is  to  seek  truth  and  to  pursue  it  steadily." 

George  Washington  wrote  these  words,  and  in  doing  so  set 
the  standard  of  American  ideals.  That  standard  has  never  been 
lowered.  The  nation  has  moved  and  is  moving  steadily  toward 
it.  We  are  not  content  to  repeat  Washington's  maxim  of 
"friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  entangling  alliances  with 
none,"  but  to  use  it  as  a  working  principle.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  conceded  that  the  founders  of  the  Government 
imagined  that  we  would  remain  an  isolated  nation.  In  taking 
its  place  actively  among  the  nations  America  has  come  to  occu- 
py a  unique  position.  Not  only  are  we  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  nations,  but  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  friendly,  nations 
that  were  at  war.  We  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  an 
International  Court  of  Arbitration  in  a  way  that  no  other  nation 
was  free  to  do.  Our  treatment  of  Cuba  finds  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory, while  the  return  by  this  Government  to  China  of  ;(i2,ooo,- 
000  of  the  indemnity  fund  is  a  crowning  testimony  to  the  nation's 
progress  toward  its  ideals. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message,  always  recognized  by 
intelligent  Americans  loyal  to  American  ideals  as  an  epoch- 
making  document,  and  now  recognized  in  England  as  the  basis 
of  the  better  understanding  and  the  deeper  mutual  self-respect 
between  the  two  peoples,  is  only  another  instance  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  this  nation  in  international  affairs.  The  risk  of 
war  with  a  great  nation  was  frankly  taken  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  a  helpless  people  and  in  defense  of  American  self-respect. 
That  self-respect  was  involved  in  maintaining  an  American 
policy  avowedly  adopted  in  the  interest  of  permanent  peace  on 
this  continent.  All  parties  in  both  houses  of  Congress  unani- 
mously endorsed  Mr.  Cleveland's  message.  It  was  the  best 
possible  road  to  peace,    It  wa3  so  intended  and  it  so  ended. 
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Another  striking  witness  to  the  character  of  American  ideals 
was  given  by  Secretary  Taft  just  before  beginning  his  long 
Eastern  trip.  While  the  movement  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
was  under  discussion  at  Oyster  Bay,  I  asked  Mr.  Taft  if  there 
was  any  foundation  whatever  for  the  talk  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
His  reply,  especially  as  coming  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
from  one  whose  position  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  army  and  navy 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  great  nation  such  as  ours  is  well 
known,  was  a  stimulating  interpretation  of  American  ideals.  It 
is  significant  that  Mr.  Taft  used  practically  the  same  words  in  a 
public  address  in  Japan  a  few  weeks  later: 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "that  we  will  have  war  with 
Japan.  No  reasons  exist  that  would  justify  it.  Certainly 
everything  would  be  done  to  avoid  the  possibility.  But  do  you 
know  my  supreme  reason  for  desiring  peace  ?  If  we  went  to  war 
with  a  distant  nation  like  Japan,  we  should  be  forced  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  every  emergency  to  concentrate  our  attention  as  a 
people  upon  war,  and  become,  as  we  most  surely  would  become, 
the  greatest  naval  and  war  power  on  earth.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  greater  calamity  than  that  our  peace-loving  nation  should  be 
turned  into  such  a  power.** 

American  ideals  as  they  concern  other  nations  are  more  clear- 
ly seen  in  perspective,  but  the  struggle  for  those  ideals  within 
the  nation  itself  is  none  the  less  real,  nor  the  progress  the  less 
marked.  The  man  who  has  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  bar  of 
moral  standards  every  phase  of  our  life  as  a  people,  both  in  home 
and  foreign  relations,  has  received  the  most  overwhelming  sup- 
port given  to  any  President  since  Washington.  The  significance 
of  the  stand  the  American  people  have  thus  taken  transcends  all 
personal  and  party  considerations.  It  is  to  be  found  not  merely 
in  what  the  people  think  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  but  in  their 
attitude  toward  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  stands  for.  He  has 
created  no  new  standards,  but  because  of  his  undaunted  faith  in, 
and  his  absolute  loyalty  to,  American  ideals,  he  has  been  able  to 
arouse  in  the  average  American  citizen  a  desire  to  put  those 
ideals  into  practice  as  no  other  man  in  our  history  has  done. 

But  this  is  not  all.  So  essentially  unselfish  and  simple  are 
American  ideals  that  under  his  leadership  the  peoples  of  the 
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world  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  what  the  American 
people  are  trying  to  accomplish  through  him,  and  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  history  have  pronounced  it  good.  Publicity,  right- 
eousness and  peace  have  become  so  linked  together  that  the 
enemy  of  one  is  seen  to  be  the  enemy  of  all.  Opposition  to 
publicity  raises  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  actual  charge,  of  a 
desire  to  cover  something  up.  Righteousness  and  peace  do  not 
exist  where  things  are  covered  up.  Peace  at  any  price  means 
the  substitution  of  commercialism  for  righteousness.  To  buy 
peace  for  commercial  advantage  is  as  criminal  as  to  bargain  for 
prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good  or  to  induce  men  to 
sacrifice  their  honor  for  pecuniary  gain.  To  buy  anything  at 
other  price  than  value  received  is  to  sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of 
corruption.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  certain  Americans,  or 
certain  types  and  classes  of  Americans,  the  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  people  are  always  and  essentially  moral  and  un- 
selfish. Their  heroes  and  their  history  justify  this  claim. 
Their  life  as  a  people  will  stand  this  high  test. 

Let  us  test  them,  then,  by  what  some  critics  assert  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  commercialism  and  selfishness,  namely 
the  tariff.  For  this  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  tariff  itself,  to  justify  or  to  condemn  it.  It  has 
never  been  universally  accepted  as  a  permanent  issue.  It  is  open 
to  change  and  has  been  from  the  first  a  subject  of  political  strife. 
The  majority  of  the  people  have  been  led  to  sustain  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  to  American  labor  and  to  American  life 
wages  and  advantages  that  enable  them  to  escape  the  suffering 
and  poverty  that  mar  the  life  of  the  older  nations ;  that  for  this 
reason  an  enormous  influx  of  foreigners  seek  our  shores  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  our  civilization  and  of  freer  opportuni- 
ties. Any  political  party,  however,  that  would  venture  to  go 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  platform  of  pro- 
tection for  protection's  sake  in  order  to  secure  a  purely  selfish 
advantage  over  other  nations,  would  be  the  worst  defeated  party 
that  ever  presented  itself  to  American  electors.  Having  said  so 
much  as  to  the  historical  facts,  I  would  do  injustice  to  my  own 
convictions  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  am  essentially  a  tariff  re- 
former.    I  know  of  no  one  pbs^S^  of  legislation  that  directly  and 
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indirectly  has  contributed  more  to  wrong  ideals,  to  actual  miscon- 
duct and  fraud,  than  the  way  in  which  the  tariff  has  been  manip- 
ulated in  behalf  of  special  interests  and  for  political  advantage. 

American  ideals  call  for  equity  in  taxation  ais  well  as  in  privi- 
lege. Selfishness  is  the  enemy  of  all  ideals,  human  and  divine. 
But  economic  selfishness,  the  life  of  man,  corporation  or  nation 
that  is  based  on  economic  ideals,  is  foreign  to  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  American  people.  They  may  be  deceived,  but  they 
do  not  sacrifice  their  ideals.  They  discriminate  with  a  fineness 
that  is  inspiring,  in  favor  of  the  men  of  exalted  ideals. 

When  President  Harrison  retired  from  the  Presidency,  he  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity at  a  price  which  no  professor  of  law  however  great  com- 
manded. He  accepted  the  offer  and  delivered  the  lectures. 
Mr.  Bryan,  after  his  first  defeat  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  con- 
tracted with  a  manager,  so  it  was  reported,  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  South  at  $1^000  a  lecture.  Tens  of  thousands 
had  hung  upon  his  every  word  when  he  spoke  to  them  as  a  can- 
didate of  a  great  party  for  the  Presidency.  At  his  first  lecture 
in  Atlanta  only  a  few  hundred  were  found  willing  to  hear  Mr. 
Bryan  as  a  speaker  for  profit.  After  the  Civil  War  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  received  offers  to  lend  the  fame  of  his  great  name 
to  many  enterprises.  All  alike  were  declined.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  him  head  of  a  large  house  to  represent  Southern  com- 
merce, he  was  to  reside  in  New  York,  and  have  placed  at  his 
disposal  an  immense  sum  of  money.  In  declining  this  offer,  he 
said:  "I  am  grateful,  but  I  have  a  self-imposed  task  which  I 
must  accomplish.  I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South  in 
battle.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  die  on  the  field.  I  shall 
devote  my  remaining  energies  to  training  young  men  to  do  their 
duty  in  life." 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  there  are  bankers,  as  there  arc 
men  of  every  calling  and  walk  in  American  life,  who  would  emu- 
late General  Lee's  example.  They  would  preserve  in  undimin- 
ished sanctity  the  fame  of  a  people's  confidence. 

Silas  McBbb. 
The  Churchman,  New  York  City. 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  ITS  ATTENDANT  EVILS 

"The  employment  of  children  in  factories  depresses  wages, 
destroys  homes  and  depreciates  the  human  stock.  Whatever 
interferes  with  the  proper  education  and  nurture  of  the  child 
contradicts  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  We  call  then  on 
Christian  employers  and  on  Christian  parents  to  endeavor  after 
such  betterment  of  the  local  and  general  laws  as  shall  make  the 
labor  of  children  impossible  in  this  Christian  country." — Reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1904,  and  repeated  in  substance  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1907. 

This  resolution,  said  to  have  been  framed  by  that  great  friend 
of  the  children,  Jacob  Riis,  contains  so  admirable  a  summary  of 
the  evils  that  attend  the  child  labor  system  as  to  warrant  its  use 
as  a  text  for  this  article:  "Depresses  wages,  destroys  homes, 
depreciates  the  human  stock" — this  is  the  indictment  presented 
against  the  institution. 

The  January  number  of  The  Sewanee  Review  contained  two 
important  articles  on  education  in  the  South,  one  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  on  "The  School  as  an  Exponent  of  Democra- 
cy," and  the  other  by  George  F.  Milton,  on  "Compulsory  Educa- 
tion in  the  Southern  States."  It  may  be  easily  proved  that  the 
greatest  foe  of  democracy  in  this  nation  is  the  child  labor  system, 
and  by  the  same  token,  the  most  effective  promoter  of  illiteracy. 
A  third  article  in  the  same  number,  by  Winifred  Snow,  was  a 
charming  dissertation  on  "The  Child  in  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature."  There  is  another  view  of  the  child  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  we  have  con- 
siderable mention  in  its  literature,  and  that  is,  the  child  as  an 
industrial  asset.  For  in  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  to  be  found  the  beginnings  of  the  child  labor  evil,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  that  there  began  the  protest 
against  it  by  way  of  parliamentary  action.  Defoe  was  filled 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  description  of  a  district  in  which  "scarce 
anything  of  five  years  old,"  but  could  earn  its  own  living.  In 
an  account  of  the  workhouses  of  England,  written  in  1732,  the 
writer  says :  "They  that  pick  oakum  are  continually  refreshed  by 
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the  balsamic  odor  of  it ;  the  spinners  and  knitters  with  an  ex- 
ercise so  moderate  that  it  fits  any  age  or  sex,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  qualifies  those  that  are  young  for  most  handicrafts." 
From  an  "Essay  on  Trade,"  published  in  1770,  we  extract  this 
quotation:  "Being  constantly  employed  at  least  twelve  hours  a 
day,  ....  we  hope  the  rising  generation  will  be  so  habituated 
to  constant  employment  that  it  will  at  length  prove  agreeable 

and  entertaining  to  them From  children  thus  trained  up 

to  constant  labor  we  may  venture  to  hope  the  lowering  of  the 
price." 

Yet  in  this  twentieth  century,  two  of  our  Southern  States, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  still  allow  by  law  the  employment 
of  children  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  hours  being  sixty-six  a 
week,  which,  with  the  half-holiday  given  on  Saturday,  means 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  the  first  five  working  days.  And  Georgia 
allows  children  as  young  as  ten,  who  are  already  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  orphans,  or  the  children  of  dependent  parents,  to 
work  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  both  States  allow  children  of 
fourteen  to  work  a  twelve-hour  night. 

But  the  first  recorded  protest  against  this  evil  also  belongs  to 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  protest  was 
such  sound  doctrine  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  own  problem  to- 
day. The  physicians  of  Manchester,  England,  attributed  an 
epidemic  of  fever  in  the  Radcliffe  Cotton  Works,  in  part,  to 
"the  injury  done  to  young  persons  through  confinement  and  too 
long-continued  labor For  the  active  recreations  of  child- 
hood and  youth  are  necessary  to  the  growth  and  right  conforma- 
tion of  the  human  body.  And  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from 
suggesting  this  further  important  consideration,  that  the  rising 
generation  should  not  be  debarred  from  all  opportunities  of  in- 
struction at  the  only  season  in  life  at  which  they  can  be  properly 
improved."  This  was  in  1784;  and  again  in  1796  the  Manches- 
ter Board  of  Health  passed  the  following  resolution:  "The  un- 
timely labor  of  the  night  and  the  protracted  labor  of  the  day, 
with  respect  to  children,  not  only  tend  to  diminish  future  expec- 
tations as  to  the  general  sum  of  life  and  industry,  by  impairing 
the  strength  and  destroying  the  vital  stamina  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, but  it  too  often  gives  encouragement  to  idleness,  extrav- 
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agance  and  profligacy  in  the  parents,  who,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  nature,  subsist  by  the  oppression  of  their  offspring."  And 
they  recommend  "parliamentary  aid  to  establish  a  general  sys- 
tem of  laws  for  the  wise,  humane,  and  equal  government  of  all 
such  works." 

The  first  factory  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1802,  limit- 
ing the  hours  to  twelve  a  day,  forbidding  night  work  for  children 
of  tender  years,  providing  for  factory  inspection  and  securing 
the  instruction  bf  appentices  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  hundred  years  of  battle  for  a  proper 
standard  of  legislation  on  this  vital  subject,  to  which  England 
has  but  just  attained.  If  it  were  not  such  a  tragedy  that  the 
remedial  measures  should  have  been  so  slowly  adopted,  it  would 
be  a  humorous  study,  the  various  protests  of  the  manufacturers 
and  other  employers  of  child  labor  to  the  effect  that  their  busi- 
ness would  be  ruined  by  the  next  small  advance  proposed. 
Dickens  satirizes  this  in  "Hard  Times,"  when  he  mentions  how 
often  Coketown  had  been  "destroyed"  and  how  often  the  ulti- 
matum had  been  delivered  by  the  factory  owners  that  they 
would  prefer  pitching  their  mills  "into  the  Atlantic  ocean" 
rather  than  submit  to  the  proposed  restriction,  whatever  it  hap^ 
pened  to  be.  They  were  the  advocates  of  the  last  abuse  and  the 
opponents  of  the  next  reform.  Robert  Owen,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  are  the  three  great  names  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, factory  owners  all  of  them,  in  their  protest  against  the 
child  labor  evil.  And  now  that  the  proper  standard  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  effective  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  reached, 
an  English  authority  testifies  that  "in  spite  of  keenest  foreign 
competition,  the  Lancashire  cotton  mill,  in  point  of  technical 
efficiency,  now  leads  the  world,  and  the  Lancashire  cotton  spin- 
ner, once  in  the  lowest  depths  of  social  degradation,  now  occu- 
pies, as  regards  the  general  standard  of  life  as  a  whole  trade, 
perhaps  the  foremost  position  among  English  wage-earners." 
So  much  for  the  economic  folly  of  child  labor. 

But  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  unchecked  abuses  left  its 
mark  upon  national  life  and  vigor.  It  had  been  foretold,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  Manchester  physicians.  Lord  Macaulay,  at 
first  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  called  "Manchesterism,"  that 
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economic  laws  would  bring  their  own  cure  of  this  and  kindred 
evils,  later  became  deeply  aroused  on  the  subject  and  an  advo- 
cate of  child  labor  laws  in  Parliament.  He  argued  that  "intense 
labor,  beginning  too  early  in  life,  continued  too  long  every  day, 
stunting  the  growth  of  the  mind,  leaving  no  time  for  healthful 
exercise,  no  time  for  intellectual  culture  must  impair  all  those 
high  qualities  that  have  made  our  country  great. '  *  And  he  made 
this  prophecy,  which  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter:  "Your 
overworked  boys  will  become  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of  men, 
the  parents  of  a  more  feeble  progeny ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before 
the  deterioration  of  the  laborer  will  injuriously  affect  those  very 
industries  to  which  his  physical  and  moral  interests  have  been 
sacrificed." 

Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world  wondered  why  it  took 
so  long,  and  at  such  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  for  that 
mighty  empire  to  conquer  a  handful  of  South  African  farmers. 
Great  Britain  had  to  put  320,000  soldiers  in  the  field  against 
the  Boer  army  of  28,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war  was  won 
at  last  by  the  Colonials,  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.  And  Eng- 
land began  in  humiliation  and  at  first  with  secrecy  to  study  the 
causes  of  her  loss  of  prestige.  Meanwhile  the  papers  and  the 
magazines  began  to  present  their  own  theories.  Dr.  Robert 
Jones,  an  eminent  London  physician,  wrote  to  TAe  Times  that 
insanity  among  the  masses  was  constantly  increasing  and  that 
out  of  one  thousand  consecutive  cases  of  males  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  examined  by  himself,  the  average 
weight  and  stature  were  so  far  below  the  normal  that,  he  con- 
cluded, "there  is  an  alarming  impairment  of  the  national 
physique."  The  president  of  a  Manchester  improvement  asso- 
ciation testified  that  there  were  large  districts  in  which  there 
were  "no  well  grown  children  or  men  and  women  except  those 
who  have  been  born  in  the  country" — which  was  the  natural 
result  of  "Manchesterism,"  of  course.  During  the  period  when 
regiments  were  being  patched  together  to  be  sent  to  the  front, 
a  London  newspaper  published  the  startling  statement  that  out 
of  11,000  men  examined  in  Manchester,  10,000  were  rejected, 
and  that  after  the  standards  had  been  lowered  again  and  again 
and  the  tests  made  as  conveniently  easy.     The  news  came  back 
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from  Africa  that  these  regiments  never  reached  the  firing  line, 
but  were  swept  ofiE  by  enteric  fever  before  they  found  the  front. 
As  one  of  the  magazines  expressed  it,  "The  men  that  faced  the 

Malakoff  and  stormed  Sebastopol  were  no  more When 

the  typical  Englishman  that  went  to  war  —  the  John  Bull  of  tra- 
dition — was  broad-shouldered  and  deep-chested,  a  ruddy-cheeked 
giant,  then  the  brawn  and  endurance  of  the  Englishman  were  a 
proverb.  Against  him  Hooligan,  anaemic,  neurotic,  emaciated, 
too  often  degenerate,  dull  of  wit  and  feeble  of  will,  showed  like 
a  figure  of  fright.*' 

Then  a  formidable  series  of  blue-books  were  published  on  the 
theme  that  was  occupying  so  deeply  the  English  mind.  From 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  we  select  one  or  two  ab- 
stracts. In  the  enlistment  reports  the  following  figures  are  sug- 
gestive : 

1897  —  Number  medically  inspected,  59,986;  total  rejections,  22,813 
1898 — Number  medically  inspected,  66,501 ;  total  rejections,  23,287 
1899  —  Number  medically  inspected,  68/:>59;  ^o^*  rejections,  ^5,393 
1900 —  Number  medically  inspected,  84,402 ;  total  rejections,  23,105 
1901  —  Number  medically  inspected,  76,750;  total  rejections,  22,286 

In  connection  with  this  is  the  statement  in  the  British 
Sessional  papers:  "When  examining  these  totals  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  represent  anything  like  the  total 
number  of  the  rejection  of  candidates  for  enlistment  into  the 
army.  A  large  number  of  men  are  rejected  by  the  recruiters 
themselves  for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  and  in  consequence 
are  never  medically  inspected,  and  do  not  appear  in  any 
returns.'* 

In  the  same  report  we  have  this  testimony  from  Dr.  Neston, 
of  Newcastle:  * 'There  is  an  undoubted  falling  off  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  infants  vaccinated  and  young  persons  presented 
for  employment  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century."  Says 
Factory  Inspector  Harry  Wilson:  "Personally,  the  poorest 
specimens  of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen,  both  men  and  women, 
are  working  in  the  preparing  and  spinning  departments  of  certain 
Dundee  jute  mills." 

Now  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  observe  this  physical 
degeneration  in  the  older  manufacturing  States  of  New  England 
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and  Pennsyvlania,  for  the  reason  that  on  account  of  the  low 
wages  of  the  textile  industries,  as  compared  with  the  skilled 
trades  where  the  labor  of  adult  men  is  desired,  there  has  been  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  nationality  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives. 
The  native  Americans  soon  left  the  cotton  mills  for  industries 
presenting  better  conditions  as  to  hours  and  wages.  Their 
place  was  taken  by  English  and  Irish  and  Scotch  immigrants. 
These  in  turn  have  gone  into  other  employments  and  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  French  Canadians,  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Greeks. 

But  in  the  South,  it  is  the  same  English  stock  that  has  de- 
generated in  England  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  negro 
has  proved  a  failure  thus  far  as  a  mill  operative.  There  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  foreign  immigration  for  the  South.  And 
the  process  of  deterioration  is  now  going  on.  There  has  already 
developed  a  cotton-mill  type.  Lieutenant-Governor  Winston, 
of  North  Carolina,  has  said  that  in  his  career  on  the  bench,  as  a 
Superior  Court  Judge,  he  could  recognize  a  man  from  the  cotton 
mills  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  court  room,  and  he  personally 
opposed  the  erection  of  a  cotton  mill  in  his  home  town  as  a  det- 
riment to  the  community  under  the  existing  child  labor  system. 

A  young  South  Carolinian,  recently  returned  from  military 
service  in  the  Philippines,  has  the  same  story  to  tell  about  the 
inability  of  the  recruiting  officers  to  find  suitable  material  for 
soldiers  in  the  cotton  mill  communities  of  his  State.  "The  em- 
ployment of  children  in  factories  ....  depreciates  the  human 
stock" — to  revert  to  our  text. 

We  presume  that  there  is  no  controversy  over  the  statement 
that  "whatever  interferes  with  the  proper  education  and  nur- 
ture of  the  child  contradicts  the  best  interests  of  the  nation." 
Says  the  Manufacturers  Record^  thej  most  conspicuous  oppo- 
nent of  child  labor  legislation  in  this  country,  in  its  issue  of 
January  30,  1908:  "The  cotton  mills  of  the  South  have  been 
the  most  efficient  agencies  for  education  in  the  South  in  the 
past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years."  Let  us  examine  that  state- 
ment. 

There  is  now  being  conducted  a  federal  investigation  of  the 
labor  of  children  and  women  in  industry  and  the  report  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Labor  may  confirm  or  may  upset  the  theories  that 
have  been  based  on  the  census  statistics  of  1900.  The  enact- 
ment of  child  labor  laws  in  all  the  Southern  States  (for  at  this 
writing  it  seems  probable  that  Mississippi  will  adopt  one  at  the 
present  legislative  session),  although  these  laws  have  been  for 
the  most  part  rendered  ineffective  by  numerous  exemptions,  the 
want  of  compulsory  education,  and  the  absence  of  factory  in- 
spection, has  tended  to  the  improvement  of  conditions.  Public 
sentiment  is  a  powerful  influence  with  the  class  of  men  in  the 
South  who  own  and  control  the  tex  tile  industry  and  the  putting 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  simple  principle  of  State  regula- 
tion of  child  labor  has  had  an  excellent  moral  effect  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  these  laws  have 
been  almost  universally  violated,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
and  the  statistics  of  1900  are  the  only  authoritative  ones  to 
which  we  can  appeal. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas,  the 
centre  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  the  South,  one  cotton  mill 
operative  out  of  three  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  For 
these  three  States  997  children  under  ten  were  reported  by  the 
enumerators  as  at  work  in  the  mills,  though  their  instructions 
did  not  call  for  such  reports.  In  the  Northern  States,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  workers  to  adults  was  one  to  ten.  The  Blue 
Book^  a  textile  directory  corrected  annually,  showed  in  1907, 
209,000  operatives.  Thirty  per  cent  of  this  number  would  be 
62,700!  When  the  absence  of  birth  records  are  considered,  the 
desire  of  parents  to  put  their  children  to  work  that  they  **may 
subsist  by  the  oppression  of  their  offspring,"  the  demand  for 
labor  in  the  mills  that  has  often  rendered  it  impossible  to  secure 
sufficient  adult  help,  and  the  complaisance  of  factory  superinten- 
dents at  admitting  children  under  age  when  their  parents  say 
that  they  are  over  the  legal  age,  it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  there  are  sixty  thousand  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  A  recent  investigation  of  over  half  the  cotton 
mills  of  Mississippi  disclosed  the  fact  that  on  a  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  under 
fourteen.  In  one  mill  the  percentage  was  as  high  as  forty  per 
cent.     A  recent  most  friendly  investigation  of  South  Carolina 
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mills  showed  i,5CX)  children  employed  under  twelve  years 
of  age. 

And  now  for  the  consideration  of  the  cotton  mill  as  the  pro- 
moter of  education.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  larger  and  more 
successful  mills  have  done  a  great  deal  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  do  in  the  building  of  school-houses  and  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Although  this  is  also  true,  that  if 
they  had  allowed  the  extra  tax  for  school  purposes  which  many 
Southern  communities  have  voted  upon  themselves,  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  considerably  more  for  education  -—  charity  thus 
becoming  an  economy.  But  what  boots  it  to  build  schools  and 
employ  teachers  if  the  mill  all  the  time  makes  its  imperative  de- 
mand for  the  labor  of  the  children  and  empties  the  schools  of  the 
children  ? 

The  census  figures  show  that  in  North  Carolina  the  general 
white  illiteracy  for  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  is 
16.6  per  cent.  But  the  illiteracy  of  the  factory  children  between 
these  ages  is  50  per  cent.  In  South  Carolina  the  corresponding 
figures  are  14.8  per  cent  and  48.5  percent.  In  Georgia,  10.4 
per  cent  and  44  per  cent.  That  is,  the  illiteracy  of  the  children 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  factory  families  is  from 
three  to  four  times  as  great  as  the  illiteracy  of  the  white  children 
in  the  State  at  large.  Moreover,  the  general  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy includes  that  of  the  mill  villages.  Considering  the  num- 
bers of  the  children  now  gathered  at  the  factories  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  problem  of  white  illiteracy  could  be  solved 
for  our  generation  if  the  children  of  the  factories  were  sent  to 
school.  In  the  investigation  just  mentioned  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  Mississippi,  in  1907,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found 
to  be  illiterate. 

I  visited  a  typical  country  cotton  mill  in  Georgia  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Georgia  child  labor  law.  The  school  had  been 
built  by  the  corporation  and  a  large  part  of  the  teachers*  salaries 
was  paid  from  the  corporation's  funds.  The  enrollment  was 
found  to  be  ninety.  The  attendance  averaged  about  thirty. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  was  nine  years.  Twenty-two 
children  had  left  the  school  for  the  mill  during  the  session  and 
eight  of  the  thirty  children  then  attending  school  had  been  at 
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work  in  the  mill.  Of  those  who  had  left  the  school  for  the  mill 
one  was  seven,  five  were  eight,  two  were  nine,  three  were  ten, 
four  were  eleven  and  two  were  twelve  years  of  age. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  children  of  the  mills  have  come  from 
districts  where  they  had  no  school  advantages  and  that  their 
illiteracy  should  not  be  charged  to  the  mills.  But  these  are 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  and  one  year  of 
schooling  would  enable  them  to  read  "See  the  old  hen,"  and 
prevent  their  being  classed  as  illiterates!  It  is  a  painful  fact  to 
record  in  this  connection,  that  when  the  Georgia  Legislature 
was  considering,  in  1906,  the  present  child  labor  bill,  the 
Georgia  Industrial  Association  made  its  main  attack  upon  the 
provision  requiring  children  under  eighteen  to  attend  school 
three  months  of  one  year  as  a  prerequisite  to  employment  the 
following  year,  and  the  same  body  of  manufacturers  asked  the 
Attorney-General  for  an  opinion  whether  instruction  in  a  night 
school  would  be  a  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  law  as 
passed.  The  Attorney-General  made  answer  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Legislature  was  aiming  at  the  protection  of  the  children,  not 
their  destruction,  and  he  considered  that  the  requirement  that 
the  children  attend  school  at  night  after  working  twelve  hours  a 
day  tended  to  their  destruction. 

It  should  be  said  in  justice  that  a  few  conspicuous  mills  are 
encouraging  the  education  of  children  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
have  advocated  compulsory  education  up  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
But  the  very  fact  that  these  few  mills  are  always  mentioned  in 
the  apologies  for  the  child  labor  evil  is  proof  that  they  are  excep- 
tional. And  while  North  Carolina  has  passed  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  by  means  of  which  any  school  district  may  vote  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
mill  district  so  voting,  and  that  could  be  easily  accomplished  if 
the  mill  management  desired  to  exert  its  influence  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Referring  again  to  the  article  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  in  the 
January  Sewanee  Review,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  average 
cotton  mill  community  isthe  poorest  place  in  the  world  for  train- 
ing the  citizens  of  a  democracy.     Children  shut  out  from  school 
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and  shut  within  the  walls  of  a  factory,  finally  becoming  human 
machines  with  a  weary  round  of  labor,  cut  off  by  the  long  hours 
from  association  with  any  but  their  fellows,  will  never  be  fitted 
for  self-government.  The  paternalism  of  the  mill,  its  * 'benevo- 
lent feudalism,"  as  some  one  has  called  it,  the  very  providing  of 
schools  and  churches  and  in  rare  instances,  of  reading  rooms  and 
gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  all  the  gift  of  the  mill,  are  not  condu- 
cive to  self-help.  The  spirit  of  democracy  demands  justice,  not 
charity.  One  mill  president  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Banks  Holt,  of 
North  Carolina,  has  shown  the  better  way.  Feeling  that  a  good 
graded  school  was  a  necessity  in  his  mill  village,  he  proposed  to 
the  people  that  they  vote  the  extra  tax  that  was  needed  for  the 
erection  of  the  school  and  its  adequate  support  through  a  nine 
months'  term.  The  tax  on  property  had  to  be  practically  all 
paid  by  himself.  The  poll-tax  could  be  paid  by  the  employees. 
So  a  great  educational  rally  was  held.  Governor  Aycock  and 
State  Superintendent  Joyner  went  to  the  village  and  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  the  people  voted  the  extra  tax  upon 
the  mill  and  upon  themselves.  And  they  regard  it  as  their 
school  and  patronize  it  as  such  and  respect  themselves  as  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers.     Fratemalism  is  better  than  paternalism. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  child  labor  system  is  that  it  "destroys  homes." 
Child  labor  and  the  labor  of  women  are  always  associated.  The 
adult  man  has  in  large  measure  won  his  fight  for  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages  in  those  industries  that  demand  his  brawn  and 
skill.  He  is  therefore  able  to  support  his  family,  keep  the  wife 
and  mother  at  her  task  of  home-making,  and  send  the  children  to 
school.  But  when  the  wages  are  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  perform  the  work  required,  the  whole  family,  except  the 
very  youngest,  must  be  employed.  The  worker  in  a  steel  mill 
in  Birmingham  makes  as  great  a  wage  as  the  whole  family  can 
make  in  a  cotton  mill  in  the  same  city.  It  seems  to  be  an 
economic  law  that  the  system  of  family  labor  produces  just  so 
much  and  no  more  in  wages  as  the  system  of  adult  male  labor. 
And  where  the  family  is  large,  the  temptation  to  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  becomes  irresistible.  Vagrancy  laws  have 
been  passed  by  several  Southern  States,  but  these  are  and  will 
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be  ineffective  until  the  root-evil  of  child  labor  is  cured.  So  child 
labor  disintegrates  the  family.  "To  be  a  man  too  soon  is  to  be 
a  small  man."  The  bread -winning  child  becomes  independent 
of  parental  restraint.  The  mother  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  most 
ordinary  duties  of  housekeeping.  The  girls  are  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  home-making;  and  early 
marriages  are  the  rule.  In  the  recent  Textile  Conference  held 
in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Garnett  Andrews,  a  prominent  mill  man  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  introduced  a  resolution  recommending 
to  the  Southern  States  that  they  forbid  by  the  law  the  marriage 
of  girls  under  seventeen  or  of  boys  under  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  earnest  support  of  his  resolution  said: 

**I  would  like  to  know  what  worse  labor  there  is  than  taking 
care  of  a  child,  when  the  parents  are  only  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.  It  is  not  right  that  a  woman  should  be  put  to 
bearing  children  at  the  age  of  even  seventeen;  they  are  not 
physically  able  to  take  care  of  a  child,  they  are  not  matured 
themselves.  Right  near  my  mill  is  a  cavalry  post.  These  sol- 
diers are  irresponsible  chaps,  come  around  there  courting  some 
girl  and  marry  her.  We  have  had  girls  married  out  of  our  mill 
at  fourteen  years  of  age.  And  not  long  ago  there  was  a  girl  who 
came  over  there  for  work,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  She  wasn't 
but  fifteen,  and  had  on  short  skirts.  That  was  a  crime  against 
civilization." 

Even  so.  And  the  number  of  deserted  wives  in  these  factory 
districts  is  something  appalling.  There  is  an  exception  in  the 
Georgia  law  providing  that  the  children  of  widows  may  go  to 
work  at  ten  years  of  age  if  their  wages  are  deemed  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  family.  The  law  is  construed  to  include  the 
deserted  wives  as  well,  being  virtually  widows.  All  this  evil  can 
be  traced  to  the  family  disintegration  that  is  the  result  of  the 
employment  of  children. 

I  have  confined  my  attention  to  the  cotton  mill  in  the  South, 
because  the  evil  is  confessedly  greatest  there,  in  this  section, 
and  the  cotton  mill  owners  have  been  the  conspicuous  opponents 
of  child  labor  legislation.  But  already  in  the  South  it  has 
"spread  from  the  cotton  mills"  into  other  industries,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said  of  child  labor  in  England.     The  few  silk  and 
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woolen  mills  of  the  South  employ  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  children.  The  cigar  factories  of  Florida  and  the  tobacco 
factories  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  share  the  same  re- 
proach. In  two  years  the  number  of  child  employees  in  the 
cigar  factories  of  Tampa,  Florida,  had  grown  from  150  to  2,000. 

The  coal  mines  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  em- 
ploy too  many  children  by  far.  The  glass  industry  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  wholesale  employer  of  children,  and  the  system  there 
has  an  advocate  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  a  growing 
evil  in  many  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  industries  of  our 
cities.  One  of  the  most  demoralizing  forms  of  the  system  is  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  street  trades.  The  little  tele- 
graph messengers  are  sent  to  the  worst  quarters  of  our  cities, 
and  soon  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  houses  of 
prostitution. 

And  yet  there  is  a  hopeful  side  to  all  this.  Public  opinion  has 
been  awakened  and  is  expressing  itself  in  restrictive  legislation. 
A  brief  review  of  the  legislative  situation  may  be  of  interest. 

Kentucky  now  has  the  best  child  labor  law  of  any  Southern 
State,  with  an  age  limit  of  fourteen,  the  desired  minimum,  and 
a  fair  system  of  factory  inspection.  Tennessee  comes  next,  with 
a  fourteen-year  age  limit,  factory  and  mine  inspection,  and  a 
sixty-hour  week.  Virginia  has  just  amended  the  child  labor 
law,  raising  the  age  limit  from  twelve  to  thirteen  in  1909,  and 
to  fourteen  in  1910,  the  manufacturers  forcing  this  compromise 
—  alas  for  the  little  toilers  for  whom  the  increased  age  limit  will 
come  too  late!  North  Carolina  last  year  raised  the  age  limit 
from  twelve  to  thirteen,  but  is  still  cursed  with  the  sixty-six- 
hour  week,  which  means  twelve  hours  a  day  for  the  first  five  work- 
ing days,  with  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  more 
night  work  in  the  North  Carolina  mills  than  in  all  the  other 
Southern  States  put  together,  the  age  limit  being  now  fourteen 
for  night  work.  Factory  inspection  has  been  hitherto  a  farce  in 
this  State.  South  Carolina  has  the  worst  law  in  the  Union, 
with  an  age  limit  of  twelve,  but  exempting  the  children  of  any 
age  whose  labor  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  depen- 
dent parent,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  factory  inspection. 
It  should  be  said  that  many  South  Carolina  manufacturers  do 
«5 
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better  than  their  law  allows  them  to  do.  South  Carolina  has  re- 
cently adopted  the  sixty-hour  week,  which  means  an  eleven-hour 
day.  Florida  has  an  age  limit  of  twelve  for  all  occupations 
except  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  but  no  factory  inspec- 
tion. Georgia  has  a  general  age  limit  of  twelve,  with  the 
exemption  at  ten  years  of  age  for  orphans  and  the  children  of 
widows  and  disabled  fathers,  allows  a  sixty-six-hour  week  and 
has  no  factory  inspection.  The  age  limit  for  night  work  is  four- 
teen, and  there  is  the  excellent  provision  heretofore  described, 
which  raises  the  age  limit  to  fourteen  for  children  who  cannot 
read  and  write  and  requires  workers  under  eighteen  to  attend 
school  three  months  of  each  year.  This  provision  has  converted 
many  factory  owners  to  the  doctrine  of  compulsory  education. 
Alabama  has  a  minimum  age  limit  of  twelve,  fourteen  for  night 
work  (eight  hours  for  night  work  for  children  under  sixteen), 
fourteen  for  illiterate  children,  and  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  Georgia  law  for  children  under  sixteen.  It  has  a  sixty - 
hour  week,  and  there  are  two  factory  inspectors.  Mississippi  has 
a  child  labor  bill  before  the  Legislature  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  House,  but  the 
age  limit  was  forced  down  from  fourteen  to  twelve  by  the  manu- 
facturers* lobby.  Louisiana  has  an  age  limit  of  twelve  for  boys 
and  fourteen  for  girls,  and  the  Parish  of  New  Orleans,  where 
most  of  the  children  employed  live,  has  provided  for  factory 
inspection,  and  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  the  inspector,  has  done 
thorough  and  efficient  work.  Louisiana  also  has  a  sixty-hour 
week.  Arkansas  has  a  twelve-year  age  limit,  with  the  unfortu- 
nate exemption  of  ten-year  old  children,  but  raises  the  age  limit 
to  fourteen  for  illiterate  children.  Texas  has  a  minimum  age 
limit  of  twelve  for  factories,  and  sixteen  for  mines.  But  there 
is  no  factory  inspection  in  either  Texas  or  Arkansas.  Oklahoma 
has  made  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  child  labor,  with  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  for  school  attendance,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture is  about  to  pass,  so  my  information  is,  excellent  statutes  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  on  these  subjects. 
In  fact  the  new  State  will  probably  be  a  model  for  the  Southern 
sisterhood  in  this  matter  and  in  others  relating  to  the  protection 
of  children. 
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And  no  one  need  feel  discouraged  over  the  final  outcome,  who 
enlists  in  this  cause.  There  can  be  no  stronger  appeal  than  that 
which  helpless  childhood  makes.  The  future  of  our  country  and 
of  our  race  is  at  stake  in  the  abolition  of  this  curse.  As  in  the 
prophetic  picture  of  the  Golden  Age,  the  little  child  is  leading 
the  way  to  all  social  progress.  And  whether  it  is  our  good  for- 
tune to  see  the  universal  protection  of  the  child  in  all  his  rights, 
the  opportunity  for  the  child  grows  wider  with  each  succeeding 
year,  the  right 

To  seek !    Not  to  be  bound  and  doomed  in  the  dust  I 

And  the  seekers,  the  millions  far-lifting, 
In  the  dim  new  ages  we  know  they  shall  fail — 

Some  crushed,  some  self-lost,  some  drifting 
Back  down  the  slopes — but  the  chance  shall  be  theirs 

And  ten  thousand  touching  the  sun, 
Shall  pull  the  race  upwards  to  the  City  of  Brothers 

Till  on  earth  God's  will  be  done. 
Till  our  streets  shall  be  sunned  with  the  joy  of  children 

And  our  shops  be  busy  with  men 
Toiling  together  the  great  ends  of  the  Earth, 

And  our  homes  be  hallowed  again 
With  the  Mother,  the  Child !    Till  our  schools  shape  souls 

For  an  earth-life  ending  in  skies. 
Till  we  know  that  a  Soul  is  a  Soul,  and  as  such 

Is  holy  before  our  eyes. 

A.  J.  McKelway. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
POLITICAL  CONVENTION 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  great  political  par- 
ties in  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  nominate  their 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  After  a  period  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  the  American  political  system  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science  which  far  surpasses  that  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  parties  hold  their  conventions 
and  nominate  their  candidates  without  the  least  friction  and  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  natural  consequence.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  convention  in  national  politics  was  not  in- 
stantaneous. The  evolution  was  of  slow  growth  and  at  times 
intricate  and  difficult  to  understand. 

The  present  system  of  party  conventions,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, has  been  in  vogue  since  1836.  But  before  we  can  fully  under- 
stand the  causes  which  called  the  convention  into  existence  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  very  inception  of  the  government 
and  scan  its  workings  during  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  convention  was  necessary  .when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  selection  of  the  first  president.  The  name  of 
Washington  was  upon  every  lip.  His  election  was  unanimous. 
There  were  no  parties.  The  war  had  left  the  patriots  united. 
But  after  very  few  years  new  issues  arose  and  party  lines  were 
soon  drawn.  The  anti -Federalists  sprang  into  being.  When  the 
election  of  1796  approached,  a  conference  of  the  Federal  mem- 
bers in  Congress  met  and  nominated  John  Adams  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  was  the  inception  of  what  was  later  designated 
as  "King  Caucus."  In  other  words,  it  was  the  method  by 
which  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  placed  in 
nomination  a  candidate  who  posed  as  the  representative  of  the 
dominant  party.  Perhaps  this  was  the  best  method  for  the  time 
being.  'As  there  were  no  railroads  and  no  telegraphic  commu- 
nication, a  national  convention,  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  was 
out  of  the  question.  But  with  better  transportation  facilities 
it  became  both  possible  and  expedient. 
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Under  the  original  system  there  were  no  opposing  party  can- 
didates. The  person  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college  became  President  and  the  one  receiving 
the  next  highest  became  Vice-President.  That  this  was  a  dan- 
gerous method,  however,  was  soon  to  be  learned.  Few  elections 
have  been  waged  with  as  much  spirit  or  concealed  such  far-reach- 
ing consequences  as  that  of  1800.  Yet  at  the  outset  there  was 
no  such  intention  that  such  should  be  the  result.  Jefferson  and 
Burr  each  received  seventy-three  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
It  had  been  universally  understood  that  the  former  should  be 
President,  the  latter  Vice-President.  But  there  arose  a  case  that 
brought  to  light  the  weakness  of  the  system.  The  election  was 
disputed.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  legally  claim  the 
Presidential  office.  The  contest  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  After  a  few  ballots  had  been  taken 
it  was  seen  that  the  contest  was  to  be  unusually  spirited.  The 
door  was  opened  to  chicanery  and  trickery.  Jefferson  was  an 
anti -Federalist.  Adams  had  been  a  Federalist.  Burr,  while 
professing  to  belong  to  the  former  party,  had  not  become  so 
affixed  to  it  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  '*flop'*  if  he  thought 
that  anything  were  to  be  gained  for  himself.  When  the  Feder- 
alists saw  that  they  would  be  unable  to  return  Adams  to  power 
they  began  to  throw  their  influence  to  Burr.  While  the  ballot- 
ing was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  negotiations 
were  being  held  between  the  Federalists  and  the  friends  of  Burr. 
Had  the  latter  agreed  to  conduct  the  office  as  a  Federalist,  Burr 
and  not  Jefferson  would  have  been  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
It  is  not  believed  that  it  was  a  case  where  conscience  prevented 
the  acceptance  but  rather  a  shortsightedness  on  the  part  of 
Burr.  But  it  was  not  too  late  even  then  to  obtain  the  coveted 
goal.  '*By  deceiving  one  man,  a  great  blockhead,  and  by  tempt- 
ing two,  not  incorruptible,  he  might  have  secured  a  majority  of 
the  States,"  said  James  A.  Bayard,  then  representative  from 
Delaware,  in  his  report  of  the  election  to  Hamilton.  However, 
Burr  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and  Jefferson 
was  elected  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to 
forty-nine.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  the  American  system. 
The  election  of  Burr  would  have  been  a  national  calamity.     The 
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contest  taught  its  lesson.  It  was  vividly  shown  how,  under  the 
prevailing  system,  an  inferior  man  could  become  President. 
Immediately  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  and  in  due  course  of 
time  a  Constitutional  amendment  was  passed  which  provided 
that  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  should  be  voted 
for  separately. 

The  system  of  *'King  Caucus"  nominations  continued  in  vogue 
until  1824.  At  times  objections  had  been  heard,  but  no  better 
system  had  been  proposed  as  a  substitute.  Under  the  adminis- 
trations of  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  —  the  Vir- 
ginia dynasty  as  it  was  called  —  the  country  prospered  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  period  was  known  as  the  '*era  of  good  feeling." 
But  by  1824  a  change  of  feeling  was  manifest.  A  younger  gener- 
ation had  forced  itself  into  prominence.  Monroe  preferred  the 
candidacy  of  William  H.  Crawford,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  accordingly  became  the  nominee  of  "King 
Caucus."  But  the  *'King  Caucus"  that  had  nominated  the  pre- 
ceding Presidents  had  lost  much  of  its  enthusiasm  and  influence. 
At  first  there  were  nearly  a  score  of  candidates  in  the  field. 
Soon  the  list  was  reduced  to  six  candidates,  viz.,  Crawford, 
Jackson,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  DeWitt  Clinton. 
The  latter  two  withdrew  and  a  spirited  contest  began.  The 
strong  opposition  to  the  ** King  Caucus"  weakened  the  candidacy 
of  Crawford.  But  the  real  surprise  of  the  day  was  the  growing 
popularity  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  obtained  a  larger  popular 
and  electoral  vote  than  any  other  candidates.  It  was  early  seen, 
however,  that  no  election  was  possible,  and  the  contest  was 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  result  that 
Adams  was  elected.  But  the  important  incident  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  defeat  of  "King  Caucus."  Never  again  was  the 
system  resorted  to  as  a  medium  for  placing  in  nomination  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency. 

Nomination  by  the  State  Legislatures  became  the  tempo- 
rary makeshift  which  superseded  the  *'  King  Caucus."  The 
former  was  inferior  to  the  latter  and  was  not  destined  to 
have  a  long  life.  The  development  of  national  progress  and 
the  spirit  of  the  newer  politics  demanded  a  system  more 
representative  than  either.     The  younger  Adams  and  Jackson 
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were  the  only  Presidents  to  be  nominated  directly  by  the  Leg- 
islatures. 

The  convention  system  as  we  understand  it  to-day  is  derived 
from  the  prototype  of  the  delegate  State  convention.  Its  germ 
was  found  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  Republican  factional 
fights  between  1799  and  1808.  It  was  at  first  a  result  of  acci- 
dental necessity,  crude  in  form,  but  altogether  a  useful  and 
efficient  instrument.  It  was  early  adopted  in  New  York  and 
soon  found  its  way  into  other  States.  It  had  become  an  ordi- 
nary means  of  concentrating  and  organizing  party  action  in  the 
States  before  it  was  adapted  to  national  politics.  The  first  sug- 
gestion came  from  the  Democrats  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1824. 

Although  defective  in  minor  points,  the  national  convention 
echoes  accurately  the  voice  of  the  party.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not  always  select  the  foremost  men  in  the  party,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  party,  not  the  convention.  The  national  convention 
is  generally  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  administration, 
but  it  should  be  entirely  free  from  such  control. 

The  nominating  convention  is  neither  a  part  of  our  political 
heritage  from  England  nor  an  early  product  of  the  new  institu- 
tions that  resulted  from  the  Constitution.  The  idea  of  the 
framers  of  this  greatest  of  all  documents,  viz.,  that  the  electors 
should  express  their  own  individual  preferences  and  judgment 
was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  rendered  so  by  the  provision 
that  the  vote  be  taken  separately  in  each  State.  Only  by  pre- 
vious agreement  could  a  concensus  of  opinion  be  concentrated 
upon  the  intended  candidates. 

At  first,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  alone 
knew  the  best  men  qualified  for  the  high  office  of  president. 
But  they  were  by  the  Constitution  excluded  from  being  electors. 
Hence  it  was  not  strange  that  "King  Caucus"  should  spring 
into  being.  This  Congressional  caucus  at  first  was  more  than  a 
pardonable  device  for  concentrating  public  opinion;  it  was  an 
instrument  without  which  the  party  success  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  would  have  been  impossible.  Yet  the  Congres- 
sional caucus  outlived  its  usefulness.  That  was  when  national 
issues  outweighed  local  affairs  and  the  people  at  large  became 
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acquainted  with  the  character  and  ability  of  our  public  men. 
The  congressmen  had  been  selected  for  a  di£Eerent  purpose  than 
the  making  of  presidents  and  when  they  disregarded  the  will  of 
the  people  the  revolt  came  immediately. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  national  political  convention  as 
it  now  exists  is  the  best  and  only  practicable  system  by  which 
the  parties  can  place  their  candidates  before  the  people  and  the 
people  at  the  same  time  have  a  voice  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment as  to  whom  those  candidates  shall  be.  Yet  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  which  provided  for  such  a  method.  It 
was  the  sheer  result  of  necessity.  The  parties  could  not  exist 
in  their  present  efficiency  without  a  central  authority.  This 
extra-Constitutional  and  extra-legal  institution  supplements  the 
electoral  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  and  make  e£Eectual 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Daniel  Myron  Greene. 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 


A  BOOK  AS  A  WEATHER  VANE* 

Many  people  smile  upon,  and  more  smile  at,  the  leading  Eng- 
lish Positivist,  but  it  is  neither  in  a  spirit  of  approbation  or  of 
condescension  that  we  take  pen  to  write  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
which  have  rushed  to  the  surface  on  reading  one  of  his  latest 
publications.  For  vulnerable  as  his  arguments  may  be,  yet  none 
the  less  beneath  them  there  is  a  sting  and  a  penetration  which 
make  them  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  voice  of  melody  always  carries  within  it  some  aspects 
of  the  elemental,  and  the  mellifluous  language  of  Mr.  Harrison 
bears  beneath  its  surface  many  truths  of  intense  importance. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  that  our  writer  is  a  master  of  rhetorical 
expression;  his  very  fluency  adds  a  glamour  to  his  truisms  and  a 
glitter  —  a  blinding  glitter  —  to  his  fallacies. 

In  preface  and  by  way  of  explaining  the  fragmentariness  of 
what  will  follow  we  should  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  form  of 
the  book  which  has  suggested  this  essay. 

It  is  a  curious  volume,  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
papers  written  by  Mr.  Harrison  for  various  magazines  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  with  a  prolegomena  of  seventy-odd  pages 
summarizing  his  life  and  work,  and  which  is  meant  to  knit  to- 
gether the  various  essays  which  follow.  Of  course,  it  is  a  most 
convenient  condensation  of  the  author's  best  work,  and  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  Positivism, 
and  moreover  we  are  glad  to  have  bound  up  together  such  splen- 
did essays  as  his  ''Pantheism  and  the  Cosmic  Emotion,"  his 
"Socratic  Dialogue,"  his  **Day  of  All  the  Dead,"  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  most  interesting  ^^Septem  Contra  Fident.''  The  only 
way  in  which  we  can  clear  this  book  of  the  accusation  of  patch- 
work is  to  believe  and  say  that  it  was  brought  out  at  the  request 
of  his  more  enthusiastic  disciples.     So  much  for  the  form. 

As  to  the  matter  and  substance  of  this  volume.  We  find  as 
we  have  said  much  within  it  of  penetrating  importance.     For, 


•The  Creed  of  a  Layman,  or  an  Apologia  pro  Fide  Mea,    By  Frederic 
Harrison.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
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although  his  premises  are  unpalatable,  and  his  conclusion  a  non 
sequitur,  yet  these  very  premises  and  this  very  conclusion  can- 
not be  disregarded  in  our  day  and  generation,  because  they  are 
representative  of  a  deeper  and  wider  movement  than  any  with 
which  Frederic  Harrison  has  any  part  or  lot.  In  a  word,  we 
find  in  this  book  a  symptom  of  the  tendency  of  the  times,  a 
weather  vane  showing  in  which  direction  some  of  the  cross  cur- 
rents of  the  upper  air  are  blowing.  Or  to  put  it  in  a  few  plain 
words,  it  is  one  of  those  back-door  and  skylight  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity which  strike  not  at  its  theistic  fundamentals,  but  rather 
at  its  theological  definitions.  For  example,  the  old  school  was 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  rejection  of  every  supernatural 
element  in  the  whole  world  of  religion.  This  attack  accepts 
and  applauds  religion;  commends  and  advocates  worship  and 
prayer;  and  withal  loudly  acclaims  the  eternal  value  of  the 
supernatural.*  But  when  it  comes  to  the  Christian  definition  of 
religion  with  its  creed  and  formularies,  it  rejects  these  toto  ccelo 
as  antiquated  and  absurd,  worthy  only  of  the  unthinking  masses 
and  hypocritical  parsons.  And  so  Mr.  Harrison  assails  Chris- 
tianity through  one  side  of  his  mouth  and  through  the  other 
graciously  offers  us  a  substitute  for  it,  namely,  that  grandiose 
and  otiose  religion,  called  The  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Let  us  glance  then  for  a  moment  at  this  proposed  improve- 
ment on  Christianity  and  see  what  it  all  amounts  to  and  signi- 
fies. 

There  is  so  much  to  criticise  and  so  many  objectionable  points 
abound  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  to  begin.  The  whole  con- 
tent of  his  theory  might  be  consumed  by  the  aphorism,  ''Et  tu^ 
Brutey''  for  there  is  nothing  which  he  advances  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  cannot  with  equal,  ay,  greater  force,  be  advanced 
against  his  own  creed.  What,  for  example,  is  the  essence  of 
his  system?     His  denunciations  of  the  same  notwithstanding, 

*  Cf .  for  example,  page  38 :  "  I  believe  that  before  all  things  needful,  be- 
yond all  else,  is  true  religion.  This  only  can  give  wisdom,  happiness,  good- 
ness to  men,  and  a  nobler  life  to  mankind True  Religion  alone  must 

rule  in  every  heart,  brain  and  will,  over  every  people  of  the  whole  earth, 
improve  every  thought,  hallow  every  emotion,  and  be  the  guide  of  every 
act." 
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we  reply  that  it  is  poetry.  His  object  of  worship  is  the  onrush- 
ing  and  uprushing  mass  of  humanity. 

The  Choir  Invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world, 

he  says,  is  his  resplendent  apotheosis  of  the  generations  that  are 
gone.  "Let  us  put  aside  all  kinds  of  limitations,  let  us  honour 
the  great  and  holy  spirits  of  every  religion  that  was  worthy  of 
the  name.  Let  us  remember  all  the  Saints,  the  Saints  of  every 
pure  and  honest  life,  the  Saints  of  Poetry  ....  the  Saints  of 
Art  ....  the  Saints  of  Politics  ....  the  Saints  of  Industry 
....  But  I  pause  here  —  for  words  fail  me  to  give  an  idea  of 
that  boundless  and  overmastering  multitude  of  lives  which  the 
thought  of  the  past  awakens.  The  dull  monotony  of  prose  does 
no  sort  of  justice  to  our  feelings.  To  express  the  emotion  which 
this  vision  inspires  in  our  souls  we  must  resort  to  the  concen- 
trated resources  of  Art  — to  Poetry,  to  vocal  music.**  (p.  89.) 
Thus  it  is  when  all  "all  the  god**  comes  rushing  on  his  soul, 
when  he  is  drowned  in  the  mighty  ocean  of  the  Cosmic  Emotion, 
when  his  heart  is  so  filled  with  wonder  that  his  lips  cannot  be 
its  unburdener,  then  it  is  that  he  turns  to  that  faint  flicker  of 
the  Eternal  Light  which  men  call  Rhyme  and  Rhythm,  hoping 
there  to  find  some  relief  from  the  suffocating  darkness,  so  that 
he  may  pause  and  breath  in  the  Eternal  Harmonies.  Many  a 
mystic  and  many  a  saint  has,  in  like  manner,  fallen  back  upon 
the  rhythm  of  sounds  to  enable  them  to  stay  for  a  moment,  to 
retain,  if  but  for  a  second,  some  one  note  from  the  Universal 
Symphony.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  that  what  Mr. 
Harrison  calls  religion  we  call  iCstheticism.  Those  incense- 
laden  lines  of  Goethe  come  to  our  mind  as  we  read  this  procla- 
mation of  the  divinity  of  Humanity: 

Erfull  davon  dein  HerM^  so  gross  es  isty 

Und  Winn  du  gan*  in  dem  GefuhU  selig  hist 

Nenn^  es  dann^  wie  du  wiltsty 

Nenn'  esGluck!  HerM/  Liebe!  Gott! 

Ich  habt  keinen  Namen 

Dafur!  Gefuhl  ist  alUs ; 

Name  ist  Sckall  und  Rauch 

Ummbelnd  Himmelsgiut. 
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Surely  the  feeling  of  humanity  is,  in  Harrison's  case,  but  a 
deep  inbreathing  of  the  symphony  of  elemental  passions. 

We  have  it  from  a  prominent  writer  that  religion  is  synomy- 
mous  with  prayer  and  that  it  does  not  admit  within  it,  strictly 
speaking,  anything  objective.  This  is  unqualified  mysticism 
and  even  so  we  would  dub  Mr.  Harrison  the  supreme  English 
materialistic  mystic.  For  his  attitude  is  fundamentally  poetical. 
In  fact,  the  relation  between  religion  and  poetry  is  succinctly 
seen  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  shown  indeed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
himself  in  his  own  uncompromising  rejection  of  mysticism  and 
aestheticism  as  substitutes  for  religion.  In  his  fervid  essay,  for 
example,  on  ''Pantheism  and  the  Cosmic  Emotion,"  speaking  of 
Wordsworth's  famous  lines, 

.      .      .      And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  [etc.], 

he  says:  "This  is  poetry.  Is  it  Religion?  It  is  exquisitely 
touching  and  inspiring  to  the  spirit.  Is  it  enough  to  guide  the 
lives,  to  curb  the  passions,  to  give  light  to  despair,  unconquer- 
able force  to  societies,  nations,  races  ?  Can  it  do  what  the  Law 
of  Moses  did,  or  the  Law  of  Christ?  Because,  if  it  cannot  do 
this,  it  is  not  religion."  To  all  of  which  hypothetical  questions 
he  replies,  that  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  lead  multitudes,  nor  be  of 
mandatory  force  to  the  world,  therefore,  it  is  not  worthy  of  be- 
ing included  in  the  book  of  religions.  And  why  ?  Because  it 
"deliberately  excludes  myriads  of  other  facts  that  are  not  beau- 
tiful." Therefore,  it  is  too  fractional  a  matter  to  be  of  any 
value  to  mankind  as  an  whole.  Because  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
an  axiom  that  that  only  can  guide  the  whole  race  which  is  itself 
whole  and  universal,  hence,  he  would  proceed,  the  only  whole 
thing  under  the  sun  that  is  cognizable,  humanity,  is  alone  ade- 
quate as  an  object  of  adoration. 

Now  while  we  are  not  going  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  va- 
garies of  Positivism,  yet  we  would  here  point  out  that  the  Posi- 
tivist's  rejection  of  Christianity,  because  it  is  transcendental, 
because  it  is  an  abstraction,  or  a  poetical  creation,  his  rejection, 
I  say,  on  such  grounds  is  most  curious.     It  is  analogous  to  Mr. 
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Spencer's  celebrated  self-contradiction.  For  if  the  idea  of  whole 
humanity  is  anything  at  all,  it  is  poetical,  abstract,  transcenden- 
tal. All  of  Mr.  Harrison's  rhetoric  notwithstanding,  and  re- 
membering all  of  his  own  condemnation  of  unreality,  we  still  say 
that  his  object  of  reverence,  his  religion  of  humanity,  is  a  purely 
poetical  conception.'  Says  he,  humanity  is  a  real  power,  **Can 
any  individual,  any  generation  even,  struggle  against  it,  or  turn 
it  back  for  more  than  a  season?"  (p.  167.)  But  this  is  perfect 
abracadabra!  For  in  another  place  he  shows  how  purely  imagi- 
nary is  this  thinking  of  past  peoples  as  a  real  force.  He  says: 
"And  what  is  beauty  and  harmony  and  majesty  in  Nature? 
Nothing  but  what  man  sees  in  it,  and  feels  in  it.  It  is  beauti- 
ful to  us;  ...  .  absolutely,  it  may  be  a  wilderness,  a  Chaos." 
(p.  194).  Now  exactly  these  very  words  can  be  applied  to  the 
idea  of  whole  humanity  as  a  real  force.  //  is  "Nothing  but  what 
man  sees  in  it  and  feels  in  it."  It  is  whole  humanity  to  him^ 
absolutely  it  may  be  a  chaos,  a  jumble,  an  indigestible  hash. 
So  we  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  that  poetry  is  not  religion,  but 
we  disagree  with  him  and  say  that  his  and  M.  Comte's  would-be 
religion,  is  poetry. 

But  away  with  argument,  for  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
at  which  we  can  show  wherein  we  believe  that  this  book  before 
us  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  theological  thinkings  in  general  of 
these  latter  days. 

We  should  not  have  gone  so  far  out  of  our  way  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Mr.  Harrison's  religion,  but  as  we  have 
said,  there  lies  behind  and  beneath  it  a  larger  and  a  more  import- 
ant problem.  This  creed  of  Positivism  is  but  one  of  many  con- 
temporary phases  of  aestheticized  religion,  and  it  is  to  this  sub- 
ject in  general  that  I  would  devote  the  rest  of  this  essay. 

The  chiefest  enemy  of  Christianity  to-day  is  not  Materialism, 
but  iEstheticism.  Its  foes  reside,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  under 
its  own  arches.  Let  me  elucidate  this  by  a  parable.  In  the 
early  days  when  men  were  so  confused  with  the  majesty  of 
Christianity  that  they  rushed  into  all  kinds  of  crude  attempts  to 


'In  passing  we  might  say  that  his  interpretation  of  the  word  Reality 
would  teem  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Pragma tists. 
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explain  it  —  attempts  which  theologians  call  heresies  —  there 
were  two  antithetical  theories  in  the  field.  The  one  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Divine  Unity  denied  Christ's  Divinity,  the  other 
for  the  same  reason  denied  His  Humanity.  Now  it  is  most 
significant  of  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the  times,  that  while  those 
who  rejected  the  Divinity  of  Christ  made  but  small  headway, 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  rejected  His  Humanity  acquired 
dangerous  popularity  in  the  Church.  So  profoundly  did  the  early 
Christians  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  their  Saviour,  that  they  — 
like  too  many  to-day  —  minimized  and  diluted  His  Humanity. 
In  a  word,  in  their  desire  to  praise  and  magnify  their  Lord  they 
went  too  far  and  lifted  him  altogether  off  the  earth.  They 
builded  as  it  were  a  tower  to  the  skies,  and  having  climbed  to 
the  top  of  it,  tried  to  pull  it  up  after  them.  Even  so  ever  since, 
men  have  been  prone  to  sublimate  the  mundane  half  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Now  to-day,  and  during  the  last  century,  we  have  seen  an  anal- 
ogous movement.  Realizing  the  eternal  and  infinite  value  of 
religion  on  the  one  hand,  but  being  stunned  by  the  complete 
mastery  acquired  by  finite  man  over  the  material  world  on  the 
other  hand,  men  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  rescuing  religion  by 
freeing  it  from  all  vestiges  of  the  perishable  and  earthly  and  by 
clothing  it  only  in  the  empyrean  robes  of  poetry.  Thus  they 
present  to  their  followers  a  clayless  and  clodless  creed,  a  religion 
freed  from  all  those  things  with  which  the  sciences  can  meddle, 
whether  with  the  scales  or  the  dissecting  knife  or  logic.  And 
such  an  ethereal  faith  they  prophesy  will  elevate  and  save  the 
world.  The  point  of  our  analogy  we  hope  is  clear:  men  reject 
the  humanity  of  religion,  its  mundaneness,  and  apotheosize  it 
into  the  unapproachable  realms  of  ecstasy  and  bliss. 

Despite  his  spirited  rejection  of  any  such  creed,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  exactly  such  a  religion  that  Mr.  Harrison  would  have 
us  accept.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this  attempt  to  purvey  worship- 
ables  for  the  multitudes.  His  attempt  is  but  symptomatic  of  a 
large  and  growing  school  which  has  its  followers  in  almost  every 
sect ;  we  would  for  example  point  to  the  prevalence  of  a  cer- 
tain party  in  all  churches  who  call  themselves  Broad.  Not 
"broad  churchmen"  specifically,  but  all  those  who  hold  it  as  a 
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matter  of  prodigious  importance  to  close  their  ears  to  the  bland- 
ishment of  the  flesh  and  to  reject  as  primitive  all  earthly  ele- 
ments in  religion.  Men  who  while  commending  and  applaud- 
ing the  religious  movement,  do  at  the  same  time  express  most 
condescending  regrets  that  the  activities  which  they  commend 
should  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  perishable.  Men 
who  can  see  for  orthodox  religion  no  other  ground  than  the  old, 
old  credo  quia  impossible ^  and  who  rather  rejoice  in  the  little 
boy's  definition  of  faith  as  believing  in  something  that  you  know 
isn't  true.  They  say  (we  have  all  heard  them  do  so),  "If  you 
would  only  leave  out  of  your  Creed  all  materialistic  items,  all  such 
beliefs  as  the  objectivity  of  the  Godhead,  we  would  join  with  you 
in  your  efforts."  Their  difficulty  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  the 
flesh.  Nor  is  it  any  passing  fear,  but  rather  is  it  a  distinctly 
developed  idee  fixe.  For  want  of  a  better  term  let  us  call  it  Sar- 
kophobia,  fear  of  the  flesh. 

Sarkophobia  is  the  ruling  passion  in  the  intellectual  lives  of 
most  of  those  who  commend  the  Christian's  efforts  but  condemn 
his  creed.     Let  us  look  at  this  matter  carefully. 

What  are  the  historical  and  philosophical  justifications  for  this 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  any  divine  spark  ''troubling  and 
mingling  with  finished  and  finite  clods."  Historically,  the  jus- 
tification bases  itself  upon  a  blank  denial  of  the  historicity  of 
certain  records  written  by  various  men  supposedly  a  few  decades 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  These  rejectors  say,  **If  testimony 
could  be  brought  forward  which  would  prove  to  us  scientifically, 
that  is  by  credible  witnesses,  that  such  and  such  things  actually 
had  occurred,  we  would  believe  them."  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  position  adopted  by  many  skeptics  to-day.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  records.  But 
it  will  be  well  to  ask  whether  this  apparent  willingness  to  accept 
Christianity,  if  only  scientifically  approved  documents  could  be 
produced  in  its  favor,  is  sincere.  I  think  it  is  not.  These  very 
people  who  talk  so  much  about  credible  witnesses  are  so  soaked 
with  Sarkophobia  that  no  number  of  witnesses,  however  unim- 
peachable, would  convince  them.  They  cannot  afford  to  believe 
any  more  than  the  neurotic  sufferer  can  afford  to  believe  that 
his  disease  is  imaginary.     It  would  upset  their  whole  idle  fixe. 
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For  example,  the  scientists  from  whom  these  people  derive  all 
their  arguments  and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  atti- 
tude, are  absolutely  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  plainest  cases  of 
abnormal  communications  between  persons.  We  would  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  a  defense  of  mind  reading,  or  of  telepathy, 
but  we  would  lay  it  down  as  an  irrefragable  fact  that  instances 
of  these  phenomena  have  actually  taken  place.  But  the  scientist 
will  say  to  you,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  mind  reading  —  the 
writer  has  personally  heard  this  from  headquarters  —  then  the 
whole  of  physiological  psychology  and  all  that  goes  therewith 
would  be'  confused  and  uncertain.  We  are  emphatically  not 
spiritualists  and  have  small  sympathy  with  abnormal  cults;  they 
are  intensely  interesting  and  most  suggestive,  but  they  are 
equally  dangerous  and  absolutely  unwholesome.  We  would  not 
even  go  so  far  in  the  matter  as  many  of  the  most  reputable  peo- 
ple of  the  day  have  gone.  And  yet,  the  witnesses  —  here  is  the 
point  —  the  number  and  character  of  the  witnesses  who  attest  the 
simpler  cases  of  mind  reading  and  telepathy  is  exactly  what 
these  scientific  people  say  would  convince  them  if  it  was  behind 
and  vouching  for  the  events  in  Galilee  some  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago.  And  yet  they  reject  this  testimony  to-day,  reject  it 
so  strongly  that  we  can  say  that  their  apparent  willingness  to 
accept  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  if  proper  testimony  could 
be  adduced,  is  an  imaginary  willingness.  They  think  that  they 
are  sincere,  they  are  sure  of  it,  but  they  are  not.  No  amount  of 
historical  testimony,  however  good  and  strong,  and  no  number 
of  witnesses,  however  sane  and  unbiased,  would  persuade  these 
people  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Their  whole  out- 
look upon  life  is  such,  their  philosophy  is  such,  that  they  simply 
cannot  believe  in  anything  that  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances, or  examined  in  the  retort.  Now  the  reason  for  all  this  is, 
as  we  have  stated,  that  they  have  an  icUefixe.  So  far  then  as 
the  historical  justification  of  a  rejection  of  the  Christian  creed  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  valid,  it  is  completely  worthless ;  for  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  history  at  all,  but  rather  one  of  temperament,  Sarko- 
phobial  temperament,  which  closes  the  eyes  and  ears  of  these 
people  to  the  significance  of  Christ. 
This  is  a  most  important  point,  and  the  sooner  the  world  at 
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large  realizes  that  those  who  deny  the  historicity  of  certain 
events  do  not  do  so  on  historical  grounds,  the  better.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  take  up  further  the  matter  of  temperament ; 
it  is  a  vast  subject,  and  will,  we  believe,  form  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  for  research  in  the  near  future.  Let  us  turn  then  to 
the  other  justification  of  our  opponents*  position,  the  philosoph- 
ical. 

While  we  are  able  to  set  aside  the  historical  objections  to 
established  Christianity  —  and  we  are  bold  enough  to  believe 
that  we  have  —  we  are  confronted  with  a  more  difficult  matter 
when  we  turn  to  the  philosophical  objections  advanced  by  the 
kind  of  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  It  has  not  been  con- 
venient to  specify  any  groups  as  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  affinity 
between  our  author  and  those  to  whom  we  shall  refer  only  be- 
comes evident  when  we  take  up  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
matter.  But  now  that  we  have  reached  this  point  we  can  take 
the  plunge  and  hope  at  least  that  the  relevancy  will  be  obvious. 
Recall  then  that  Mr.  Harrison  attacks  Christianity  from  a  pure- 
ly idealistic  standpoint,  and  endeavors  to  improve  on  it  by  rid- 
ding it  of  all  earthly  elements.  With  this  in  mind  turn  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  latest  religious  propagandists. 

If  our  catalogue  seems  a  hodge-podge  of  incompatibles,  it  is 
because  its  constituents  are  generally  noticed  only  as  to  their 
surface  peculiarities  and  not  as  to  their  ultimate  implications. 
While,  therefore,  the  following  groups  bear  no  resemblance  to 
each  other  whatever,  on  the  surface,  yet  at  bottom  we  are  rash 
enough  to  say  that  of  the  same  stripe  and  tendency  are  such 
modem  vagaries  as  Positivism,  Libertarianism,  ^Estheticism, 
and — fascitis  est  descensus — Christian  Science,  and  lastly — 
per  aspera  ad  astra  —  Ethical  Culturists.  This  list  contains,  as 
will  at  once  be  seen,  most  of  the  modern  religious  movements, 
which,  while  rejecting  Christianity  as  a  Creed,  retain  all  of  its 
Theistic  implications.  One  and  all  they  bow  before  the  code 
and  character  of  Jesus,  but  fearing  the  flesh,  fearing  the  earthly, 
they  reject  all  those  elements  of  Christianity  which  contain  any- 
thing corruptible.  They  think  and  pride  themselves  upon  put- 
ting their  faith  where  moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt  —  though 

we  shall  try  to  be  a  thief  and  break  through  and  steals     They 
16 
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all  represent  phases  of  that  great  modem  tendency  which  we 
have  called  Sarkophobia. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Harrison,  for  example,  rejects  all  material 
elements,  ridicules  miracles,  trusts  only  in  the  scientifically 
demonstrated,  and  makes  his  creed,  or  rather  M.  Comte's 
creed,  out  of  the  immaterial. 

Libertarianism  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  desires  of 
men  to  retain  their  membership  in  the  Church,  but  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  its  body  and  bones.  We  can  almost  hear  a  sigh  from 
many  of  our  religiously  and  earnest-minded  brethren,  "Who  will 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  "—the  body  which  has 
no  part  or  lot  in  eternal  truth. 

Then  consider  the  creed  of  the  Ethical  Culturists,  how  ethe- 
realized  it  is!  They  pray  to  a  Deity  which  hath  not  hands  nor 
feet,  "Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,"  but  whose 
reality  is  as  purely  ideal  as  was  ever  any  ideal  of  Plato's.  To 
them  the  real  is  not  the  load  of  hay  or  the  monument,  but  the 
Welt  GeisL 

Or  again,  turn  to  the  iEstheticists  and  see  how  they  fly  from 
the  Nicene  doctrine  and  seek  satisfaction  in  a  cult  which  will 
allow  them  unlimited  devotion  to  a  ^/<?carnated  Divinity. 

Lastly,  and  numerically  largest,  the  Christian  Scientists, 
seeking  an  escape  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  flesh,  sublimely 
think  it  away!  Oh,  the  power  of  Thought!  How  marvellously, 
and  yet  withal  simply,  does  Mrs.  Eddy  escape  from  the  uncer- 
tainties and  aflBictions  of  this  weary  world. 

But  why  all  of  these  negations  of  matter?  It  is  all  Sarkopho- 
bia; all  these  modem  fads  are  endeavors  to  construct  a  religion 
which  will  be  an  improvement  on  Christianity  by  ridding  it  of 
this  nasty  flesh  and  bones  of  ours. 

The  philosophical  justification  then  of  this  attitude  is,  as  we 
said,  purely  idealistic.  But  "Is  Saul  also?"  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  Christians  as  the  Idealists  par  excel- 
lence. True,  but  they  are  not  one-sided  idealists  who  allow  all 
the  material  elements  of  life  to  evaporate,  and  it  is  this  refusal, 
this  very  clinging  to  matter  in  which  they  find  their  answer  to 
this  modem  form  of  philosophy.  A  system  of  thought  which 
would  eliminate  one-h^f  of  tb^  world  and  find  peace  in  the  nar- 
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cotics  of  a  Nirvana,  is  not  a  true  system,  nor  is  it  a  manly  one. 
When  we  say  it  is  not  true,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  sup- 
port our  assertion  is  with  Dr.  Johnson  to  tell  our  adversary  to  go 
and  stub  his  toe.  But  for  time  and  eternity  such  an  argument 
is  valid,  even  though  for  a  little  while  some  few  may  doubt  its 
value.  When  we  say  it  is  not  a  manly  system  we  support  our 
assertion  by  saying  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  and  privilege  in  this 
world  to  fight  and  struggle. 

Ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  to  take 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine. 

For  we  have  no  moral  right  to  capitulate  to  either  of  the  an- 
titheses. Such  a  surrender  is  intellectual  cowardice  and  that  is 
exactly  what  these  one-sided  idealists  do.  They  capitulate  to 
matter  as  did  Plotinus  of  old,  and  seek  shelter  in  the  extremity 
of  all-mind.  Here  we  are  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert  of  life.  On  the  one  side  of  us  is  the  moun- 
tain-range of  matter,  and  on  the  other  the  ocean  of  spirit.  How 
easy  it  is  with  one  group  of  people  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of 
materialism  and  end  our  careers  on  their  cool  if  cheerless  sum- 
mits. How  easy  it  would  be  with  the  other  group,  the  one 
about  whom  we  are  speaking  in  this  essay,  to  fly  to  the  ocean  of 
idealism  and  drown  ourselves  in  its  unsounded  depths.  How  al- 
luring is  that  ocean  of  Spiritualism !  How  simple  and  soothing 
is  death  in  its  waves!  Men  have  always  told  us  that  death  by 
drowning  is  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasing  of  deaths.  Who 
would  not  cast  himself  into  that  ocean  and  escape  from  the  des- 
ert lands  of  dilemma!  And  yet  the  manly  thing  to  do  is  to  stay 
where  we  are  put  and  keep  our  eyes  to  the  front,  to  forge 
ahead,  and  ever  pressing  forward,  scorn  the  dull  monotony  of 
such  rest  as  can  be  given  us  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  ocean. 
**Life  piled  on  life  were  all  too  little."  And  real  life,  whole 
life,  ay,  humanity's  life,  is  designed  to  be  passed  in  the  desert 
of  doing.  For  us  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wage  our  little  war- 
fare in  the  desert,  retreating  not  to  the  mountains,  nor  rushing 
to  the  ocean,  but  enduring  the  suspense  and  braving  the  heat, 
rejoice  in  the  burning  sands  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  indeed  a 
noble  thing  in  these  days  to  remain  a  Christian. 
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Such  are  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  we  would  reject 
the  blandishments  both  of  the  materialism  of  Scylla,  and  the 
idealism,  the  Sarkophobial  and  transcendental  idealism,  of 
Charybdis.  In  a  short  essay  of  this  kind,  we  can  make  no  pre- 
tense at  enlarging  upon  these  arguments,  we  are  merely  indica- 
ting lines  of  defense  which  would  be  taken  were  time  and  space 
to  permit. 

There  is  one  other  matter  suggested  by  this  book  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison's, particularly  in  the  part  entitled  ''Apologia  pro  Fide 
Mea^*'  of  which  we  must  speak  before  closing  this  essay.  It  is 
his  accusation  to  the  effect  that  the  religion  professed  by  enlight- 
ened and  scholarly  Christians  of  to-day  is  not  Christianity,  but 
rather  an  emasculated  imitation  of  it.  Or  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  the  accusation  that  all  of  those  who  have  accepted  modem 
scientific  formulas  are  hypocrites  when  they  say  the  Creed. 
Like  the  other  things  that  our  author  says,  this  charge  is  of  im- 
portance, not  necessarily  because  he  says  it,  but  because  he 
thereby  does  but  voice  the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  take  up  any  discussion  of  "honesty  in  sub- 
scription," but  we  can  at  least  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
general  charge  that  what  Harrison  and  others  call  Neo-Chris- 
tianity  is  not  honest  Christianity.  For  example,  let  us  admit 
that  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Or  to  take  the  specific  in- 
stance referred  to  in  the  book  under  discussion,  the  historical 
value  of  certain  books  in  the  Old  Testament :  what  right  has  a 
man  to  say  that  the  Reverend  So-and-So  is  a  hypocrite,  in  say- 
ing his  Creed,  when  he  does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
statements  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  or  of  Genesis?  We  say 
unhesitatingly  that  he  has  no  right,  and  that  the  accusation  is 
absurd.  We  say  further  that  when  a  man  avers,  as  so  many  do, 
that  the  fogginess  of  theologians  has  driven  him  out  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  into  one  of  these  modem  improvements,  that 
there  it  is  he  that  is  insincere,  and  that  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  matter  he  would  not  have 
found  any  such  side-step  necessary.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that 
these  modem  improvements  upon  Christianity  are  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  Gnostic  theories  of  old,  in  that  they  are  endeavors 
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to  explain  the  world  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge  without  re- 
lying upon  the  explanations  already  given,  and  without  trusting 
in  the  competence  of  the  old  theory  to  assimilate  and  absorb  the 
newly  discovered  facts.  As  in  old  days  men,  mixing  up  Juda- 
ism and  Eastern  philosophies  with  Christianity,  produced  as  a 
result  Gnosticism,  so  now  they  mix  up  Christianity  and  Science 
and  ^Esthetics,  and  produce  as  a  result  "New  Theologies." 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  question  of  the  sincerity 
of  modern  Christians  —  the  sincerity,  for  example,  of  such  men 
as  Arnold  and  Temple  and  Caird  and  Stanley.*  The  present 
day  tendency  is  one  of  tentativeness.  Since  German  philoso- 
phy crossed  the  North  Sea  and  invaded  England,  and  since 
Darwin  and  Buckle  and  Lyell  and  their  cooperators  sowed  broad- 
cast the  seeds  of  skepticism ;  since,  in  a  word,  English-speaking 
people  were  cast  into  a  sea  of  intellectual  uncertainty  upon  every 
subject,  from  the  feeding  of  infants  to  the  authorship  of  Homer, 
there  has  prevailed  among  men  of  every  school  a  natural  disin- 
clination to  express  their  opinion  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
New  schools  of  thought  have  come  forward,  but  no  matter  how 
plausible  and  logical  their  tenets  might  be,  the  followers  of  the 
several  schools  have  always  left  plenty  of  exits  in  case  of  fire. 
The  dominating  characteristic  of  contemporary  thought  is  tenta- 
tiveness. Your  scientist  says,  **I  will  hold  this  theory  until  a 
better  one  be  shown;  *'  your  historian  holds  his  breath  in  antici- 
pation of  the  discovery  that  after  all  Joanna  the  Insane  was  an 
inebriate,  or  that  Catharine  of  Russia  was  a  man;  your  new 
theology  aspirant  balances  himself  carefully  on  a  barbed  wire 
fence  ever  ready  to  get  off  on  the  softest  side.  Whenever  men 
speak  they  do  so  in  whispers,  and  whenever  men  write  they  dip 
their  pen  but  lightly  in  the  ink,  and  in  cases  where  this  element 
is  not  evident  it  has  none  the  less  an  esoteric  existence. 

Now  no  man  can  live  without  being  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  the  atmosphere  he  breathes,  and  theologians  cannot  be  blamed 
for  seeming  to  be  more  uncertain  than  they  are.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  day  has  assumed  an  indefiniteness.    To  speak  about 


*For  a  strong  statement  of  the  insincerity  of  such  men,  see  Benn*s  "His- 
tory of  English  Rationalism,"  Vol.  II,  ch.  19. 
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anything,  even  one's  baking  powder,  in  an  unqualified  way 
would  be  misunderstood.  And  to  this  all-prevailing  obfuscation 
of  language  must  be  assigned  the  cause  of  the  theologian's  seem- 
ing half-heartedness.  But  if  one  will  come  down  to  the  actual, 
facts  several  things  will  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
seen  that  whatever  amount  of  laxity  may  seem  to  exist,  when- 
ever this  laxity  denies  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
it  is  met  by  severe  censure.  On  the  other  hand,  such  laxity  as 
does  not  deny  any  of  these  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  is  in  the 
first  place  completely  justifiable,  and  in  the  second  place,  con- 
sidering the  tendency  of  the  times  just  referred  to,  not  laxity  at 
all,  but  remarkable  tightness.  If  one  will  compare  the  universal 
bewilderment  and  obscurity  prevailing  among  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  among  all  theories,  with  the  unfaltering  adherence 
of  Churchmen  to  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  he  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  contrast. 

One  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  only  thing  of  this  day 
and  generation  which  is  not  in  a  complete  state  of  flux  is  the 
Christian  Creed.  Its  solid  immovableness  in  the  midst  of  days 
when  men  hold  nothing  else  to  be  certain,  is  astonishing  testi- 
mony to  the  constancy  of  Christians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  past  seventy-five  years  the  Christian  faith  has  moved  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction  from  the  philosophies  and  theories 
of  men.  They  have  gone  persistently  from  stability  to  instabil- 
ity and  from  clearness  to  nebulosity,  while  the  faith  of  Christians 
has  gone  consistently  towards  greater  homogeneity  and  definite- 
ness.  When  Christians  then  are  rebuked  for  inconsistency  or 
inconstancy  it  is  because  men  have  not  considered  the  blurring 
atmosphere  through  which  they  are  looking.  If  they  but  remem- 
bered the  intellectual  and  philosophical  conditions  of  the  times 
they  would  adjust  their  focus  so  as  to  see  them  in  the  true 
light  —  as  the  only  unchanged  and  unchangeable  thinkers  in  the 
world.  Seeming  deviations  from  the  faith  are  in  the  nature  of 
mirages,  due  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  observer  and  the 
observed  and  the  unusual  intervening  atmosphere. 

Let  us  end  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  we  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  say  about  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  the 
modem  Sarkophobial  systems.     What  the  world  needs  is  not  a 
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newly  burnished,  dust-proof,  etherealized  iEstheticism ;  but 
rather  a  creed  abounding  in  flesh  and  bones;  in  matter  and 
mud,  with  all  their  diseases  and  quagmires.  People  are  not 
calling  out  for  opiates  which  will  enable  them  to  forget  the 
pains  and  patches  in  life.  What  they  need  is  not  a  ''religion  of 
humanity,"  but  more  humanity  in  their  religion. 

Arthur  Romeyn  Gray. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


RECENT  BOOKS  ABOUT  AMERICAN  BISHOPS* 

The  appearance  within  the  past  few  months  of  an  unusual 
number  of  reminiscences,  memoirs  and  biographies  of  Bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  prospect  of  other 
similar  publications  in  the  near  future,  suggest  that  a  popular 
interest  in  the  American  Episcopate  is  awakening.  There  have 
been  Bishops  in  the  American  Church  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  list  of  the  "American  Succession,"  published 
in  the  Church  Almanacs  and  Year  Books,  has  been  extended  to 
include  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  name,  and  there  are 
several  Bishops-elect  awaiting  consecration.  In  this  long  list 
there  are  names  of  some  great  men,  distinguished  not  only  in 
their  relation  to  the  Church,  but  in  other  and  wider  relations. 
A  few  years  ago  a  life  of  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  (the 
second  on  the  list  of  the  American  Succession),  was  included  in 
a  series  of  biographies  of  the  "Makers  of  America,'*  and  there 
have  been  other  Bishops  to  whom  a  similar  tribute  might  be 
paid.  Of  the  Bishops  who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  a  few  were  re- 
garded as  worthy  of  especial  commemoration  in  octavo  volumes, 
varying  in  size,  number  and  sumptuousness  with  the  wealth  — 
not  of  material  —  but  of  the  friends  who  financed  their  publica- 
tion, (for  they  have  for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  private 
publications),  and  the  poverty  of  biographic  materials  is  evi- 
denced by  the  resort  to  letters,  sermons  and  addresses  to  bring 

♦  Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  By  Henry  Codman 
Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Missionary  Bishop.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  D.  S.Tut- 
tle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri.     New  York:    Thomas  Whittaker. 

My  People  of  the  Plains.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.D., 
S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania.     New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

Memoirs  and  Reminiscences  of  Frederick  Dan  Huntington, 
First  Bishop  of  Central  New  York.  By  Arria  S.  Huntington.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  Second  Bishop  of  Alabama:  A  Biog- 
raphy. By  Walter  C.  Whitaker,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.    Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
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the  volumes  up  to  what  has  been  considered  the  proper  size. 
Some  of  the  Bishops  of  the  same  period  furnished  volumes  of 
reminiscences  partaking  in  most  cases  of  the  nature  of  auto- 
biographies. About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Rev.  John  Norton  wrote  for  Sunday  School  libraries  a  dozen  or 
more  i6mo.  lives  of  the  Bishops,  which  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  has  been  theirs,  for  they  are  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  America.  Dr.  Batterson's  "Hand- 
book of  the  American  Episcopate"  furnished  the  most  meagre 
biographical  notes  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopate  down  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh,  laying  more  stress  in  each  case 
upon  inconsequential  details  than  upon  some  matters  which  would 
have  been  of  wider  interest.  Bishop  Perry's  ''The  Episcopate 
in  America,"  gave  fuller  biographical  sketches  written  in  some- 
thing like  literary  style,  brought  down  to  a  later  date,  and  each 
was  accompanied  by  a  full  page  portrait  which  made  the  book 
of  some  value. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Polk's  life  of  "Leonidas  Polk, 
Bishop  and  General,"  published  in  1893,  was  taken  up  with  the 
military  career  of  the  distinguished  subject,  which  was  the  evi- 
dent reason  for  the  existence  of  the  book,  and  though  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  biographies,  was  more  of  a  military 
than  an  ecclesiastical  biography.  In  like  manner,  A.  V.  G. 
Allen's  "Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks"  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  biographies  of  recent  years,  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  category  of  Episcopal  biographies,  for  its  subject 
was  in  the  Episcopate  for  less  than  three  years,  and  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  preacher  par  excellence  of  the  American 
Church  rather  than  as  Bishop  Brooks.  Bishop  Wilmer's  "Re- 
cent Past,"  Bishop  Kip's  "Early  Days  of  My  Episcopate," 
Bishop  Whipple's  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate," 
and  Bishop  Clark's  "Reminiscences,"  all  of  them  autobiographic 
in  style,  and  a  posthumous  edition  of  Bishop  Quintard's 
"Memoirs  of  the  War,"  fairly  represent  the  Episcopate  of  a 
middle  period.  We  should  be  disposed  to  regard  the  late  Profes- 
sor White's  lives  of  Bishop  Cobbs  ("A  Saint  of  the  Southern 
Church"),  1897,  and  Bishop  Kemper  a  few  years  later,  compact 
in  form,  readable  in  style  —  showing  a  proper  sense  of  propor- 
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tion,  and  without  padding  —  as  representing  a  new  era  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Episcopal  biographies,  and  if  the  present  prospect  of 
a  popular  interest  in  the  Episcopate  be  realized,  the  writers  who 
prepare  the  biographies  will  do  well  to  accept  these  two  as 
models. 

The  above  review  of  the  field  of  Episcopal  biographies  in  the 
past  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  complete  or  exhaustive,  but 
it  is  suggestive  that  little  has  been  done  in  the  past  towards  in- 
forming the  reading  public  of  the  lives  of  the  men  whose  serv- 
ices for  the  Church,  and  ofttimes  for  the  State,  are  now  begin- 
ning to  loom  large  in  the  public  mind,  and  we  hail  with  delight 
the  five  books  now  before  us,  as  giving  more  information  re- 
garding the  personal  lives  of  some  of  the  bishops,  than  was  here- 
tofore to  be  found  in  Biographical  Encyclopaedias  or  Who's  Who, 
or  in  any  of  the  various  handbooks.  And  we  take  them  up  for 
consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  how  far  they  are  contribu- 
tions to  the  biographies  of  the  Episcopate  in  America. 

Bishop  Potter's  book  is  disappointing  so  far  as  the  American 
bishops  are  concerned,  though  it  treats  of  ten  very  interesting 
bishops.  Smith  of  Kentucky,  Whittingham  of  Maryland,  Wil- 
liams of  Connecticut,  Eastbum  of  Massachusetts,  Clark  of  Rhode 
Island,  Coxe  of  Western  New  York,  Wilmerof  Louisiana,  Clark- 
son  of  Nebraska,  Brooks  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dudley  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

JJ  As  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops  from  1866  to  1884,  and 
since  then  as  the  Bishop  in  a  metropolitan  see ;  in  all  having  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  extending 
over  forty  years,  surely  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  could  have  bet- 
ter fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page  and  preface  than  he 
has  done.  So  much  of  the  book  is  drawn  from  other  sources 
than  the  author's  own  memory,  that  the  reader  begins  to  wonder 
why  the  Bishop  of  New  York  should  have  undertaken  the  work 
which  he  felt,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  should  be  done,  that 
is  the  supplying  of  the  personal  note,  not  conspicuous  in  some 
cases,  not  recognized  in  the  histories  already  written  of  the 
men  who  have  composed  the  House  of  Bishops  within  the  past 
forty  years.  Had  what  the  Bishop  has  done  for  three  Arch- 
bishops of  England  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  been 
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done  for  the  ten  American  Bishops  of  his  selection,  or  even  for 
a  smaller  number,  the  book  would  have  been  more  satisfying. 
Readable  it  certainly  is,  but  the  reader  would  probably  prefer  to 
find  its  contents  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  magazine  than  in  a 
book  giving  promise  of  being  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  past  forty  years  of  the  Church's  life. 

Of  the  other  four  books,  two  are  personal  reminiscences,  the 
third  avowedly  a  memoir,  and  the  fourth  is  termed,  and  rightly, 
a  biography.  The  first  two  are  related  and  yet  are  very  wide 
apart  in  their  character.  Bishop  Tuttle,  now  the  Bishop  of  Mis- 
souri and  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  American  Church,  the  senior 
by  consecration  of  the  Bishops  now  living,  was  a  pioneer  in 
missionary  enterprises  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  when  life 
was  exceedingly  crude  in  that  region.  He  was  and  is  a  rugged 
type  of  manhood,  and  he  endured  the  hardships  of  his  early 
career  of  nineteen  years  uncomplainingly,  and  did  good  work  for 
the  Church  and  for  his  fellowmen.  In  course  of  time  the  boun- 
daries of  his  jurisdiction  were  changed  and  contracted  and  he 
went  to  live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  Mormon  problem. 

Here  are  the  materials  for  an  interesting  book,  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  missionary  enterprises,  some  sidelights  upon 
the  perplexing  problem  of  a  strange  religious  people  and  upon 
crude  frontier  life  with  its  throwing  off  of  the  conventional  re- 
straints of  society.  The  Bishop  tells  his  story  in  his  own  way, 
which  is  autobiographic  and  of  deep  interest  to  the  thousands 
who  know  him.  Though  his  book  fails  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion in  many  instances,  it  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Church  and  its  work  under  conditions  which  have  now  passed 
away. 

In  a  division  which  took  place  in  Bishop  Tuttle's  original 
jurisdiction,  a  Missionary  district  was  formed  comprising  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  and  to  this  jurisdiction  the  Rev.  Ethelbert 
Talbot  was  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop.  He  was  eleven 
years  later  translated  to  a  diocese  in  Pennsylvania.  Looking 
back  upon  his  experiences  after  they  had  been  closed  for  nearly 
that  length  of  time,  the  years  of  his  missionary  episcopate  seem 
to  him  much  as  other  men  would  regard  a  camping  out,  a  hunt- 
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ing  or  fishing  trip,  or  a  picnic,  and  as  such  he  writes  of  them  for 
a  popular  class  of  readers.  His  "people  of  the  plains"  furnish 
him  with  some  interesting  experiences  and  he  tells  them  most 
delightfully,  so  delightfully  in  fact  that  his  book  fails  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  or  economics  of  the  Church.  Even  his 
chapter  on  the  Indian  and  another  on  the  Mormon  do  not  add 
materially  to  the  reader's  insight  into  the  problems  which  these 
have  precipitated  upon  the  American  people.  The  book  is  an 
entertaining  one.  Its  evident  purpose  in  that  regard  is  abun- 
dantly fulfilled.  Some  of  its  chapters  appeared  in  advance  in 
the  pages  of  one  of  the  more  dignified  and  conservative  of  our 
popular  magazines. 

Bishop  Huntington  of  Central  New  York  was  a  man  of  unusual 
early  religious  experiences,  having  been  first  a  Unitarian,  and 
then  a  Congregationalist,  and  having  served  in  the  ministry  of 
each  of  these  bodies  before  coming  into  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Central  New  York  in  1869, 
and  was  thirty-five  years  a  Bishop,  dying  in  1904  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  His  was  a  poetic  temperament  and  a  deeply  spiritual 
nature.  The  memoir  of  this  distinguished  prelate  which  his 
daughter  has  prepared  for  us,  has  caught  the  temperament  and 
spirit  of  the  subject,  and  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  the 
reader  is  the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  and  the  delicate  taste 
of  the  book.  The  volume  is  precisely  of  the  character  which  the 
many  thousands  to  whom  the  Bishop's  writings  have  been  help- 
ful as  they  have  sought  the  way  of  righteousness  and  to  walk 
therein,  will  wish  to  possess.  And  while  it  disclaims  being  in 
any  sense  a  biography,  the  number  of  quoted  letters  make  it 
almost  autobiographic.  We  regard  this  book  as  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  best  of  American  biographies. 

Richard  Hooker  Wilmer  occupied  a  unique  position  in  the 
American  succession.  He  was  the  only  Bishop  consecrated  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  the  fight  in  the  United 
States  for  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 
things  spiritual  as  against  the  domination  of  civil  and  military 
authority.  He  was  ''the  last  Bishop  of  that  era  in  which  the 
individuality  of  the  Bishop  so  of  ten  dominated  and  overshadowed 
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the  individuality  of  the  Diocese. "  His  was  a  strong  personality, 
"with  a  wit  naturally  destructive;"  he  was  exceedingly  quick  at 
repartee,  the  originator  of  many  bright  sayings  and  witty  stories 
which  have  gone  around  the  world  and  have  often  been  appro- 
priated by  other  clerical  raconteurs.  His  chief  characteristic, 
as  his  biographer  regards  it,  was  his  "rectangular  massi veness. " 
Wilmer  was  not  a  man  to  seek  for  precedents  to  influence  his 
conduct  in  any  given  crisis.  He  argued  what  was  right  conduct 
from  the  principles  involved,  and  established  precedents  which 
others  might  follow  with  safety  if  they  chose.  It  is  because  of 
his  attitude  and  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  regard 
to  the  General  Orders  No.  38  of  the  Military  Government,  where- 
by he  and  his  clergy  were  forbidden  to  preach  or  perform  divine 
service,  and  their  churches  were  closed  until  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  resumed  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  subsequent  attitude  toward  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  that  this  volume  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  a  history  which  awaits 
the  writing.  The  biographer,  whose  admirable  sense  of  propor- 
tion had  been  previously  displayed  in  his  history  of  the  Diocese 
of  Alabama,  has  exercised  the  same  sense  of  proportion  very 
happily  in  this  case,  with  the  result  that  we  have  in  this  life  of 
Bishop  Wilmer  of  Alabama,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  American  Church. 

Arthur  Howard  Noll. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


AN  ITALIAN  HISTORY  OF  THE  "DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE'** 

This  is  a  book  of  commanding  importance.  It  deals  with  one 
of  the  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history  —  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  Giants  stalk  across  the  scene:  Marius,  Sul- 
la, Lucullus,  Pompey,  Caesar  —  who  not  merely  had  a  giant's 
strength,  but  used  it  as  a  giant.  It  was  a  time  of  infinite  con- 
fusion, when  Rome,  corrupted  by  the  conquest  of  the  East,  had 
lost  her  discipline,  but  not  her  force,  and  when  the  strength 
which  had  once  been  employed  in  building  up  the  State  spent 
itself  in  riot.  It  was  a  time  when  the  social  bonds  were  loos- 
ened ;  when  the  law  had  lost  its  power  and  custom  its  reverence ; 
when  men  craved  wealth  and  pleasure  and  authority  with  a  wolf- 
ish hunger  and  struggled  for  the  mastery  like  lions  or  jackals 
It  was  an  age  of  infinite  intrigue,  when  party  affiliations 
changed  like  the  figures  of  the  kaleidescope,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  yesterday  linking  themselves  together  to-day  for  some  purpose 
of  self-aggrandizement  or  revenge. 

To  present  a  vivid  picture  of  all  these  striking  characters 
which  shall  yet  be  just,  to  follow  all  these  complicated  threads 
without  entanglement,  requires  the  highest  gifts  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  these  Signor  Ferrero  has  manifested  in  such  measure 
that  it  seems  as  if  his  work  must  be  the  final  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  the  spade  of  the  excavator  shall  throw  new  light 
upon  the  scene. 

The  book  is  important  in  showing  even  more  clearly  than 
Mommsen  the  great  influence  that  economic  causes  had  upon  the 
course  of  events.  Then,  as  now,  the  party  in  power  was  held 
responsible  for  hard  times.  But  when  hard  times  came  they  did 
not  waste  their  breath  discussing  a  reform  of  the  currency  — 
they  sent  out  a  Lucullus  or  a  Pompey,  who  returned  with  the 
plunder  of  some  unhappy  kingdom  and  restored  prosperity  by 

♦The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.  By  Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Alfred  A.  Zimmem.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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the  sack  of  cities.  Then,  as  now,  if  any  reform  was  suggested, 
there  arose  the  cry  that  it  would  hurt  business,  and  it  was 
dropped.  Then,  as  now,  the  want  of  money  was  deemed  the 
worst  of  evils,  and  the  hunger  for  it  was  the  mainspring  of 
human  action. 

And  Signor  Ferrero  shows  as  clearly  as  Mommsen  that  the 
Republic  had  survived  its  usefulness,  that  it  had  become  a  den 
of  robbers  beneath  whose  extortions  the  world  writhed  in  the 
agony  of  dissolution.  It  was  deemed  the  right  of  the  Senators 
and  Knights  to  batten  upon  the  spoils  of  the  world.  First  came 
the  conqueror,  who  sacked  the  cities,  robbed  the  temples,  and 
carried  off  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Then 
came  the  proconsul,  with  an  enormous  suite,  all  of  whom 
must  be  enriched;  and  to  meet  their  demands  the  Roman  capi- 
talist lent  his  money  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  per  cent,  and 
so  ate  out  the  substance  of  the  land.  Even  the  virtuous  Brutus 
lent  money  at  this  rate,  and  fell  out  with  Cicero  because  he 
would  not  make  slaves  of  the  unhappy  debtors. 

But  while  Signor  Ferrero  agrees  with  Mommsen  on  most 
points,  he  differs  from  him  widely  on  one  of  the  most  important 
— the  character  of  Caesar.  In  his  devotion  to  German  imperial- 
ism and  the  German  Kaiser,  Mommsen  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
Kaiser's  mighty  prototype  was  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the 
best  of  men.  He  has  to  admit  that  Caesar  used  as  his  imple- 
ments creatures  the  most  debauched  —  Clodius,  Dolabella, 
Curio,  Anthony  and  the  like;  that  he  was  associated  with  the 
worst  band  of  rapscallions  that  ever  looted  the  world.  But  in 
his  eyes  Caesar  is  always  the  blameless  patriot,  of  broad  and  en- 
lightened views,  a  statesman  who,  had  he  been  spared  a  few 
years  longer,  would  have  reformed  all  abuses.  The  Commen- 
taries, which  were  really  political  pamphlets  written  and  pub- 
lished for  self-justification,  Mommsen  accepts  as  gospel  truth, 
and  believes  that  Caesar,  who  displayed  so  little  scruple  in  the 
other  means  that  he  employed,  was  as  incapable  of  a  lie  as  the 
youthful  Washington.  He  not  only  heaps  abuse  on  everyone 
who  opposed  Caesar,  but  even  on  those  who,  like  Cicero,  merely 
held  aloof,  seeking  to  conciliate  the  warring  elements  and  to  save 
the  Republic  from  the  strife  of  faction. 
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Signer  Ferrero  is  not  hostile  to  Caesar.  His  sympathies  are 
usually  with  him ;  and  while  he  shows  that  Caesar  in  his  pursuit 
of  power  was  trammelled  by  no  scruples,  he  shows  also  that  Cae- 
sar's aims  were  moderate  and  in  the  main  just,  and  that  only  the 
stupidity,  violence  and  injustice  of  his  adversaries  drove  him  on 
to  their  destruction  and  to  supreme  power.  But  he  is  not  blind 
to  Caesar's  faults.  He  concedes  that  he  was  probably  the  great- 
est man  that  ever  lived,  but  he  sees  that  after  all  he  was  a  man, 
and  as  such  he  often  fell  into  error.  Our  author  compares  the 
Commentaries  with  the  other  authorities,  and  tries  dispassion- 
ately to  reach  the  truth.  And  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  Caesar 
showed  no  great  capacity  for  constructive  statesmanship.  When 
he  had  destroyed  the  old  order,  when  the  whole  world  was  in 
ruins  at  his  feet,  he  did  not  stop  to  gather  up  the  fragments  and 
to  rebuild  the  shattered  structure  along  fairer  and  juster  lines. 
Like  Alexander,  like  Napoleon,  he  was  seized  by  the  madness  of 
the  conqueror.  Parthia  lured  him  to  his  ruin  as  Russia  lured 
the  Corsican.  Instead  of  doing  the  work  of  reconstruction  that 
was  so  absolutely  essential,  he  dreamed,  despite  of  his  advanced 
age  and  shattered  health,  of  following  the  footsteps  of  Alexander 
across  the  burning  sands  of  Asia;  and  it  was  the  need  of 
money  rather  than  the  thirst  for  glory  that  drove  him  on. 
The  whole  empire  had  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  proconsular 
lootings  and  the  civil  war,  and  Caesar  hoped,  like  Lucullus  and 
Pompey,  to  fill  the  public  coffers  and  restore  prosperity  by  the 
plunder  of  the  East.  It  was  the  dread  of  this  mad  adventure, 
where  Crassus  had  lost  his  army  and  his  life,  as  much  as  the 
Dictator's  arrogance  of  demeanor,  that  led  to  his.  assassination. 
Truly,  as  Signor  Ferrero  says,  he  was  not  a  great  statesman, 
but  a  great  destroyer,  whose  mission  it  was  to  clear  the  ground 
that  his  successor  might  build. 

George  B.  Rose. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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Greenfield-Talbot-Finney-Battle 

Company 

BiAimfactaien  and  Dealers  in 

Fnmitiire^  Mattresses^  Springs^  etc. 

209  THIRD  AVENUE.  NORTH 

WAREHOUSE,  CORNER  FIRST  AND  MAIN 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

FAOTOBY  AND  MILLS,  TULLAHOMA  AND  SEWANEE,  TENN. 

Refers  by  Special  Permifision  to  The  University  of  the  South. 

Hams  Lithia  Water 

NATURE'S  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY 


For  Liver,  Kidney,  Stomach,  Bladder  Troubles 
Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Harris  Lithia  Springs  Company 

HARRIS  SPRINGS,  S.  C. 


Medical  testimony  famished  on  request 
Hotel  open  June  15  to  Sept.  15 


SPTJBLOCK-NEAL  CO. 


Wholesale  Druggists 

Pioe  Cbemif3ala,  Domestic  and  Fareign  Fancy  Goods^ 
Druggijati»^  Suudries,  and  Cigani 

Manufucturers  of 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

214-216  Second  Avenue,  KortJi 
KASHYILLE,  TENK. 


rp*t4>-D«te  Liver  Medl- 
fine  and  Han^aimHIIa 
Conibiui'd 

rp-to'Oate  Worm  Killer 
1Jp*tc>*Date 

('ciiigh  Kf'tiiedy 
1Tp*ti>-0iitt«  Ejn*w liter 
17p-toa>at€  rhill  Tablets 
Up-t4Hl>aie  Liniment 
Vp-to-Bate  Salve 
rp-to-Oate 

Chapped  Hand  Mixture 
ITp-to^Pate 

IHarrhea  Rentedy 

Tbij^  am  CJood  !     Try  Thisiu  ! 

Stagmaier  &,  Fletcher 


K.B.C.Coto 

Are  Alwajfs 

Uuijhnn 

COFFEES 

Teas,  Bakiug  Powders 

Spices  and 
FlaToriiig  Extracts 

KORTEN  BROTHERS  GO. 

^G  and  6Q  LaSfllf*  Straat 
CHICAGO 


We  niAke  a  ip«cii^t>'  of  supplying 
largo  iiiMtitntioni, 


Sandford  Duncan 

Real  JEstatCf  Rental  and  Loans 

206  Union  Street 
NtuhviUe,  TewMssee 


GALE  &  ERIZZELL 

Fire  and  Tornado 
Insurance 


HRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


^»»»»»»»»»»>»»»»»»»»»»^ 


Tbt  Umivruiy  rf  l*#  Stndh 

9Lutnt  for 

Fairbanks'  History  of 
The  University  of  the  Souths  $2.00 

jjj  Bishop  Quintard's  Memoirs 

(^  of  the  War,  new  edition,  $1,00 

Life  of  General  Kirby-Smith 
By  mail,  $1,60 

The  Sewanee  Review 

QjimrUrly 

Sets  of  the  Review  Bought  and 
Sold,  eu,,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  early  issues  of  the  Review  are 
now  rare  and  valuable.  It  will  pay  to 
look  up  and  see  what  you  have,  and 
report  to  the  above  named. 
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FRED  C.  DORIDEB  WILL  M.  8IDEBOTTOM 

Catering  for  Wedding  Partiet  and  BeoepUans 
Telephone  427 

DORIDER  &  8IDEB0TT0M 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Restaurant 

Fancy  Bakery,  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  and  Confectionery. 
Manu&ctorerB  of  Dorider  &  Sidebottom's  Celebrated 
Ice  Cream  and  Sherbet. 

618  Chureh  St.  (near  McKendree  Church),  NashTUle,  Tenn. 


I 


The  Castner-Bnott 

Dry  Goods  Company 


IMPORTERS,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 


Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

Shoes,  Cloaks,  Carpets, 

Upholstery,  Men's  Furnishings, 

Millinery,  Dressmaking, 

China  and  Glassware, 

Books,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailing  Department  a  Specialty 

Samples  Freely  Sent  on  Application 


618,  620  and  622  Church  St.,  Cor.  Serenth  Ave. 
Nashyille,  Tennessee 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


Mils  REVIEW  has  completed  its  fiftccntli  year  and  cel- 
ebrated it%  anniversary.  It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead* 
ing  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  literature 
m  require  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in  specialist 
publicationii.  In  oilier  words,  tlie  Review  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  than  is  usual  with 
American  penodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have  their 
important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  below. 
Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps  should  be  in- 
closed. In  all  caiies  the  full  name  of  the  contributor  must  be 
given. 

Each  number  consists  of  i  zS  large  octavo  pages,  printed  on 
heavy  paper  The  dates  of  issue  arc  January,  April*  July*  and 
October  of  each  year.  Subscription  price,  $2  a  year  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  50  cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  fullowtng  rates: 


One  Pme« 


Ono  Tlxtir 


TWA  TiuiVM 


I1in 


Tin 


Faur  Tliatib 


Address*  ail  cornmunications  to 

THK  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 

SsivAxiie,  TirKfifEssse 


lifw34fltt>o  jtttd  I't^Mt'm  tat  k  tlniae  ^t  Ttie   Unlt^i^altir  t*ic«&  cd   HcWsnac  T«nn«AM* 


^uartcrlp 


JOHN  BELL  HENNEMAN 


AUG 

10 

■^  1908 


July,  1908 


I.   Traces  of  Ciassuai  St^ic  in  Poetry  af  the  Early 

Sn^enUenth  Ctntury  Allen  K.  We-scott 

IL   Rkythm  in  Pr0Sf AniUM  Lji'sskv 

111.    7V/^'  Christian  Simfh  an^f  Negra  Edu£ati4m 

TiieoooRs  DuBo^E  Bratton 
IV*   f  '  ducatii^n  and  the  SouiAim  Stains       » 

;.r  .  ,         .   Wjluasi  H*  Hand 

Second  Paptr  Erwin  CfiiUGiiKAn 

V.    The  First  Amerifan  Satit^i  Carl  Hou 

VI.  Sylvester's  **  Du  Kartas  *  *     .  K  ath  Ml  K  e  J  ac  * 

VIL   Comprtsssan  in  the  Frmck  Drama    ,         .     Jami£2s  D.  But 
VHL    Tennessee  and  the  Rem&t^at  of  the  Chcrokees 

St  Georok  L  Sior-  - - 
IX*   The  Modernists  and  the  Curia  W,  I.xovd  Bi 

X*  Rebgion  and  Medicine.    First  Paper   ,  Aathuk  R.  G^av 

Seeand  Paper      RotiF-  -  ^     ' '    .  . 
XI-  EUism  Capers  Williav  1  1 

XI L  A  Russian  View  of  the  Ctar  R.  T.  Hob&K 

XIII,  Reviews 

XIV,  \U>tes 


U)Nrr 
91-^5  rimi  Avjt 


'    GRKKN  &  CO. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Sewanee,  Teimessae 


Opened  in  1868,     Located  at  Sowauoe,  TennessiSJ 
OB  the  plateau  of  the  dmibarland  Moimtains,  2^000' 
feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,    Sewanee  has  a  na- 
tional reputation   as   a   health  resort  all  the   vi 
around. 

The  Departments  of  the  University  are; 


ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAI. 
MEDICAIi,  PHAKMACEUTICAL 

LAW,  and  ENGINEERING 


Tun  HmwAjmm  Gbammab  ScHOOii  prepares  boyj 
for  this  and  other  Univeraities  and  for  business. 

The  scholastic  year,  in  all  departments  except  the_ 
Medical,  opens  in   September,  and   is  divided  inl 
two  terms,  Advent  and  Easter.     The  Medical  I>e-" 
partment  opens  in  April  and  continues  to  October. 


* 


For  catalogued  and  other  information,  address 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co/s  List 

'  HIGH  PRIESTHOOD  AND  SACRIFICE.    An  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  William  Porcher  DuBose,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Exegesis 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee.    Author  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Gospels,  etc.    Crown  8vo.    $1.50,  m^/.    By  mail,  $1.61. 

AUTHORITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in 

the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  xvi-300. 

$1.50.  net.     By  mail,  51.62. 

Thb  b  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Hall*!  treatise  on  Dognruitic  Theology,  which,  it  b 

expected  will  be  completed  in  ten  volumes.     Each  volume  will  constitute  a  complete  work  it- 

ielf,  and  the  Publbhers  hope  to  issue  the  several  volumes  at  intervals  of  fix>m  twelve  to  eighteen 

BMBChs.  The  first  volume,  **  Introduction  to  Dognuidc  Theology,**  has  already  been  published. 

MEDITATIONS  AND  DEVOTIONS. 

By  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman.  New  edition  in  Three  Parts. 
Part  1:  Month  of  May.  Part  II :  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Part  III :  Med- 
itations on  Christian  Doctrine.    Crown  Svo.     Each,  ^.40,  net, 

TALKS  ON  RELIGION.     A  Collective  Inquiry. 

Recordcdby  Henry  Bedinger  Mitchell.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  i2-3^S*  ♦'•SOf 

net.  By  mail,  $i.6x. 
This  volume  records  a  series  of  actual  conversations.  The  men  participating,  drawn 
paitly  from  the  Professors  of  a  great  univenity  partly  ^m  the  business,  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
ife  of  the  city  at  Urge,  represented  many  widely  varying  types  of  character  and  mental  outlook. 
Not  a  few  bore  international  reputations  and  nearly  all  had  attained  distinction  in  their  own 
Adds ;  all  had  known  the  discipline  of  exact  thinking.  The  purpose  of  the  discussioni  was 
the  re<«umination  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion  —  a  subject  in  which  increasing  numben  of 
dboof  htful  people  are  vitally  interested. 

SOME   LIBERAL   AND   MYSTICAL  WRITINGS    OP 
WILLIAM  LAW. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Willi  A. m  Scott  Palmer.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  William  Porcher  DuBose,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Exege- 
sis in  the  University  of  the  South.    Crown  Svo.    pp.  xviii-166.    It. 00,11^/^ 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  RELIGION. 

By  Martin  R.  Smith  Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii-i95.  $1.00. 
The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  hb  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religion  are  fi>undcd 
^■i  common  sense,  and  this  assures  him  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church 
MB  necctsarily  filse,  as  they  are  in  clear  negation  of  the  love  and  justice  of  God  and  of  Hb  uni- 
^■■d  Fatherhood,  and  that  we  can  only  form  our  conception  of  the  Almighty  and  of  Hb  reU- 
^■1  n>  ourselves  by  the  use  of  such  human  ethical  standards  as  we  possess. 

SPIRITUAL  VERSES  AS  AIDS  TO  MENTAL  PRAYER. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.Johnson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "A  Commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John.     Crown  Svo.    pp.  viii-So.    I0.75. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A  PRIEST.     An  Essay  on  Clerical 
Education. 
By  the  Rev  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  of  America.  Revised  edition.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  xxix-361.  Price, 
f  1.50,  net.    By  mail,  ^1.62. 

THE  INQUISITION.     A  Critical  and  Historical  Study  of 
the  Coercive  Power  of  the  Church. 
By  the  Abbe  Vacandard.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  Ber- 
TKAND  L.  Conway,  C.S. P.    Crown  Svo.  pp.xiv-a84.  I1.50.    By  mail,|i.6o. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  -   NEW  YORK 


THE 


South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

8ub9cr%ptionj  $2.00  a  year;  Hngle  capiea^  Fifty  Cents. 


BBCENT  CONTRIBUTOKS : 

William  (Jarrott  Brown,  Governor  Jos.  W.  Folk,  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr., 
Bliss  Perry,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Ohas.  Forster  Smith. 


**  Precisely  the  sort  of  periodical  of  which  our  countiy  stands  in  the 
greatest  need.''— 7%e /Ho/  (Chicago). 

**  The  discussion  to  which  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterlr  has  so  far 
invited  its  readers  is  of  a  very  high  order  in  point  of  candor,  dignity, 
care  as  to  facts  and  intellectual  independence.  It  is  also,  it  may  he  re- 
marked—though this  was  to  be  expected— of  a  literary  ezcellenoe  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  like  discussions  either  here  or  in  England.'' — iVeur 
York  Times. 

**  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  representative  of  the  intellectual 
and  economic  vigor  that  characterizes  the  new  South.  It  is  edited  with 
marked  catholicity  and  breadth  of  vision.  Indeed,  its  point  of  view  is 
national  rather  than  sectional,  but  its  appeal  is  made  with  peculiar 
force  to  Southern  men.  By  supporting  such  a  periodical  as  this  the 
South  is  demonstrating  its  loyalty  to  the  highest  national  ideals." — Ai/- 
BERT  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

**  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  gives  to  the  South  an  opportunity 
for  expression  on  all  the  great  quefltions  of  the  day.  The  Northern 
reader  is  able  through  its  pages  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  life,  thought 
and  aspirations  of  the  Southern  people.  The  editors  are  rendering  a 
great  service  to  all  sections  of  our  country."— J.  H.  Kibkland,  Chan- 
cellor, Vanderbllt  University. 

"  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  periodicals  in  our  country.  It  not  only  has  a  distinct  litei^ 
ary  and  critical  value  of  its  own,  but  it  has  a  representative  quality, 
standing  for  an  intelligent  and  loyal  effort  to  express  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  South  in  developing  its  old  ideals  and  traditions  under 
the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  since  the  Civil  War,  and  in  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  reason  and  the  results  of  culture  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  which  the  Southern  people  have  to  solve." — 
Henby  Van  Dykb. 

Address: 

THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUARTERLY 

DUEHAM,  N.  C. 


W  A  N  T  F  D I  """Y  TacHERs 

W  W  ^m  1^1      ■■■  1^  ■    AN  AGENCY  THAT 
RECOMMENDS  IN  FIFTEEN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
g;inia,  and  West  Virginia.    Also  conducts  a 

SPECIAL  FLORIDA  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 

Supplies  Teachers  for  Universities,  Colleges,  Private,  Normal,  Hieh  and 
Grade  Schools ;  Special  Teachers  of  Commercial  Branches,  ManuaTTrain- 
ing.  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Drawing,  Music.  Elocution,  Physical  Culture, 
Amletics,  etc.  Calls  come  from  school  officials.  Recommends  all  the  year 
round.    Register  now.    Best  chances  come  early. 

DEALS  IN   SCHOOL  PROPERTY 
SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BETIEW  TEACHEBS  AGENCY 

CHATTAHOOCIA,  TSIfHBSSKE 

Southern  Educational  Beyiew 

Edited  bj  H.  ELMER  BIEBLT 
with  the  Go-«pentiOB  of  LMdlay  MiMton  la  the  Halted  StetM 

This  is  a  high  class  publication  covering  the  whole  field  of  education,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  supervision,  high  school  and  collefi^e  education.  Its 
contributors  are  men  of  npest  thought  and  of  national  ana  international  rep- 
utation. It  publishes  only  the  best  and  latest  in  education.  It  is  not  a  jour- 
nal of  methods,  nor  of  any  particular  doctrine  or  institution.  It  appeals  to 
all  serious  and  progressive  teachers. 

Regular  subscription  price,  I3.00  per  year.  Trial  subscription  (for  new 
subscribers  only),  three  months,  50  cents.    Sample  copy  free. 

Sonthem  Edncational  Reylew 

ChstUaeoffft,  TeaaeMM 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Sewaneey  Tennessee 


LAW  DEPARTMENT 

Schools  of  Jurisprudence  and  Advocacy 


Courses  leading  to  degrees  of  LL.B.  (two  years)  and  LL.M. 
(three  years).  Graduates  of  other  university  law  schools  having 
a  two-year  course,  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Master 
Course  and  graduation  in  one  year. 

The  next  session  opens  September  17,  1908.  For  catalogue 
and  particular  information,  apply  to 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Vtce-Chafuellar. 


Royal  Insurance  Co.^  Limited 

OF  LIVERPOOL 

Leading  Hre  Insurance  Company  of  the  World 


SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENT 

EMPIRE  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

MILTON  DARGAN,  Manager 

F.  M.  MIKELL,  U.  S.  ATKINSON, 

Ass't  Manager  ad  Ass't  Manager 


Kentucky  South  Carolina  Alabama 

Tennessee  Oklahoma  Mississippi 

Georgia  Indian  Territory  Louisiana 

Florida  Arkansas  Texas 

Virginia  North  Carolina 

National  Bank  Protection 

Means  a  great  deal  to  you  as  a  depositor.  In  point  of  working  capital — 
capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  |i,6oo,ooo.oo  —  THE  AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE, 
ranks  first  among  the  National  Banks  of  Tennessee. 
Our  books  are  examined  by  National  Bank  examiners  under  the  super, 
vision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at  least  twice  a  year. 
There  is  no  better  security  than  that 


For  Your  Savings 


Thrift  is  a  simple  thing  but  it  means  a  great  deal.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  financial  success  and  contentment  Save  money  and  put  it  away 
safely. 

;*A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE"  is  the  title  of  a  book  we  have  just 
issued  for  free  distribution-  to  people  interested  in  saving  and  making 
money.  It  describes  our  3  per  cent.  Certificates  of  Deposit— a  safe, 
convenient  and  profitable  form  of  investment  for  sums  of  from  ^^25  up. 
Send  for  the  book  to-day. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 

OP  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Capital ^  1 ,000,000.00 

Shareholders*  Liability i  ,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 600,000.00 

Security  to  Depositors $2,600,000.00 


The  University  Press 
(/Sewanee  Tennessee 

THE  PRINTING  PLANT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Ihe  University  Press  was  established  in  May,  1904,  as  a 
place  where  scholarly  printing  could  be  done  in  a  manner  har- 
monious with  the  tastes  of  scholarly  men  of  artistic  appreciation. 
A  new  and  perfe6lly  adapted  building  was  ere6led,  housing  a 
plant  well  equipped  and  suited  to  executing  the  class  of  work 
contemplated.  The  plant  consists  of  three  power  presses  and  a 
type-setting  machine,  with  other  necessary  machinery,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  type. 

The  Press  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  fads  of  modem  type 
design.  It  seeks  for  simplicty  in  the  use  of  type  letters,  and 
employs  ornament  only  in  harmony  with  and  subordinate  to  the 
text  illustrated  or  decorated.  It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
typographer  to  give  an  added  grace  to  the  written  message  by 
an  intelligent  utilization  of  the  principles  of  appropriateness  in 
the  type  composition.  The  thought  or  idea  to  be  communi- 
cated acquires  or  loses  force,  directness,  clearness  or  lucidity,  or 
beauty  in  proportion  to  the  fitness  of  the  typography  employed 
as  a  medium.  The  workers  at  The  Press  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  these  principles,  and  keenly  appreciate  the  need  for  the 
judicious  assembling  of  types  for  pleasing  and  harmonious  effects. 
The  Printing  Art,  the  scholarly  magazine  of  the  craft,  has  recog- 
nized this,  on  several  occasions,  by  awards  in  its  competitons 
and  otherwise. 

The  establishment  of  The  Press  seems  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  of  the  founder  of  the  University,  Bishop  Polk.  His 
son.  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  of  New  York,  has  made  the  following 
allusion  in  his  Memoirs :  **  In  time  it  was  expected  that  presses 
would  be  established,  from  which  a  native  literature  should  be 
issued.  In  short,  the  University  Domain  was  to  be  fitted  and 
prepared  for  a  home  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  and  of  liberal 
culture  in  the  Southern  States."  In  its  spirit  and  aims,  however, 
like  the  University  itself,  The  Press  would  not  remain  provin- 
cial, but  seeks  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  art  in  printing 
and  the  making  of  books  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Feeling  a  measure  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  discriminating.  The  Press  solicits  cor- 
respondence and  requests  for  any  printing  worth  being  done 
well,  and  will  gladly  submit  specimens  of  its  work. 
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oirs of  the  War."  The  book  is  almost  an 
autobiography,  and  relies  chiefly  upon  letters 
written  by  Edmund  Kirby-Smith  at  West 
Point,  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  War  with 
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a  valuable  contribution  to  American  biogra- 
phies, and  should  be  in  every  public  library. 
CThe  book  has  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
General  Kirby-Smith  as  he  appeared  in  war 
time,  and  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  "last 
official  order  issued  in  the  Confederate  Army.*' 
1 2 mo;  cloth;  about  300  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
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TRACES  OF  CLASSICAL  STYLE  IN  POETRY  OF 
THE  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

Since  the  publication  in  1885  of  Mr.  Gosse's  well  known  vol- 
ume "From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,"  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
renewed  interest  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  great  move- 
ment in  modem  English  literature,  the  reaction  toward  classicism 
which  began  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  and  ended  only 
with  the  revival  of  romanticism  at  the  end  of  the  century  follow- 
ing. From  time  to  time  since  then  articles  have  appeared  which 
aim  to  show  the  importance  of  individual  writers  in  forwarding 
or  even  inaugurating  this  movement.  Thus  Mr.  Gosse  himself 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  defending  the  eighteenth  century  notion 
that  Edmund  Waller  was  the  poet  who  led  the  straying  muse  out 
of  the  mire. where  the  later  Elizabethans  had  left  her  and  set  her 
on  the  right  path,  and  this  view  has  been  so  widely  accepted 
that  one  not  infrequently  finds  Waller  spoken  of  as  "the  founder 
of  the  classical  school.''  Professor  F.  E.  Schelling'  has  also 
called  attention  to  the  influence  of  Ben  Jonson;  and  Dr.  Henry 
Wood '  has  praised  the  regularity  of  the  paraphrases  and  trans- 
lations of  George  Sandys. 

In  their  preoccupation  with  individual  writers,  however,  all 
these  investigations  are  somewhat  misleading.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed,  by  Professor  Alden  and  others,  that  the  move- 
ment was  more  general  and  involved  more  men  than  has  com- 

*  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  (XIII,  p.  337). 
^  American  Journal  0/  Philology  (XI,  p.  55). 
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monly  been  supposed,  that  it  began  earlier  than  Waller  or  San- 
dys, and  that  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
JonsoH  was  not  the  only -poet  who  was  polishing  his  couplets  and 
working  in  other  ways  toward  the  later  style.  This  opinion 
needs  strengthening;  and  it  is  my  object,  accordingly,  to  show 
how  the  increasing  domination  of  intellect  over  imagination,  fact 
over  fiction,  and  law  over  license  was  widespread  among  the 
writers  of  the  period.  With  this  object  in  view  the  treatment 
will  necessarily  be  somewhat  scattering;  and  it  will  be  my  aim 
to  touch  upon  many  writers  and  influences  rather  than  to  treat 
thoroughly  any  one.  I  should  like  in  particular  to  call  attention 
to  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  satirists,  and  also  to  the  group 
of  court  poets,  including  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  and  Jonson,  who  were  celebrating  royal  marriages 
and  anniversaries  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Something  may  also 
be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  King  himself  as  a  poetaster  and 
critic  of  poetry. 

In  discussing  these  writers  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  always 
been  given,  and  will  be  given  here,  to  matters  of  versification, 
and  especially  to  the  development  of  the  so-called  classical  heroic 
couplet.  This,  it  is  true,  places  in  the  background  some  of  the 
fundamental  distinctions  between  classical  and  romantiCjStyle  — 
that  for  instance  between  order  and  confusion  in  the  whole  com- 
position, which  Jonson  has  in  mind  when  he  would  have  us  take 
heed  that  our  style  "be  not  winding,  or  wanton  with  far-fetched 
descriptions,"  and  Gabriel  Harvey  when  he  says  a  poem  should 
be  "well  grounded,  finely  framed,  and  well  trussed  up  together;" 
the  distinction  also  between  poetry  of  the  intellectual  and  poetry 
of  the  emotional  type.  Still  the  limitation  may  be  justified.  A 
surprising  quantity  of  verse  was  written  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  which  the  intellectual  element  is  pre- 
dominant, and  which  so  far  as  form  in  the  whole  composition  is 
concerned  is  fairly  respectable.  Indeed,  were  we  to  base  our 
judgment  on  these  distinctions,  Waller  would  at  once  have  to 
share  his  fame  as  forerunner  of  the  classical  school  with  a  whole 
group  of  other  poets.  But  the  basis  on  which  Waller's  reputa- 
tion is  really  placed  is  the  skill,  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  him  from  his  predecessors. 
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in  the  handling  of  the  pentameter  couplet.  Hence  in  question- 
ing the  emphasis  placed  on  Waller  the  structure  of  the  couplet 
becomes  a  crucial  test. 

Apart  from  this  it  is  in  itself  interesting  and  profitable  to 
trace  the  beginnings  of  the  measure  which  at  this  time  took 
possession  of  English  poetry  and  held  every  writer  under  its 
sway  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  here  we  are  at  least  on 
solid  ground.  Here  one  may  with  some  show  of  mathematical 
accuracy  put  one's  finger  on  traces  of  classical  style.  Statistical 
enumeration  of  metrical  peculiarities  may  seem  a  trivial  occu- 
pation, we  shall  see  that  it  is  at  times  fallacious,  but  that  it  is  a 
valuable  corrective  of  a  priori  or  hastily  formed  impressions  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  With  this  preparation,  I  may  venture  the 
statement  that  the  conclusions  which  follow  are  corrected  and 
often  guided  by  just  this  kind  of  analysis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  differences  in  effect  between  the 
"classicar*  couplet  of  Dryden  and  Pope  and  the  "romantic" 
couplet  of  Browne,  Chapman,  and  John  Fletcher  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  Keats  and  Shelley  in  the  nineteenth,  may  be 
traced  in  a  large  degree  to  certain  metrical  peculiarities.  Briefly 
stated,  these  are  as  follows:  (i)  in  classical  poetry  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  distich ;  (2)  there  is  greater  regularity  or  smooth- 
ness; (3)  the  lines  are  lighter  and  swifter. 

These  statements  may  need  some  explanation.  By  "a  ten- 
dency toward  distich"  I  mean  that  writers  of  the  school  of  Pope 
bound  their  thoughts  to  the  limits  of  the  couplet,  instead  of  let- 
ting it  run  on  without  pause  to  the  couplet  following.  One  may 
read  page  after  page  of  the  poet  just  mentioned  without  finding 
a  single  couplet  that  is  run-on,  and  without  finding  a  full  pause 
or  stop  (such  as  that  at  the  end  of  a  sentence)  anywhere  else  in 
the  couplet.  The  romantic  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  little 
attention  to  the  couplet  as  a  verse-unit  and  indicate  breaks  in 
the  thought  by  pauses  which  are  as  likely  to  occur  within 
the  line  as  at  the  end.  Classical  tendency  then,  is  indicated  by 
avoidance  of  run-on  lines  and  couplets,  and  of  marked  pauses 
within  the  line. 

The  second  quality,  that  of  "smoothness,"  is  secured  by  vari- 
ous means.    The  absence  of  full  pauses  within  the  couplet  con- 
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tributes  to  that  effect.  Again,  even  the  caesural  pauses,  when 
they  occur,  are  chiefly  medial — that  is  they  fall  after  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  syllable  of  the  line.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  a  caesura  so  placed  detracts  less  from  the  smoothness 
and  balance  of  a  line  than  one  placed  elsewhere.  Finally,  there 
are  fewer  variant  feet.  Trochees,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  where  they  attract  little  attention,  are  rare;  spondees,  well 
defined  anapaests,  and  deficient  feet  are  infrequent;  the  regular 
iambic  movement  of  the  line  is  maintained. 

The  third  quality,  that  of  "lightness  and  swiftness,"  is  not  so 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  obtained  partly  by  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  lines  that  have  but  a  slight  caesura  or  none  at  all, 
partly  by  a  larger  proportion  of  light  feet.  Pyrhics  are  frequent, 
without  a  spondee  near  at  hand  to  counterbalance  them.  In 
short,  the  general  tendency  in  classical  poetry  is  toward  a  line  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  concentrated  before  the  caesura  and  at  the 
end,  as  in  these  lines  from  Dryden's  "MacFlecknoe:" 

This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace 
And  blessed  with  issue  of  a  large  increase ; 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state. 

Here  are  two  lines  with  scarcely  a  caesural  pause,  and  in  the 
last  there  are  but  three  accented  syllables.  The  effect  is, 
monotony  perhaps,  but  also  swiftness  and  vigor. 

With  this  extended  enumeration  of  the  marks  of  classical 
style,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  writers  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  more  definite  purpose  of  finding  in  their  verse 
traces  of  this  regularly  enjambed,  smoothly  and  swiftly  flowing, 
and  somewhat  artificial  type  of  verse  that  reached  its  perfection 
in  Dryden  and  Pope.  In  this  search  we  should  look  naturally, 
I  think,  to  the  earlier  school  of  satirists,  consisting  of  Hall, 
Donne,  Rowlands,  Marston,  Wither,  and  several  others,  all  of 
whom  were  treating  the  kind  of  material  that  became  popular 
later,  and  treating  it  in  the  same  general  manner.  These  men 
at  once  found  the  couplet  the  most  effective  measure  for  satirical 
poetry.  "After  Lodge,  Hall,  and  Donne,"  says  Professor  Alden 
in  his  "Rise  of  Formal  Satire  in  England,"  "the  measure  may 
almost  be  made  a  test  of  the  intentionally  satiric  character  of  a 
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poem.*'  It  is  true  that  in  their  couplets  one  element  of  the  later 
style,  that  of  regularity,  is  nearly  always  lacking.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  their  Latin  models.  "The  Roman  ancients,"  says 
Hall  in  one  of  his  prologues, 

Whose  words  were  short  and  darksome  was  their  sense. 

Who  reads  one  line  of  their  harsh  poesies 

Thrice  must  he  take  his  wind  and  breathe  him  thrice. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  deemed  a  careless  and  slovenly  style  appro- 
priate for  the  scurrilities  they  frequently  indulged  in.  However 
that  may  be,  Marston  and  Donne  carried  freedom  so  far  that 
their  satires  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves;  and  as  for  Lodge, 
his  satires  and  epistles  in  "A  Fig  for  Momus"  have  simply  the 
flowing  melody  that  is  found  in  the  couplets  of  early  Elizabethan 
comedy. 

Joseph  Hall,  though  he  too  has  less  difficulty  than  he  pretends 
in  imitating  the  roughness  of  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other  of  this  group  toward  moulding  the  couplet 
into  a  form  fitted  for  satire.  Warton,  the  eighteenth  century 
historian  of  literature,  who  by  virtue  of  his  period  was  well 
equipped  to  judge  in  the  matter,  speaks  highly  of  Hall's 
couplets.  "These  satires,"  he  notes,'  "are  marked  with  a 
classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  not  yet  attained 
— the  versification  is  equally  energetic  and  elegant,  and  the 
fabric  of  the  couplet  approaches  the  modem  standard." 

Energy  and  elegance,  those  two  qualities  the  combination 
of  which  was  at  once  the  achievement  and  the  pride  of  the  later 
school,  are  indeed  perceptible  qualities  in  the  satires  of  Hall. 
The  following  table  of  statistics  will  show  his  relation  to  other 
writers  of  satire,  and  in  particular  the  resemblance  between  his 
work  and  that  of  Dryden.  Note  especially  the  small  percentage 
of  run-on  lines  and  caesuras.  In  these  respects,  as  in  number  of 
variant  caesuras  (not  after  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syllable)  and 
variant  feet,  Donne,  as  might  be  expected,  leads  all  the  rest, 
closely  followed  by  Jonson  and  Marston ;  but  the  steadily  increas- 
ing regularity  from  there  down  is  noteworthy.    The  figures 

'Unpublished  fourth  volume  of  his  '* History  of  English  Poetry.*'  Chal- 
men't  **Bridsh  Poets'*  (V,  aa6). 
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indicate  that  Rowlands,  like  Hall,  wrote  with  great  regularity. 
His  couplets,  however,  are  diffuse,  sing-song,  and  lacking  in 
vigor.     Two-thirds  of  his  caesuras  fall  after  the  fourth  syllable. 
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These  figures  demonstrate  the  "elegance"  of  Hall's  style.  Its 
energy  is  due  to  other  characteristics,  in  which  again  he  resem- 
bles later  writers.  Antithesis,  epigrammatic  brevity  of  expres- 
sion, and  neat  balancing  of  phrase  against  phrase  and  of  the  first 
half  of  a  line  against  the  portion  following  the  caesura,  have 
rightly  been  reckoned  important  characteristics  of  eighteenth 
century  style.  These  artifices  may  of  course  be  found  in  both 
prose  and  poetry  from  the  time  of  Lyly  on,  but  as  distinctive 
and  constantly  recurring  elements  in  verse  they  appear  first  in 
the  Elizabethan  satires.  Jonson  is  full  of  it,  but  he  is  following 
as  well  as  setting  the  fashion.  Hall  practices  it  very  frequently. 
Note  the  conciseness  and  clearly  antithetical  structure  of  the 
following  passages  from  Hall's  satires,  which  were  written  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

Small  honor  can  be  got  with  gaudie  grave : 
Nor  it  thy  rotten  name  from  death  can  save. 
The  fairer  tombe,  the  fouler  is  thy  name, 
The  greater  pomp  procuring  greater  shame. 
Thy  monument  msJce  thou  thy  living  deeds ; 
No  other  tomb  than  that  true  virtue  needs. 

—Satires  (lll/ii), 

'Mongst  all  these  stirs  of  discontented  strife, 
Oh  let  me  lead  an  Academic  life. 
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To  know  much  and  to  think  we  nothing  know: 
Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  have  enough, 
In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  more. 
In  weal  not  want,  nor  wish  for  greater  store: 
Envye  ye  monarchs,  with  your  proud  excess, 
At  our  low  saile  and  our  high  happiness. 

—  Virgidemiarum  (IV,  vi). 

These  passages  sufficiently  illustrate  Hall's  style.  The 
absence  of  the  final  polish  and  ease  of  later  work  is  only  too 
apparent.  None  of  these  writers  was  greatly  concerned  over  a 
misplaced  accent,  an  extra  syllable,  a  weak  ending,  or  a  short 
foot.  Such  details  were  sure  to  be  improved  as  the  writing  of 
satires  continued,  and  as  satire  came  to  be  considered  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  poetry.  The  important  point  is  that  Hall,  Row- 
lands and  others  recognized  that  the  end-stopped  line  was  better 
fitted  to  their  subject-matter  and  practiced  it  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  that  it  is  in  this  direction  we  must  look  for  the 
development  of  antithesis  and  for  early  examples  of  lines  full  of 
vigor  and  power  of  striking  home. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  that  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson  should 
follow  those  we  have  just  treated,  for  in  one  phase  of  his  work  at 
least  he  was  in  close  accord  with  contemporary  writers  of  epistle, 
epigram  and  satire.  Yet  as  the  dominating  personality  of  his 
age  and  as  a  writer  active  in  many  fields  of  literature  he  deserves 
fuller  treatment  than  can  be  given  here.  His  influence  was  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  not  excepting 
Donne,  on  the  poets  of  his  own  and  the  following  generation. 
On  making  this  statement  one  naturally  thinks  not  only  of 
Donne,  but  also  in  spite  of  the  comparative  insignificance  into 
which  he  has  sunk  with  the  lapse  of  years,  of  Edmund  Waller, 
among  the  poets  of  his  time,  as  his  epitaph  reads,  '' facile prin- 
ceps.**  But  if  the  Sacharissa  Cycle,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Summer  Islands,"  and  the  rest  of  Waller's  smoothly  flowing, 
neatly  phrased  poems  had  never  been  written,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  English  poetry  would  have  taken  a  very  different 
turn  from  what  it  did.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  powerful 
genius  of  Dryden,  once  free  from  the  influence  of  Donne  as  seen 
in  the  conceits  of  his  early  poem  on  the  death  of  Hastings, 
would  not  have  found  its  way  to  the  swift  vigor  of  his  later  style. 
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We  have  seen  the  form  satirical  verse  was  beginning  to  exhibit 
from  the  time  the  couplet  was  adopted,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
this  form  continued  to  develop  in  satirical  poetry  down  to  the 
time  of  Dryden,  and  needed  only  his  genius  for  its  perfection. 
Jonson's  influence  was  not  so  prominent  in  polishing  the  couplet 
as  in  shaping  the  form  of  lyric  verse  and  in  opposing  the  school 
of  Donne.  As  Professor  Wendell  says  in  his  "Temper  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century:"  "With  him  classicism  meant  the  ex- 
pression of  sound  sense  in  pure  language.  One  is  hardly  apt, 
accordingly,  to  group  him  with  the  deliberate  pseudo-classic 
writers  of  later  times,  who  imposed  on  English  the  bondage  of 
the  heroic  couplet." 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  views  of  Professor  Schelling  in 
his  excellent  article  on  **Ben  Jonson  and  the  Classical  School" 
seem  to  need  considerable  modification,  and  it  is  the  only 
point  to  which  we  need  give  attention  here.  That  Jonson  drew 
his  theory  of  poetry  from  the  ancients  and  based  his  practice  on 
their  sounder  precepts ;  that  his  classical  tastes  are  manifested 
in  condensation  of  thought,  repression  of  over-omateness,  form 
in  the  whole  composition,  and  purity  of  diction ;  that  his  choice 
of  subjects  indicates  classical  tendency  —  all  this  we  may  grant. 
But  the  statement  that  "the  couplet  in  Jonson's  hands  exhibits  ina 
lesser  degree  all  those  peculiarities  which  characterize  its  later 
use  in  the  hands  of  Dryden  and  Pope,"  is  surely  open  to  question. 

In  supporting  this  statement  Professor  Schelling  disregards 
irregularity  of  metre,  in  which  Jonson  is  a  notable  offender,  and 
confines  his  investigation  to  the  following  points:  (i)  number  of 
run-on  lines  and  couplets;  (2)  number  and  position  of  caesuras; 
(3)  epigrammatic  or  antithetical  structure.  On  the  first  two 
points  he  adopts  the  statistical  method,  and  we  shall  find  it  in- 
teresting, I  think,  to  compare  his  figures  with  those  of  Professor 
Alden  in  his  book  on  "English  Verse,"  with  Dr.  Wood's  on 
Sandys,  and  with  my  own.  The  comparison  will  at  least  reveal 
the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  the  method  employed.  In  each 
case  the  figures  are  percentages  based  on  from  two  hundred  to 
six  hundred  or  more  lines.*    Professor  Schelling' s  figures  and  my 

*  For  the  passages  chosen  consult  Alden  and  Schelling. 
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own  are  taken  from  the  same  passages  in  Sandys  and  Spenser; 
in  the  case  of  Jonson  I  have  taken  his  passages  (six  hundred 
lines),  and  three  hundred  lines  in  addition. 
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RUN-ON  COUPLETS 
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•Wood. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  argued  even  on  Professor  Schelling's 
figures  that  Jonson  resembles  the  later  school  in  avoiding  run-on 
lines  and  couplets.  And  if  we  accept  the  higher  percentages 
upon  which  Professor  Alden  and  myself  are  practically  agreed 
(twenty-six  run-on  lines  and  eight  run-on  couplets),  we  must 
conclude  that  no  writer  in  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  such 
eccentrics  as  Donne  and  Chapman,  and  few  in  any  period,  use 
run-on  lines  with  greater  freedom  and  violence.  It  may  be 
added  that  his  practice  in  this  respect  is  varied,  and  that  at 
times  he  is  more  careless  than  at  others.  Thus  in  the  "Epistle 
to  Selden"  we  find  forty-three  per  cent  run-on  lines  and  nineteen 
run-on  couplets,  but  in  one  hunded  lines  of  the  "Execration 
upon  Vulcan,"  only  thirteen  and  two,  respectively.  In  the  case 
of  Jonson,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  to  argue  from 
these  figures  would  be  to  confound  classicism  with  painstaking 
and  romanticism  with  carelessness. 

Professor  Schelling  next  considers  the  percentage  of  lines  with 
no  caesura,  and  the  percentage  of  lines  in  which  the  caesura  is 
medial,  f.  e.,  falls  after  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syllable  and 
thus  divided  the  line  into  fairly  equal  parts.  Let  us  again  com- 
pare the  three  tables : 
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Here  Professor  Schelling  reaches  novel  conclusions,  which 
though  in  a  way  justified  by  his  figures,  are  by  no  means  satis- 
fying. He  makes  two  groups  of  writers;  one  consisting  of 
Spenser  and  his  followers  and  Sandys,  whose  lines  are  marked 
by  a  loose  structure  and  few  csesural  pauses ;  the  other  consist- 
ing of  Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  whose  lines  are  marked 
by  shorter  clauses,  interpolation,  and  insertion,  resulting  in  a 
larger  number  of  caesuras.  There  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this 
classification.  Such  men  as  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent Sandys,  employ  periodic  structure  and  climactic  effects 
far  less  than  do  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Jonson.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Saintsbury  in  his  "Life  of  Dry- 
den," the  versification  of  the  classical  school  is  marked  by 
greater  swiftness  and  lightness,  due  largely  to  a  smaller  number 
of  caesuras.  Here  our  figures,  based  on  honest  opinions  of  the 
way  the  lines  should  be  read,  show  curious  disagreement.  We 
all  agree  in  giving  Jonson  few  lines  without  caesura.  We  dis- 
agree over  Dryden  and  Pope.  Professor  Schelling  gives  Pope 
twenty-one  lines  without  caesura,  Dryden  thirty-six;  I  find  fifty- 
six  and  sixty-six,  respectively;  Professor  Alden  gives  Pope 
forty-four,  and  surely  errs  in  giving  the  more  rapid  lines  of  Dry- 
den but  forty.  The  reader  may  turn  to  the  two  poets  and  decide 
for  himself.  It  is  at  least  true  that  if  Jonson  is  akin  to  the  later 
writers  on  account  of  frequency  of  caesura,  so  also  is  crabbed 
John  Donne,  whose  use  of  the  caesura  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Jonson.  And  if  we  consider  the  number  of  irregular  or 
variant  caesuras,  Donne  and  Jonson  use  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  writer  we  have  studied.  On  this  whole  question  of  form 
in  the  couplet.  Professor  Schelling,  when  he  says  that  Jonson's 
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couplet  "exemplifies  all  the  characteristics  which  with  greater 
emphasis  came  in  time  to  distinguish  the  manner  and  versifica- 
tion of  Waller  and  Dryden/'  is  less  in  the  right  than  Macaulay 
when  he  compares  them  to  "blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  un- 
practiced  band  with  a  blunt  hatchet." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  epigrammatic  tendency  in 
Jonson  is  marked.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  re- 
sembles the  writers  of  his  period,  and  particularly  the  early 
school  of  satirists.  His  affinity  with  these  men  deserves  em- 
phasis. In  his  satirical  and  epistolary  writings,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  his  non-dramatic  poetry,  he  resembles  them  in  vigor, 
in  compactness,  and  even  in  roughness.  For  if  Ben  would  have 
had  Donne  hung  "for  not  keeping  of  accent, "I  am  not  sure  that 
he  himself  should  not  have  been  pilloried  for  similar  offenses. 
In  his  more  painstaking  work,  however,  he  attained  considerable 
fluency  and  ease ;  and  in  his  strictly  lyrical  verse  he  influenced 
the  form  of  that  type  of  poetry  to  an  extent  that  cannot  easily  be 
overestimated. 

I  add  a  fairly  complete  collection,  taken  from  the  "Discov- 
eries" and  the  "Conversations  With  Drummond,"  of  the  scraps 
of  doctrine  which  Jonson  threw  out  bearing  on  this  subject: 

I  know  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  letters  than  to  examine  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  and  not  to  rest  in  their  sole  authority  or  take  all  upon  trust 

from  them It  is  true  they  opened  the  gates  and  made  the  way,  that 

went  before  us;  but  as  guides,  not  commanders. —  Discoveries  (XXI). 

•  As  we  should  take  care  that  our  style  in  writing  be  neither  dull  nor  empty, 
we  should  look  again  it  be  not  winding,  or  wanton  in  far-fetched  descrip- 
tions: either  is  a  vice. — Ibid.  (CXVI). 

Pure  and  neat  language  I  love,  yet  plain  and  customary.  A  barbarous 
phrase  hath  often  made  me  out  of  love  with  good  sense,  and  doubtful  writing 
has  wracked  me  beyond  my  patience. — Ibid.  (CXVI  1 1). 

That  he  had  ane  intention  to  perfect  ane  Epick  Poem  ....  it  is  all  in 
couplets  for  he  detesteth  all  other  rimes.  Said  he  had  written  a  Discouse  on 
Poesie  both  against  Campion  and  Daniel,  especially  this  last,  where  he 
proves  couplets  to  be  the  bravest  sort  of  verse,  especially  when  they  are 
broken  like  hexameters ;  and  that  crosse  rimes  and  stanzaes  (because  the  pur- 
pose would  lead  him  beyond  right  lines  to  conclude)  were  all  forced.—  Con- 
versatums  With  Drummond  (Cunningham  ed..  Ill,  p.  470). 

That  Donne,  for  not  keeping  of  accent,  deserved  hanging.— /M/.  (p.  471). 
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That  he  wrott  all  his  verses  first  in  prose,  for  so  his  master  Cambden  had 
learned  him.  That  verses  stood  by  sense,  without  colours  or  accent  [But 
this  at  other  times  he  denied]— /Mt/.  (p.  486). 

Among  Ben  Jonson's  epigrams  occurs  the  following  (No.  4), 
celebrating  King  James's  glory  as  prince  and  poet: 

How,  best  of  kings,  dost  thou  a  scepter  bear? 
How,  best  of  poets,  dost  thou  laurel  wear? 
But  two  things  rare  the  Fates  had  in  their  store. 
And  gave  thee  both,  to  show  they  could  do  no  more.^ 
For  such  a  poet,  while  thy  days  were  green, 
Thou  wert,  as  chief  of  them  are  said  t*  have  been. 
And  such  a  prince  thou  art,  we  daily  see. 
As  chief  of  those  still  promise  they  will  be. 
Whom  should  thy  muse  then  fly  to,  but  the  best 
Of  kings,  for  grace ;  of  poets,  for  my  test? 

These  epigrams  were  first  published  in  1616,  and  Bishop 
Montague's  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  King  James  also 
appeared  that  year.  Whether  Jonson  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
this  edition  before  writing  his  epigram,  or  whether,  as  is  likely, 
he  was  previously  familiar  with  the  King's  essays  in  verse  and 
criticism,  does  not  matter  for  us  here.  It  seems  clear  at  least 
that  the  appearance  of  the  edition  was  the  signal  for  a  more  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  King's  claims  as  a  poet. 

The  most  definite  and  noteworthy  instance  of  this  recognition 
is  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  John  Beaumont.  Among  his  poems, 
which  Grosart*  shows  were  written  all  through  the  period  from 
1602  to  his  death  in  1627,  occurs  a  composition  of  some  seventy 
carefully  polished  lines  "To  his  late  Majesty,  concerning  the 
true  form  of  English  Poetry."  These  lines,  which  were  prob- 
ably written  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Montague  edition, 
the  "late"  being  supplied  by  the  first  editor,  indicate  a  careful 
study  of  the  King's  "Reules  and  Cauteles,"'  a  treatise  on  versi- 
fication which  he  wrote  as  a  boy  of  eighteen  in  Scotland.  Since 
the  influence  of  the  King  on  contemporary  poetry  has  never  been 

^The  conceit  and  the  phrasing  of  these  lines  show  that  they  were  in  Dry- 
den's  memory  when  he  wrote  his  famous  motto  under  Milton's  portrait. 

'Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Beaumont  in  the  ** Fuller  Worthies"  Series 
(1869).    The  edition  followed  is  the  first  and  posthumous  edition  of  1629. 

^  For  a  modem  edition  see  R.  S.  Raits  "A  Royal  Rhetorician,''  Westmin- 
ster (1900). 
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fully  treated,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  compare  the  essay 
and  the  poem  in  detail.  In  the  summary  of  King  James  will  be 
found  nearly  all  of  his  advice  on  versification  that  could  have 
been  understood  and  applied  by  English  readers.  From  Sir  John 
I  have  taken  only  the  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  be  restating 
or  paraphrasing  the  King's  opinions.  In  other  portions  of  the 
poem  he  adds  a  good  deal  of  his  own  theory,  which  was  on  the 
whole  very  sensible  and  practical : 

Reules  and  Cauteles,  Rule  I.  "That  ye  keep  just  colouris;" 
I.  /.,  avoid  rhyming  with  the  same  word,  rhyme  on  the  accented 
syllable  and  from  there  to  the  end,  and  avoid  rhymes  of  three  or 
even  two  syllables,  the  last  of  which  are  "eaten  up  in  the  pro- 
nouncing." 

Beaumont  repeats  this  idea,  but  appears  to  be  uncertain  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "colouris:" 

To  teach 

Your  English  poets  to  direct  their  lines 

To  mix  their  colors  and  express  their  signs. — (11.  4-6). 

Our  Saxon  shortness  hath  peculiar  grace 
In  choice  of  words  fit  for  the  ending  place. 


These  must  not  be  with  disproportion  lame, 

Nor  should  an  echo  still  repeat  the  same. —  (11.  39-44). 

Rule  II.  "That  ye  keep  the  flowing;'*  1.  ^.,  avoid  variant 
feet  and  other  irregularities.     This  must  have  suggested: 

When  verses  like  a  milky  torrent  flow, 

They  equal  temper  in  the  poet  show. — (11.  13-14). 

On  halting  feet  the  ragged  poem  goes. 

With  accents  neither  fitting  verse  nor  prose.— fll.  23-24). 

Rule  III.  Avoid  padding,  and  "frame  your  wordis  according 
to  the  matter."  A  passage  of  similar  import  may  be  added  from 
the  advice  to  his  son  Henry  in  "The  Basilikon  Doron"  (first 
edition,  1599).  He  warns  him  against  "book-language,  and  pen 
and  ink-horn  termis,  and  least  of  all  mignard  and  effeminate 
t'^rmis."  Further:  "If  ye  would  write  worthily  choose  subjects 
worthy  of  you,  that  be  not  full  of  vanity  but  of  virtue,  eschewing 
obscurity,  and  delighting  ever  to  be  plain  and  sensible.     And 
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if  ye  writis  in  Verse,  remember  that  it  is  not  the  principal  part 
of  a  poem  to  rime  right  and  flow  well  with  many  pretty  wordis: 
but  the  chief  commendation  of  a  poem  is,  that  when  the  verse 
shall  be  shaken  sundrie  in  prose,  it  shall  be  found  so  rich  in 
quick  inventions,  in  poetic  flowers,  and  in  faire  and  pertinent 
comparisons,  as  it  shall  retain  the  lustre  of  a  poem,  although  in 
prose." 
Compare  with  this  the  following  lines  from  Beaumont: 

Pure  phrase,  fit  epithets,  a  sober  care 

Of  metaphors,  descriptions  cleare,  yet  rare. 

Similitudes  contracted  smooth  and  round, 

Not  vext  by  learning,  but  with  nature  crowned. — (11. 51-54). 

To  easie  use  of  that  peculiar  gift, 

Which  poets  in  their  raptures  find  most  deare, 

When  actions  by  their  lively  sound  appear. —  (11.  60-62) . 

For  though  in  darksome  words  their  skill  they  close, 
They  yet  have  perfect  sense  more  pure  and  cleare, 
Than  envious  Muses  which  sad  garlands  weare 
Of  dusky  clouds,  their  strange  conceits  to  hide. —  (11.  29-32). 

Rule  IV,    Concerning  figures,  that  they  should  be  fitting. 

Rule     V.    Avoid  triteness. 

Rule  VII.  Here  follows  in  the  "Reules  and  Cauteles"  a  final 
parargaph,  "tuiching  the  kyndis  of  verses" — clearly  a  study  of 
Scotch  metres,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  attention  given  to  bob- 
wheel  stanzas  and  other  intricate  verse  forms  at  that  time  in  use 
in  Scotch  but  not  in  English  poetry.  Scant  justice  is  given  to 
the  iambic  pentameter  couplet,  "rhymis  whilk  servis  for  lang 
histories,  and  yet  are  nocht  verse."  A  nine-line  stanza  (aab- 
aab-bab),  one  of  Dunbar's,  is  called  verse  "Heroicall."  * 

Beaumont  naturally  differs  from  James  on  this  point : 

The  relish  of  the  Muse  consists  in  rhyme. 
One  verse  must  meet  another  like  a  chime. 


"It  has  been  thought  that  these  rules  are  based  largely  on  French  treatises 
and  Gascoigne*s  "Art  of  Poesie."  Undoubtedly  the  young  student  was 
familiar  with  these  sources.  But  the  very  simplicity  and  whimsicality  of  the 
"Reules  and  Cauteles"  and  their  peculiar  application  to  Scotch  poetry  show 
that  they  were  largely  a  product  of  James's  own  shrewd  consideration,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  tutor  Buchanan,  of  the  poetry  he  had  read. 
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In  many  changes  these  may  be  exprest: 

But  those  that  joynne  most  simply  run  the  best: 

Their  form  surpassing  far  the  fettered  staves, 

Vain  care,  and  needless  repetition  saves. —  (11. 37-49)* 

It  will  be  seen  that  scattered  about  in  the  sixty-six  lines  of  his 
poem,  Sir  John  has  repeated  most  of  the  points  made  by  the 
King.  This  and  the  peculiar  use  of  the  words  "flowing"  and 
"colouris"  (surely  metre  and  rhyme  were  the  ordinary  English 
terms  at  this  time)  indicate  that  he  had  read  the  royal  critic 
pretty  carefully.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  his  own  theo- 
ories  of  versification,  while  similar  to  the  King's,  were  not 
derived  from  them.  As  early  as  1602,  in  his  ''Metamorphosis 
of  Tobacco,"  he  had  written  couplets  of  remarkable  polish. 
"No  one,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,*  "was  in  1602  writing  the 
heroic  couplet  as  'correctly'  as  the  author  of  the  'Metamorpho- 
sis.' "  At  any  rate  we  have  in  both  cases  an  unusually  classical 
body  of  doctrine.  And  as  will  appear  later,  Beaumont  takes  the 
utmost  pains  to  carry  out  his  theory  in  practice. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  influence  of  the  King  on  the  whole  movement  toward  regu- 
larity. Of  course  this  movement,  this  tendency  to  subordinate 
everything  to  exact  rules  and  to  avoid  the  extreme  and  fantasti- 
cal, was  by  no  means  confined  to  literature,  but  corresponded, 
as  Brunetiere  *•  points  out  to  have  been  the  case  in  French  litera- 
ture, to  a  similar  movement  in  education,  in  social  life,  and  even 
in  politics.  But  the  influence  we  are  thinking  of  here  is  some- 
thing much  more  personal  and  definite.  Here  we  have  a  King 
who  pretended  to  be  both  poet  and  critic,  and  who  at  least  was 
deeply  interested  in  literature.  That  he  was  vain  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  this  direction  we  have  plenty  of  evidence.  Sir 
William  Alexander,  who  was  assisting  the  King  in  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  writes  to  Drummond  as  follows:  "I 


•"The  Jacobean  Poets"  (p.  107). 

••L'ordre  ct  la  discipline,  Texacte  probity  que  le  roi  s'ef!or9ait  dMntro- 
duire  dans  les  affaires  et  dans  les  mceurs,  Malherbe  eut  comme  la  mission  de 
les  faire,  lui,  introduire  pour  le  premier  fois  dans*  Tempire  du  caprice  m^me, 
et  de  la  fantasie. — La  Reforme  de  Malfurbty  Revut  des  Deux  Mondes 
(December  i,  1892). 
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received  ....  the  psalm  you  sent,  which  I  think  very  well 
done.  I  had  done  the  same  myself  long  before  it  came;  but  He 
[the  King]  prefers  his  own  to  all  else,  though  perchance  when 
you  see  it,  you  will  think  it  the  worst  of  the  three."  May  we 
not  suppose  that  with  his  characteristic  vanity  and  stubbornness 
he  clung  to  the  pedantic  ideas  on  versification  which  he  had 
learned  and  expounded  as  a  youth,  moulded  thus  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  taste  of  the  court,  and  forced  the  court  poets  of  the  time 
to  form  their  verse  according  to  his  standards  ?  Much  of  the 
verse  of  this  time,  moreover,  may  be  termed  courtly.  At  least 
half  of  Sir  John  Beaumont's  poems,  for  example,  fall  in  that 
class;  most  of  Drummond's  verse  was  written  on  occasions  of 
royal  deaths,  visits,  or  anniversaries;  and  Ben  Jonson,  we  know, 
had  to  earn  with  his  pen  his  pension  and  yearly  tun  of  port.  Is 
it  not  fair  to  presume  that  these  poets  would  take  more  pains  to 
polish  their  verses  when  they  knew  that  by  this  means  they 
would  please  the  royal  taste?    As  Beaumont  writes," 

He  leads  the  lawless  poets  of  our  times, 
To  smoother  cadence,  to  cxacter  rhymes. 

Whether  to  please  the  King  or  not,  the  poet  just  quoted  wrote 
scarcely  a  line,  after  **The  Metamorphosis,"  to  which  the  most 
precise  of  critics  might  object  in  point  of  smoothness.  He 
offended,  like  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  in  overworked  conceits, 
but  his  lines  are  always  orderly.  Weak  and  feminine  endings, 
variant  feet,  unexpected  caesuras,  extravagant  or  obscure  phras- 
ing—  in  fact  everything  condemned  in  the  "Lines  on  the  True 
Form" —  are  assiduously  avoided.  Note  the  absence  of  irregular 
elements  indicated  by  the  following  table : 
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The  third  member  of  this  group  of  court  poets  whom  we  have 

""To  the  Glorious  Memory 


of  King  James"— Grosart  (p.  126). 
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been  studying  is  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  Con- 
cerning him  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  for  in  many  ways 
he  is  rather  a  late  Elizabethan  like  Michael  Drayton  than  a  sym- 
pathetic member  of  the  Jacobean  group  of  poets  who  were  feeling 
their  way  toward  new  standards  of  poetry.  This  fact  is  largely 
due  to  his  provincial  birth  and  his  isolation  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Hawthomden,  removed  from  the  influences 
which  affected  the  poets  of  the  metropolis.  His  very  isolation, 
however,  affected  him  in  another  way.  It  not  only  freed  him 
from  the  influences  to  which  the  poets  of  his  time  were  subject, 
but  also  caused  him  to  be  influenced  more  strongly  by  his  read- 
ing in  foreign  literatures.  The  importance  of  Drummond,  there- 
fore, as  a  possible  medium  for  the  transmission  of  Continental 
tendencies  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

Here  our  work  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  poet's  life  and 
reading.  His  education,  we  learn,  did  not  stop  with  the  usual 
course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
(1506)  he  passed  through  London  to  begin  the  study  of  law  on 
the  Continent.  There  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  part  of 
the  time  at  the  University  of  Bruges  and  part  of  the  time  in 
Paris  or  travelling  about  in  France.  It  is  probable  that  his 
studies  in  law  were  not  pursued  very  steadily  and  that  he  took 
plenty  of  time  for  reading  and  other  diversions.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  Francois  Malherbe,  already  over 
fifty  years  old,  had  begun  that  series  of  carefully  polished  odes 
by  means  of  which  he  gradually  created  a  revolution  in  poetic 
style.  The  Ode  sur  V attentat  de  Jacques  des  Isles  (1606)  and 
the  Ode  sur  le  voyage  de  Sedan  (1607)  appeared  during  our 
poet's  stay  in  France,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  read 
them  and  knew  of  the  change  they  were  creating  —  or  better, 
felt  the  same  influences  which  caused  them  and  of  which  they  in 
turn  became  the  cause. 

On  his  father's  death  in  1610,  Drummond  returned  to  Scot- 
land and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  quiet  estate  some 
ten  miles  out  of  Edinburgh.  On  his  reading  between  1606-14 
we  have  a  definite  record.     In   French  he  had  read   Du   Bar- 

tas  and  Rabelais  complete,  and  of    Ronsard   La    FraucicuU^ 
18 
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Amours^  Odes,  Elegies,  and  Eclogues}^  In  1610  he  possessed  in 
his  library  sixty-one  Italian,  one  hundred  and  twenty  French, 
and  fifty  English  books,  the  figures  probably  indicating  the 
distribution  of  his  reading.  In  English  literature  his  favorites 
seem  to  have  been  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Michael  Drayton, 
though  various  other  poets  are  included  in  his  library. 

Some  further  clues  to  his  tastes  in  literature  are  found  in  his 
writings.  Of  Drayton's  "Poly-Olbion"  he  says:  **It  is  one  of 
the  smoothest  pieces  I  have  seen  in  English,  poetical  and  well 
executed ;  there  are  some  pieces  in  him  I  dare  compare  with  the 
best  trans-marine  poems.  * ' "  Another  passage  taken  from 
Drummond's  account  of  his  conversations  with  Jonson  is  inter- 
esting because  it  suggests  Drummond's  knowledge  and  Jonson's 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages.  In  a  discussion  of  French  lit- 
erature Jonson  had  said  that  the  best  pieces  of  Ronsard  were  his 
odes.  He  had  boasted  also  of  plainly  telling  a  certain  French 
bishop  that  his  translations  were  worthless.  "All  this,"  sub- 
joins Drummond  in  his  chamber  afterwards,  "was  to  no  purpose, 
for  he  neither  doth  understand  French  or  Italiens."  Jonson 
himself  in  one  of  his  epigrams  admits  the  weakness  of  his 
French.  The  latter's  judgment  of  Drummond's  verses  was  that 
"they  were  all  good,  especially  my  'Epitaph  of  the  Prince,'  save 
that  they  smelled  too  much  of  the  schools  ....  yett  that  he 
wished,  to  please  the  King,  that  piece  'Forth  Feasting'  had  been 
his  own," 

From  such  bits  of  conversation  as  these  between  Drummond 
and  Jonson  one  may  get  many  suggestions  of  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  King,  their  interest  in  French  literary  tendencies,  and 
their  views  on  the  theory  of  poetry.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  point  out  in  Drummond's  own  verse  definite 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Continental  literature.  Undoubtedly 
such  investigation  would  prove  fruitful,  for  Drummond,  after 
Spenser,  is  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  British  poets. 
Thus,  as  Mr.  Gosse  points  out,  one  of  Drummond's  songs  is 
probably  the  only  instance  of  the  French  fashion  of  alternating 

" I  quote  Masson's  "Life  of  Drummond." 

»•"  Notes  of  the  Characters  of  Several  Writers,"  Masson  (p.  80). 
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couplets  with  masculine  and  couplets  with  feminine  endings. 
He  imitated  and  adapted  the  Italian  poets  also,  and  was  particu- 
larly indebted  to  the  French  poet  Desportes. 

Except  in  his  lyrics,  Drummond  wrote  entirely  in  couplets. 
These,  though  more  polished,  resemble  the  couplets  of  Drayton 
rather  than  those  of  the  later  writers.  They  lack  the  urbanity 
and  artificiality  which  characterize,  for  example,  the  lines  of 
Waller.  His  "Tears  on  the  Death  of  Moeliades**  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  his  versification  as  it  is  of  his  power  as  a  poet. 
The  poem  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  lines,  of  which 
eighteen  per  cent  are  run-on,  with  five  run-on  couplets.  In 
"Forth  Feasting,"  wrtiten  two  years  later  (1616)  to  celebrate  the 
King's  return  to  Scotland,  and  evidently  admired  by  James,  the 
proportion  of  run-on  lines  is  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  with  no 
run-on  couplets,  a  percentage  as  low  as  in  Pope  or  Dryden. 

Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  poet  of  Hawthomden  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  possible  rival  of  Waller  for  the  fame  of 
having  popularized  the  classical  couplet.  He  was  simply  a 
writer  who  did  not  err  with  John  Fletcher  and  Chapman  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  nor  with  Donne  and  the  satirists  on  the  side  of 
roughness,  and  was  one  of  many  others  who  in  one  way  or  an- 
other were  working  toward  the  later  style.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  though  Drummond  gives  no  indication  of  his 
Scotch  birth  in  his  diction,  and  though  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Jonson  and  Drayton,  he  was  still  outside  the  main  stream 
of  English  literature.  A  true  cosmopolitan,  he  seems  to  have 
gone  as  much  to  the  poets  of  France  and  Italy  for  his  models  as 
to  those  nearer  home. 

Drummond  nearly  completes  the  list  of  important  writers  with 
classical  tastes  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  A  more  ex- 
tended investigation  of  the  movement  would  trace  it  in  the 
poetry  of  Sandys  and  Waller  and  their  followers  to  the  time  of 
Dryden.  In  Sandys  would  be  found  merely  a  painstaking  ver- 
sifier with  little  or  no  poetic  inspiration  of  one  kind  or  another; 
but  it  could  be  shown  that  his  translation  of  Ovid's  "Metamor- 


'*For  French  influence  on  Drummond,  see  Modern  Language  Review 
(October,  1907). 
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phoses"  passed  through  eleven  editions  in  the  hundred  years  fol- 
lowing his  death,  was  praised  by  Pope,  and  was  generally  popu- 
lar. In  Waller,  though  his  verse  is  less  "correct"  than  that  of 
either  Beaumont  or  Drummond,  the  later  style  is  fairly  well  de- 
veloped, and  studied  conventionality  of  thought  and  phrase  for 
the  first  time  becomes  conspicuous. 

My  purpose  here  is  accomplished,  however,  if  I  have  shown 
that  no  study  of  the  rise  of  classicism  is  complete  that  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  work  of  the  earlier  satirists,  who  of  the 
writers  of  this  period  were  in  subject  and  point  of  view  most 
akin  to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  rugged  intellec- 
tuality of  Ben  Jonson;  the  remarkable  refinement,  restraint,  and 
regularity  of  Beaumont  and  Drummond ;  and  finally,  the  influence 
of  King  James. 

Allan  F.  Westgott. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


RHYTHM  IN  PROSE 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  prose  is  not  distinguished 
from  poetry  by  lack  of  rhythm.  Aristotle  said  it,  Cicero  after 
him;  Stevenson  and  others  have  since  re-discovered  it.  The 
difFerence  between  prose  and  ver^e  is  more  subtle.  'Trose/' 
says  Aristotle,  "should  contain  rhythm,  but  not  metre,  else  it 
will  be  verse."  "The  prose  writer  must  never  disappoint  the 
ear  by  the  trot  of  an  accepted  metre,"  says  Stevenson.  The 
rhythm  of  prose  is  distinguished,  according  to  the  ancient 
authority,  by  the  employment  of  long,  four-syllabled  feet,  called 
paeonics ;  according  to  Stevenson,  by  the  incessant  variation  of 
the  rhythmical  pattern. 

Pater  says  of  Dryden's  prose  that  "it  is  vitiated  by  many  a 
scanning  line;"  but  the  sin  of  falling  into  the  trot  of  an  accepted 
metre  is  more  common  than  is  generally  suspected.  Writers  of 
English  seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  it.  "The  French  prose 
writer,"  says  Stevenson,  "would  be  astounded  at  the  labors 
of  his  brother  across  the  channel  and  how  a  quarter  of  his  toil 
....  is  to  avoid  writing  verse."  It  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  how  Dickens,  for  instance,  in  his  earlier  works 
wrote  long  passages  in  a  sort  of  bad  blank  verse.  More  recently 
a  bit  of  prose  by  Thompson-Seton  has  been  arranged  by  a  mis- 
chievous critic  as  follows : 

So  in  this  land  of  long,  long  winter  night, 
Where  nature  ttinti  her  joys  for  six  hard  months, 
Then  owns  her  debt  and  pays  it  all  at  once, 
The  spring  is  glorious  compensation  for  the  past. 
Six  months*  arrears  of  joy  are  paid  in  one 
Vast  lavish  outpour. 

Chief  among  the  sinners  we  are  considering  is  the  English^ 
Bible.     It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  large  number  of  lines  in  per- 
fect dactylic  measure,  like: 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet 
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Mischief  shall  come  upon  mischief,  and  rumor  shall  be  upon  rumor. 
Be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  which  cannot  be  measured  or  numbered. 
Wail  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  let  tears  run  down  like  a  riv«r. 

No  less  frequent  are  lines  in  iambic  metre,  like: 

He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels. 

Who  can  stand  before  his  cold  ? 
He  giveth  snow  like  wooL 

The  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
Who  keepeth  truth  forever. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory;  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?    O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

It  is  often  possible,  while  listening  to  an  orator,  to  beat  time 
in  unison  with  the  measured  fall  of  his  accents.  Over  and  above 
this  accentual  beat  one  may  observe  a  regular  alternation  of 
tone,  which  is  of  a  different  character  in  the  preacher  from 
what  it  is  in  the  political  orator,  different  in  the  scientific  lec- 
turer from  the  pleader  before  juries.  The  prose  of  famous  ora- 
tors contains  a  swing,  as  it  is  often  called.  You  may  feel  it  in 
Cicero,  and  you  may  hear  it  in  Bryan.  The  late  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll  had  it  in  a  marked  degree,  and  some  of  his  chants  are 
still  ground  out  from  phonographic  records.  Especially  notice- 
able are  rhythm  of-  accent  and  of  tone  in  the  discourse  of  one 
speaking  a  language  unknown  to  us,  but  orators  in  English  are 
sometimes  capable  of  achieving  for  one  an  almost  equal  divorce 
of  thought  from  sound. 

Everyone,  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  chooses  as  far  as 
possible  rhythmical,  in  preference  to  unrhythimcal,  combina- 
tions of  syllables.  Words  of  their  own  accord,  when  combined 
to  express  meanings,  fall  to  some  degree  into  rhythmical  pat- 
terns ;  but  we  are  not  content  with  that.  We  lengthen,  shorten, 
and  slur  syllables  in  order  to  please  our  sense  of  rhythm. 
Speakers  with  more  musical  ears  do  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  speech  sounds  smooth  and  regular,  like  blank  verse.  But 
we  all  do  it  more  than  we  are  aware,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  lengthening  and  compression  language  will  undergo  to 
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this  end  without  betraying  the  strain.  Take,  for  example,  the 
sentence,  "That  judgment  was  unjust;**  the  accent  in  the  word 
"unjust"  falls  on  the  last  syllable.  Now,  use  the  word  in  a  dif- 
ferent setting,  "It  was  an  unjust  judgment;**  the  accent  has 
been  shifted  to  the  first  syllable.  Compare  the  two  sentences, 
"It  was  a  bad  excuse*'  with  "He  was  a  bad  man,*'  and  notice 
how  the  word  "bad**  is  lengthened  in  the  second  sentence.  The 
purpose  of  such  shifting  of  accents  and  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing of  syllables  is  obviously  to  accommodate  the  syllable  to  the 
movement  of  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs.  There  are  limits, 
of  course,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go  with  a  given  material  in 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  syllables  and  shifting  of  accent, 
and  everyone  who  has  read  aloud  knows  how  prose  styles  vary  in 
tractableness. 

Who  has  not  felt  such  a  difference  —  let  us  call  it  a  difference 
of  movement  —  between  the  prose,  for  example,  of  Cooper  and 
Stevenson,  Burke  and  IngersoU,  Johnson  and  Ruskin,  Spencer 
and  Huxley?  It  will  not  be  possible  to  resolve  these  differences 
into  differences  of  subject  matter  or  of  mere  vocabulary.  Take, 
for  example,  such  a  sentence  as  this  from  Stevenson*s  "Travels 
With  a  Donkey:**  "From  time  to  time  a  warm  wind  rustled 
down  the  valley  and  set  all  the  chestnuts  dangling  their  bundles 
of  foliage  and  fruit ;  the  ear  was  filled  with  whispering  music, 
and  the  shadows  danced  in  tune.**  Compare  it  with  this  from 
Scott:  "The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  glassy  glades 
of  that  forest  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide- 
branched  oaks  were  crowded  together;  in  some  places  they  were 
intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies  and  copsewood  of  various  de- 
scriptions so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  level  beams  of  the 
sinking  sun.  **  The  difference  between  these  two  passages  is  one 
of  pace,  movement  or  rhythm  —  which  has  been  called  the  "mys- 
terious essence**  of  style. 

The  thought  that  prose  styles  are  distinguishable  by  character- 
istic rhythms  suggests  the  question.  How  may  these  rhythms  be 
determined  and  described  ?  Types  of  verse  are  characterized  by 
distinct  metres  discoverable  by  the  simple  process  of  scanning. 
But  we  have  been  told  by  rhetoricians,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
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Aristotle  to  Stevenson,  that  good  prose,  though  rhythmical, 
must  not  be  metrical;  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  prose 
worthy  of  the  name  can  be  reduced  as  a  whole  to  any  of  the  reg- 
ular schemes  underlying  poetry.  And  yet  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  prose  of  Gibbon  is  distinct  from  that  of  Macaulay, 
that  of  Henry  James  from  that  of  Barrie,  by  virtue  of  something 
which  can  only  be  described  as  rhythm.  Can  we  not  be  more 
specific  and  ask  what  are  the  rhythmical  elements  that  differen- 
tiate one  style  from  the  other?  What,  more  definitely,  do  we 
mean  by  rhythm  in  language  ? 

There  is  first  that  phonetic  or  syllabic  rhythm  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar,  the  recurrence  of  accents  at  regular  inter- 
vals spaced  by  unaccented  syllables  or  pauses.  This  is  the 
rhythm  one  looks  for  when  scanning  poetry.  It  is  the  rhythm 
of  which  we  have  above  given  a  few  short  flights.  There  is  also 
another,  a  larger  rhythm  of  which  the  unit  in  poetry  is  the  verse 
or  line,  in  prose,  the  sentence,  clause  or  phrase.  Syllabic  rhythm 
is  purely  phonetic  or  mechanical;  phrase,  clause  and  sentence 
rhythm  corresponds  to  the  beat  of  thought  itself,  for,  as  a  great 
psychologist  says:  "Thought  is  rhythmical  even  with  the  sim- 
ple perception  of  a  number  of  objects ;  accentuation  and  empha- 
sis are  present  in  every  perception  we  have!" 

The  metrical  scheme  of  a  piece  of  poetry  is  ordinarily  dis- 
closed by  the  simple  process  of  reading  with  a  little  exaggeration 
of  the  natural  emphases,  and  counting  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables  —  in  short,  by  scanning.  The  same  method  applied  to 
prose  seems  to  lead  to  immediate  confusion.  Not  catching  the 
jog-trot  of  verse  at  the  start,  we  begin  to  vacillate  as  to  what  is 
and  what  is  not  an  accent.  No  recognizable  rhythmical  scheme 
emerges  and  we  abandon  the  attempt  in  disgust.  And  yet,  even 
as  we  give  up  the  task,  if  we  read  on  naturally,  regardless  of 
scanning,  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  nevertheless  is 
a  rhythm,  despite  our  inability  to  describe  it. 

The  problem  before  us  is  similar  to  that  which  confronts 
science  in  many  forms.  It  is  the  problem  of  finding  the  law  of 
a  multitude  of  facts  that  we  suspect  to  be  in  some  way  bound  to- 
gether, and  yet  superficially  appear  to  obey  no  law  but  chance. 
The  problems  of  life-insurance  are  of  this  sort.     Human  beings 
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die  from  a  thousand  and  one  accidents,  and  yet  we  speak  of  the 
death  rate  of  a  community  and  observe  how  it  remains  uniform 
within  narrow  limits  from  year  to  year.  Nothing  is  more  capri- 
cious than  weather,  but  somehow  multitudes  of  "weathers"  get 
themselves  summed  up  into  characteristic  and  recognizable 
"climates.''  Every  individual  of  a  plant  or  animal  species  dif- 
fers from  every  other  individual  in  some  respects,  human  beings 
differ  in  innumerable  ways,  and  yet  we  go  on  speaking  of  bio- 
logical species  and  of  human  races.  Science  has  developed  a 
formidable  weapon  with  which  to  attack  problems  of  this  sort  — 
problems  arising  from  great  multitudes  of  variations  among  allied 
phenomena.  This  weapon  is  the  method  of  statistics.  Take  a 
large  enough  number  of  facts,  the  larger  the  better,  suspected  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  influence,  and  no  matter  how  bewildering 
the  superficial  confusion  may  seem,  the  underlying  uniformity 
will  be  revealed,  if  it  is  there. 

We  feel  that  one  piece  of  prose  is  not  like  another  rhythmi- 
cally just  as  we  feel  that  the  climate  of  one  locality  is  different 
from  that  of  another.  A  hot  day  in  town  may  be  matched  by  a 
hot  one  at  the  sea-shore,  and  a  cold  day  in  the  mountains  by  an 
equally  cold  one  in  town;  the  climates  of  town,  seashore  and 
mountain  are  nevertheless  different.  So,  although  scanning  a 
few  sentences  of  prose  may  not  reveal  a  rhythmical  pattern  that 
will  enable  one  to  distinguish  those  sentences  from  an  equal 
number  in  another  piece  of  style,  yet  the  indescribable  differ- 
ence we  feel  in  reading  the  two  may  perhaps  be  definitely  formu- 
lated if  we  apply  the  statistical  method  to  a  sufficiently  large 
section  of  each. 

Let  us  take  two  styles  that  everybody  will  without  hesitation 
acknowledge  to  vary  in  respect  to  this  something  which  is  called 
rhythm  —  the  styles  of  Cooper  and  Stevenson.  Let  us  take  for 
investigation  "Red  Rover"  and  a  sketch  of  Stevenson's  called 
"The  Old  Pacific  Capital."  We  count  a  thousand  words  from 
the  beginning  of  each  and  as  many  more  as  will  bring  us  to  the 
end  of  a  sentence.  We  then  read  each  selection  as  naturally  as 
we  can,  noticing  what  words  and  what  syllables  appear  to  have 
stress.  We  mark  these  syllables  with  stress,  and  after  we  have 
done  this  for  the  whole  thousand  and  odd  words,  we  count  the 
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number  of  marked  syllables  and  the  number  unmarked.  From 
the  figures  thus  obtained  we  find  the  average  number  of  unac- 
cented syllables  between  a  pair  of  accents.  The  first  1,004 
words  of  Cooper's  "Red  Rover,"  for  example,  contain  1,593 
syllables.  Of  these,  the  present  writer  has  counted  498  as  ac- 
cented and  1,095  unaccented,  which  gives  an  average  unaccented 
interval  of  2.20  syllables.  The  same  process  applied  to  Steven- 
son's sketch  gives  an  average  unaccented  interval  of  only  1.76 
syllables.  Other  pairs  of  contrasted  styles  similarly  display 
variations  in  the  figures  obtained  by  the  same  method.  John- 
son's "Essay  on  Shakespeare"  gives  an  average  interval  of  2.3 
syllables,  Emerson's  "Nature"  one  of  1.95;  Burke  on  "Concili- 
ation" gives  an  interval  of  2.24,  while  Ingersoll  on  "Heretics" 
one  of  only  1.85;  Ruskin's  "Modem  Painters"  gives  1.67,  but 
his  "Sesame  and  Lilies"  goes  up  to  2.01.  Huxley's  Preface  to 
his  little  book  on  Physiography  contains  an  average  interval  of 
2.13  syllables  —  the  preface  being  very  learned  and  addressed  to 
the  scientific  fraternity;  the  first  chapter  of  the  body  of  the 
book,  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  sinks  to  1.80.  Spencer's 
"Principles  of  Psychology"  has  an  interval  of  2.56,  Darwin's 
"Expression  of  the  Emotions,"  one  of  1.95.  Addison's  "Essay 
on  Milton"  has  2.17,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Urn  Burial"  1.89. 
There  seems  in  general  to  be  a  correspondence  between  the 
large  numbers  and  the  styles  usually  described  as  heavy,  and 
between  the  small  ones  and  the  styles  felt  to  be  light. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  wholesale  manner  of  scanning  prose 
that  either  the  placing  of  the  accents  will  be  wholly  arbitrary, 
subject  to  the  whim  ot  the  scanner,  or  that  an  accent  will  be 
simply  placed  somewhere  on  each  and  every  word,  making  the 
result  dependent  entirely  on  the  lengths  of  the  words.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  more  rhythmical  a  piece  of  prose  is, 
the  less  doubt  there  will  be  as  to  the  placing  of  accents.  This  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  reasons  that  makes  rhythmical  prose  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  read  than  relatively  unrhythmical  prose.  As  for 
the  second  objection,  it  is  true  that  long  and  short  words  play  a 
large  part  in  determining  the  character  of  prose,  as  well  as  of 
verse  rhythm ;  but  one  has  only  to  read  a  strongly  rhythmical 
passage  to  see  that  the  outcome  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
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summation  of  word  accents.     I  read  a  passage  from  Macaulay's 
"Essay  on  Milton,"  for  instance,  as  follows: 

On  the  ri'ch  and  the  eroquent,  on  no'bles  and  prie'sts,  they  looked 
do'wn  with  conte'mpt ;  for  they  este'emed  themselves  ri'ch  in  a  more 
pre'cious  tre'asure  and  el'oquent  in  a  more  subli'me  lan'g^uage,  no'bles 
by  the  ri'ght  of  an  ear'lier  crea'tion  and  prie'sti  by  the  imposi'tion  of 
a  mi'ghtier  ha'nd. 

Here  not  only  are  such  small  words  as  **on/'  "the,"  and 
"and,"  passed  over,  but  also  "they,"  "themselves"  and 
"looked." 

Styles,  then,  that  feel  as  distinct  rhythmically  as  Cooper's 
and  Stevenson's,  Johnson's  and  Emerson's,  Burke's  and  Inger- 
soU's,  Addison's  and  Browne's,  and  so  on,  give  by  the  statisti- 
cal method  correspondingly  different  average  unaccented  inter- 
vals. But  we  can,  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the  pains,  come  to  a 
more  exact  description  of  the  rhythmical  elements  composing 
various  styles.  It  is  possible  to  determine  whether  in  a  given 
style  one  or  another  type  of  "foot"  predominates.  The  interval 
between  two  consecutive  accents  may  be  called  a  "foot,"  and 
this  may  consist  of  no  syllable,  as  when  two  accents  come  to- 
gether,  or  of  one  or  more  unaccented  syllables.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  a  matter  of  eye  strain  and  patience  to  count  in  each  of  our 
thousand-word  selections  the  number  of  no-syllable,  one-syl- 
lable, two-syllable,  three-syllable,  four-syllable  groups,  and  so  on. 
If  one  style  should  happen  to  be  throughout  iambic  and  another 
dactylic  —  to  make  an  extravagant  supposition  —  our  count 
should  in  the  one  case  yield  us  a  great  excess  of  one-syllable 
intervals  and  in  the  other  of  two-syllable  intervals.  But  if  not 
wholly  iambic  or  dactylic,  a  style  predominantly  one  or  the  other 
will  give  characteristic  results;  and  variously  proportioned  mix- 
tures of  one-,  two-,  three-  and  more  syllabled  intervals  will  be  re- 
vealed. 

An  actual  census  of  the  selections  already  mentioned  shows 
that  differences  of  the  sort  we  have  suspected  really  exist.  A 
thousand  words  of  Cooper  contain  about  75  one-syllable  inter- 
vals, 96  two-syllable  intervals,  72  three-syllable  intervals,  35  four- 
syllable  intervals,  with  a  scattering  of  others  which  we  will  not 
take  the  space  to  mention.     Stevenson,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
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14  one-syllable  intervals,  76  two-syllable  intervals,  85  of  three 
syllables,  16  of  four  syllables.  Stevenson,  accordingly,  has  a 
great  excess  of  iambic,  or  more  accurately,  "duple"  feet. 
Cooper  has  more  triple  feet  than  duple ;  but  the  excess  of  the 
one  over  the  other  is  not  so  marked  as  the  excess  of  duple  over 
triple  in  Stevenson.  From  these  figures  we  conclude  that  Ste- 
venson has  a  marked  duple  rhythm ;  that  Cooper's  rhythm  is  not 
as  marked  as  Stevenson's,  and  that  what  there  is  of  it  is  pre- 
dominantly triple  in  character.  It  should  be  remembered,  by  the 
way,  that  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  phonetic  or  syllabic 
rhythm.  We  shall  speak  of  other  rhythms  later.  Comparing 
Johnson  with  Emerson  in  the  same  way,  we  find  in  Johnson  77 
one-syllable  intervals,  87  two-syllable,  78  three-syllable,  37  four- 
syllable  \  in  Emerson  106  one-syllable,  1 1 1  two-syllable,  65  three- 
syllable,  and  23  four-syllable.  In  neither  of  these  two  cases  is 
the  predominance  of  one  foot  over  the  other  as  clear  as  in  the 
case  of  Stevenson ;  but  see  how  the  large  feet  come  out  in  John- 
son and  the  small  in  Emerson.  Again,  Burke's  figures  are  75, 
98,  74,  33,  but  IngersoU's  are  135,  91,  55,  28  —  strong  double 
rhythm  in  Ingersoll,  weak  triple  rhythm  in  Burke.  Ruskin's 
"Modern  Painters"  gives  141,  87,  66,  16;  his  "Sesame  and 
Lilies"  95,  96,  64,  30  —  strong  duple  rhythm  in  the  one,  weaker 
rhythm  in  the  other.  Huxley's  Preface  to  his  Physiography 
gives  84,  105,  65,  34;  his  first  chapter  iii,  120,  57,  22  —  the 
much  greater  rhythm  of  the  first  chapter  is  obvious.  Spencer 
gives  51,  75,  63,  34;  a  clear  expression  of  the  commonly  felt 
weakness  of  rhythm  in  Spencer. 

The  illustrations  and  figures  that  have  been  cited  clearly  do 
not  prove  that  in  one  piece  of  prose  we  have  pages  of  blank 
verse,  and  in  another,  pages  of  hexameters.  They  show  only, 
that  short  flights  of  one  kind  of  rhythm  predominate  in  one 
style;  and  in  another,  flights  of  a  di£ferent  kind.  The  summa- 
tion or  resultant  of  these  bits  in  a  piece  of  prose  gives  it  its 
characteristic  syllabic  rhythm. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  that  other  sort  of  rhythm  mentioned  a 
little  while  ago  —  the  rhythm  that  corresponds  more  closely  to 
thought  —  phrase,  clause  and  sentence  rhythm. 

We  have  given  a  few  illustrations  of  rhythm  from  the  English 
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Bible.     The  same  examples  illustrate  the  larger  rhythm,  the 
rhythm  of  thought,  that  we  now  have  in  mind. 

Mischief  shall  come  upon  mischief,  and  rumor  shall  be  upon  rumor. 

The  break  in  the  middle,  and  the  similarity  of  the  thought  in 
the  two  halves  is  plain.  Biblical  scholars  call  this  "parallelism 
of  the  members,"  and  Hebrew  poetry  throughout  is  constructed 
on  this  principle.     The  parallelism  may  be  of  various  kinds. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I 
is  evidently  not  a  parallelism,  like  the  first  one  cited,  and 

Be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  measured  or  numbered. 
is  different  again,  as  is 

Cease  then  and  let  me  alone  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little. 

Now,  the  principle  of  parallelism  which  to-day  seems  so  obvi- 
ous not  only  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  but  in  a  great  deal  of  its 
prose,  was  not  recognized  and  formulated  by  the  translators  of 
the  King  James  version,  and,  considering  the  acknowledged  in- 
fluence of  the  King  James  Bible  on  English  prose,  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  principle  of  parallelism,  which  is  the 
formal  principle  on  which  Hebrew  poetry  was  constructed,  has 
come  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  structure  of  English 
prose.  But  whether  or  not  acquired  in  this  way,  the  point  here 
is,  that  the  form  which  English  rhetoricians  call  "balance**  is  in 
essence  identical  with  that  called  by  Biblical  scholars  "parallel- 
ism.** Furthermore,  this  form  of  rhythm  is  far  more  prevalent 
in  English  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

When  Macaulay  says,  "He  has  distanced  all  his  competitors 
so  decidedly,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them,*'  there  is 
no  less  parallelism  than  when  Job  says,  "Cease  then  and  let  me 
alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little.**  When  Stevenson 
writes,  "Nothing  could  overlie  such  a  fellow;  a  kind  of  base 
success  was  written  on  his  brow,**  the  parallelism  is  as  obvious 
as  in  the  Psalm,  "God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.**  And  in  the  rest  of  Stevenson's  para- 
graph from  which  this  sentence  is  taken,  the  parallelism  is  no 
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less  clear:  "He  was  then  in  his  ill  days  |  but  I  can  imagine  him 
in  Congress  with  his  mouth  full  of  bombast  and  sawder.  As  we 
moved  in  the  same  circle  |  I  was  brought  necessarily  into  his 
society.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him  say  anything  that  was 
true,  kind  or  interesting  |  but  there  was  entertainment  in  the 
man's  demeanor." 

We  can  go  farther,  guided  by  a  clue  from  the  Bible.  A  Bib- 
lical parallelism  may  subsist  between  subject  and  predicate,  in- 
dicated in  the  Hebrew  text  by  an  especial  punctuation  mark. 
"And  the  earth  |  was  waste  and  void,"  "A  laughing  stock  |  has 
God  made  me,"  are  examples.  We  may  have  the  same  thing  in 
English.  The  middle  point  will  be  indicated  by  a  pause  and  the 
two  members  will  contain  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  the  same  num- 
ber of  accents;  as  in  these  sentences  from  Lamb:  "Awful  ideas 
of  the  Tower  |  twined  themselves  about  his  presence;"  "A 
captive,  a  stately  being  |  let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays." 
The  balance  between  subject  and  predicate  is  especially  marked 
when  the  subject  is  long.  The  voice  in  reading  marks  the  point 
of  division  by  a  change  of  pitch  and  a  suspension  of  tone,  as  may 
be  felt  clearly  in  this  sentence  by  Ruskin:  "A  Claude,  a  Muril- 
lo,  a  Greuze  and  a  Gainsborough  |  hung  gracious  in  their  chosen 
places."  Rhythmical  prose  places  corresponding  or  proportion- 
ate masses  of  sound,  measured  chiefly  by  accents,  on  each  side  of 
the  dividing  line,  as  it  does  also  in  the  usually  recognized  ca^es 
of  balance.  So,  for  instance,  in  this  double  system  from  Macau- 
lay:  "The  party  whose  principles  afforded  him  no  guarantee  | 
would  be  attached  to  him  by  interest,  |  the  party  whose  interests 
he  attacked  |  would  be  restrained  from  insurrection  by  prin- 
ciple." 

It  seems  rash  to  suggest  the  existence  of  elements  in  prose 
analogous  to  the  verse  units  of  poetry,  yet  the  thing  has  been 
done  by  an  excellent  authority,  and  close  study  shows  that  there 
is  a  good  basis  for  the  intimation.  The  prose  units  that  have 
been  likened  to  verses  are  phrasal  sections. 

We  clearly  indicate  such  sections  in  reading  aloud,  by  pauses 
and  intonations.  There  is  no  mistaking  them  in  this  sentence 
of  Gibbon's^  "He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  im- 
perfections of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind."    The 
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fact  of  an  analogy  between  phrasal  section  in  prose  and  verse  in 
poetry  suggests  the  question  whether  a  uniform  length  of  phrasal 
section  is  one  of  the  devices  of  rhythmical  prose.  By  length, 
we  should  not  understand  length  in  inches,  in  letters,  or  in  syl- 
lables; but  in  number  of  accents.  The  use  of  this  measure 
needs  but  little  defense.  It  is  the  recognized  measure  in  certain 
types  of  poetry.  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  paid  no  attention  to  syl- 
lables, but  only  to  accents.  This  is  said  to  be  the  practice  to- 
day in  Palestine  and  Arabia;  and  Coleridge,  as  is  well  known, 
wrote  "Christabel"  on  this  principle. 

The  answer  to  the  question  put  above  may  be  sought  by  the 
statistical  method.  We  take  the  texts  that  we  have  scanned  and 
again  go  over  them,  marking  the  natural  pauses  which  we  as- 
sume indicate  the  termini  of  phrasal  sections.  We  count  the 
number  of  accents  in  each  phrase  and  then  the  number  of  phrases 
having  one,  two,  three  accents,  and  so  on,  respectively.  We 
finally  calculate  what  percentage  of  all  the  phrases  in  each  selec- 
tion contain  one  accent,  two  accents,  three  accents,  etc.  It  will 
be  found  that  on  the  whole,  phrases  of  two  and  three  accents 
abound  nearly  equally,  with  rather  more  of  three  accented 
phrases  than  of  two.  So  far,  then,  the  evidence  is  inconclusive. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
piece  of  prose  will  be  found  to  have  about  44  per  cent  of  three- 
accented  phrases  and  only  24  per  cent  of  two-accented.  Con- 
trast this  with  Ingersoirs  36  per  cent  of  two-accented,  and  26 
j)er  cent  of  three-accented  phrases.  Lamb,  who  modelled  his 
style  on  Browne's,  approximates  him  curiously  with  28  per  cent 
of  twos  and  41  per  cent  of  threes;  and  Emerson,  though  so  dif- 
ferent in  other  rhythmical  features,  approaches  these  writers 
with  22  per  cent  of  twos  and  35  per  cent  of  threes.  From  such 
results  as  these,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  above  of  parallel- 
ism, it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  phrases  of  equal  accents  do 
play  a  part  in  the  rhythm  of  prose. 

Among  the  varieties  of  phrase  rhythm  which  we  are  catalogu- 
ing, should  finally  be  mentioned  those  repetitions  of  similar 
forms  with  varied  meanings;  like  Burke's  "The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defense  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  senti- 
mentsand  heroic  enterprise  is  gone"     Reiteration  of  the  same 
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part  of  speech,  often  buttressed  with  epithets,  is  another  device. 
We  find  it  in  the  flashiest  and  in  the  soberest  writing.  Thus, 
IngersoU  has,  "I  would  rather  have  lived  and  died  unnoticed  and 
unknown  except  by  those  who  loved  me,  and  gone  down  into  the 
voiceless  silenee  of  the  dreamless  dust,  than  to  have  been  that 
imperial  impersonation  of  force  and  murder  who  covered  Europe 
with  blood  and  tears.  We  get  the  same  sort  of  thing  more 
quietly  in  Howells,  "and  really  the  place  was  enchanting  with 
its  close-cropped,  daisy-starred  lawns,  and  the  gay  figures  of  polo 
players  coming  home  from  distant  fields  in  the  pale  dusk  of  a 
radiant  day  of  early  June,'' 

It  is  evident  that  rhythm  in  prose  is  a  much  more  complicated 
affair  than  rhythm  in  poetry.  The  instrument,  as  has  been  said, 
is  more  difficult  to  play  worthily.  It  requires  a  great  master  to 
extract  all  the  music  of  which  it  is  capable.  Besides  the  syllabic 
rhythm,  the  phrase  and  word  rhythm,  the  parallelism  of  clauses 
and  phrases  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  other  effects 
rhythmic  and  melodic  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell.  For  the 
sake  of  approximate  completeness  let  it  be  added  only,  that  the 
statistical  method  has  been  applied  to  sentences  as  wholes  and 
that  specific  styles  have  been  found  to  possess  characteristic 
sentence  lengths.  There  is,  that  is  to  say,  also  a  sort  of  rough 
sentence-rhythm. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  persons  who  will  think  too  much 
has  been  proved,  or  claimed,  for  prose  rhythm.  You  might  as 
well  assert  that  all  language  is  rhythmical,  they  wrll  say,  and 
be  done  with  it.  Something  very  nearly  like  this  assertion  is 
just  what  we  should  desire  to  make.  All  language  is  to  a  large 
extent  rhythmical.  Like  all  other  bodily  activity  in  which  simi- 
lar movements  are  repeated  at  brief  intervals  of  time,  speech 
tends  towards  rhythm  and  approaches  regularity  of  rhythm  as 
closely  as  the  phonetic  character  of  the  words,  all  things  consid- 
ered, permits.  The  artistic  prose  writer  moulds  the  material  in 
which  he  works  to  heighten  rhythmical  effects  and  suppress 
roughnesses  already  there.  He,  like  the  poet,  "so  selects  and 
arranges  words,  that  the  reader  will  find  strongly  stressed 
syllables  coming  naturally  into  the  majority  of  the  more 
prominent  times  of  the  desired  rhythm."    The  difference  be- 
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tween  the  two  is,  that  while  the  poet  has  his  rhythm  set  before 
him  when  he  begins  to  write,  the  prose  writer's  rhythm  grows 
under  his  hand.  He  knows  only  in  a  vague  way  what  shape  it  is 
to  take.  He  knows  certainly,  only  that  it  must  not  be  unrhyth- 
mical. 

What  is  true  of  phonetic  rhythm  is  equally  true  of  the  larger 
thought  rhythm.  Thought,  by  its  nature,  tends  to  become 
rhythmical.  It  comes  in  pulses  and  in  groups  of  pulses.  Every 
sentence  contains  at  least  two  beats  —  the  subject  and  the  predi- 
cate. Long  sentences  contain  more  beats  arranged  in  some 
comprehensible  manner.  Rhythm  binds  separate  particles  into 
groups,  into  wholes.  It  facilitates  comprehension  and  econo- 
mizes attention.  It  pleases  because  it  fulfills  what  it  promises, 
and  when  satisfactions  are  temporarily  withheld  by  a  good 
rhythm,  that  is  only  so  we  may  be  the  more  strongly  impressed 
with  its  ultimate  faithfulness. 

Abram  Lipskv. 
New  York  City. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SOUTH  AND  NEGRO 
EDUCATION* 

I  have  unusual  hesitancy  in  speaking  to  you  upon  the  subject 
assigned ;  indeed,  the  timidity  well  nigh  reached  the  stage  of 
fright,  when  two  days  ago  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  my 
feeble  voice  is  to  be  raised,  not  only  in  the  hearing  of  our  own 
distinguished  educators,  but  in  that  of  our  right  honorable  and 
right  distinguished  guest,'  for  whose  address  we  are  waiting  with 
impatience.  Unknown  to  him,  he  has  been  my  teacher  for 
many  years  past,  and  the  man,  though  he  live  to  be  old,  is  still  the 
boy  in  the  presence  of  his  revered  teacher.  And  then  I  have  felt 
embarrassed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  in  its  relations  to 
well  nigh  all  the  social  questions,  not  simply  of  the  South,  but 
of  the  entire  Nation,  and  indeed,  of  the  world.  The  particular 
form  of  the  title,  however,  "The  Christian  South  and  Negro 
Education,"  while  legitimately  admitting  a  discussion  of  the 
entire  "Race  Issue,"  quite  as  readily  allows  a  contraction  of  the 
wider  question,  and  the  fixing  of  our  thought  upon  its  most  im- 
portant and  its  most  practical  social  feature.  Thus  we  may 
properly  eliminate  one  feature  which  I  am  personally  most  will- 
ing to  allow  others  to  discuss  —  the  political  relation  of  the  races 
—  which  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  who  really  know  the  races  and  the  history  which  has  made 
their  present  relations  in  the  South.  The  social  relation  of  the 
races  we  may  not  eliminate,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  intel- 
ligent examination  of  our  topic. 

That  two  races  so  distinct  as  the  whites  and  the  blacks  are 
could  live  together  in  (humanly  speaking)  perfect  relations, 
closely  allied  in  business  and  social  affairs,  loyal  in  their  affec- 
tions and  lavish  of  sympathy,  each  implicitly  trusting  the  other 
as  far  as  trust  was  deserved,  is  still  a  marvel  to  me,  and  must 
be  equally  so  to  every  student  of  history.     Yet  this  was  the  re- 

♦  An  address  before  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  in  Mem- 
phis, April  23,  1908. 

*The  Hon.  James  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador,  author  of  "  The  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.'' 
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lation  of  the  better  class  of  Southern  slave  owner  and  slave  up 
to  the  era  of  Reconstruction.  It  was  a  relation  which  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  describe,  and  which  could  be  illustrated  only 
by  the  rare  genius  of  a  few  writers,  like  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
who  are  fully  understood  only  by  those  who  have  had  some  share 
in  the  experiences  which  they  have  so  delightfully  related.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  of  the  South  to  explain  this  relation  to  our 
brothers  of  the  North,  though  we  are  still  able  to  exhibit  the 
fact  in  rare  instances  of  inherited  plantation  relationship,  if  they 
will  come  to  see  us  in  our  country  homes.  What  was  once  the 
close  and  sympathetic  relation  of  races  suffered  a  remarkable 
change  during  the  period  from  1868  to  1880,  which  resulted  in 
the  sundering  wide  of  the  two  races,  while  individual  friend- 
ships and  affections  between  members  of  the  races  survived. 
That  such  a  revolution,  such  a  cataclysm  should  have  occurred 
without  resulting  in  everlasting  hatred  between  the  races  is  ex- 
plainable only  by  the  fact  that  love  is  stronger  than  self-interest, 
and  God's  divine  grace  than  human  passion. 

Under  the  old  regime,  the  master  was  a  shepherd  of  the  plan- 
tation flock.  He  had  his  motives,  of  course,  but  his  motives 
did  not  destroy  the  fact  of  his  persistent  and  devoted  care  which 
developed  the  relationship  between  himself  and  his  people  into 
one  of  love  and  confidence.  The  old  relations  were  not  broken 
without  fearful  throes.  No  one  who  has  been  through  that 
nightmare  cares  to  revive  it  any  more.  It  is  now  past  history 
and  need  not  be  revived  save  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  present 
conditions.  It  is  a  crime  to  revive  it,  save  in  calm,  dispassion- 
ate historical  temper.  The  result  of  the  cataclysm  was  a  true 
social  anarchy  which  settled  into,  not  social  hatred,  but  social 
separation,  distinct  and  clear-cut. 

During  that  short  period  between  the  declaration  of  emanci- 
pation and  Reconstruction,  the  relations  were  still  of  the  kindli- 
est and  the  closest.  There  were  not  lacking  both  men  and 
women  in  the  South  who  taught  the  negroes  (as  before  the  war) 
Christian  truth  and  morality  from  the  pulpit,  and  (now  also)  in 
the  school-house  the  rudiments  of  learning.  But  the  period  of 
anarchy  and  destruction  put  a  stop  to  all  this.  When  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  the  frightful  period  bad  floated  away,  and  the  un- 
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certainties  had  gradually  been  reassured,  the  races  emerged  with 
the  conviction  that  they  could  not  dwell  together  upon  the  footing 
of  equality,  social  or  other  equality,  which  had  been  the  fond 
dream  of  the  negro  race,  and  that  there  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct separation.  That,  I  maintain,  was  the  only  fact  settled 
by  the  struggle  of  the  period.  Just  what  the  relation  would 
be,  just  how  close  the  tie  between  the  individuals  would  be- 
come ;  whether  the  separation  would  engender  a  kindly  feeling 
and  sympathy,  or  hate  and  estrangement  —  these  questions  and 
many  more  were  not  settled  and  are  not  yet  settled,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  until  all  the  old  masters  and  slaves  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  and  the  younger  generations  of  both  races  face  one  an- 
other in  the  glare  of  the  modem  light,  untinted  by  the  softer 
hues  of  the  "moon  before  the  war." 

Into  this  modem  period  (time  is  relative,  and  ancient,  medi- 
aeval and  modern  might  well  be  applied  to  these  periods  since  in 
them  well  nigh  as  much  change  relatively  has  been  wrought  as 
in  those  long  periods  which  history  makers  have  invented)  the 
Christian  South  is  now  advancing  and  may  not  wisely  go  with- 
out its  education  any  more  than  without  its  Christianity. 

"The  Christian  South."  A  word  about  it.  The  South  above 
any  other  section  represents  Anglo-Saxon  Amerioa,  native-bom 
America.  Scarcely  more  than  a  trace  of  foreign  bom  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Southern  States.  Our  people  are  born  into  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  conditions  and  reflect  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  of 
home  and  family.  That  they  are  Christian  (after  our  human 
fashion  and  in  the  measure  of  present  human  ability)  no  one  is 
better  able  to  attest  than  a  bishop  who  goes  in  and  out  among 
every  class  of  his  fellows.  Should  this  great  body  of  Anglo- 
Americans  ever  cease  to  be  Christian,  or  become  less  Christian 
than  it  is,  the  effect  upon  our  entire  nation  would  be  disastrous 
beyond  the  power  of  thought  to  conceive.  That  it  should  be- 
come more  and  more  Christian  in  thought  and  practice  is  not 
only  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  is  inexpressibly  important  to 
the  necessarily  progressive  settlement  of  the  gravest  question, 
in  its  deep  and  wide  moral  effects,  before  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  American  people.  The  Christian  youth  has  its  relation  to 
the  inegro  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  balance  of  this  great  nation 
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on  the  other.  If  there  is  any  section  of  our  country  which  must 
desire  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  land,  cer- 
tainly it  should  be  this  most  American  section  of  it.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  "race  issue"  is  more  vitally  intermingled 
with  those  essential  problems  whose  solution  affects  the  moral 
life  and  therefore  the  peace^  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  one  issue  in  social  life.  And  the  solution,  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  worked  out  at  all,  is  going  to  be  found  through 
the  Christian  thought  and  sentiment  and  the  labor  of  Christian 
men  of  science. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  God  is  the  God  of  nations, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  light  as  well  as  the  life  of 
man;  that  no  issue  is  settled  without  His  guidance;  that  all 
issues  may  be  settled  with  it.  The  real  key  to  the  answer  of 
life's  problems  without  is  to  be  found  in  the  solved  problems 
within.  The  real  solution  of  the  vexed  and  vexing  issues  of 
social  life  is,  and  always  has  been,  found  in  the  growth  of  men's 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  God's  laws,  and  of  His 
methods  of  dealing  with  life.  Whatever  the  Christian  South 
may  do  practically,  however  far  short  of  the  ideal  she  may  find 
it  necessary  to  fall  from  time  to  time  in  meeting  practical  dif- 
ficulties, however  clouded  by  political  issues  this  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian and  democratic  relationship  of  races  may  be,  she  cannot 
blind  her  eyes  to  that  which  the  Christ  has  set,  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  life  which  expresses  itself  in  work,  in  forbearance,  in 
unfailing  hope. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  negro  is  in  our  midst,  that  An- 
glo-Saxon America  of  to-day  has  inherited  the  problem  (greater 
than  that  of  our  fathers)  of  his  relation  to  his  white  neighbor. 
It  is  not  by  accident  that  he  has  learned  from  the  whites  the  am- 
bition to  rise  and  the  inspiration  to  higher  life  intellectual 
and  moral.  These  are  the  outcome,  not  of  accident,  but  of 
Divine  Providence.  And  they  constitute  one  of  those  oppor- 
tunities of  national  life,  the  issue  of  which  is  the  Nation's 
judgment.  The  more  I  study  the  great  problem  the  less  able 
am  I  to  see  the  end  of  its  progressive  solution.  Only  a  few 
things  seem  to  me  to  stand  out  clearly  and  distinctly  above  the 
dust  clouds. 
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First,  That  the  negro  is  capable  of  development  to  a  point 
whose  limit  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  ^ 

Second,  That  the  vast  majority  are  still  children  intellectualAl 
ly  and  little  short  of  savjjg^  "Ift'^Myi  ^ 

Third,  That  the  relation  between  the  races  at  present,  how- 
ever theoretically  estranged,  is  yet  practically  and  very  largely 
kindly,  cordial,  and  often  affectionate  —  only  really  disturbed  by 
the  astonishingly  small  class  of  brutes  whose  diabolical  conduct 
acts  as  fire  to  combustibles. 

Fourth,  That  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  the 
present  has  the  grave  duty  of  making  better  the  generation  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  and  the  certain  result  of  aiding  the  future 
solution  through  the  training  of  more  enlightened  and  moral 
and  responsible  characters  who  will  grapple  with  the  problem. 
No  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  ignorance  is  as 
wise  as  enlightenment,  or  that  the  one  is  as  safe  as  the 
other. 

Fifth,  That  no  solution  of  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  re- 
lations of  two  races  is  going  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory 
unless  both  races  have  made  contributions  to  it.  For  no  arbi- 
trary solution,  imposed  from  without,  is  either  apt  to  be  right, 
or  likely  to  be  tolerated  for  long.     ^ 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  consideration  for  which  all  that  I 
have  said  has  been  preparing  —  the  education  of  the  negro.  The 
only  right  way  to  help  a  race,  or  an  individual  (unless  he  be  an 
invalid  or  an  imbecile),  is  to  help  him  help  himself,  and  this,  in 
its  wide  sense,  is  education.  Education  does  not  mean  Latin 
and  Greek  and  mathematics  and  literature;  it  does  not  mean 
one  or  all  of  these  things  necessarily ;  it  means  one  or  all  of 
these  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  found  useful  or  necessary 
to  the  edification  of  him  who  is  being  fitted  for  his  life's  work. 
It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  mean  none  of  these  things  in  the 
education  of  some  exceptional  being.  But  to  train  the  mind  to 
right  uses  of  its  powers,  that  it  may  do  its  duty  in  discrimina- 
ting absorption  of  what  life  and  experience  offer  to  it,  rejecting 
the  meretricious  and  assimilating  and  incorporating  the  merito- 
rious into  its  life,  and  thus  to  edify  the  character  —  this  is  the 
business  of  education.     The  success,  of  course,  depends  largely 
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upon  the  discriminating  ability  of  the  teacher,  who  studies  his 
pupil  as  closely  as  he  does  the  subjects  to  be  imparted. 

I  say  of  this  education,  of  this  helping  the  negro  to  help  him- 
self, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  South  (which  she  has 
been  fulfilling  right  nobly,  too),  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  land,  to  the  better  development  of  both  races,  and  to 
their  more  peaceful  relations.  Do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  do 
not  propose  education  as  the  solution,  and  the  only  solution,  of 
the  great  problem.  I  propose  it  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  its  so- 
lution incalculably  strong.  I  propose  it  as  the  divine  power 
which  is  instinct  with  the  religion  which  God  gave  to  his  people 
in  the  olden  time,  and  which  He  immeasurably  enlarged  in  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord,  by  which  He  would  lead  His  people  out  of 
darkness  into  light.  Religion  is  in  a  real  sense  education,  in 
my  thought  of  it;  it  presupposes  it  and  requires  it  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary.  And  the  religion  of  the  Christ,  Who  is  the  light 
of  men,  is  unthinkable  without  the  divine  illumination  of  all 
God's  mysteries,  natural  and  spiritual,  human  and  divine,  earth- 
ly and  heavenly. 

Of  all  the  races  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  the  negro 
certainly  does  not  need  less  than  others  this  education  which  is 
to  take  account  of  all  his  faculties,  and  both  of  his  natures,  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual.  The  fact  that  he  lives  in  the  midst  of 
enlightenment  dooms  him  the  more  surely  to  deterioration  un- 
less his  faculties  be  trained.  And  who  can  doubt  but  that  his 
deterioration  must  drag  down  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  in 
closest  relation  to  him? 

I  have  entered  into  such  detail  as  time  will  permit  in  my 
thought  about  education,  because  the  further  question  is  in 
mind:  if  this  be  the  education  needed  to  meet  conditions,  who  is 
to  provide  it?  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  development  of  the  choicest  spirits  among  the  negroes 
will  provide  the  prophets  of  both  religion  and  enlightenment  to 
their  race.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  knows  the 
race  in  its  present  stage  of  development  would  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  wise  to  leave  it  entirely  to  its  own  leadership  in  any 
department  of  life.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  dis- 
tinction (which  I  rejoice  in)  which  any  of  the  great  negro  lead- 
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ers  have  achieved^  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  negroes  are  not  yet 
ready  to  emancipate  themselves  wholly  from  white  guidance  and 
white  leadership.  The  ideal  educational  work  among  the  race  is 
being  done  more  largely  by  schools  which  are  under  white  man- 
agement and  instruction  than  by  those  under  the  control  of  ne- 
groes alone.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  work  at 
Tuskegee,  for  example,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Hampton, 
for  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  But  there  is  another  and 
perhaps  a  deeper  reason  for  my  contention  for  white  supervision 
of  negro  education.  The  negro's  life  must  be  lived  among  the 
whites.  The  adjustments  of  life  are  not  always  easy  to  be  made. 
The  estrangements  would  be  intolerable  if  they  became  extreme 
to  the  point  of  hatred.  And,  however  the  better  and  more  cul- 
tured class  of  negroes  would  express  it  to  themselves,  some  sim- 
ilar thought  is  in  their  minds  when  they,  too,  many  of  them, 
are  anxious  that  the  separation  of  the  races  shall  not  extend  to 
the  point  of  all  loss  of  contact  with  white  teacher  or  preacher. 

The  sentiment  and  practice  upon  this  point  differ  widely  in 
different  States  of  the  South,  and  in  different  communities  of 
the  same  State.  In  my  native  State,  South  Carolina,  there  are 
not  a  few  South  Carolina  women  and  men  teaching  the  negroes 
in  parochial  schools  and  preaching  to  them  as  their  beloved 
teachers  and  pastors.  In  my  adopted  State,  which  I  love  more 
and  more  as  the  days  go  by,  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  of  a 
native  white  woman  teaching  negro  children,  though  there  are 
not  a  few  of  our  men  who  preach  to  them. 

In  this  great  Mississippi  valley,  teeming  with  negroes,  we 
need  the  help  of  our  white  people.  If  I  were  able  to  establish 
what  I  consider  the  ideal  school  to  meet  our  conditions  in  the 
valley  of  this  great  river,  this  is  what  I  would  have.  A  rural  in- 
dustrial plant,  with  perhaps  a  clergyman  of  practical  abilities, 
or  certainly  a  devoutly  religious  layman,  at  its  head ;  with  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  necessary  parts  of  the  curriculum,  just  as 
necessary  as  spelling  or  plowing;  with  morality  as  the  founda- 
tion of  everything;  an  institution  segregated  from  town  tempta- 
tion, where  discipline  could  be  firmly,  rigidly  and  kindly  en- 
forced;  where  the  arts  of  nature  could  be  taught  and  God  in  His 
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nature  studied,  known  and  loved;  where  the  race  would  be 
taught  that  race  integrity  is  obedience  to  God's  own  creation 
and  appointment,  and  race  intercourse,  kindly  and  cordial,  is 
not  race  equality;  that  indeed  "race  equality,"  the  very  expres- 
sion, is  an  anachronism  belonging  to  a  mediaeval  period  of  Re- 
construction history,  which  is  gone  long  ago  to  its  reckoning; 
that  there  is  no  use  of  such  expressions  as  race  equality  as  be- 
tween white  and  black  any  more  than  between  white  and  yellow. 
They  arc  simply  two  races  living  in  the  same  territory  and  try- 
ing to  be  as  helpful  to  one  another  as  possible  and  trying  to  work 
out  God's  great  problem  as  best  they  can.  The  races  of  men 
are  equally  the  great  God's  children,  and  their  destiny  is  in  His 
hands.  The  purpose  of  race  distinction  is  known  only  to  Him. 
Much,  no  doubt,  can  be  learned  of  His  purpose  through  the  re- 
search of  consecrated  Christian  men  of  scientific  mind  working 
in  union,  and  above  all,  working  in  true  scientific  spirit  to  dis- 
cover God's  purpose  for  His  creation.  No  other  spirit  will  re- 
veal the  truth  concerning  this  great  question. 

You  have,  of  course,  recognized  that  I  have  not  attempted  a 
scientific  discussion,  but  have  rather  avoided  it.  I  have  had  but 
one  purpose  in  mind.  I  am  speaking  for  the  most  part  to  teach- 
ers who  have  a  ministry  in  life  as  clearly  defined  as  my  own,  and 
shall  I  not  add  a  most  sacred  ministry:  as  preacher,  teacher, 
minister,  I  solemnly  call  you,  my  brothers,  to  attention  to  a 
great  problem,  to  its  vital  interest  to  the  world,  to  your  part 
in  its  solution.  Its  deeper  study  can  only  be  made  by  the 
specialist.  Generalizations  about  it  are  generally  erroneous  and 
often  harmful.  I  venture  to  hope  that  year  by  year  the  popular 
discussion  of  the  subject  may  not  be  abandoned,  but  that  special 
and  scientific  study  may  be  made  of  the  race  issue  in  all  its 
bearings. 

Theodore  DuBose  Bratton. 

Jackson,  Mississippi. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES* 


In  any  form  of  monarchy  the  primary  object  of  education  has 
been  to  make  good,  intelligent,  loyal  subjects.  In  a  democracy, 
such  as  ours,  the  primary  object  of  education  is  to  make  good, 
intelligent,  loyal  sovereigns.  We  are  admittedly  making  "the 
most  stupendous  experiment  in  government"  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  are  making  of  every  man  a  citizen,  clothing  him 
with  the  power  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws  of  a  great 
nation,  and  to  direct  and  control  all  the  forces  and  resources  of 
our  institutional  life.  To  cope  successfully  with  so  gigantic  a 
problem  requires  intelligence  and  training  of  the  highest  order 
known  to  men.  If  our  government  is  to  endure,  if  it  is  to 
achieve  that  eminence  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  which 
we  pledge  our  faith,  it  must  secure  to  itself  an  intelligent,  pros- 
perous, and  orderly  citizenship.  Intelligence  and  virtue  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  any  people's  greatness;  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizens  are  a  State's  fundamental  asset,  and  the  State 
which  has  the  largest  percentage  of  illiteracy  has  relatively  the 
smallest  percentage  of  effective  citizens. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  reduce  the  virtues  of  any 
two  peoples  to  a  common  denominator,  and  no  less  difficult  to 
do  so  with  the  native  intelligence  of  any  two  peoples,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  measure  the  illiteracy  of  any  people,  to  discover 
if  it  can  be  reduced  or  removed,  and  to  realize  the  results  of  its 
removal.  Let  us  look  at  our  illiteracy  and  analyze  it.  Coming 
from  the  South,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  South,  where  we  have 

*The  increased  interest  in  this  subject  leads  us  to  add  two  further  papers 
to  its  discussion  already  offered  in  the  January  Sewanee  Review  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Milton,  editor  of  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Sentinel.  These  papers 
are  respectively  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  read  before  the  National  Conference  for  Charities  and 
Corrections  May  lo,  in  Richmond,  Va., and  by  the  editor  of  the  Mobile,  Ala., 
Register^  read  before  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  April  24, 
in  Memphis,  Tenn,  These  problems  are  not  confined  to  any  locality,  but 
apply  to  all  the  Sutcs.— The  Editor. 
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persistently  refused  to  enact  compulsory  attendance  laws  as 
have  been  enacted  by  practically  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  culture  lands  of  the 
world.  These  other  States  and  countries  have  had  their  com- 
pulsory laws  long  enough  to  test  their  efficiency  and  their  value* 
Let  us  compare  results,  confining  ourselves  to  that  part  of  our 
population  which  furnishes  the  safest  standard  — the  native 
whites. 
Table  A  —  Native  white  illiterates  over  tenjyears  of  age: 

North  Atlantic  Division,  all  under  compuUory  laws 1.6  per  cent. 

North  Central  Division,  all  under  compulsory  laws •.  3.3  per  cent. 

Western  Division,  all  under  compulsory  laws 2.7  per  cent. 

South  Atlantic  Division,  all  but  three  without  compulsory  laws.i  1.4  per  cent' 

South  Central  Division,  nearly  all  without  compulsory  laws 11.2  per  cent. 

Southern  States  alone,  all  without  compulsory  laws,  959,790,  or  12.4  per  cent. 

Table  B  —  Showing  the  rank  of  each  Southern  State  in  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  of  native  whites  ten  years  of  age  and 
over: 

Texas  (highest  in  rank)  —  35th        Kentucky 43rd 

Mississippi 37th        South  Carolina 44th 

Fk>rida 38th        Tennessee 46th 

Virginia 40th        Alabama 47th 

Arkansas 41st        Louisiana 48th 

Georgia 42nd        North  Carolina 49th 

Table  C  —  Native  whites  of  voting  age: 

North  Atlantic  Division 2.1  per  cent. 

North  Central  Division 3.5  per  cent 

Western  Division 2.8  per  cent. 

South  Atlantic  Division 12.2  per  cent. 

South  Central  Division 1 1.5  per  cent 

Southern  States  alone,  307,236  persons,  or 12.2  per  cent 

France  (male  adults) 4.7  per  cent 

England  (male  and  female  adults) 3.0  per  cent. 

Scotland  (male  and  female  adults) 2.4  per  oent 

German  Empire  (male  adults) 5  per  cent 

These  figures  can  have  but  one  meaning  —  that  compulsory 
education  reduces  illiteracy,  and  that  the  South  sorely  needs  to 

*  In  1907  North  Carolina  passed  a  local  option  compulsory  law.  So  far  it 
is  effective  in  only  a  few  small  areas,  and  has  not  had  time  to  show  results. 
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have  her  illiteracy  reduced.  No  sound-thinking  man  would  for 
a  moment  claim  that  education,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  term,  is  a  panacea  for  political  and  social  ills,  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  an  illiterate  man  is  necessarily  not  a  good  citizen. 
But  in  a  democracy  where  manhood  suffrage  prevails,  institu- 
tional life  must  suffer  when  twelve  per  cent  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation is  unable  to  read  even  the  names  printed  upon  the  ballots 
which  they  are  supposed  to  cast  intelligently  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  Ignorance  stands  for  narrowness,  bigotry, 
selfishness,  and  stagnation ;  intelligence  stands  for  liberty,  lib- 
erality, tolerance,  sympathy,  and  growth. 

The  claim  is  repeatedly  made  that  the  younger  generation  of 
whites  in  the  South  is  going  to  school.  That  is  not  true.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1900  the  South  Atlantic  States  had  2,472,895 
white  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years.  The 
school  attendance  for  the  same  year  shows  1,176,976  white  chil- 
dren in  school,  or  more  children  out  of  school  than  were  in 
school.  Of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  considerable 
number  between  five  and  six,  not  entitled  to  enter  the  public 
schools.  The  same  statistics  show  that  the  Southern  States 
had  262,590  native  white  illiterates  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
nineteen,  Virginia  alone  contributing  23,108,  while  Ohio  had 
but  4,083,  and  Minnesota  but  242. 

The  opponents  of  compulsory  education  tell  us  that  our  people 
will  send  their  children  to  school  without  being  compelled  to  do 
so,  if  they  are  only  shown  their  duty  and  their  obligation  to 
their  children.  For  nearly  twenty  years  our  ablest  and  safest 
leaders,  men  and  women,  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to 
get  the  children  of  the  South  into  the  schools.  Yet  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  native  white  children  between  ten 
and  fourteen,  that  crucial  age,  are  not  in  school  at  all. 

I  know  that  there  are  among  us  many  who  contend  that  the 
educational  conditions  in  the  South  are  subjects  for  congratula- 
tion. I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  matter  of  pride  over  what  the 
South  has  done  in  the  past  forty  years.  To  me  it  is  a  source  of 
constant  delight  to  see  and  hear  the  many  reports  of  excellent 
educational  progress  in  the  Southern  States.  Increased  taxa- 
tion for  schools,  new  buildings,  large  equipment,  longer  school 
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terms,  and  better  paid  teachers  occupy  enviable  places  in  all 
these  pictures.  But  how  many  of  these  reports  dare  to  mention 
a  substantial  decrease  in  illiteracy?  Increased  enrollment  and 
increased  attendance  do  not  necessarily  prove  decreased  illiter- 
acy. The  increased  enrollment  and  the  increased  attendance  do 
not  always  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  The 
truth  is  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  total  white  illit- 
eracy has  remained  practically  unchanged  for  thirty  years.  Of 
what  value  are  all  your  taxes,  and  your  elegant  school  buildings, 
and  your  improved  schools,  to  your  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  never  enter  a  school  ? 

Southern  people,  are  we  willing  to  permit  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  our  young  white  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  in  the  bondage  of 
illiteracy?  Can  we  afford  to  thrust  262,590  illiterate  white  boys 
and  girls  at  the  age  of  sixteen  out  into  a  world  enriched  by  the 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  reaching  back  over  a  century 
itself  rich  in  discoveries  and  inventions?  How  can  we  expect 
them  to  win  with  untrained  hands  and  vagrant  minds?  Poverty 
and  stress  of  war  can  no  longer  be  urged  as  a  palliative  for  the 
illiteracy  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  to-day.  Many 
of  these  children  are  the  descendants  of  Walter  V^igt's  forgotten 
men.  They  became  the  neglected  mass;  and  the  neglected  mass 
has  in  turn  become  the  indifferent  mass.  When  any  consider- 
able number  of  people  in  a  State  become  indifferent  to  the 
intellectual,  and  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  themselves  and 
their  offspring,  the  situation  becomes  alarming,  for  illiteracy, 
like  every  other  evil,  tends  toward  perpetuating  itself. 

Has  the  State  the  right  to  compel  a  child  to  go  to  school  ? 
What  is  the  answer  to  this  question?  Years  ago  we  accepted, 
without  much  question,  the  doctrine  that  popular  education  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  permanence  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. Since  all  classes  of  our  heterogeneous  society  are 
active  factors,  the  State  maintains  schools  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  The  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The 
State  seeks  to  make  every  citizen  intelligent  and  serviceable. 
The  State  compels  the  rich  man  to  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
schools,  not  because  he  owes  the  poor  man  an  education  but  be- 
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cause  the  State  needs  the  intelligent  services  of  that  child.  The 
schools  are  democratized  by  compelling  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike  to  pay  taxes  according  to  their  ability  for  something  neces- 
sary to  all. 

When  the  State  has  provided  schools  for  all  the  children,  it 
has  performed  only  a  part  of  its  duty.  If  a  school  tax  is  justifi- 
able on  the  ground  that  popular  education  is  a  necessity,  it  fol- 
lows that  compulsory  attendance  by  the  State  is  also  justifiable. 
The  State  has  no  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  a  specific 
purpose,  then  permit  that  purpose  to  be  defeated  at  the  hand  of 
indifferent  or  selfish  parents.  In  this  connection  we  hear  much 
about  the  sacred  rights  and  personal  privileges  of  the  parent 
who  neglects  or  refuses  to  send  his  child  to  school.  No  one  re- 
regrets  more  than  I  do  the  tendency  to  shift  from  the  home  the 
functions  which  properly  belong  there.  One  of  those  functions 
is  to  train  the  children  for  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
the  social  organism,  fi^iety  itself  is  imperiled  whenever  its 
members  are  unfitted.  One  of  the  essentials  of  fitness  is  what 
we  call  education.  Therefore,  whenever  the  home  refuses  or 
neglects  to  prepare  the  child  for  society,  it  is  not  only  the  privi- 
lege but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  child  is  fitted  for 
his  part.  Argument  against  the  right  of  the  State  to  send  a 
child  to  school  is  specious  and  superficial.  Those  who  make 
such  argument  would  not  for  one  moment  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  compel  the  parent  to  feed  and  clothe  his  child,  or  to 
compel  him  to  fight  for  his  country,  and  to  shoot  him  if  he  de- 
serted. The  State  has  the  right  to  carry  the  law-breaking  child 
to  the  reformatory  or  to  the  jail  to  protect  society.  Has  not 
the  State  as  much  right  to  carry  the  child  to  the  school  house 
to  save  him  from  the  reformatory  or  the  jail,  and  to  train  him  to 
benefit  society  ?  Those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  com- 
pel the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school  are  too  frequently  the 
offending  parents  themselves,  or  those  who  fear  unpopularity  at 
the  hands  of  the  voting  mob. 

When  the  State  compels  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school, 
it  is  simply  compelling  the  parent  to  put  the  child  in  posses- 
sion of  his  own  rightful  inheritance.  In  a  narrow  sense  that  in- 
heritance is  his  right  to  the  benefit  of  what  the  State  has  col- 
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lected  and  set  apart  for  him ;  a  wider  and  truer  sense  it  means 
his  opportunity  to  make  of  himself  all  that  his  God-given  abili- 
ties will  permit  him  to  become;  In  a  still  wider  sense  it  is  his 
becoming  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  State  to  perform  the  sa- 
cred duties  of  an  intelligent  citizen  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
that  term. 

Objection  is  often  made  that  compulsory  attendance  would 
work  hardships  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  poor  child  is  the  very  one  who  most  needs  the  aid  of  the 
State  to  bring  him  into  possession  of  his  own  ?  He  it  is  who 
must  soon  face  the  complexities  of  modem  life  and  the  insistent 
demands  of  citizenship  with  none  of  the  advantages  common  to 
birth  or  wealth.  He  is  the  very  one  whom  the  State  ought  to 
help,  because  he  himself  is  helpless.  The  child  of  the  poor 
must  work,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  work,  but  it  is  neither 
right  nor  humane  that  he  should  be  forever  denied  his  share  in 
his  inheritance  in  order  to  be  made  a  bread-winner  for  a  lazy^ 
selfish,  unfeeling  father,  as  is  so  freque  tly  the  case. 

Over  and  over  we  are  told  that  compulsory  laws  could  not  be 
successfully  enforced.  To  my  mind  that  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. Why  not  the  same  skepticism  about  the  enforcement  of 
any  other  law  ?  The  opponents  insist  that  a  compulsory  law 
could  not  be  enforced,  because  the  people  are  not  ready  for  such 
a  law.  Would  there  be  any  use  for  this  law,  or  any  other  law 
if  all  the  people  were  ready  and  waiting  to  obey  it  ?  Laws  are 
enacted  to  compel  men  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  but 
will  not  do  voluntarily.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  America 
are  not  obeying  the  Ten  Commandments.  Are  we  to  justify 
this  disobedience  on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  not  quite 
ready  for  the  Decalogue  ?  Or  is  the  Decalogue  a  piece  of  un- 
wise and  premature  legislation,  because  some  of  us  do  not  obey 
it  ?  Will  any  law  enforce  itself?  Will  any  law  be  enforced  until 
an  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  do  so  ?  And  what  is  meant 
by  successful  enforcement  ?  Can  the  enforcement  of  a  law  be 
called  unsuccessful  so  long  as  it  is  violated  by  anyone?  In  every 
civilized  land  there  is  law  against  homicide.  There  are  many 
violations  of  that  law.  Shall  we  say  that  the  law  is  not  a  suc- 
cess ?    Shall  we  repeal  the  law  until  violations  of  it  cease  ? 
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It  is  further  argued  that  a  child  forced  to  attend  school  will 
derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  school.  Those  who  argue  thus 
forget  that  the  compulsion  is  not  in  bringing  to  school  the  un- 
willing child,  but  in  forcing  an  indifferent,  selfish^  heartless 
parent  to  let  his  child  go  to  school. 

Another  contention  is  that  compulsory  laws  could  not  be  en- 
forced without  truant  officers,  and  that  such  ofificers  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  school  funds.  I  at  once  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
truant  officer,  and  that  he  must  be  paid.  The  city  of  Richmond 
would  no  doubt  save  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in  the  way 
of  salaries,  if  it  would  dismiss  its  policemen,  its  constables,  and 
its  detectives.  But  these  officers  are  necessary  to  perform  for  the 
people  services  more  valuable  than  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 
So  it  is  with  the  truant  officer. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South  serious  objection  is  made  to 
compulsory  attendance  by  sincere  but  shortsighted  people  on  the 
ground  that  a  compulsory  law  would  enforce  an  increased  atten- 
dance of  the  negro  children  as  well  as  the  white  children.  Such 
objection  has  in  it  several  elements  of  weakness.  Those  who 
offer  the  negro  as  an  objection  overlook  the  fact  that  the  n^;ro 
parent  needs  such  a  law  less  than  the  white  parent  needs  it.  Be 
it  said  to  our  shame  that  the  neg^o  is  sending  his  child  to  school 
with  an  eagerness  than  challenges  our  admiration.  Considering 
the  negro's  opportunity  he  is  sending  his  child  to  school  well, 
and  throughout  the  South  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  die 
negroes  is  decreasing  more  rapidly  than  among  the  whites. 

The  weakness  of  the  main  argument  against  compulsory  at- 
tendance on  account  of  the  negro  is  truly  pathetic.  Is  it  wise 
or  expedient  to  permit  thousands  of  our  white  boys  and  girls  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  lest  in  forcing  them  to  school  we  should 
awaken  the  aspirations  of  the  negro  child?  Shall  we  remain 
ignorant  in  order  to  encourage  him  to  remain  ignorant  ?  Is  it 
better  for  white  and  black  to  remain  ignorant  than  to  have  white 
and  black  made  intelligent  ?  The  only  logical  conclusion  to  such 
argument  is  that  an  ignorant  white  man  can  compete  success- 
fully with  an  ignorant  negro,  but  that  an  educated  white  man 
can  not  compete  with  an  educated  negro.  Then  what  becomes 
of  our  boasted  superiority  of  the  white  man  ?    Has  the  white  roan 
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so  nearly  reached  the  zenith  of  his  possibilities  that  further  edu- 
cation will  not  keep  him  well  in  advance  of  the  ambitious  negro? 
But  we  are  reminded  that  the  increased  attendance  of  the  negro 
means  additional  weight  to  the  present  white  man's  burden.  I 
freely  admit  this;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  ignorance  is 
the  heaviest  burden  which  the  whites  of  the  South  have  borne 
during  the  past  forty  years.  I  know  only  too  well  what  that 
burden  is  to-day ;  but  our  very  existence  is  wrapped  up  in  this 
question.  No  matter  how  great  was  the  blunder,  to  him  and  to 
us,  in  making  the  negro  a  citizen  without  one  day's  prepara- 
tion, no  matter  how  inferior  a  citizen  he  has  been  in  the  past, 
no  matter  how  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  results  of  his  school- 
ing, wisdom  and  prudence  bid  us  look  resolutely  toward  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  improve  upon  the  past. 

Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  schools  for  the 
children,  and  to  require  them  to  attend  the  schools,  but  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  schools, 
and  the  right  kind  of  education.  Ideal  schools  and  bonuses 
offered  for  good  attendance  will  never,  in  my  opinion,  make  a 
school  system  so  alluring  as  to  bring  into  the  schools  the  chil- 
dren of  grasping,  heartless  parents.  The  children  of  such 
parents  are  in  bondage  —  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  and  indif- 
ference, and  greed,  and  stifling  cupidity.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  our  schools  would  be  better  attended  if  they 
were  more  efficient.  By  efficiency  I  mean  adaptation  to  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  the  pupils.  The  schools  of  the  people,  especially 
above  the  primary  grades,  are  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  need  reconstruction,  readjustment,  and  rearticulation,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  twentieth  century  conditions  and  ideals. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  our  schools  is  their  failure  to 
inculcate  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  work.  To  me  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  ignorant  laboring  man  who  refuses  to  send  his 
child  to  school  claims  that  he  prefers  to  teach  his  child  to  work, 
because  his  child  must  work  when  he  leaves  school.  That  roan 
feels  that  his  child  would  not  have  instilled  into  him  any  love 
for  toil. 

Men  of  the  South,  it  is  high  time  to  end  our  specious  argu- 
ments, to  quit  our  scholastic  quibbling,  and  thrQW  9^idc  our 
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political  sophistries.     We  know  the  facts,  we  know  the  situa- 
tion, we  ought  to  know  our  duty. 

William  H.  Hand. 
The  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columhia. 


II. 

Education  is  the  surest  remedy  for  those  conditions  existing 
in  the  South  that  are  obstacles  to  our  social  and  material  prog- 
ress. 

If  ignorance  stands  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  a  sound  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  moral  and  industrial  progress,  it  is  our  duty 
to  banish  it.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  children  of  school  age  do  not  go  to  school.  This  is  our 
problem :  Ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  inadequate  effort  on 
the  other.  If  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  young  of  our 
country  do  not  go  to  school,  and  reach  man's  estate  without 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  we  have  a  continuing  basis  of 
illiteracy ;  and  this  problem  that  now  confronts  us  will  merely  be 
pushed  along  to  the  next  generation,  unsolved. 

We  must  have  compulsory  education  —  the  only  means  where- 
by the  South  can  be  saved  from  illiteracy. 

We  all  agree  in  this  opinion,  and  some  here  to-day  will  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  it,  as  not  only  desirable  but  at  command. 
We  must,  however,  face  the  difficulties.  I  think  we  gain  noth- 
ing by  avoiding  them,  but  rather  retard  progress.  I  stand  here, 
therefore,  asking  you  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face  and  say 
whether  or  to  what  extent  we  may  have  compulsory  education  in 
the  South. 

Some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  think  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  build  the  schools  and  pass  the  laws,  and 
then  we  will  have  compulsory  education.  The  little  question  of 
paying  for  the  improvements  is  passed  as  trivial.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  serious  question  in  the  South,  where  a  notable  portion  of 
the  population  is  not  self-supporting  in  an  educational  way,  and 
has  to  be  supported  by  the  other  portion  that  has  already  its  own 
children  to  look  after. 

Tak?  the  county  of  Dallas,  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  as 
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an  example.  According  to  the  Census  of  1900  there  were  less 
than  10,000  white  inhabitants  in  that  county,  and  45,000  blacks. 
This,  with  compulsory  education,  means  that  some  4,000  white 
adults  must  not  only  educate  their  own  children,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  some  15,000  adult  blacks.  The  burden  would  be  heavier 
than  those  few  white  citizens  could  bear,  even  were  they  willing 
to  undertake  it. 

Then  as  to  Alabama.  There  were  in  Alabama,  as  per  this 
1900  Census,  733,000  children  of  school  age,  from  five  to  twenty 
years;  394,000  white  and  338,000  blacks.  Now,  as  seven  years 
is  the  usual  school  life  of  children,  the  possible  enrollment  would 
be  370,000.  The  number  of  children  who  attended  school  in 
1900  is  recorded  as  161,000  whites  and  78,000  colored,  total 
240,000,  or  fifty-five  per  cent,  leaving  forty-five  per  cent  attend- 
ing no  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

This  was  the  situation  in  1900,  and  there  has  been  steady 
progress  since  that  date  in  increasing  educational  facilities,  and 
in  increasing  general  interest  in  the  schools.  The  formation  of 
School  Improvement  Associations,  the  holding  of  elections  to 
vote  special  taxes  in  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  appropriating  for  high  schools  and  for  primary  and 
other  schools,  have  caused  people  to  think  more  about  education 
and  this  has  brought  about  increased  attendance.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  of  population.  It  is  probable  that  a  larger 
proportion  than  fifty-five  per  cent  now  attends  the  schools ;  and 
we  hazard  little  in  saying  that  sixty  per  cent  does  so  attend. 

Coming  to  the  practical  question,  we  note  that  Alabama  has  in 
recent  years  shown  much  interest  in  education  and  has  greatly 
increased  her  appropriation  for  public  schools.  Directly,  the 
State  has  appropriated  { 1,500,000  for  public  schools,  and  this 
does  not  include  what  is  derived  from  the  special  tax  levied  in 
forty-seven  counties,  or  the  aid  given  by  municipalities.  The 
total  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  Now,  if  $2,000,000 
pays  for  the  schooling  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
school  population,  we  see  that  at  least  twice  that  amount,  or 
$4,000,000  will  be  needed  to  provide  schools  and  teachers  for  the 
whole  population.  State  Superintendent  Gunnels  recently 
boasted  of  what  Alabama  was  doing  for  education,  and  it  is  a 
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plain  inference  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  well-informed  public 
servant,  Alabama  is  doing  much  and  is  making  a  highly  credit- 
able effort.  May  we  expect  the  peofde  of  the  State  to  do  twice 
as  much  ?  We  do  not  say  that  they  cannot  do  it,  but  will  they  do  it  ? 

It  appears  to  be  largely  a  question  of  educating  the  public  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  ideal,  and  it  is  for  this  sort  of  work 
we  are  here,  hoping  to  create  in  some  measure  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  increased  appropriation,  more  schools,  and  bet- 
ter facilities  for  obtaining  education  in  the  South. 

There  are  other  difficulties  also,  such  as  inadequate  road  sys-' 
tem,  indisposition  of  the  blacks  to  put  their  children  in  school 
when  the  children  are  needed  in  the  fields  —  a  strong  sentiment 
on  their  part  against  compulsory  education  would  have  to  be 
overcome. 

This  subject  was  given  attention  and  thorough  discussion  last 
December  in  a  meeting  of  State  Superintendents  and  other  edu- 
cators in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached  other  than  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  as  to  compulsory  attendance,  reading: 
**  Increased  attendance  by  urging  the  importance  of  education, 
and,  also,  by  conservative  legal  requirement  in  such  communi- 
ties as  are  prepared  for  this.** 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be  done  besides  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment  ?  The  most  valuable  suggestion  has  come  from 
Florida,  where  a  plan  is  in  force,  extending  the  school  term  for 
two  months  in  all  schools  that  show  eighty  per  cent  and  over  of 
attendance.  Some  five  hundred  schools  have  earned  this  reward, 
and  the  additional  expense  to  the  State  is  but  $60,000  per  an- 
num. This  is  the  nearest  approach  in  a  Southern  State  to  com- 
pulsory attendance  —  it  is  not  compulsory  at  all,  of  course,  but 
induced  attendance.  It  does  not  force  the  children  into  the 
schools,  it  leads  them ;  and  that  is  what  we  can  all  do.  We  have 
not  the  money  as  yet  to  require  all  to  attend  school,  but  we  can 
lead  them  more  and  more,  until  there  will  be  so  many  inside 
that  we  can  afford  to  provide  compulsory  attendance  for  the 
small  remainder.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished soon. 

Erwin  Craighead. 

Mobile,  Alabama. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAIf  SATIRIST 

Who  cracked  the  first  joke  in  America?  The  early  records 
do  not  state.  We  are  not  even  quite  sure  as  to  the  first  Ameri- 
can who  tried  to  be  funny  on  paper.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
very  earliest  colonists  in  both  Virginia  and  New  England  wrote 
humorous  and  sarcastic  accounts  back  home,  and  the  ludicrous 
situations  portrayed  in  these  are  not  lost  upon  us  of  a  later  date. 
One  might  call  to  mind  John  Pory  of  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment, whose  letters  to  the  "home  folks"  were  quaintly  witty; 
Francis  Higginson,  sturdy  old  New  Englander,  in  his  '*True 
Relation"  (1629)  and  his  ''New  England  Plantations**  (1629), 
sometimes  came  dangerously  near  joking;  and  some  students  of 
American  literature  would  say  that  William  Wood  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  his  sprightly  "New  England  Prospect**  (1634),  deserves 
the  place  as  first  of  the  numerous  "fathers  of  American  humor.** 
But  the  first  man  to  do  it  with  malice  aforethought  and  with  the 
intention  of  publishing  also,  seems  to  have  been  the  New  Eng- 
land preacher,  Nathaniel  Ward  (1578- 1652). 

This  first  of  our  American  satirists  was  no  mere  laughing  fool. 
Few  men  of  those  grave  and  stubborn  colonial  days  had 
received  a  better  mental  training  for  civil  and  theological  strife, 
and  few  had  held  themselves  more  persistently  to  an  uncomfort- 
ably stormy  career.  Your  true  Puritan  fought  sin  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Nathaniel  Ward  was  not  an 
exception.  He  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  old  Bishop  Fuller  has  spoken  of  him  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  writers  in  the  ancient  institution.  But  his  was  a  knowl- 
edge far  wider  than  the  range  of  books.  He  had  travelled  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  had  conversed  with  their  leaders ;  he  had 
attended  the  lectures  of  that  daring  theologian,  Paraeus  of  Hei- 
delberg; he  was  a  good  friend  of  Francis  Bacon;  and  he  had 
been  so  intimate  with  royalty  that  he  had  held  in  his  arms  the 
infant  Prince  Rupert,  the  swaggering  cavalier  of  Cromweirs 
day. 

For  some  years  Ward  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  if  the  trend  of 
the  times  had  not  been  toward  religious  discussions,  his  subtle 
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reasoning  power  might  have  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  jurists 
of  the  century.  But  the  question  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?" 
was  on  every  man's  lips,  and  Ward  felt  called  upon,  like  many 
another  brilliant  intellect  of  that  stem  era,  to  explain  the  Higher 
Law.  For  ten  years  he  fervently  "wagged  his  pow  in  a  pulpit" 
—  ten  stormy  years  harassed  by  the  watchful  eye  of  that  Church- 
men's terror,  Bishop  Laud,  who  sent  innumerable  bits  of  advice 
and  innumerable  warnings  to  the  little  rectory  at  Stondon  Massey 
in  Essex  —  for  the  future  pioneer  of  American  satire  was  a 
trifle  too  original  in  his  theological  views  to  suit  the  theologically 
petrified  old  bishop,  and  the  tenor  of  their  way  was  not  always 
that  of  brotherly  love. 

At  length  the  crisis  came.  In  1633  the  bishop  summoned  the 
rector,  bitterly  rebuked  him  for  having  anti-Christ  theories, 
silenced  him  (technically  but  not  actually),  and  excommunicated 
him  for  non-conformity.  Naturally  Ward  looked  to  the  hills  of 
Massachusetts  whence  came  his  help;  everybody  who  dissented 
in  those  days  did  that.  And  so  it  happened  that  early  in  1634 
Nathaniel  Ward,  preacher,  satirist,  and  "pig-headed"  citizen, 
took  charge  of  the  little  church  at  Aggawam  (now  Ipswich), 
Massachusetts,  and  began  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  the  fact  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  human 
firebrand  had  fallen  in  their  midst.  His  friends  called  it  godly 
zeal;  but  his  enemies  designated  it  plain  pigheadedness.  Per- 
haps it  was  both. 

We  may  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  his  varied  activi- 
ties; he  seemed  to  have  a  hand  in  everything.  History  tell  us, 
for  one  thing,  that  he  helped  John  Cotton  and  other  Puritan 
leaders  draw  up  that  strange  code  of  laws  with  the  misleading 
title  of  "Body  of  Liberties."  This  decidedly  unhumorous  deed 
was  done  in  164 1,  but  five  years  later  he  wrote,  doubtless  as  a 
recompense,  the  first  American  book  of  humor,  the  "Simple 
Cobbler  of  Aggawam,"  a  work  showing  how  badly,  according  to 
the  cobbler's  views,  the  world  was  theologically  and  socially  out 
of  joint.  Other  books  he  composed,  but  as  they  deal  extensively 
in  promises  of  volcanic  landscapes  in  the  next  world,  they  cannot 
with  propriety  be  called  funny.  Ward  returned  to  England  in 
1647,  and  there  in  1652  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  several  of 
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whom  were  preachers,  and  therefore  doubtless  missed  entirely  the 
scenery  just  mentioned  or  else  caught  but  distant  glimpses  of  it 
from  the  windows  of  the  Heaven-bound  observation  car. 

This  "Simple  Cobbler"  is  a  most  sarcastic  fellow.  It  turns 
out  that  he  has  been  **a  solitary  widower  almost  twelve  years," 
and  perhaps  that  explains  some  of  his  bitter  jokes.  He  is  es- 
pecially biting  when  discussing  the  fashions  affected  by  ladies  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century : 

"Should  I  not  keep  promise  in  speaking  a  little  to  women's 
fashions,  they  would  take  it  unkindly  —  I  was  loath  to  pester  bet- 
ter matter  with  such  stuff;  I  rather  thought  it  meet  to  let  them 
stand  by  themselves,  like  the  quoe  genus  in  the  grammar,  being 
deficients  or  redundants,  not  to  be  brought  under  any  rule:  I 
shall  therefore  make  bold  for  this  once,  to  borrow  a  little  of  their 
loose-tongued  Liberty,  and  misspend  a  word  or  two  upon  their 
long-waisted,  but  short-skirted  Patience 

Gray  Gravity  iUelf  can  well  beteem 
That  Language  be  adapted  to  the  theme. 
He  that  to  Parrots  speakes,  must  parrotise ; 
He  that  instructs  a  Fool,  may  act  th*  unwise. 

"It  is  known  more  than  enough  that  I  am  neither  Niggard,  nor 
Cynic,  to  the  due  bravery  of  the  true  gentry.  I  honor  the 
woman  that  can  honor  herself  with  her  attire;  a  good  text  always 
deserves  a  fair  margin;  I  am  not  much  offended  if  I  see  a  trim 
fur  trimmer  than  she  that  wears  it.  In  a  word,  whatever  Chris- 
tianity or  Civility  will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  London  measure; 
but  when  I  hear  a  nugiferous  gentledame  inquire  what  dress  the 
Queen  is  in  this  week:  what  the  nudiustertian  fashion  of  the 
Court ;  with  egg  [desire]  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever  it 
be ;  I  look  at  her  as  the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product  of 
a  quarter  of  a  cipher,  the  epitome  of  Nothing,  fitter  to  be 
kicked,  if  she  were  a  kickable  substance,  than  either  honored  or 
humored." 

It  is  evident  that,  besides  being  a  widower,  friend  Ward  must 
have  been  a  dyspeptic.  The  world  is  out  of  joint,  and  woman 
has  had  a  large  share  jn  this  anatomical  catastrophe.  There  are 
in  her  certain  traits  that  the  sarcastic  Puritan  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend. 
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"To  speak  moderately,"  says  he,  "I  truly  confess  it  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  my  understanding  to  conceive  how  those  women 
should  have  any  true  grace  or  valuable  virtue,  that  have  so  little 
wit,  as  to  disfigure  themselves  with  such  exotic  garbs,  as  not 
only  dismantles  their  native  lovely  lustre,  but  transclouts  them 
into  gant  bar-geese,  ill-shapen,  shotten  shell-fish,  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, or  at  the  best  into  French  flurts  of  the  pastery,  which 
a  proper  English  woman  should  scorn  with  her  heels.  It  is  no 
marvel  they  wear  drailes  on  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads,  hav- 
ing nothing  as  it  seems  in  the  fore  part  but  a  few  squirrels' 
brains  to  help  them  frisk  from  one  ill-favored  fashion  to  another. 
....  I  can  make  myself  sick  at  any  time  with  comparing  the 
dazzling  splendor  wherewith  our  gentlewomen  were  embellished 
in  some  former  habits,  with  the  gut-foundered  goosedom  where- 
with they  are  now  surcingled  and  debauched.  We  have  about 
five  or  six  of  them  in  our  Colony ;  if  I  see  any  of  them  acciden- 
tally, I  cannot  cleanse  my  fancy  of  them  for  a  month  after  .... 
Methinks  it  should  break  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  see  so 
many  goodly  English  women  imprisoned  in  French  cages  peer- 
ing out  of  their  hood-holes  for  some  men  of  mercy  to  help  them 
with  a  little  wit,  and  nobody  relieves  them." 

Now  and  again  Ward's  emotions  become  too  fervid  for  prose: 
he  bursts  into  poetry: 

The  world  is  full  of  care,  much  like  unto  a  bubble, 

Women  and  care,  and  care  and  Women, 
And  Women  and  care  and  trouble. 

Thus  the  "cobbler"  proceeds,  lashing  the  foibles  of  his  day 
and  oftentimes  speaking  with  a  Franklin-like  bluntness  and  com- 
monsense.  In  fact,  there  is  considerable  resemblance  between 
Ward's  ideas  and  expressions  and  those  of  Poor  Richard.  While 
paying  his  respects  to  the  ladies  and  their  fashions  he  does  not 
forget  the  tailors.     He  fears  for  these  knights  of  the  needle: 

"It  is  a  more  common  than  convenient  saying  that  nine  tailors 
make  a  man ;  it  were  well  if  nineteen  could  make  a  woman  to  her 
mind.  If  tailors  were  men  indeed,  well  furnished  but  with 
mere  moral  principles,  they  would  disdain  to  be  led  about  like 
Apes,  by  such  mimic  Marmosets.     It  is  a  most  unworthy  thing 
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for  men  that  have  bones  in  them,  to  spend  their  lives  in  making 
fiddle  cases  for  futilous  women's  fancies:  which  are  the  very 

pettitoes  of  infirmity,  the  giblets  of  perquisquilian  toys 

It  is  no  little  labor  to  be  continually  putting  up  English  women 
into  outlandish  casks ;  who  if  they  be  not  shifted  anew  once  in 
a  few  months,  grow  too  sour  for  their  husbands.  What  this 
trade  will  answer  for  themselves  when  God  shall  take  measure 

of  tailors'  consciences  is  beyond  my  skill  to  imagine He 

that  makes  coats  for  the  moon,  had  need  take  measure  every 
noon ;  and  he  that  makes  for  women,  as  often,  to  keep  them  from 
lunacy." 

I  quote  thus  freely  from  Ward's  opinion  on  women,  not  to 
arouse  the  ire  of  the  female  perambulating  fashion  plates  of  to- 
day, but  simply  to  show  that  the  stem  Pilgrim  fathers  did,  after 
all,  have  some  sort  of  humor,  even  if  a  grim  sort.  Our  histories 
so  often  leave  the  impression  that  the  Puritan  was  merely  a 
funereal  creature,  the  deadly  enemy  of  mince-pie  and  plum-pud- 
ding, that  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  ancient  writings  now  and  then 
and  see  for  ourselves  that  they  dared  to  smile,  and  that  right 
often. 

Many  were  the  faults  and  human  weaknesses  attacked  by  this 
first  of  American  satirists.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  look  upon 
himself  as  divinely  appointed  scolder  plenipotentiary  to  the 
world  at  large.  Hear  a  few  complimentary  remarks  concerning 
the  Hibernians: 

"These  Irish,  anciently  called  Anthropophagi  (man-eaters), 
have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  when  the  Devil  showed  our 
Saviour  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself;  it  is 
probably  true,  for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  pecu- 
liar; the  old  Fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  the 
rest.  .  .  .  They  are  the  very  offal  of  men,  dregs  of  mankind, 
reproach  of  Christendom,  the  bots  that  crawl  on  the  beasts' 
tail" 

We  must  not  think  that  Nathaniel  Ward  was  a  satirist  and 
nothing  else.  Often  he  turned  from  his  scoffing  and  sarcasm  to 
call  down  the  curse  of  God  upon  England's  enemies  and  to  speak 
with  heartfelt  earnestness  of  the  folly  and  sin  about  him.    Satire 
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and  humor  have  ever  been  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  political,  social 
and  general  reform  movements  of  America,  and  this  first  Amer- 
ican book  of  wit  is  no  exception.  Running  through  four  editions 
within  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  arousing  the  men  of  two 
lands  to  a  determined  frame  of  mind,  its  value  in  its  own  day 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  even  yet  "it  is  a  tremendous  partisan 
pamphlet,  intensely  vital,  ....  full  of  fire,  wit,  whim,  elo- 
quence, sarcasm,  invective,  patriotism,  bigotry."  The  scolding, 
rabid  "Simple  Cobbler*'  was  violently  in  earnest;  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  Hear  his  first  sentence:  "Either  I  am 
in  an  apoplexy,  or  that  man  is  in  a  lethargy,  who  doth  not  now 
sensibly  feel  God  shaking  the  heavens  over  his  head  and  the 
earth  under  his  feet.''  He  saw  political  ruin  threatening  Eng- 
land, insanity  hovering  over  every  woman,  and  heresy  stalking 
into  every  church.  Beware,  cried  he,  beware  of  false  prophets! 
"He  usually  hears  best  in  their  meetings,  that  stops  his  ears 
closest ;  he  opens  his  mouth  to  the  best  purpose  that  keeps  it 
shut ;  and  he  doeth  best  of  all  that  declines  their  company  as 

wisely  as  he  may Here  I  hold  myself  bound  to  set  up  a 

beacon  to  give  warning  of  a  new-sprung  sect  of  phrantastics, 
which  would  persuade  themsevles  and  others  that  they  have  dis- 
covered the  Nor- West  passage  to  Heaven." 

Certainly  our  first  satirist  was  a  worshipper  of  sincerity.  His 
heart  was  in  his  book,  and  he  spoke  straight  from  that  heart; 
his  words  need  no  interpreter.  Of  course,  his  learning  got  the 
better  of  him  at  times,  but  that  was  a  common  fault  among  the 
prose  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  instance,  years 
ago  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  defied  any  man  to  explain  this 
expression  of  Ward's :  "If  the  whole  conclave  of  hell  can  so  com- 
promise exadverse  and  diametrical  contradictions  as  to  compoli- 
tize  such  a  multimonstrous  maufrey  of  heteroclites  and  quic- 
quidlibets,  I  trust  I  may  say  with  all  humble  reverence,  they  can 
do  more  than  the  senate  of  heaven."  How  old  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  enjoyed  that  sentence !  But  we  have  seen  that  this 
was  not  Ward's  usual  manner  of  procedure;  for  his  soul  was  too 
heated  for  such  verbal  jugglery. 

Thus  this  early  American  wit  lashed  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam. 
Wrong  he  often  was;  narrow  we  must  consider  him  in  this  day; 
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blindly  obstinate  his  enemies  thought  him  in  his  own  time.  But 
beneath  all  his  mistakes  and  natural  failings  we  may  frequently 
perceive  that  same  plain,  homely  and  earthy  philosophy,  that 
assumed  yet  shrewd  simplicity,  which  have  made  us  smile  with 
Franklin  and  Josh  Billings  and  Artemus  Ward  and  many  an- 
other American  wiseacre.  It  has  been  a  valuable  and  brilliantly 
original  brood  that  grumbling  old  Nathaniel  Ward  fathered. 

Carl  Holliday. 
Cox  College,  Atlanta. 


SYLVESTER'S  ''DU  BARTAS" 

Joshua  Sylvester,  once  an  idol  of  the  hour,  ceased  to  attract 
readers  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  eariy  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  his  name  was  frequently  connected 
with  Milton's,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  influenced. 

This  pedantic  poet,  bom  in  Kent  in  1563,  was,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  sent  to  Southampton  to  study  under  Hadrianus  Savaria, 
along  with  such  pupils  as  Thomas  Lake  and  Robert  Ashley.' 
There  he  attained  great  proficiency  in  French,  and  being  unable 
to  enter  a  university,  was  placed  with  a  trading  firm ;  as  a  mer- 
chant or  agent  for  English  firms,  he  was  often  in  Holland, 
France  and  Germany.  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  says, 
"the  silver-tongued  Sylvester  was  so  accomplished  as  to  under- 
stand French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Latin." 

He  hailed  the  accession  of  James  I,  and  wrote  an  anti-tobacco 
tract  called  "Tobacco  Battered  and  Pipes  Shattered  About  Their 
Ears  by  a  Volley  of  Holy  Shot,  Thundered  from  Mount  Heli- 
con,'' to  gain  the  favor  of  his  highness,  who  hated'  the  weed. 
While  the  King  refused  the  petition  for  a  clerkship  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Prince  Henry  in  1606  made  him  groom  of 
his  chamber  with  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  On  this 
Anthony-a-Wood  wrote:*  "Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  respect 
for  him,  King  James  had  a  greater,  and  Prince  Henry  greatest 
of  all,  who  valued  him  so  much  that  he  made  him  his  first  poet 
pensioner."  Sylvester's  lament  over  the  Prince's  death  in  1612 
seems  sincere.  In  161 3,  he  found  another  patron,  George  Abbot, 
who  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  secretaryship  in  the  service  of  the 
merchant  adventures.  This  took  him  from  England  to  Middd- 
burg,  where  he  spent  his  last  five  years.  "But  his  forwardness 
to  correct  the  vices  of  the  age  exposed  him  to  a  powerful  resent- 
ment; and  his  country  is  said*  to  have  treated  him  with  ingrati- 

^  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  article  by  Thos.  Seccombe. 

'See  Johnson*8  Universal  Cyclopedia,  (VII :  861). 

•Wood's  "Athenae  Oxon.,"  ed.  by  Bliss,  (1 :  594). 

*  TkuUrum  Potiarum  Ang^icanorum,hy  Edward  Phillips,  Cant.  1800. 
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tude."  He  died  at  Middelburg  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
tember,  1618. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  his  leisure  was  given  to  reading 
or  writing  poetry.  Many  occasional  verses,  dedicated  to  the  no- 
bility, had  procured  for  him  a  certain  degree  of  local  reputation.* 
In  1592  appeared  the  first  translation  of  Du  Bartas' s  La  Sem- 
aine;  a  second  edition  in  1605,  dedicated  to  James  I ;  others  in 
16089  161 1,  and  161 3,  had  all  of  Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester,  while 
that  of  1641  included  a  translation  of  "Judith"  by  Thomas  Hud- 
son.* 

Du  Bartas  (1544-1590),  when  not  employed  in  politics  or  war, 
had  devoted  his  life  to  study  and  contemplation.  His  religion 
was  of  a  pious  nature  and  his  meditations  consequently  serious. 
His  great  desire  was  to  produce  one  poem,  partly  descriptive 
and  partly  didactic,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scripture  and  Christian  belief,  should  be  treated 
in  a  series  of  connected  cantos,  arranged  symbolically  into  two 
weeks.  The  first  week  was  to  embrace  the  literal  week  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  include  a  paraphrase,  in  seven  cantos, 
of  the  seven  days  of  creation,  as  given  in  Genesis,  together  with 
suitable  reflections  arising  out  of  each.  The  second  week  was 
to  give  a  further  history  of  the  world  as  related  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  first  part  was  finished  and  published 
during  his  life ;  of  the  second,  only  four  days  were  completed. 
The  popularity  of  the  first  part  was  unprecedented  —  thirty  edi- 
tions being  exhausted  in  six  years.  The  opinion  of  the  French 
people  was  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  other  nations,  since  it  was 
translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  English. 

James  VI,  Thomas  Hudson,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Ashley,  Wro. 
Lisle  and  others  translated  portions  into  English,  but  Sylvester's 
work  was  soon  established  as  the  most  complete  and  popular. 

*Of  these,  the  *'  Contented  Mind,"  and  "Were  I  as  Base  as  is  the  Lowlj 
Plajme'*  (EHividson's  **  Poetical  Rhapsody,*"  1603,  not  included  in  Sylvester's 
edition,  1641),  are  very  superior  to  Sylvester's  other  sonnets,  in  daintiness, 
grace,  and  felicity.  **  From  thy  faire  looks  I  count  my  Kalendar  '*  or  **0  eyes 
niore  beauteous  than  those  blazing  eyes,*'  or  **  Wilt  thou  not  yet  believe  how 
deare  I  love  thee  ?"  closely  resemble  his  other  works  in  series  of  questions, 
repetitions,  antitheses,  and  conceits. 

^Grosart's  Edition  of  Works  of  Sylvester  (Two  vols,  1880). 
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There  were  various  reasons  for  Sylvester's  selection  of  this.  In 
the  first  place,  if  well  translated,  it  was  likely  to  be  successful, 
since  Du  Bartas  was  the  spiritual  poet  of  the  hour;  further,  the 
religious  sympathy  between  the  two  men  was  profound.  Syl- 
vester was  strongly  Puritan,  of  a  serious  and  pious  mind,  with  a 
fondness  for  such  themes.  The  translation  became  a  standard 
English  classic,  and  remained  so  until  1660 — after  which  time 
Sylvester  was  referred  to  as  a  pedantic  and  fantastic  old  poet. 

In  the  introduction  are  many  sonnets,  poems  by  Daniel,  John- 
son, Gay- Wood,  Davies,  Hall,  E.  G.,  R.  R.,  R.  N.,  etc.,  in 
praise  of  Sylvester,  an  inscription  to  the  King  for  this  work  of 
the  Muses,  signed  by  themselves  and  their  high  treasurer,  Bar- 
tas the  great,  and  "ingrosst"  by  Sylvester.  A  Corona  Dedicate- 
ria  has  a  sonnet  to  each  muse,  in  which  the  last  line  of  one 
serves  as  the  first  line  to  the  next.  In  the  Indignis^  "he  drives 
away  all  profane  hands.  Green  sick  wits,  prying  Critiks,  all  who 
lack  learning ;  he  welcomes  the  King,  Queen,  good  wits,  milde 
Censors,  Maecaenas  and  each  learning  lover."  It  is  dedicated 
by  lines  arranged  in  pyramidal  form,  to  "England's  Appelles 
(rather  Our  Apollo),  World's  wonder  Sydney,  that  rare  more- 
than-man,"  etc.^ 

However  tiresome  and  unattractive  this  may  be  to  us,  it  ap- 
pealed very  strongly  to  Sylvester's  contemporaries.  Commen- 
datory verses  are  given  Sylvester  in  Chas.  Fitzgeffrey's  Affania 
(1601),  Sir  Clement  Edmondes's  "Observations  on  Ca&sar's 
Commentaries"  (1609),  Jas.  Johnson's  Epigrammatum  Libellus 
(1615),  Herring's  "Mischief  Mystery"  (1617),  Francis  David- 
son's "Poems"  (1621),  J.  Blaxton's  "English  Usurer"  (1634), 
etc. 

Samuel  Daniel  *  wrote  of  him : 

As  thou  industrious  Sylvester  has  wrought. 
And  heere  enritch*d  us  with  th*  immortal  store 
Of  other's  sacred  lines  :  which  from  them  wrought 
Comes  by  thy  taking  greater  than  before ; 
So  hast  thou  lighted  from  a  flame  devout, 
As  great  a  flame,  that  never  shall  give  out. 

Mbid. 

•Works,  (I:a8i). 
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The  influence  of  Sylvester  is  easily  traceable  in  the  poems  of 
Daniel,  where  he  strives  for  enriched  adjectives,  balanced 
phrases,  antithetic  clauses,  invocations,  with  suitable  epithets, 
* 'care-charmer  Sleep,"  "thunder  cracks  of  tyrant's  threats," 
etc,  as  in  the  following: 

Great  pirate  Potnpej  lesser  pirates  quails, 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 

And  is  encompass'd ;  while  as  craft  deceives, 

And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man,*  etc. 

Whereas  we  sat  and  sighed 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ailM  —  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 
And  jet  were  well,  and  yet  were  not  well,**  etc. 

John  Davies  of  Hereford  thought  him  immortal,  and  in  the 
philosophical  reflective  verses,  where  religion,  poetry  and  science 
were  combined  and  in  the  complex  sentiment  for  the  Queen,  of 
which  each  poet  was  the  mouthpiece,  they  were  surely  in  sym- 
pathy: 

Then  Joshua,  the  Sun  of  thy  bright  praise 
Shall  fix^d  sUnd  in  Art's  faire  Firmament 
Til  dissolutions  date  Times,  Nights,  and  Days. 

Jospeh  Hall  "  would  make  him  an  angel : 

Bartas  was  some  French  Angel,  girt  with  Bayes ; 
And  thou  a  Bartas  art,  in  English  Layes. 


and  again: 


He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance. 
Which  sweet  Philisides  fetched  of  late  from  Prance, 
That  well  beseemed  his  high  styled  Arcady, 
Tho*  others  mar  it  with  much  liberty. 
In  epithets  to  join  two  words  in  one. 


•  To  the  Lady  Margaret. 
••  Hymen's  Triumph. 
"  Hall's  Satires,  (VI :  i). 
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Hall  is  not  far  from  him  in  style,  as  the  lines  will  show : 

Till  thej  had  sated  their  delicious  ejre ; 

Or  searchM  the  hopeful  thicks  of  hedgj  rows 

For  brierj  berries,  or  hawes,  or  somer  sloes. 

or: 

Was  then  no  plaining  of  the  brewer's  scape, 
Nor  greedy  vinter  mixed  the  strained  grape. 
The  king's  pavilion  was  the  grassy  green 
Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shady  treen." 

E.  G.,  in  a  poem  of  three  stanzas,  was  enraptured: 

If  divine  Bartas  (from  whose  blessed  braines 
Such  works  of  grace,  or  graceful  works  did  stream) 
Were  so  admirM  for  Wit's  celestiall  Strains 
As  made  their  Vertues  Seate,  the  highest  extream, 
Then,  Joshua,  the  sun  of  thy  bright  praise 
Shall  fixed  stand  in  Art's  faire  Firmament, 

If  thine  be  only  His,  and  His  be  thine 
They  are  (like  God)  eternal,  sith  Divine." 

R.  R.,  after  referring  to  the  graces  he  found  in  Chaucer, 
Spenser  and  "Sweet**  Daniel,  saw 

How  Salust's  English  Sun  [our  Sylvester] 
Makes  moon  and  stars  to  vaile. 


So  much,  for  Matter  and  for  Manner,  too, 
Hath  he  outgon  those  that  the  rest  outgoe. 

In  an  acrostic  by  R.  N.,  Gen.,  the  translator  is  styled  "Sweet** 
Sylvester, 

Ease-charming  Eccho  of  his  sacred  Voice. 

R.  N.  wrote  a  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  Chapman  and  Phaer  for 
their  translations,  in  which  he  said  he  was  even  more  indebted 
to  Sylvester,  whose  work  was  "grave,  learned,  deepe,  delightful 
and  divine.**'* 


"Golden  Age,  III  :i. 
"  Sylvester's  Works. 
"Ibid. 
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Lodge "  said,  in  his  preface  to  the  reader: 

France  hath  a  Bartas,  for  her  Poet  rare, 
Whose  school  breeds  up  great  wits  beyond  compare 
And  through  the  world  his  eloquence  doth  spred, 
Himself  the  Ocean,  whence  these  springs  are  fed. 

Todd  points  out  resemblances  between  Spenser  and  Du  Bartas, 
in  the  addresses  to  Dido"  and  Enoch,"  in  the  description  of  De- 
spair," and  says"  that  "the  tediousness  of  the  translation  is 
sometimes  smoothed  by  phrases  adopted  from  Spenser;"  as 

The  lilies  of  her  brests,  the  rosie  red 
In  either  cheek,* 

was  taken  from 

With  rosy  red 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  dye." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  1609,  wrote  an  epigram  to  him : 

If  to  admire  were  to  command,  my  praise 
Might  then  both  thee,  thy  work  and  merit  raise, 
But  as  it  is  (the  child  of  ignorance. 
And  utter  stranger  to  all  airs  of  France), 
How  can  I  speak  of  thy  great  pains  but  err? 
Since  they  can  only  judge,  that  can  confer. 
Behold !  the  reverend  shade  of  Bartas  stands 
Before  my  thought,  and  in  thy  right,  commands 
That  to  the  world,  I  publish  for  him,  this : 
**  Bartas  does  wish  thy  English  now  were  his. 
So  well  in  that  are  his  inventions  wrought. 


'*'*A  Learned  Summary  upon  the  famous  Poem  of  William  of  Saluste,  Lord 
of  Bartas,  wherein  are  discovered  all  the  excellent  secrets  in  Metaphjrsical, 
Physical,  Moral  and  Historical  Knowledge,  fitt  for  the  learned  to  refresh  their 
memories,  and  for  younger  students  to  abreviate  and  further  their  studies : 
wherein  nature  is  discovered,  art  disclosed,  and  history  laid  open." — Trans- 
lated out  of  the  French  by  T.  L.  D.,  M.P.,  printed  by  John  Grismand. 
London,  1621. 

■•Shepherd's  Calendar,  II :  195. 

"Creation  du  Monde,  ed.  1621,  IV  :  i. 

"Faerie  Queen,  i,  9,  50;  Creation,  etc.,  215. 

*•  Todd's  Spenser,  7,  491. 

•Creation,  etc.,  i,  498. 

"  Faerie  Queen,  2,  9,  41. 
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As  his  will  now  be  the  translation  thought, 
Thine  the  original,  and  France  shall  boast 
No  more  the  maiden  glories  she  has  lost." 

However,  in  1609  "  he  complained  to  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den  that  the  translation  was  not  well  done  and  that  he  (Jonson) 
wrote  these  verses  before  he  knew  French  and  could  judge  of 
the  merit  of  Sylvester's  translation.  Drummond  thought  the 
translation  of  "Judith"  and  "Battle  of  Ivry"  excellent.  "His 
pains  are  much  to  be  praised,  the  happy  translation  in  sundry 
parts  equalling  the  original."" 

Michael  Drayton  dedicated  his  "Moyses  in  a  Map  of  His 
Miracles"  (1604): 

Sallust,  to  thee  and  Sylvester  thy  friend, 

Comes  my  high  poem  peaceably  and  chaste ; 

Your  hallowed  labors  humbly  to  attend, 

That  wreckful  Time  shall  not  have  power  to  waste.** 

In  Drayton's  power  of  using  proper  names  in  historical  and 
geographical  verse,  in  his  fantastic  descriptions,  as  in  the  armor 
of  Pigwiggen,*  whose  coat  of  mail  was  of  a  fish's  scale,  whose 
rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting,  whose  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head, 
whose  plume  was  a  horse's  hair,  etc.,  or  in  his  cataloguing  of 
flowers,  using  descriptive  epithets*  as  the  "ague'd  harebell, 
with  luscious  smell,"  "the  crimson  darnel  flowers,  brave  carna- 
tions, oderiferous  pink,"  etc.,  we  see  the  influence. 

In  Chapman  we  find  the  pedantic  love  of  the  display  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  many  details  of  mythological  and  fantastic  theories  of 
contemporary  science,  showing  the  various  degrees  by  heaping 
of  words : 

His  heart,  extremely  straitened,  bum'd 
Beat,  sweird,  and  sigh'd  as  it  would  burst,*^ 

''Jonson*s  Conversations  with  Drummond,  printed  by  Shaks.  Soc,  1842, 
1:2. 

"Ibid,  I,  51. 

•*" Moses,  His  Birth  and  Miracles,"  by  Michael  Drayton.  I:  130.  Spen- 
ser Soc,  1892,  No.  5. 

"  Nymphidia. 

"•Polyolbion,XV:  165. 

"Iliad,  18. 
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Without  was  he 

Set  sad  ashore,  where  *twas  his  use  to  view 
Th*  unquiet  sea,  sigh*d,  wept,  and  empty  drew 
His  heart  of  comfort" 

In  Lord  Brooke  we  find  a  similar  frigidity,  with  all  thoughts 
overladen  with  words  and  buried  in  wearisome  verse: 

Past  Superstition !  Glorious  style  of  weakness  t 
Sprung  from  the  deep  disquiet  of  man's  passion 
To  dissolution  and  despair  of  Nature. 

Or,  in  speaking  of  humanity: 

Bom  under  one  law,  to  another  bound, 
Vainly  begot,  and  yet  forbidden  vanity. 
Created  sick,  commanded  to  be  sound* 

Wither  and  Browne,  intimate  co-partners,  pay  tributes;  the 
first: 

0  Daniel,  Drayton,  Jonson,  Chapman,  how 

1  long  to  see  you  with  your  fellow  peers, 
Sylvester  matchless,  glory  of  these  years.*" 

and  further  says  that  he  assumes  their  style. 
Browne,"  speaking  of  Ariosto,  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  said: 

Divinest  Bartas,  whose  enriched  soul 
Proclaimed  his  Maker*s  worth,  should  so  enroll 
His  happy  name  in  brass;  that  Time  nor  Fate 
That  swallow  all  should  ever  ruinate ; 
Delightful  Saluste,  whose  all  blessed  lays 
The  shepherds  make  their  hymns  on  holy-days ; 
And  truly  say  thou  in  one  week  hast  pennM 
What  time  may  ever  study,  ne'er  amend. 

The  folio  edition  of  Sylvester  was  published  in  162 1,"  by 
Humphrey  Sownes  on  Bread-street  Hill,  who  speaks  of  the 
translator  as  "that  divine  spirit"  and  "that  worthy  spirit,**  who 

*  Odyssey,  5. 

*Mustapha. 

••Abuses  Sunpt  and  Whipt. 

"  Britannia's  Pastorals,  II :  1,  942. 

••Masson:  Life  of  Milton,  1 :  69-78;  VI :  530,557. 
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in  his  later  years  "confined  his  pen  to  none  but  holy  and  religi- 
ous ditties.'*  At  this  time  Milton,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  with 
his  parents  on  the  same  street.  His  father  and  the  printer  may 
have  been  friends.  Todd"  makes  the  statement  that  "Sownes 
supplied  the  youth  with  Spenser  and  Sylvester's  *Du  Bartas.'  " 
At  any  rate,  everyone  at  St.  Paul's  was  reading  the  work,  and 
had  he  never  received  it  at  home,  it  could  not  have  escaped  him 
here.  Sylvester  and  Spenser  were  read  more  closely  than  any 
other  contemporary  work  of  English  verse.  Men  have  busied 
themselves  in  pointing  out  the  borrowings  and  imitations  of 
Milton,  but  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  influence  was  mainly 
indirect  and  the  parallelisms  occasional  and  accidental  rather 
than  studied  and  deliberate.  It  is  possible  that  since  Milton 
studied  it  as  a  boy,  frequent  thoughts  and  expressions  so  fas- 
cinated him  that  they  became  naturalized  and  were  uncon- 
sciously transfused  into  his  own  writings. 
Many  parallelisms  are  striking: 

Milton  :       Jordan*s  clear  streams. 

Sylvester:  Clear  Jordan's  self. 

Milton  :       Why  turned  Jordan  toward  his  crystal  fountains  ? 

Sylvester:  And  towVd  the  crystal  of  his  double  source 
Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his  course. 

Milton :       The  horned  moon  •*  to  shine  by  night. 

Sylvester:  Night's  homM  queen. 

Milton:       Her  spangled  sister's  bright. 

Sylvester:  Those  bright  spangles  that  the  heavens  adorn. 

Milton  :      The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain, 
Of  the  Erythroean  main. 

Sylvester  :  His  dreadful  voice,  to  save  his  ancient  sheep 
Did  cleave  the  bottom  of  th'  Erythrean  deep. 

Milton  :       But  full  soon  they  did  devour 

The  tawney  king  with  all  his  power. 


"Todd's  Milton,  1801, 1 :  vi. 

•*Todd  (Spenser,  5:  302)  says  that  Spenser  was  the  original  of  this.    See 
"  Faerie  Queen,"  4:  53:  9:  "the  homed  moon  three  courses  did  expire.** 
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Sylvester:  But  contrary  the  Red  Sea  did  devour 

The  barbarous  tyrant  with  his  mighty  power. 

MiitOH :       Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 

Sylvester:  The  cheerful  birds,  chirping  him  sweet  good  morrow 
With  Nature*8  music  do  beguile  his  sorrow. 

Milton  :       There  let  Hymen  oft  appear  in  safiFron  robe. 

Sylvester:  In  safiFron  robes  and  all  his  solemn  rites, 

Thrice  sacred  Hymen  shall  with  smiling  chear 
Unite  in  one  two  loving  turtles  dear. 

Dunster*^  gives  hundreds  of  such  similarities,  and  says  it 
"contains,  indeed,  more  material  prima  stamina  of  the  "Paradise 

Lost"  than  ....  any  other  book My  hypothesis  is, 

that  it  positively  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  'monumentum  aere 
ferennius.*  "  Nathan  Drake"  added  more,  and  yet  they  may  not 
mean  much.  Lauder*^  thought  Milton  indebted  for  numberless 
fine  thoughts  and  elegant  expressions,  such  as  "palpable  dark- 
ness," besides  his  "low  trick  of  playing  upon  words,  and  his 
frequent  use  of  technical  terms,"  while  Lodge"  insists  that  he 
derived  a  "multiplicity  of  fine  hints"  ....  especially  in  phil- 
osophy and  theology.  Doubtless  Milton  read  "  and  enjoyed  him, 
but  many  of  these  comparisons  are  so  general  as  to  be  found  in 
any  two  liberal  poets  of  the  same  age.  Dryden  said:*"  "I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  boy,  I  thought  inimitable  Spenser  a  mean 
poet  in  comparison  of  Sylvester's  "Du  Bartas"  and  was  rapt  in 
ecstasy  when  I  read  these  lines: 

Now  when  the  Winter*s  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltic  ocean, 

**C.  Dunster :  **  Milton*s  Early  Reading  and  Prima  Stamina  of '  Paradise 
Lost,*"  London,  (1800). 

""Library  Hours,  1820,  3:  123.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  "Paradise 
Lost."— Todd's  Milton,  1801,  1 :  288-293. 

"  Essay  on  Misuse  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems. 

***  Learned  Summary  of  Du  Bartas,"  by  Thomas  Lodge,  London  (1621). 

*'*D^s  lors,  il  devint  le  chef  d*une  ^cole  nouvelle,  et  si  ses  disciples  imm^ 
diats  lui  font  peu  d'honneur,  il  eut  du  moins  la  gloire  dMnspirer  Milton." — 
"  La  Vie  et  les  CEuvres  de  Du  Bartas,"  par  Georges  Pellissier,  Paris  (1883). 

^**  Dedication  of  the  Spanish  Friar"  (1681),  in  Essays  of  Drj^en,  ed.  by 
W.  P.  Kcr,  I:  247. 
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To  glaze  the  lake,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  bald  pate  woods. 

I  am  much  deceived  now  if  this  be  not  abominable  fustian,  that 
is  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted,  and  without  the  least  relation  to 
each  other;  yet  I  dare  not  answer  for  an  audience,  that  they 
would  not  clap  it  on  the  stage;  so  little  value  there  is  to  be 
given  to  the  common  cry,  that  nothing  but  madness  can  please 
madmen,  and  a  poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  the  spectators  to 
gain  a  reputation  with  them."  His  sober  judgment  was**  that 
the  connection  of  epithets  or  conjunction  of  two  words  in  one, 
while  frequent  and  elegant  in  Greek,  was  "unluckily  attempted 
in  English  by  Sir  P.  Sidney  and  the  translator  of  'Du  Bartas.'  " 
But  at  this  date  both  Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester  had  lost  their 
favor.  The  Germans  have  been  more  fond  of  the  former  in  re- 
cent years  than  either  the  French**  or  English.*'  Goethe  liked 
him  and  thought  him  a  true  poet.**  To-day  no  reader  will  deny 
his  constant  uncouthness  and  bad  taste,  his  lack  of  judgment, 
genius  and  scholarly  attainments.  Yet  on  general  principles, 
any  poet  who  was  so  talked  of  with  admiration  by  so  many  suc- 
cessors, could  not  have  been  entirely  worthless.  Some  epithets 
were  well  worthy  of  Milton,  **but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  his  thoughts  and  expressions  have  a  quaintness  and  flatness 
more  worthy  of  Quarles  and  Wither."**  To  say  the  least, 
Joshua  Sylvester  deserves  a  judicious  reading  and  an  honorable 
mention. 

Katherine  Jackson. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


**  The  authors  apology  for  heroic  poetry  and  poetic  license,  prefixed  to 
"The  State  of  Innocence"  in  Essays,  1 :  189. 

**  For  a  full  study  of  Du  Bartas  and  his  French  imitators,  see  **  La  Vie  et 
les  CEuvres  de  Du  Bartas,"  par  Georges  Pellissier,  Paris  (1883),  who  asserts 
that  Taylor,  Moore,  and  Byron  were  inspired  by  Du  Bartas. 

*•  Enthusiastic  eulogies  may  be  read  in  Frazer's  Magazine  for  May,  1842, 
(11 :  918),  and  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1846  (11 :  339). 

**  Goethe's  Saemmtliche  Werke  in  Vierzig  Baenden,  Stuttgart  (1877)1 
XXXIII:  175. 

*»T.  Campbell  in  "Essay  on  English  Poetry"  (1819). 


COMPRESSION  IN  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  French  classical 
drama  of  the  seventeeth  century,  as  of  the  modem  short  story, 
is  that  of  compression.  This  statement  is  true  both  as  to  its 
form  and  its  content.  The  accidental  accessories  of  splendid 
decorations,  magnificent  costumes,  subsidiary  plots,  and  secon- 
dary characters  that  might  detract  from  the  main  situation  or 
obscure  the  general  impression,  are  as  far  as  possible  sacrificed 
to  the  essential  or  necessary  interests  of  dramatic  art.  Improb- 
able and  irrational  elements  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Di- 
gressions, episodes,  long  soliloquies,  oratorical  tirades,  minute 
descriptions  of  external  nature,  and  complicated  machinery  that 
would  encumber  the  plot  or  destroy  proportion  are  largely  elimi- 
nated. The  classical  dramatist  is  too  sensitive  to  the  beautiful, 
the  sublime,  the  essential,  and  the  universal  to  admit  into  his 
conception  of  fine  art  either  moral  and  physical  deformities  or 
the  accidental  and  particular  aspects  of  life.  Classical  tragedy 
is,  furthermore,  narrow  in  its  choice  of  subject  and  form,  in  its 
number  and  range  of  characters,  in  its  representation  of  mate- 
rial and  physical  action  on  the  stage,  and  in  its  number  of 
events,  incidents,  and  actions.  Its  subjects  and  materials  are 
taken  almost  wholly  from  ancient  classical  and  Hebrew  sources. 
Mediaeval,  national,  and  modern  raw  material,  whether  life,  his- 
tory, legend,  or  literature,  is  seldom  utilized.  Its  manners  and 
ideas  are  those  of  the  court  and  the  salons,  and  its  religion  is 
pagan.  Its  language  is  general,  cold,  regular,  and  conventional, 
and  its  versification  is  confined  to  rhymed  Alexandrine  couplets, 
with  the  immovable  caesura  and  little  enjambement. 

The  Frenchman's  love  of  proportion,  symmetry,  restraint,  and 
logical  order  led  him  to  the  cult  of  form.  In  striving  after  per- 
fection of  form,  he  naturally  adopted  compression  as  the  best 
method  of  expressing  this  innate  artistic  reserve.  This  com- 
pactness, and  concentration  of  form,  this  compressed  brevity, 
which  the  Frenchman  inherited  from  the  Latins,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  lines  from  Wordsworth : 
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To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 
And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower ; 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  hand, 
And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  less  forcefully  in  Mrs.  Dargan's 

....    The  moment  globes 
The  year's  full  character ;  a  whole  life's  face 
Peeps  out  in  smallest  deeds. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  drama  assisted  this  inherited  sense  of 
form.  The  logical  bent  of  the  French  mind  was  attracted  to- 
wards the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  interpreted  in  a  narrow  sense. 
Choosing  a  single  definite  crisis  to  be  represented  on  the  stage, 
a  classical  French  dramatist  limited  the  place  to  one  locality  and 
the  time  to  one  day.  In  this  way  the  scenery  was  reduced  and 
the  costumes  limited.  Episodes  and  digressions  were  then 
easily  omitted,  and  plots  and  sub-plots  confined  within  the  nar 
rowest  bounds.  Situations  became  simple  and  incidents  were 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  number.  The  seventeenth 
century  stage,  modelled  on  the  tennis  court,  upon  which  spec- 
tators were  allowed  to  sit,  increased  the  tendency  towards  sim- 
plicity of  form  and  exclusion  of  unnecessary  accessories.  This 
restriction  of  the  dimensions  of  the  stage  played  a  part  in  estab-^ 
lishing  a  unity  of  construction,  in  observing  an  exquisite  pro- 
portion, and  in  creating  a  certainty  and  symmetry  of  form,  re- 
markable for  its  harmony,  perfection,  and  compression.  A  cer- 
tain feeling  for  style,  moreover  —  a  study  of  perfection  of  expres- 
sion —  is  discovered  in  their  use  of  maxims,  and  sententious 
phrases,  lines,  and  couplets;  this  precision  of  form  encouraging 
a  compressed  diction.  The  closed  rhymed  couplet,  furthermore, 
is  a  wonderfully  fit  vehicle  for  such  gnomic  thought.  Finally, 
compression  of  form  is  seen  in  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
Alexandrine  rhymed  couplet,  with  its  alternation  of  masculine 
and  feminine  rhymes,  it  rare  use  of  overflow,  and  its  rigid  em- 
ployment of  the  binary  line  with  fixed  medial  and  final  pauses. 

The  seventeenth  century  French  sense  of  form  was  both  an 
inheritance  and  an  acquirement.  The  mediaeval  dramatist 
lacked  the  sentiment  of  form,  being  insensible  to  proportion  and 
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lax  of  construction.  While  the  Renaissance  French  dramatists 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  compact  form, 
it  was  left  to  the  seventeenth  century  authors  to  carry  this  con- 
densation to  its  highest  perfection.  Intense  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  gradually  trained  the  taste 
and  reason  of  the  French  classical  writers  to  adopt  and  culti- 
vate compression.  The  greatest  masters  of  this  compressed 
form  during  this  period  were  Comeille  and  Racine.  In  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  many  of  the  elements  of 
this  narrow  form  were  eliminated,  the  most  marked  looseness  of 
structure  of  the  Elizabethan  variety  being  exhibited  by  the 
romanticists  of  1830.  This  epic  haphazard  structure,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  novel  or  prose  romance,  again  gave  way  to  the 
more  dramatic  well-made  play  of  Scribe,  with  its  striving  after 
intensity  rather  than  variety,  simplicity  rather  than  complexity. 
The  interminably  long  recitals  and  descriptions  of  the  Renais- 
sance dramatists,  limited  by  the  seventeenth  century  writers  to 
the  narration  of  the  important  situations  of  climax  and  catastro- 
phe, were  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  almost  totally  ex- 
punged. The  seventeenth  century  feeling  for  style  and  cult  of 
technical  excellence  were  expressed  by  George  Sand  when  she 
said  that  "Art  is  only  form."  The  appreciation  of  compressed 
form,  passionately  cultivated  by  Chenier  and  Chateaubriand,  re- 
vived in  Gautier's  theory  of  "Art  for  art's  sake,"  was  fastidi- 
ously and  laboriously  cultivated  by  Flaubert. 

An  important  determinant  of  dramatic  form  is  the  unities  — 
the  compressed  form  requiring  the  narrow  unities  of  action, 
place  and  time.  The  rigid  adherence  to  the  unities  prevents  the 
scattering  of  interests,  and  if  it  does  not  "clip  the  wings  of 
genius"  it  at  least  "cages  the  eagle."  Such  a  standardization 
of  the  rules  tends  to  uniformity  and  condensation,  considera- 
bly curtailing  the  mediaeval  and  romantic  freedom  of  the  stage. 
By  restricting  the  drama  to  one  important  action,  one  place,  and 
one  day,  the  unities  inevitably  led,  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Comeille's  Le  Cid^  to  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  compres- 
sion. 

The  form  and  style  of  the  classical  French  drama  were  further 
influenced  by  the  tone  of  the  composition.    Compression  was 
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secured  by  the  rule  which  forbade  the  mingling  of  tragic  and 
comic,  the  grotesque  and  sublime  in  the  same  production.  The 
types  of  the  drama,  just  as  the  classes  of  society,  were  rigorous- 
ly separated.  According  to  this  conventional  rule  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  comic  and  tragic  in  the  same  play,  tragedy  was  to 
be  all  tragedy  and  comedy  all  comedy.  By  making  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  different  forms  of  the  drama  and  by  scrupu- 
lously observing  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  genres, 
harmony  or  unity  of  tone  was  obtained.  The  classicists  defin- 
itely determined  the  bounds  of  each  form  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  transgressed.  The  seriousness  of  tragedy  was  not 
allowed  to  be  relieved  by  comic  elements,  nor  was  the  intensity 
of  tragic  situations  permitted  to  be  relaxed  by  humorous  scenes. 
This  unity  of  tone  was  strictly  observed  by  Racine,  but 
Corneille  sometimes  skillfully  blended  light  and  serious  ele- 
ments in  the  same  play.  The  environment  in  which  classical 
characters  move  is  also  exceedingly  narrow  and  vague.  To  the 
classical  dramatists,  background,  or  setting,  has  little  signifi- 
cance. They  do  not  seek  pictorial  and  spectacular  effects,  but 
rather  strive  to  create  a  vague,  intangible  atmosphere  suitable 
to  the  representation  of  a  psychological  action.  Their  scenes 
are  laid  in  open  daylight  and  in  a  region  of  ideal  splendor. 
There  is  no  intrusion  of  moonlit  landscape,  dim  twilight,  and 
dusky  dawns.  They  care  not  for  those  picturesque  stage  set- 
tings which  satisfy  the  senses  and  indicate  accurately  and  vis- 
ibly material  environment.  There  is  indeed  little  effort  made 
to  harmonize  character  and  setting,  action  and  enveloping 
action,  and  to  introduce  details  of  external  nature  and  historical 
fact  in  order  to  provide  minute  local  color.  There  is  no  Bal- 
zacian  attempt  to  produce  provincial  topography,  or  Hugoesque 
endeavor  to  make  clear,  by  lengthy  and  frequent  exposition, 
the  geographical,  historical,  religious,  and  social  conditions  of  a 
whole  era.  Scenic  pomp  is  not  created  by  the  introduction  or 
suggestion  of  supernatural  elements,  marvellous  or  unfamiliar 
scenes,  mysterious  glimpses  of  splendid  ruins  by  moonlight,  rep- 
resentation of  grotesque  and  abnormal  phases  of  human  life  or 
external  nature,  and  by  views  of  sylvan  solitudes,  distant  pros- 
pects, and  glowing  sunsets.    If  these  things  are  ever  presented. 
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they  are  pictured  only  in  a  conventional  way,  revealing  their 
ancient  classical  origin.  Indeed,  variety  of  atmosphere  and 
complexity  of  human  life,  represented  for  their  own  sake,  are 
reserved  for  the  romanticists. 

The  plot  of  the  classical  French  drama  is  simpler  than  that  of 
the  modern  romantic  drama,  but  more  complex  than  the  ancient 
classical  plot.  The  plots  of  Corneille  and  Racine  hold  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  the  simplicity  of  yEschylus  and  Alfi- 
eri  and  the  intricacy  of  Shakespeare  and  Hugo.  The  interest 
of  the  French  classical  plot  lies  rather  in  its  intensity  than  in 
its  complication.  There  is  a  disposition  to  emphasize  only  one 
supreme  moment,  or  crisis,  the  action  moving  on  unswervingly 
and  impressively  towards  one  grand  climax,  and  then  descend- 
ing with  directness  and  concentration  to  its  inevitable  catastro- 
phe, more  or  less  clearly  foreseen  from  the  first.  On  the  whole, 
however,  unlike  the  Greek  and  the  earlier  French  drama,  which 
foretells  the  dinouemen/  from  the  beginning,  the  French  classical 
drama  prefers  uncertainty  and  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome.  By 
this  means  compression  and  economy,  both  of  attention  and  of 
interest,  are  secured.  This  limiting  of  the  story  to  one  great 
crisis  presents  the  exhibition  of  the  whole  of  a  life  history  or 
era,  discourages  the  development  of  character,  and  excludes  a 
multiplicity  of  minor  actions,  irrelevant  episodes,  sub-plots, 
and  parallel  actions.  As  a  result  of  this  compression  the  dra- 
matist avoids  the  leisurely  movement  of  the  epic  and  divests 
his  action  of  everything  that  is  irrelevant,  digressive,  or  merely 
accessory.  There  is  thus  less  opportunity  for  subsidiary  plots, 
complicated  machinery,  and  secondary  characters  that  might 
detract  from  the  main  situation.  The  attention  is  so  fastened 
upon  the  essential  situation  that  there  is  little  room  for  the  in- 
troduction of  external  nature,  the  ugly  and  grotesque,  the  su- 
pernatural and  mysterious,  the  ornamentation  of  imagery,  long 
descriptive  tirades,  lyrical  and  explanatory  parabases,  scenic 
and  spectacular  elements,  archaeological  and  historical  comment, 
minute  details,  and  other  non-dramatic  elements  that  might  ob- 
scure the  general  impression.  So  compacted  is  the  presentation 
of  the  culminating  point  that  the  entire  drama  seems  hardly 
more  than  the  denouement  or  final  act  of  a  romantic  or  Shake- 
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spearean  play.  The  French  classical  drama  is  also  narrow  in  its 
choice  of  subjects  and  materials.  It  makes  slender  use  of  the 
raw  material  at  its  disposal.  The  plots  are  taken  largely  from 
the  sacred  legends  of  antiquity,  whether  classical  or  Hebrew, 
which  "long  tradition  had  invested  with  a  romantic  charm." 
These  charming  subjects  are  divested  of  their  grotesque  and 
monstrous  elements  and  converted  by  the  "fine  frenzy"  of  the 
poet  into  simple,  consistent,  and  natural  plots.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  delightfully  tinged  with  and  suggestive  of  that  re- 
gion of  ideal  splendor  from  which  they  sprang.  Though  they 
no  longer  contain  such  incongruous  and  monstrous  prodigies  as 
the  birth  of  Helen  from  a  swan's  egg  or  of  Medusa's  ringlets 
changed  into  hissing  serpents,  yet  they  preserve  their  ideal 
beauty  and  significance.  It  is,  for  example,  a  daughter  of  the 
blood  of  Helen  and  not  a  hind  that  is  substiuted  for  Iphigenia 
on  the  sacrificial  altar.  No  deus  ex  machina  comes  to  cut  the 
dramatic  knot  in  "PhMre,"  nor  is  there  any  divine  intervention 
in  the  classical  plots  of  Corneille.  To  the  French  classical 
dramatist  freewill  was  preferable  to  a  fatalistic  ancestral  curse 
or  to  an  irresistible  hereditary  guilt.  In  a  word,  the  ancient 
legends  become  less  supernatural  and  more  earthly,  less  sugges- 
tive of  the  acts  of  gods  and  more  representative  of  the  deeds  of 
human  beings. 

The  narrowness  of  the  classical  field  of  action  can  better  be 
appreciated  perhaps  by  noting  the  subjects  that  are  almost 
wholly  rejected  by  the  seventeenth  century  dramatist.  The 
natural  refinement  and  pagan  training  of  the  French  courtiers 
made  repugnant  to  them  the  crude  legends  and  Christian  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  their  own  literary  and  his- 
torical past.  The  supernatural  and  the  miraculous,  morbidness 
of  mind,  grotesque  manners  and  customs,  alchemy  and  astrol- 
ogy, asceticism,  and  renunciation,  deformed  eccentrics,  fantas- 
tical giants  and  dwarfs,  ugly  demons  and  horrible  witches,  did 
not  appeal  to  the  refined  sensibilities  of  the  cultivated  men  and 
women  of  the  court  and  drawing-room.  Contemporary  national 
subjects  were  also  eschewed,  national  French  characters  not  ap- 
pearing upon  the  stage  until  the  time  of  Voltaire.  Contempo- 
rary foreign  history  and  literature  were  scarcely  drawn  upon. 
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Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  realism  of  contemporary  life. 
The  precise  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  exact 
details  of  domestic  life  employed  by  more  modern  dramatists, 
with  their  exhaustive  note-taking  and  photographic  transcrip- 
tions of  life,  were  unknown  to  the  seventeenth  century  seekers 
after  the  ideal.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  glorification  of  the 
lowly,  the  dissecting  of  the  body,  and  the  representation  of  the 
homely  and  the  trivial.  They  had  not  heard  Rousseau's  cry  of 
"back  to  nature.*'  Natural  scenery  apparently  had  no  charm 
for  them  except  in  a  conventional  way.  The  sights  and  noises 
of  the  street,  the  sounds  and  odors  of  the  field,  the  depths  of 
forest  solitudes,  the  murmuring  of  brooks  and  soughing  of 
winds,  picturesque  Scenes  on  mountain  heights  and  sandy  sea- 
shores, the  mysteries  of  twilight  and  moonlight,  the  cheerful  or 
melancholy  contemplation  of  beautiful  landscapes,  seldom 
afforded  delight  to  their  senses.  In  their  imagery  and  thought 
they  largely  eliminated  external  nature,  regarding  mankind  as 
the  proper  study  of  man.  Even  in  the  social  and  political 
field  their  observation  and  utilization  of  the  materials  at  hand 
are  consistently  exclusive  and  narrow,  presenting  only  a  lim- 
ited view  of  the  vast  and  complex  machinery  of  life. 

Compression  is  seen,  finally,  in  the  selection  and  treatment 
of  the  characters  in  a  classical  French  drama.  These  were  lim- 
ited in  number  and  range.  They  were  drawn  from  the  nobility, 
who  were  courtiers  and  men  of  culture.  Men  of  other  classes 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  leading  r6les  of  tragedy.  They 
were  types,  revealing  only  one  or  two  prominent  characteristics, 
and  exhibiting  only  one  great  event  or  crisis  of  their  lives. 
They  represented  only  the  aristocratic,  monarchical  side  of  life, 
and  interested  only  a  narrow  social  sphere.  Audiences,  being 
composed  of  men  of  high  rank,  were  polished  and  refined.  They 
insisted  on  perfect  decorum,  rigid  observance  of  draconic  rules, 
the  use  of  dignified  language,  and  the  banishment  from  the  stage 
of  everything  that  would  offend  their  sense  of  propriety.  The 
classical  personages  are  consistent  and  logical  entities,  display- 
ing only  essential  and  universal  qualities.  The  complete  devel- 
opment of  their  character  is  not  represented,  they  being  prac- 
tically the  same  at  the  end  of  the  drama  as  they  were  at  the  be- 
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ginning.  The  number  of  characters  is  unusually  small,  minor 
characters  being  seldom  introduced.  The  refined  spectators  of 
the  court  and  salons  would  take  little  interest  in  low  characters 
and  large  crowds  —  vulgar  mobs  and  crowded  battle  scenes  ap- 
pearing to  them  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 

The  French  classical  drama  presents  to  us  only  princely  char- 
acters, those  of  the  nobility  and  royalty.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  classes  of  society  were  rigorously  separated,  and  the 
question  of  rank  played  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
number  and  kinds  of  characters  to  be  portrayed  —  high  and 
low,  noble  and  ignoble,  not  being  allowed  to  mingle  together 
in  society  or  in  drama.  The  elegant  and  polished  spectators 
looked  for  their  own  portraits  in  the  brave  and  dignified  heroes 
who  performed  etxraordinary  acts  and  displayed  great  emotions 
and  passions.  These  representatives  of  the  upper  classes,  these 
dignified  courtiers  and  cultured  members  of  the  salons^  surpass 
in  strength  and  grace  the  ordinary  classes  of  mankind.  Their 
dignified  bearing,  polished  manners,  and  graceful  movements 
lifted  them  above  the  average  people  of  the  time,  and  enabled 
them  to  form  a  select  and  exclusive  set,  before  whom  could  be 
represented  only  such  characters  as,  by  the  display  of  the  same 
qualities,  should  themselves  be  seen  to  be  above  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  domestic  heroes.  Such  aristocratic  figures, 
of  ideal  strength  and  character,  whose  heroic  courage,  noble 
conduct,  and  distinguished  bearing  placed  them  above  homely 
plebeians,  were  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  social  classes. 
From  their  elevated  social  station  these  noble  classical  characters 
look  down  upon  humble  and  deformed  types  of  human  beings. 
These  respectable  and  exalted  personages  refuse  to  associate 
with  dwarfs,  hunchbacks,  bandits,  foundlings,  laborers,  lackeys, 
and  their  like.  Our  sympathy  is  excited  not  by  the  fate  of  mon- 
sters, demons,  or  plebeians,  but  by  the  misfortunes  and  woes  of 
great  leaders  of  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  fighting  the  foes  of 
their  country  and  in  saving  their  kings  and  states.  These  char- 
acters of  the  court  and  salons  are,  above  all,  respectable  people 
whose  distinctive  characteristics  are  charming  manners  and 
decorous  reserve.  Their  spectators  are  sticklers  for  decorum 
who  may  suffer  an  infraction  of  morals,  but  never  of  manners. 
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Horrible  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  must  be  banished  from 
the  stage.  All  vigorous  and  undignified  action,  such  as  blows, 
duels,  battles,  deaths,  should  be  enacted  behind  the  scenes  and 
reported  by  some  witness  or  messenger. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  such  noble,  heroic,  polite,  refined,  and 
decorum-observing  characters  naturally  tend  to  become  mere 
types.  These  typical  characters  move  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
display  abstract,  general,  and  common  characteristics.  Only 
their  most  constant,  significant,  and  essential  qualities  are  pre- 
sented, individualizing  and  characterizing  traits  being  almost 
wholly  eliminated.  Individuals  are  described  by  typical  rather 
than  by  personal  traits.  Each  classical  character  seems  to  be 
one  of  a  class,  all  of  whom  have  a  general  similarity.  Classical 
heroes  and  heroines  have  no  broadly  and  strongly  marked  per- 
sonality, but  are  often  the  personification  of  a  single  vice  or  vir- 
tue, of  a  single  idea  or  sentiment.  As  a  result  of  such  narrow 
impersonation  we  see  a  miser  or  hypocrite,  but  we  seldom  behold 
a  man  who  is  both  a  miser  and  a  hypocrite.  Eccentricities  of 
person,  dress,  or  conduct  that  sharply  define  a  personality,  will 
therefore  be  wanting.  Those  idiosnycrasies  of  manner,  pecul- 
iarities of  speech  and  ideas,  and  those  physical  beauties  and 
blemishes  that  accentuate  the  individuality  of  a  character  and 
prevent  him  from  becoming  a  mere  type  or  caricature,  will  be 
largely  suppressed.  If  by  chance  these  characters  are  exhibited 
as  possessing  natural  traits  and  physical  aspects,  these  charac- 
teristics are  so  idealized  that  they  are  more  suggestive  than  de- 
scriptive. They  become  creatures  of  pure  intellect,  with  ab- 
stract qualities  rather  than  concrete  traits.  In  short,  they  can 
never  be  finished  or  full  length  portraits,  but  only  shadowy 
silhouettes. 

Typical  characters,  possessing  scarcely  any  distinguishing 
mental,  moral  or  physical  qualities,  emphasizing  one  significant 
trait  at  the  expense  of  a  multiplicity  of  characterizing  and  indi- 
vidualizing details,  and  appearing  before  us  only  at  a  supreme 
crisis  of  their  lives  which  must  take  place,  within  the  narrow 
space  of  one  day  and  one  locality,  will  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  exhibiting  only  a  part  of  their  lives.  Thus  for  another 
reason  there  is  allowed  no  opportunity  of  representing  the  de- 
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velopment  and  .growth  of  character.  We  cannot  see  them  lead 
their  complete  lives.  Classical  characters,  furthermore,  indulge 
in  little  inward  conflict  or  moral  struggle.  We  may  observe  how 
one  is  a  miser  or  a  martyr,  but  we  hardly  perceive  how  one  be- 
comes one  or  the  other.  If  there  is  a  real  or  an  apparent  evolu- 
tion of  character  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  Comeille's  principal 
personages,  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  a  forced  evolution,  a  sort 
of  hot-house  development,  brought  about  by  great  crises,  unusual 
forces,  remarkable  experiences,  or  striking  situations.  The 
classical  stage  likewise  banishes  enigmatic  and  inconsistent 
characters,  and  admits  only  those  transparent  and  ccmsistent 
figures  whose  personalities  can  be  comprehended  almost  at  a 
single  glance.  Few  classical  persons  can  change,  at  least 
naturally  enough  to  gain  credulity,  by  a  gradual  evolution,  but 
must  remain  practically  stationary  characters. 

James  D.  Bruner. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


TENNESSEE  AND  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
CHEROKEES* 

The  story  of  the  relation  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  long  one,  in 
which  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees,  at  the  close  of  Jackson's 
second  administration,  and  the  events  which  led  up  thereto,  form 
a  chapter  of  striking  dramatic  interest.  To  this  interest  many 
things  contributed.  The  sentimental  feeling  honestly  voiced  by 
some,  and  skillfully  used  by  others,  was  one  phenomenon ;  more 
important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  felt  by  that  State  to  be  involved,  and  that 
with  the  sympathy  of  President  Jackson,  she  was  permitted  to 
disregard  not  an  act  of  Congress,  but  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  cases  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
vs.  Georgia  and  Worcester  vs.  Georgia  represented  the  judicial 
climax  of  these  events,  which  found  their  political  dlnouement 
in  the  Treaty  of  1835-36,  whereby  provision  was  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  very  fact  that  Georgia  was  the  protagonist  of  these  years 
and  had  the  satisfaction  —  if  such  it  were  —  of  successfully  defy- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  has  attracted  to  the  part  of  this  State 
in  the  general  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes 
almost  the  entire  attention  of  the  historians  of  this  period.  It 
has  been  observed,  indeed,  that  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  fol- 
lowing Georgia's  example,  passed  acts  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  States  over  the  Indians  within  their  borders;  but 
the  legislation  and  litigation  in  the  same  connection  of  Tennes- 
see, Jackson's  own  State,  appear  to  have  been  largely  neglected. 

*  Acknowledgement  is  made  of  assistance  received  from  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  in  the  preparation  of  this  study.  For  an  account  of 
Alabamans  experience  and  'the  friction  between  that  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  see  Fleming,  **  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,**  pp. 
M;  and  Hodgson,  ''The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy/*  ch.  viii.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  is  treated  by  Miss  Abel  in  the  Justin 
Winsor  Prize  Essay  for  1906:  but  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  Miss 
AbeKs  essay  has  unfortunately  deprived  the  present  writer  of  the  opportimity 
of  consulting  it. 

33 
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Yet  in  Tennessee  there  were  developments  which,  if  less  im- 
portant than  those  in  Georgia,  were  sufficiently  striking  to  de- 
serve close  study,  and  which  if  events  had  taken  another  turn, 
might  have  furnished  a  judicial  and  political  test  no  less  signifi- 
cant than  those  afforded  in  the  Georgia  cases.  To  recount  suc- 
cinctly these  developments  will  be  the  attempt  of  this  essay. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  left  an  evident  ccmimu- 
nity  of  interest  to  the  Southern  States,  especially  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  to  Georgia,  in  the  occupation  by  the  Cherokees  and 
other  Indian  nations  of  the  western  territory  which  these  States 
claimed.  After  their  cessions  of  this  territory  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  establishment  of  new  commonwealths  therein, 
the  same  problem  confronted  these  later  members  of  the  Union, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  —  before  either  of  these  — Tennessee. 
In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  the  presence  of  the  Indians  was 
a  condition  into  which  the  State  was  bom ;  in  its  infancy  Ten- 
nessee, like  Kentucky,  was  a  "dark  and  bloody  g^und"  of  In- 
dian wars,  whose  terrors  were  chronicled  long  ago  in  the  ner- 
vous pages  of  Haywood.  But  most  of  the  detailed  narratives  of 
Tennessee  history,  from  Ramsey  to  Roosevelt,  stop  with  the 
pioneer  days,  and  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  continuance 
of  this  contact  with  and  fear  of  the  Indians  over  into  the  ma- 
turer  years  of  the  State's  life.  Whereas  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
as  their  population  increased,  developed  from  the  seacoast  inland 
until  they  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  Indian  communities  as 
barriers,  Tennessee  began  her  life  in  the  interior,  surrounded, 
and,  indeed,  divided  by  Indian  country,  and  spread  outward  to 
the  Mississippi  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  neighboring  States. 
This  process  involved  the  dislocation  of  the  Indians  from  block 
after  block  of  territory,  and  the  struggle  was  a  long  and  painful , 
one. 

As  immigration  increased,  and  the  people  from  over  the 
mountains  poured  in,  the  two  triangles  of  white  settlement 
which  had  Nashville  and  the  Watauga  country  as  their  begin- 
nings, widened  in  .belts  or  strips  of  acquired  territory,  until  in 
1804,  1805  and  1806,  and  later,  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  very 
large  additions  were  made  by  treaties  which  brought  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  —  except  in  one  direction  —  into  full  coinci- 
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dence  with  its  political  boundaries.  Of  the  exception,  more 
will  be  said  hereafter.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  of  these 
groups  of  treaties  (that  of  1804-06),  and  1819,  the  extinction  of 
the  Indian  title  was  of  paramount  interest  in  the  Federal  rela- 
tions of  the  State.  The  matter  was  of  course  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  territorial  dispute  between  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period,  the  emi- 
gration or  removal  of  the  Cherokees  was  continually  debated, 
and  not  only  Andrew  Jackson,  but  other  leaders  of  Tennessee 
politics  were  deeply  interested  therein.  Joseph  McMinn,  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  from  1815  to  1821,  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  Jackson  and  Meriwether  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of 
1 81 7,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  as  agent  to  the  Cherokees  vice 
R.  J.  Meigs,  who  had  died.*  Not  only  was  McMinn  a  strong 
advocate  of  removal,  but  William  Carroll,  his  successor  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  was  chosen  by  Jackson  for  special  service  in 
the  affair  with  the  Cherokees.'  Besides  this  connection  of  the 
most  important  Tennessee  officials  with  the  question  of  removal, 
the  friction  that  arose  from  Indian  occupation  was  kept  alive 
even  in  those  parts  of  Tennessee  which  the  Indians  had  ceded, 
through  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  reservations  of  lands 
to  individual  Indian  families;  and  over  these  much  litigation 
ensued.' 

When  Jackson  began  his  first  administration,  and  in  his  mes- 
sages elaborated  his  views  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes,  it 
was  significant  that,  in  each  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  given  to  a 
Tennessean:  in  the  Senate  to  Hugh  L.  White,  in  the  House  to 
John  Bell.     Both  of  these  supported   heartily  the   President's 

1  Royce:  "The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians.*'  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  188384:  Washington,  1887,  p.  236. 

•Royce,  pp.  259-260,  253-257. 

*Ibid.,  p.  218,  n.  2,  pp.  223-225,  232-233,  256;  and  the  following  Acts  of 
Tennessee:  1819,  ch.  59,  sec.  i ;  1819,  ch.  60,  sec.  i ;  1821,  ch.  170;  1822,  ch. 
J7 ;  1825,  ch.  41 ;  1831,  ch.  38.  The  Tennessee  cases,  particularly  Comet  vs. 
Winton,  Blair  and  Johnson  vs.  Pathkiller*s  lessee,  and  Holland  vs.  Peck, 
may  be  found  in  Yerger's  Reports,  Vol.  II,  and  Peck's  Reports.  Compare 
also  the  earlier  excitement  of  1816.  American  State  Papers,  folio,  Indian 
Affairs,  Vol.  I. 
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ideas,  and  their  reports,  as  well  as  the  talks  of  Jackson  and 
Eaton  with  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  were  carefully  detailed  in  the 
newspapers  of  Tennessee/ 

Had  the  Treaties  of  1817-19  removed  all  the  Indians  from  Ten- 
nessee, there  was  enough  in  matters  just  referred  to  for  us  to 
feel  that  the  Indian  policy  thus  enunciated  was  dictated  not 
merely  by  Georgia's  arguments  and  by  Jackson's  own  wishes, 
but  by  the  feeling  and  experience  of  his  own  State.  But  all  the 
Indians  had  not  been  removed  from  Tennessee,  and  were  not 
removed  until  after  the  treaty  of  1835.  As  we  have  suggested 
above,  there  was  an  important  exception  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  title.  All  the  treaties  thus  far  noticed  had  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
in  the  Southeast  comer  of  the  State,  comprising  several  hundred 
thousand  acres.'  As  to  this  territory,  therefore,  Tennessee  was 
in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  Georgia ;  and  two  years  before 
the  Treaty  of  1835,  Tennesssee  acted  as  Georgia  had  acted. 
In  1828  Georgia,  in  1829  Alabama,  and  in  1830  Mississippi,  had 
passed  laws  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  these  several  States 
over  the  Indian  lands  within  their  borders.  Shortly  after,  the 
case  of  The  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia  went  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  was  decided  in  1831.  The  next 
year  came  the  decision  in  Worcester  vs.  Georgia,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  President  Jackson  did  not  enforce.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  sessions  of  the  Tennessee  Assembly  which  met  in  1829, 
1831,  and  1832,'  there  was  considerable  discussion  of  petitions 
and  bills  for  the  extension  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  this  State 
over  the  Indian  territory  within  her  limits.  These  bills  did  not 
pass,  but  in  the  session  of  the  next  year,  1833,  William  Carroll, 
now  entering  upon  the  last  term  of  his  long  service  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  brought  up  in  his  first  message  the  matter  of  the 
Cherokees.  He  had  been  informed  that  a  respectable  portion 
of  the  citizens  residing  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  were  desirous  that  the  laws  of  the  State  should  be 

*  Nashville  Republican,  March  12  and  March  30. 
'Later  known  as  the  "Ocoee  District*^ 

*Hou8e  Journal  of  1829,  September  28;  Senate  Journal  of  1831,  Decem- 
ber 20  {  Senate  Journal  of  1832,  October  20. 
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extended  over  the  Indians  within  their  limits.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  1802  extended  only  to  the  regulation  ot  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  thought  questionable 
whether  any  authority  existed  to  punish  crimes  committed 
within  that  portion  of  the  State  to  which  the  Indian  title  had 
not  been  extinguished ;  nor  was  it  believed  that  there  was  au- 
thority to  enforce  civil  contracts.  If  this  were  correct,  he 
thought  the  power  of  the  State  to  pass  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  committed  within  its  limits  and  to  coerce  the  payment 
of  debts  could  not  well  be  doubted.^ 

In  each  house,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
That  of  the  House  brought  in,  on  the  23rd,  a  long  report,  in 
which  was  discussed  the  general  question  of  the  position  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  especially  the  importance  of  the  matter  to 
Tennessee;  with  some  sharp  criticism  of  the  doctrines  recently 
advanced  by  the  Supreme  Court.*  While  the  Assembly  was 
thus  occupied,  the  United' States  Circuit  Court,  sitting  at  Knox- 
ville  for  the  Octo^ber  term  of  that  year,  declared  the  Federal 
law  of  18 1 7  unconstitutional,  because  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  did  not  au- 
thorize Congress  to  pass  laws  punishing  crime.'  Thus  the 
Indians  were  apparently  without  any  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
them  except  their  own.  The  Legislature  then  proceeded  with  a 
bill  similar  to  those  which  had  failed  before;  but  the  act  which 
was  passed  was  far  more  moderate  than  the  legislation  of  Geor- 
gia. The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  State  was  completed  by  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Marion,  Hamilton,  Rhea, 
McMinn  and  Monroe  so  as  to  include  the  country  within  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Cherokee  Indians  which  lay  within  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  But  the  act  declared  that  the  courts 
should  not  take  jurisdiction  of  any  criminal  offence  committed 
within  the  Indian  territory  by  any  Cherokee  Indian  residing 
therein,  except  for  murder,  rape,  or  larceny.  The  usages  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  in  all  other  respects  were  allowed  to  them 

^  House  Journal  of  1833,  September  16,  p.  12. 

•Ibki.,  pp.  40-45. 

*  Stated  by  Catron,  Chief  Justice  of  Tennessee,  in  VIII  Yerger,  p.  33. 
The  case  was  the  United  Sutes  vi.  Bailey. 
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within  the  Indian  boundary.  No  white  man  was  allowed  to 
settle  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  nor  was  the  act  to  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  thereof.  It  did  not  authorize 
any  entry,  appropriation,  or  occupancy  of  any  of  the  lands  with- 
in the  Cherokee  country." 

Two  years  later  Governor  Newton  Cannon  informed  the 
Twenty-first  General  Assembly  that  the  Act  had  not  as  yet  been 
carried  fully  into  effect."  Before  any  conclusive  action  was 
taken  on  this,  however,  the  executive  transmitted  a  letter  from 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Tennessee,  which  urged  the  Legislature  to 
make  provision  for  securing  counsel  to  represent  the  State  in  an 
important  case  to  be  argued  on  writ  of  error,  at  the  next  Janu- 
ary term,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  case  referred  to  was  that  of  The  State  of  Tennessee 
against  James  Foreman ;  and  the  facts,  as  stated  in  the  record, 
may  be  outlined  briefly  as  follows.  Foreman  was  indicted  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  McMinn  County,  for  tfie  murder  of  John 
Walker.  He  pleaded  that  both  he  and  Walker  were  native 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  that  the  offence  charged,  if  committed 
at  all,  was  committed  beyond  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Tennessee,  and  within  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The 
Act  of  1833  was  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  On 
appeal  in  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  this  court 
held  that  the  plea  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  Act  of  1833  ^^^ 
constitutional.  Chief  Justice  Catron  and  Justice  Green  con- 
curred ;  Justice  Peck  dissented. 

The  opinion  of  Justice  Catron  was  an  extensive  document, 
covering  eighty  pages  of  Yerger's  Reports.  The  Chief  Justice 
began  with  a  long  historical  introduction,  going  back  to  the 
mediaeval  theory  as  to  the  conquest  of  heathen  and  barbarous 
countries,  the  right  claimed  by  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  all  coun- 
tries possessed  by  infidels,  Calvin's  case,  the  colonial  charters, 
and  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  North  Carolina. 


"Acts  of  1833,  eh.  16.    Yerger's  Reports,  VIII,  p.  357. 
"  Senate  Journal  of  1835,  p.  37. 
*•  Ibid.,  pp.  106-109. 
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He  distinguished  between  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  soil, 
and  quoted  the  North  Carolina  laws  which  forbade  anyone  to 
buy  from  the  Indians.  While  the  title  to  their  land  might  be 
retained  by  the  Indians,  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  Christian 
powers.  If,  however,  this  primal  right  of  the  Christian  over 
the  infidel  were  denied,  and  the  right  of  conquest  were  the  only 
plausible  one,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Cherokees?  In 
answer,  he  went  into  a  most  interesting  review  of  the  relations 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Colonial  government  under  the  British 
crown,  and  the  succession  of  the  States  to  all  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain.  He  emphasized  the  protest  of  North  Carolina  against 
the  Treaty  of  Hopewell,  and  the  "assumptions  of  Federal 
power"  by  the  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Catron's  central  thesis  was  that  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  United  States  Government  existed  under  the  Constitution, 
not  outside  of  it.     He  quoted  Story  on  this  point,  and  added: 

"Admitting  that  the  treaty  power  can  be  exerted  to  form  in- 
ternational compacts  with  a  people  of  our  own  country,  and 
within  the  scope  of  the  legislative  power;  and  that  Indian 
treaties  are  of  higher  dignity  than  mere  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  which  they  occupy  (which 
I  believe  they  are  not),  still  over  the  territory  where  the  sepa- 
rate States  had  the  power  of  legislation  at  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  neither  Congress  or  the  treaty  power  can  take  ju- 
risdiction because  it  is  reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  people. 
....  To  hold  that  the  President  and  Senate,  by  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees,  could  crdate  a  power  to  legislate  for  them ;  and 
that  Acts  of  Congress,  punishing  all  crimes  committed  by  our 
citizens  on  the  Indians,  or  by  the  latter  on  our  citizens  (as  does 
that  of  1817),  were  warranted  by  the  treaties,  would  be  assuming 
that,  by  a  combination  of  the  two  powers,  new  governments 
could  be  formed  by  an  indirect  and  lurking  power  in  the  Consti- 
tution, certainly  never  claimed  for  it  by  its  early  advocates  in  the 
State  conventions,  called  for  its  adoption." 

The  decision  in  Worcester  vs.  Georgia,  Catron  declared  to  be 
sound,  because  the  Federal  government  under  its  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  commerce  could  insure  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course of  those  authorized  by  its  own  laws  to  enter  the  Cherokee 
Nation.    It  was  the  reasoning  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as 
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to  the  sUUus  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  Catron  repudiated." 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  was  stated  by  the  Governor 
that  Tennessee  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  No  further  record  of  the  case  appears,  nor  is  any  men- 
tion of  such  a  case  to  be  found  in  Peters's  Reports.  The  rea- 
son is  probably  not  far  to  seek.  The  negotiations  of  1835  were 
in  progress,  and  on  December  29,  the  Treaty  of  New  Echota 
was  successfully  concluded.  This  indicated  the  speedy  removal 
of  the  Cherokees,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  principle  in- 
volved." But  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1833  by  a  Legislature 
under  the  control  of  the  Jackson  party,  and  the  closely  argued 
decision  of  one  of  Jackson's  strongest  political  supporters,  both 
taking  place  after  Marshall's  decision  in  Worcester  vs.  Georgia, 
were  aggressive  steps  which,  if  the  case  had  come  before  Mar- 
shall, could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as  other  than  a  direct 
challenge.  In  a  few  weeks,  John  Marshall  was  dead;  a  year 
later,  Catron  was  appointed  by  Jackson  to  a  seat  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


"VIII  Yerger,  pp.  256-337.  Justice  Green  concurred,  reaching  the  same 
conclusions  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  intimating  that  it  was  a 
political  matter.  Justice  Peck,  dissenting,  upheld  the  treaty-making  power. 
Ibid.,  pp.  337-3531  353-370-  The  argument  of  Yerger,  for  the  State,  is  in  the 
appendix. 

^*  Another  incident,  not  essential  to  this  narrative,  was  the  coming  across 
the  Tennessee  line  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  which  aroused  feeling  in  Tennes- 
see and  necessitated  an  explanation  by  Georgia. 


THE  MODERNISTS  AND  THE  CURIA* 

High  authorities  at  Rome  have  defined  modernism  and  would 
assign  alcoves  for  modernists  themselves  as  heretics,  near  their 
prototypes  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  of  S.  Mona  Novella  in  Florence. 
But  neither  modernism  is  illuminated,  nor  are  the  modernist 
satisfied  with  tlie  official  attempt  to  place  their  work  in  relation 
to  tTaditional  religious  thought  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
examining  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction,  may  be  referred  to 
the  recent  cncy^clical  and  syllabus  passim.  Both  of  these 
documents  are  examples  of  curial  genius  and  industry,  but  there 
are  few  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  "scholastic'' 
training  who  possess  the  key  to  unlock  the  stupendous  inCelleflual 
treasures  contained  in  them.  It  might  be  recommended  as  a 
suitable  amusement  for  a  warm  summer  afternoon  on  a  green 
sward,  underneath  umbrageous  trees,  amid  the  harmonious 
buzzing  of  insefts,  to  follow  these  devious  paths  of  scholastic 
reconstruction  under  the  leadership  of  the  authors  of  the 
syllabus  and  encyclical.  We  say  authors  because  we  believe  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  hand  and  more  than  one 
mind  were  concerned  in  tracking  down  the  modernists  and 
affixing  the  heretical  label  to  the  various  items  of  their  workman- 
ship.    The  patient  disciple  will  be  rewarded,  not  indeedi  in  the 


*  For  a  short  but  careful  review  of  the  literature  of  Modernism,  the  reader 
is  releired  lo  Koehler^s  Bibliography  in  Dk  Ckrisiikki  IVilt^  2oih  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 90S.  There  has  been  an  interesting  series  of  articles  ditcu«sing 
mod^nUm  by  German  Roman  Catholic  a&d  Frotest^int  scholars,  such  at 
Hiu€k«  Troeltach,  Eucken,  Schniuer,  Ehrhard,  in  the  InUmatianaii 
Wocktmichrift  of  Berlin,  at  the  do«e  of  1907  and  the  beg:mning  of  190B. 
Frofeitor  M  ichelitsch^r  of  Gratz,  has  published  the  encyclicaJ  and  syllabus 
of  Fius  X,  with  the  full  lilerary  sources  illustrating  the  text  from  the  wri  tings 
of  L0U7,  and  with  ihc  documents  dealing  with  the  cases  of  Schellf  Tyrrell 
and  other  prominent  Modernists.  The  most  significant  modernist  reviews 
are  in  Italian,  //  Rmnmfamtni9  and  N&tm  €i  VHira  of  Rome*  For  English 
readers  the  best  works  to  consult  are  Father  TyrreJVs  books,  especially  the 
mtich^biifted  "  Letter  "  and  the  iranahtion  of  the  **  Progranime^  of  Modem- 
l«m  published  in  the  Crown  Thcobgical  Library,  WlUiams^s  volume  entitled 
**  Loisy  and  Newman  '*  and  A.  L.  Liliey's  **  Modernism."  In  French,  espe^ 
claUy  note-worthy  betides  Loisy's  books  and  pamphleta,  are  the  works  of 
LftbotbodiU^e,  Leroy  and  Houttn, 
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vf^y  he  anticipated,  for  he  is  certain  after  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  in  pursuing  syllogisms  not  to  increase  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subjefl  of  modernism,  but  he  will  come  to  know 
what  is  more  valuable  perhaps,  the  traits  of  mind  and  the 
characteristics  of  temper  that  are  making  a  bugbear  of  modem- 
ism,  and  shaking  to  its  foundations  the  magisterium  of  the 
Roman  See.  This  result  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  for  the 
student  of  modernism  will  not  begin  to  get  his  bearings  unless 
he  winds  in  and  about  the  rock-bound  and  precipitous  coast  of 
the  scholastic  terra  firma  For  this  service  the  two  Papal 
documents  we  have  mentioned  are  invaluable.  Those  who  have 
built  upon  the  material  they  furnish,  a  systematic  method  of 
thought,  and  can  see  behind  the  propositions  they  contain  the 
personalities  from  whose  brains  they  were  woven,  are  able  to  get 
the  best  clue  of  what  the  programme  of  the  modernists  means 
and  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor  in  bringing  that  pro- 
gramme to  acceptance  and  recognition. 

It  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  term  modernists  is  not 
a  happy  one.  Imagine  the  movement  represented  by  them 
continuing  for  a  decade  or  two;  modernism  then  would  be  a 
misnomer,  for  a  modernist  then  would  mean  a  man  who  held  to 
a  body  of  doctrine  or  used  methods  of  thought  not  exactly 
modern,  but  something  out  of  date  by  ten  years  at  most  This 
would  be  an  awkward  predicament  Really  the  first  thing  the 
modernists  ought  to  do  after  they  have  recovered  from  the 
terror  of  Papal  condemnation,  is  to  select  a  more  dis- 
criptive  and  accurate  title.  It  is  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
imply  so  plainly  that  the  times  we  live  in  ourselves  are 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  they  must  be  divided  off  and 
singled  out  from  every  other  period  in  the  history  of  thought 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  his  own  day,  St  Augustine  was  a 
modernist;  St  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  modernist;  Pope  Syl- 
vester II  was  a  modernist /^r  excellence,  for  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent he  studied  Arabic  learning  and  introduced  the  organ,  and 
in  consequence  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil  Any 
movement  in  contradiction  to  a  generally  recognized  method  of 
thought  has  a  right  sub  specie  cetematis  to  be  called  modernism. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  title  can  only  be  allowed  on  purely 
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pragmatic  grounds.  Modernists  are  in  open  revolt  against  the 
official  teaching  of  the  modem  Roman  Church,  so  the  word 
selected  for  their  movement  implies  that  the  official  authorities 
of  the  church  are  out  of  touch  with  the  age  in  which  they  live 
and  can  only  be  brought  in  touch  with  it  by  sacrificing  what 
they  hold  so  dear. 

Of  all  the  modernist  writers  in  English,  Father  Tyrrell  is  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  read,  and  deservedly  the  most 
influential.  It  is  true  that  the  authors  of  the  encyclical  had 
especially  in  mind  in  their  condemnations  Abbe  Loisy,  the 
famous  French  theological  scholar,  the  man  who  could  meet 
Hamack  on  his  own  ground,  and  could  punflure  with  an  ana- 
lytical power  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  German,  Hamack's 
interpretation  of  the  early  development  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Loisy  has  shown  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  encyclical  that 
many  of  the  propositions  it  condemns  are  taken  almost  without 
change  from  his  writings.  But  matters  have  moved  rapidly 
since  the  publication  of  these  Papal  documents.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  say  that  in  order  for  a  modernist  to  be  con- 
demned, he  must  accept  the  position  of  the  "much  abused 
letter  of  TyrrelV  or  must  agree  with  the  "Gospel  and  the  Church" 
of  Loisy.  The  authorities  at  Rome  are  stridl  interpretationists, 
verbal  literalists,  when  the  text  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  but 
they  are  the  most  liberal  interpreters  of  the  language  of  their 
own  documents.  Perhaps  this  liberality  may  be  regarded  as 
settling  in  a  negative  sense  the  much  discussed  question  as  to 
whether  the  encyclical  comes  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Vatican  decree  of  infallibility.  The  admirers  of  Professor 
Schell  in  Germany,  a  writer  whose  works  never  showed  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  either  of  Loisy  or 
Tyrrell,  have  been  condemned  for  disloyalty  to  their  church  in 
the  vigorous  language  which  the  text  of  the  recent  Papal  docu- 
ments has  made  familiar.  It  was  proposed  not  many  months 
ago  to  ere£l  a  memorial  to  Schell  who  before  his  death  had 
made  his  due  submission  to  the  authorities  of  the  inquisition 
according  to  the  recognized  formula.  He  did  not  die  like  Pro- 
fessor Mivart  under  the  censures  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Yet  by  Papal   direction   the   memorial   had    to   be   given  up, 
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although  several  German  bishops  including  the  Archbishop  of 
Bamberg  were  among  the  subscribers.  Professor  Commers  of 
Vienna,  who  distinguished  himself  by  an  odious  attack  on 
Schell's  charafler,  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  personal  letter 
of  congratulation  on  his  defense  of  the  faith  from  the  Pope 
himself  From  the  very  first,  German  Roman  Catholic  scholars, 
those  who  are  teaching  in  g^reat  universities  like  Munich,  Tubin- 
gen, Bonn,  Strasburg  and  Wurtzburg  have  been  careful  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  the  theories  and  the  methods  of  the 
modernist  school  of  England,  France  and  Italy.  Yet  neither 
their  caution  nor  their  sincerity  has  availed  to  protedl  them  from 
the  fulminations  of  the  Roman  curia.  Professor  Schnitzer,  who 
has  an  established  reputation  as  a  historian  of  dogma  has  been 
excommunicated.  His  fault  was  not  modernism  in  any  sense, 
but  that  he  criticised  the  encyclical  which  condemned  modernism 
on  the  purely  scientific  g^round  that  it  made  real  scholarship  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  extremely  difficult  by  interchanging 
the  relations  between  assumption  and  fafi  Professor  Ehrhard 
of  Strasburg,  who  enjoys  a  titular  dignity  as  prelate  of  the  Pope, 
has  also  spoken  his  mind  on  the  bad  impression  made  on  aca- 
demic circles  by  the  curial  attempt  to  test  all  learning  by  scho- 
lastic precedent  He  too,  has  been  made  the  objeft  of  savage 
attack  by  the  reactionary  religious  press  in  Rome  and  Germany. 
Even  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  where  the  Jesuits  have  so 
strong  a  control,  is  not  without  its  viftim.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  law  faculty  who  commented  in  an  unfavorable  sense  on 
the  encyclical,  has  been  recently  complained  of  officially  by  the 
Papal  nuncio  in  Vienna  and  his  removal  from  his  chair  demanded. 
But  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  curial  politicians  and  fanatics 
have  to  move  with  much  more  caution  than  they  do  in  those 
regions  where  the  Church  is  either  disestablished,  or  only  has 
loose  relations  with  the  State.  Professor  Schnitzer  still  retains 
his  chair  in  the  University  of  Munich,  Professor  Ehrhard's 
place  at  Strasburg  is  equally  secure,  and  a  strong  demand  has 
been  made  on  the  Austrian  government  that  the  Papal  nuncio 
should  be  recalled  for  interfering  in  a  ministerial  department 
outside  of  his  cognizance. 

Germans  have  been  late  to  enter  on  the  field  of  this  contro- 
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• 
versy.     As  has  been  said   above,  they  have  stood  aloof  from 

modernism  in  its  technical  sense,  yet  at  the  present  time  there  is 

no  more  outspoken  criticism  of  curial  methods  and  of  curial 

obscurantism,  that  is  found  in    the   German    Roman  Catholic 

journalistic   and   periodical   press.     Besides   there   is  a  strong 

nationalistic  element  plainly  observable  in  it  which  is  not  found 

in  other  countries — the  firm  conviction  that  habits  of  mind  and 

the  principles  obtaining  on  their  side  of  the  Alps  are  irrecon- 

ciliable  with  any  direction  or  interference  from  Rome. 

The  struggle  is  being  waged  in  far  broader  limits  than  those 
outlined  by  the  Papal  encyclical.  Just  as  Germans  are  being 
attacked  as  outlaws,  not  because  they  are  modernists  but 
because  they  criticise  on  their  own  special  grounds  the  document 
which  condemns  modernism,  so  in  France  a  fierce  onslaught  is 
being  made  on  any  of  the  French  clergy  who  are  not  willing  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  forces  of  reaction.  Canon  Cheva- 
lier of  Lyons,  has  been  publicly  rebuked  by  the  Papal  secretary 
of  State  because  he  published  a  book  denying  the  authenticity 
of  the  legendary  history  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretta.  Two 
French  priests,  the  editors  of  the  religious  newspapers,  advo- 
cating a  policy  favorable  to  the  French  republic  and  accepting 
as  a  fcUt  accompli  the  disestablishment  of  the  French  Church, 
have  been  placed  under  the  ban  charged  with  disloyalty,  and 
directed  under  extreme  penalties  to  abandon  their  liberalizing 
propaganda 

But  the  case  of  Father  Minocchi,  in  Italy,  is  the  most  re- 
markable from  the  point  of  view  of  lax  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  curia  Father  Minocchi,  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar,  and  professor  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  State  insti- 
tute of  superior  studies  in  Florence,  has  edited  for  some  time  a 
valuable  publication  devoted  to  biblical  criticism.  The  Studii 
Retigiosi  is,  besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  noteworthy  as  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  publication  in  Italy  dealing  with  Bible  study. 
Father  Minocchi  delivered  not  long  ago  a  leflure  to  a  popular 
audience  in  Florence,  in  which  among  other  things  he  spoke  of 
the  Biblical  legend  of  the  world's  creation  in  six  days,  illustrat- 
ing the  historicity  of  the  sources  from  various  Oriental  records. 
Although  Father  Minocchi  had  secured  consent  for  the  lecture, 
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after  having  the  manuscript  examined  by  the  official  censor  in 
the  Archbishop's  Palace,  he  was  promptly  suspended  a  divins  by 
his  superiors  at  Rome.  This  step  of  course,  was  not  due  to  any 
modernistic  speculations  of  the  kind  noticed  in  the  text  of  the 
encyclical.  Indeed  recent  declarations  of  Father  Minocchi  made 
in  Milan  after  he  had  repeated  there  his  Florentine  lecture,  make 
it  plain  that  he  is  almost  as  uncompromising  an  opponent  of 
modernism  in  the  strict  sense  as  the  curia  itself  He  accepts 
the  encyclical  as  a  warning  to  Catholics  not  to  allow  the  modem 
interpretation  of  Christianity  to  degenerate  into  a  more  or  less 
skeptical  subje6livism  or  to  an  idealistic  pantheism,  neither  of 
which  he  says  has  anything  in  common  with  true  .Christianity. 
He  proclaims  himself  an  adherent  of  the  old  classical  Greek 
philosophy,  and  approves  of  building  on  this  basis  through  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  field  of  physics,  mathematics  and  biology. 
When  asked  whether  he  thought  his  treatment  of  the  question 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  did  not  savor  of  modernism,  the 
Professor  replied  that  he  could  not  understand  that  the  Roman 
Church  had  the  intention  of  condemning  as  modernism  the 
results  of  the  experimental  methods  applied  to  the  field  of  sci- 
ence. "Must  it  be  said,"  he  added,  "that  Galileo  was  a  modern- 
ist, because  with  his  telescope  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  because  he  proved  the  movement  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun  by  a  series  of  physical  and  mathematical  arguments?** 
It  is  this  opposition  between  the  demands  of  modern  scholar- 
ship and  the  curia!  interpretation  of  the  encyclical  that  is 
ranging  on  the  side  of  the  modernists  men  who  have  no  special 
affinity  with  the  system  expounded  in  modernistic  writings  and 
criticism.  This  point  is  fully  brought  out  in  the  pronouncement 
of  the  professorial  senate  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  the 
Wahrmurtd  case.  International  law  is  not  brought  into  question  ; 
the  senate  does  not  undertake  to  inquire  into  the  special  rights 
of  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Vienna  under  the  terms  of  the  Austrian 
concordat  It  considers  the  matter  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  appropriateness  of  permitting  a  professor  of  canon  law  in  a 
juridical  faculty  of  the  State  university  (Insbriick)  being  de- 
prived of  his  chair  because  he  comes  into  conflidl  with  the 
doftrincs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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The  senate  explains  its  position  by  stating  that  canon  law  as 
taught  by  the  juridical  faculties  is  not  a  Catholic  science,  but  a 
science  dealing  with  the  rights  of  churches  in  general.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  professor  should  accept  the  articles  of  the 
faith  of  a  church  in  order  to  explain  how  the  juridical  principles 
of  churches  spring  from  their  articles  of  faith.  If  the  principles 
that  the  teachings  of  a  professor  must  coincide  with  religious 
doctrine  were  to  be  recognized,  no  department  of  human 
knowledge  would  remain  unafTefled,  since  all  departments  of 
knowledge  have  some  bearing  upon  religious  doctrine,  and  inas- 
much as  a  mere  adroit  attempt  to  influence  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  superintend  the  universities  might  in  future 
introduce  ecclesiastical  influences  into  the  management  of  the 
universities,  the  academic  senate  considers  the  inflexible  re- 
sistance to  efforts  of  this  kind,  however  they  may  be  made,  to 
be  a  necessity  enjoined  by  the  vital  principles  of  science.  A 
protest  of  the  same  nature  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Ehrhard's 
criticism  of  the  encyclical.  "How  can  we,**  he  says  "justify  to 
our  colleagues  or  even  make  plausible  to  them,  regulations 
which  are  in  such  crying  contradiction  to  the  generally  admitted 
conception  of  a  teaching  position  in  the  university,  partly  with 
the  moral  feelings  of  teachers  and  students,  partly  even  with  the 
personal  honor  of  a  Catholic  professor  of  theology?  These 
regulations  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  censorship.  They 
make  a  duty  of  organizing  an  institute  of  supervisors  to  inter- 
fere in  university  leftures,  to  encourage  denunciation  among 
theological  professors  themselves  and  to  put  a  Catholic  professor 
of  theology  under  a  form  of  guardianship."  The  Strasburg 
professor  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future.  If  the  terms  of 
the  encyclical  are  carried  out,  the  days  of  Catholic  theological 
faculties  in  German  universities  will  be  numbered. 

The  encyclical  is  seen  by  these  pra6lical  examples  to  be 
aimed,  not  as  it  claims  to  be  against  a  philosophical  system,  but 
against  the  general  tendency  and  method  of  modern  thought 
The  curia  fears  that  as  its  real  enemy,  not  the  straw  figure 
which  the  encyclical  ere6ls  as  an  objeft  of  attack.  The  system 
of  delation  which  Professor  Ehrhard  pointed  out  several  months 
ago  as  destructive  of  true  learning  has  already  proved  its  efficacy. 
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It  is  being  put  in  full  and  efleftive  operation  in  the  French 
Church,  where  the  clergy  since  the  operation  of  the  disestablish- 
ment law  can  no  longer  shelter  themselves  under  the  strong 
proteflion  of  the  State.  The  two  French  priests,  adverted  to 
above,  the  Abbes  Naudet  and  Dabry,  have  been  condemned  by 
the  inquisition  because  their  papers,  La  Justice  Social  and  Lm.  Vie 
Catholique,  have  been  advocating  a  policy  of  social  reconciliation 
on  the  basis  of  accepting  disestablishment  They  were  con- 
demned on  anonymous  charges ;  they  were  not  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  nor  were  they  even  aware  that  their  case 
was  being  brought  up  before  the  inquisition. 

No  one  would  ever  call  the  Institute  Catholique  of  Toulouse, 
a  hot-bed  of  modernism.  Indeed,  The  Bulletin^  which  is  the 
authorized  publication  of  its  faculty,  began  a  number  of  years 
ago  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  modernist  movement  to 
oppose  its  assumptions  and  its  methods.  Yet  Mg^.  BatifTol, 
the  reftor  of  the  faculty,  one  of  the  most  acute  scholars 
in  France  in  the  sphere  of  the  history  of  dogma  and  Chris- 
tian institutions,  has  been  removed  from  his  place  on  the 
ground  of  private  denunciation  sent  to  Rome  by  three  of  his 
colleagues.  Mgr.  Baudrillart,  the  reftor  of  the  most  important 
university  in  France,  has  been  severely  reprimanded  by  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val  for  allowing  the  students  under  his  charge  to 
attend  leftures  at  the  Sorbonne.  Shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  encyclical,  Baudrillart  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Pope 
pointing  out  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  to  which  Catholic 
students  would  be  exposed  if  the  instru6lion  of  the  encyclical 
prohibiting  students  at  Catholic  colleges  from  attending  leflures 
at  the  university  were  stri6lly  carried  out  He  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  special  permission  from  Rome  that  he  desired,  and 
made  use  of  it  A  few  days  after,  along  with  his  reprimand  from 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  enclosed  a  complete  list 
of  the  students  of  the  Catholic  institute  who  were  attending  M. 
Bergson's  courses  at  the  Sorbonne.  Evidently  from  the  Roman 
point  of  view,  Bergson  was  deemed  dangerous  because  he  is  so 
frequently  appealed  to  by  modernist  writers,  and  so  M.  Baud- 
rillart falls  under  the  suspicion  himself  of  modernism. 

Typical  cases  like  these  throw  light  on  the  interpretation  that 
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the  encyclical  is  receiving  in  official  Roman  circles.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Curia  are  anything  but  strift  interpretationists.  It  is 
evident  that  anti-modernism  represents  for  them  rather  a  habit 
of  mind,  a  temperament,  than  a  series  of  formulated  propo- 
sitions. This  is  exa6lly  the  plea  which  the  modernists  have 
urged  on  their  own  behalf  in  denying  that  the  mass  of  propo- 
sitions condemned  in  the  encyclical  represents  their  platform. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  plain  fa6ls  of  curial  policy  that  the 
champions  of  syllogistic  reasoning  are  not  holding  to  it  them- 
selves. It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  reduce  to  a  chain  of  formulas 
the  cases  which  have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  French  and 
German  scholars  we  have  mentioned  above. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  anti-modernists  to  systematize 
their  own  policy,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  examine  how  far  in 
the  encyclical  they  have  succeeded  in  systematizing  the  stand- 
point of  their  opponents.  The  whole  point  of  the  encyclical 
and  the  syllabus  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  principle  of 
modernism  is  an  elaboration  of  a  popular  form  of  agnosticism 
which  is  applied  in  two  direftions  to  the  theory  of  immanence 
and  to  the  evolution  of  religious  sentiment  M.  Blondell  who 
is  responsible  for  a  clever  and  well-thought-out  discussion  of 
religious  sentiment  has  adherents  among  the  modernist  school. 
Father  Tyrrell  again  is  the  most  eminent  representative  modernist 
who  accepts  the  idea  of  the  religious  sense  and  of  the  im- 
manence of  God  in  the  soul.  Most  other  modernists,  however, 
either  do  not  accept  this  particular  theory  or  any  other  theory 
of  religion  as  the  praflical  basis  of  their  prog^mme  for  a  re- 
formed and  reinvigorated  Catholicism.  They  are  not  impelled 
by  theories  but  rather  by  fa6b.  Their  movement  is  really 
inspired  by  the  contrast  between  the  external  fa6ls  of  the 
ecclesiastical  life  and  the  internal  spirit  of  religion. 

The  ideas  by  which  modernism  lives  are  the  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity ;  its  aim  is  their  realization  in  life.  As  to  the  prospe^  of 
its  success,  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  certainties  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  An  historical  study  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
movements  in  the  Roman  Church  covering  many  centuries, 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  some  sort  of  clue  by  analogy  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.     M.  Sabatier  and  other  sympa- 
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thizers  with  the  modernist  cause  like  to  appeal  to  the  middle 
ages  where  the  great  scholastic  teachers  won  finally  an  eflfe^ve 
viftory  over  the  followers  of  St  Bernard  and  the  pietistic  school 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Curia  then  had  no  such 
rigid  control  as  it  now  possesses.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
day  to  represent  within  the  fold  of  the  Roman  communion  the 
great  and  powerful  religious  teaching  corporations — the  mediaeval 
universities — backed  by  national  monarchies  or  by  strong 
municipal  patriotism.  Nothing  would  happen  to-day  in  the  life 
of  France  if  the  weakly  supported  Catholic  institutes  lost  their 
few  eminent  scholars  because  of  their  modernist  affiliations.  In 
Germany  a  successful  campaign  against  modernism  would  result 
so  far  as  one  can  see  in  the  transference  of  some  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  from  the  faculties  of  theology  to  chairs 
in  philosophical  faculties.  Of  course  something  like  this  has 
happened  before  during  the  Old  Catholic  agitation.  After  all,  the 
success  of  the  modernist  movement  must  depend  on  lay  support ; 
if  a  large  number  of  laymen  are  intelleflually  advanced  enough  to 
add  their  weight  to  the  momentum  of  the  modernist  movement, 
the  Curia  will  in  time  give  way.  Undoubtedly  at  present  the 
Roman  Church  is  dependent  largely  on  the  support  of  the 
democracy.  The  moment  curial  policy  comes  in  conflift 
with  the  real  aspiration  of  bodies  of  people,  the  aim  is  soon 
brought  to  reason.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  Ireland, 
where  the  Curia  tried  to  throw  its  influence  against  the  Home 
Rule  movement  in  favor  of  the  English  government  Even  the 
diplomacy  of  Leo  XIII  could  do  little  in  this  dire6lion,  for  he 
had  the  national  aspirations  of  a  people  to  work  against 
There  is  the  same  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  the  failure  of  the 
same  Pope  to  induce  the  French  laity  and  the  French 
clergy  to  rally  to  the  republic.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
modernism  is  in  really  close  touch  with  wide-spread  popular 
demands  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  Church.  Its  success  depends 
on  its  ability  to  interest  and  inspire  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Without  this  backing  it  will  hardly  be  more  permanent  or  more 
effeftive  than  Febronianism  in  the  eighteenth  century  or  the 
Old  Catholic  movement  in  the  nineteenth. 

W.  Lloyd  Bevan. 
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The  learned  and  long-worded  "Teufelsdrockh"  remarks  with 
his  persistent  plainness,  "let  the  curious  eye  gratify  itself  in 
observing  how  the  old  antediluvian  feeling  still,  though  now 
struggling  out  so  imperfectly,  and  forced  into  unexpected 
shapes,  asserts  its  existence  in  the  newest  man;  and  the  Chal- 
deans or  old  Persians,  with  their  Zerdusht,  differ  only  in  vest- 
ure and  dialect  from  the  French,  with  their  Voltaire  Uouffl 
sous  des  roses  J*  Having  qouted  such  profound  authority  to 
prove  the  changelessness  of  human  nature,  let  us  be  so  bold  as 
to  aver  that  the  Emmanuel  Movement  is  bound  to  be  a  great 
success. 

If  men  and  women  had  acquired  new  instincts  and  new  char- 
acteristics along  with  porcelain  bath  tubs  and  telephones;  if 
with  the  increase  of  population  there  had  come  an  increase  in 
contentment;  then  we  might  expect  to  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
cord new  theories  and  new  demands ;  but  the  man  who  travels 
by  underground  to-day  looks  at  life  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  he  who  traveled  with  the  assistance  of  his  tail,  and  the  man 
who  eats  breakfast  food  to-day,  digests  it  just  in  the  manner  of 
the  man  who  once  upon  a  time  (sinful  to  relate)  ate  his  mother- 
in-law.  All  of  which  being  inevitably  so,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  further  fact  which  history  shows  us  that  our  ancestors  were 
only  too  willing  to  receive  any  kind  of  medicine-man  who  could 
alleviate  their  pains,  we  are  bound  to  expect  that  any  panacea, 
which  is  really  an  acea,  will  be  joyfully  received  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  this  generation.  Did  not  thousands  flock  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  son  of  Signor  Pietro  Balsamo,  sumamed  Count 
Alessandro  di  Cagliostro?  —  did  not  Bombastus  Paraphrastus 
Paracelsus  have  his  adherents?  —  and  what    charlatan  has  not 

•The  Moral  Control  of  Nervous  Disorders.  By  Elwood  Wor- 
cester, D.D.,  Samuel  McComb,  D.D.,  Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.D.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company.     1908. 
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had  his  followers?  —  and  further,  which  of  them  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  curing,  really  curing,  many  of  his  patients? 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  hasten  to  make  two  other  re- 
marks; the  first,  that  we  most  decidedly  do  not  mean  to  class 
Dr.  Worcester  with  Cagliostro  and  Paracelsus ;  the  second,  that 
we  do  mean  by  alluding  to  those  gentlemen  of  shady  reputation 
to  illustrate  the  psychological  principles  by  which  the  Emman- 
uel psychotherapists  avowedly  effect  their  cures. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  one  who  has  long  understood 
by  intsinct  the  power  of  "suggeston"  and  "autosuggestion," 
to  read  a  book  which  explicates  it  in  a  scientific  way;  and  more, 
it  is  a  delight  to  read  a  book  on  such  a  difficult  subject  which 
is  so  clearly  and  distinctly  written.  If  Drs.  Worcester, 
McComb  and  Coriat  intend  that  obscure  psychology  shall  be 
intelligible  to  those  of  little  intellect  they  have  indeed  suc- 
ceeded. We  commend  their  book  to  anybody  and  everybody,  not 
only  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  help  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
their  nerves,  but  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  developments 
of  modem  psychology.  It  is  a  brilliantly  simple  book  on  an  ob- 
scure subject,  and  on  a  subject  which  everybody  ought  to  know 
something  about. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  key-note  of  the  work  is  the  suscepti- 
bility of  mankind  to  kindly  persuasion.  Or,  to  put  it  in  an- 
other way,  the  instinctive  readiness  of  people  to  believe  what  is 
for  their  good,  and  the  resultant  fact  that  wherever  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  nerves  only,  accomplishment  follows  belief,  realization  be- 
comes anticipation.  To  the  force  of  this  law  can  be  ascribed 
all  of  the  cures  of  the  Christian  Scientists,  faith-healers  and  the 
like,  and  to  its  force  do  the  Emmanuel  workers  look  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  their  claim  —  that  they  can  cure  many  of  those 
who  are  suffering  from  functional  disorders. 

Probably  the  greatest  significance  of  the  whole  movement  is  in 
its  relation  to  Christian  Science.  Says  Dr.  Worcester  trench- 
antly (page  lo):  "The  doctrines  of  Christian  Science  have 
been  denounced,  ridiculed,  exploited  times  without  number,  ap- 
parently with  as  much  effect  as  throwing  pebbles  at  the  sea  to 
check  the  rising  of  the  tide.  Preachers,  physicians,  editors  of 
powerful   journals,   philosophers,  humorists,  unite  in  pouring 
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contempt  upon  this  despicable  superstition  —  but  in  spite  of 
them  it  lives  —  and  all  this  strange  phenomenon  has  occurred 
in  the  full  light  of  day  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  .  .  .  not  in  obscure 
comers  of  the  earth  among  an  illiterate  and  fanatical  populace, 
but  in  the  chief  centers  of  American  civilization.**  We  might 
add  that  America  is  not  alone  the  field  of  their  victories,  for  the 
movement  finds  more  and  more  adherents  each  day  in  England, 
while  Germany  is  able  to  suppress  it  only  by  making  it  strengste 
polizeilich  verboten. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  say  to  those  who  refer  to  the 
•'proof  of  their  pudding?*'  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  an 
obvious  fact :  the  success  of  Christian  Science.  We  can  say 
two  things:  in  the  first  place,  that  what  is  good  in  it  will  en- 
dure, and  endure  in  such  forms  as  the  Emmanuel  Movement ; 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  absurdities  of  its  philosophical  ab- 
racadabra will  speedily  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  men  will  forget 
Mrs.  Eddy,  the  Goddess,  and  remember  Mrs.  Eddy  the  very 
shrewd  individual  who  staked  her  all  on  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion —  and  won.  The  reason  which  emboldens  us  to  prophecy 
that  the  Eddy-worship  part  of  Christian  Science  will  vanish,  is 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  universal  law  of  "die  to  live" 
can  be  abrogated,  even  by  a  shrewd  woman.  Nothing  can  sur- 
vive the  wild-fire  like  success  with  which  that  body  has  forged 
ahead  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Like  the  boom  cities  of 
America  it  will  burst  some  day,  and  when  it  does  burst,  and 
men  stoop  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  those  who  will  get  the 
largest  number  of  baskets-full  will  be  Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Mc- 
Corob  and  their  disciples. 

One  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
light  which  it  sheds  upon  contemporary  psychology.  Those 
who  have  read  Morton  Prince's  "Dissociation  of  a  Personality" 
and  Meyer*s  "Human  Personality"  and  DuBois'  "Treatemnt  of 
Nervous  Diseases,**  or  the  articles  on  abnormal  psychology  in 
Tlu  American  Journal;  will  find  much  in  this  book  which  will 
widen  and  crystalize  the  ideas  accumulated  in  them.  In  fact 
the  book  is  a  handbook  of  the  greatest  value,  being  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  professional. 
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In  this  materialistic  age  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  power 
of  suggestion.  It  is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  out  and  out  em- 
piricist and  a  rock  of  retreat  for  the  timid  apologist.  The  limits 
of  its  dominion  are  all  unknown. 

We  are  persuaded  that  in  our  reference  to  Cagliostro  and  Para- 
celsus we  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Emmanuel  psychologists 
and  feel  sure  that  they  would  admit  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
success  of  those  charlatans  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of 
that  very  power  of  suggestion.  In  fact,  in  one  place  Dr.  Wor- 
cester declares  that  much  curative  power  lies  in  "glowing  adver- 
tisements .  .  .  and  marvelous  testimonials,  bearing  witness 
to  striking  cures;*'  and  all  this  because  the  sufferer  believes 
that  "a  remedy  that  relieved  so  many  others  will  surely  help 
him."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "when  these  remedies  are  analyzed 
their  physiological  potency  is  seen  usually  to  be  nil"  (page  51), 
but  that  makes  small  difference;  for  given  a  patient  sufficiently 
subject  to  suggestion  and  a  panacea  sufficiently  prodigious  (ac- 
cording to  its  advertisement)  you  can  generally  count  on  a  com- 
plete cure.  It  is  the  very  boldness  of  your  quack  which  inspires 
faith,  and  it  is  the  faith  which  heals  in  cases  where  the  trouble 
is  purely  functional.  The  writer  well  remembers  many  years 
ago  watching  the  manipulations  of  one  "Sequa,"  an  hocus  In- 
dian Chief,  who  travelled  about  England  in  a  band  wagon,  al- 
luring crowds  to  his  lectures  each  evening;  and  how  after  his 
lecture  —  which  was  overflowing  with  superb  medicinal  impu- 
dence, he  would  sell  (at  a  reduced  price,  because  he  did  so  love 
the  populace)  bottles  of  a  certain  liquid  which  would  cure  any- 
thing and  everything.  Now,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  that 
fluid  cured  a  cripple,  who  had  been  despaired  of  by  every  phy- 
sician in  the  country.  Even  so  effective  is  faith!  To  be  sure, 
it  is  perilous  thus  to  encourage  quacks,  but  all  gifts  are  danger- 
ous in  certain  hands,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  mingling 
of  the  bad  with  the  good. 

Probably  the  authors  of  the  book  avoided  all  startling  illustra- 
tions of  the  effectiveness  of  their  work,  lest  they  incite  criti- 
cism, but  we  feel  sure  that  they  have  worked  cures  far  more 
spectacular  than  any  which  they  cite  in  their  book. 

Of  all  phases  of  the  work,  their  dealings  with  alcohol  is  the 
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roost  interesting  and  the  most  valuable  (pages  134  fiF.  and 
163  fif.)-  One  is  tempted  in  these  days,  as  he  reads  of  the 
enormity  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  applaud  the  harangues  of  the 
most  intemperate  temperance  orators.  The  licensing  bill  in 
England,  the  increased  levy  upon  intoxicants  in  France,  the 
Anti-Beer  League  in  Germany,  the  prohibition  wave  in  the 
Southern  States,  none  of  these  estimable  efforts  is  going  to 
quench  the  thirsts  which  an  hundred  years  of  unrighteous  licens- 
ing has  aroused.  The  public  vending  of  alcohol  maybe  sup-, 
pessed,  but  — 

*'  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Cannot  put  Humpty  Dninky  together  again." 

Now  in  dealing  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  from  the  ocean  of 
alcohol,  the  methods  adopted  at  Emmanuel  are  most  efficacious. 
Without  doubt,  the  several  cures  which  are  so  widely  advertised 
(and,  to  tell  a  secret,  whose  circulars  are  so  widely  sent  to  the 
clergy  of  the  land,  with  what  significance  we  know  not)  are  able 
to  scotch  the  Demon  in  many  cases.  But  the  liquor  habit, 
whether  dipsomania  or  alcoholism,  is,  as  Dr.  Worcester  so  plainly 
points  out,  a  disease  of  the  nerves,  and  a  moral  disease.  When- 
ever your  patent  "gold  cure"  destroys  the  thirst,  it  can  gener- 
ally be  put  down  to  psychic  rather  than  to  physiological  activity; 
in  other  words,  to  suggestion ;  and  therefore  it  stands  to  reason 
that  without  the  subtle  liquid,  just  as  well  as  with  it,  the  cure 
could  have  been  effected.  This  is  just  what  is  being  done  at 
Emmanuel  —  all  honor  to  any  work  which  can  quell  the  passions 
of  the  inebriate!  Humor  invades  all  sanctums,  and  we  cannot 
but  interject  a  word  of  humorous,  though  truthful  intent,  to  say 
that  the  two  kinds  of  people  who  seem  Jmost  freely  to  have 
sought  help  from  these  men  in  Boston  are  those  suffering  from 
liquor,  and  from  pulpit  fright. 

As  to  our  opinion  upon  the  future  in  store  for  the  work  — 
How  much  will  it  be  practiced  and  how  widely?  It  is  platitu- 
dinous to  say  that  there  is  great  danger  in  an  ill-advised  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme.  Sad  to  say  there  are  as  many  potential 
charlatans  in  Orders  as  out  of  them,  and  any  such  work  as  this 
offers  to  the  insincere  a  bonanza.     And  yet,  despite  the  dan- 
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gers,  Drs.  Worcester  and  McComb  make  two  statements  which 
to  the  writer  are  unanswerable: 

"We  affirm  that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  permanently  up- 
hold and  propagate  itself  by  anything  less  spiritual,  less  com- 
prehensive and  tremendous  than  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
plain  truth  is  that  the  Church  is  not  bringing  the  whole  force 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  bear  upon  the  lives  of  the  people" 
(page  321).  And  again,  **We  remember  that  Jesus  recognized 
human  nature  in  its  entirety,  that  in  His  solicitude  for  the  soul. 
He  did  not  forget  the  body,  and  that  in  giving  peace  to  the  con- 
science He  also  gave  health  to  the  entire  man  —  this  noble  truth 
has  long  been  allowed  to  drop  from  the  Church's  conception  of 
its  mission,  but  it  will  not  be  ignored  much  longer.  Every- 
where men  and  women  are  seeking  for  this  lost  truth  .  .  .  and 
hence  ...  we  see  the  same  feverish  anxiety  ...  to  follow  any 
false  Messiah  who  promises  to  restore  it  to  them.  .  .  It  is  plain 
to  the  unprejudiced  student  of  religion  that  one  cause  of  the 
Church's  weakness  is  that  the  Church  has  mutilated  the  Christian 
religion,  retaining  in  some  degree  of  faith  Christ's  message  to  the 
soul,  but  rejecting  with  unbelief  His  ministry  to  the  body." 

It  is  indeed  a  sorrowful  commentary  on  conditions  that  the 
clergymen  are  not  nowadays  called  into  the  sickroom  until  the 
doctors  have  given  up  hope. 

Adjustment  to  environment  is  and  ever  will  be  the  law  of  life, 
and  adjustment  to  a  more  highly  developed  use  of  psychic  pow- 
ers must  be  undertaken  by  the  Church  if  it  is  to  live.  The 
Emmanuel  plan  is  bound  to  be  adopted  on  all  sides,  and  we  are 
certain  to  hear  a  vast  amount  about  psychotherapy  in  the  near 
future. 

Arthur  R.  Gray. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


II. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  evidently  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  their  religio-medical  undertaking.  Their  sense 
of  its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  measure  of  success  that 
has  already  greeted  it.     In  a  year  or  so  it  has  helped  a  thou- 
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sand  or  more  sick  bodies  or  sick  souls  or  sick  body-souls  or  sick 
soul-bodies  to  semblance  of  health.  Its  specific  task  is  the  sci- 
entific application  of  religion  to  disease.  Religion  has  been  at 
work  in  this  direction  ever  since  the  first  prehistoric  fetish 
wrought  health  spells  as  well  as  spells  of  blight,  but  its  power 
was  not  psychological,  and  of  course  could  not  be  psycho- 
logically applied.  Nor  could  it  have  been  so  applied  at  any 
period  before  our  own,  when  there  is  much  talk  about  the  dis- 
covery of  ''the  subconscious  mind,"  and  its  susceptibility  to 
hypnotic  control  or  ** suggestion,"  together  with  the  wonderful 
go  of  a  certain  quack  cult  which  could  show  no  other  cause 
of  the  wind-like  rush  of  its  popularity  than  the  undeniable  cures 
it  noised  into  creed-proofs  as  it  went.  Hence  the  query 
whether  still  greater  things  might  not  be  done  if  a  true  religion 
with  a  true  psychology  should  claim  the  same  medicative  power. 
The  answer  was  the  Emmanuel  Church  experiment,  now  called 
the  Emmanuel  Church  Movement ;  for  the  authors  have  heard 
''the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tree- tops,"  and  believed  there  was 
tremendous  weather  ahead.    This  book  is  the  first  thunderclap. 

I  am  not  prophet  enough  to  say  that  the  thunder-shower  may 
not  grow  to  a  tempest,  though  even  then  it  would  only  blow  itself 
out  with  a  louder  blast;  but  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it,  any 
more  than  the  Eddyotic  gale  it  would  out-reverberate,  will  ever 
flood  this  dry  old  self-conscious  and  self-critical  world  of  ours 
with  the  waters  of  heaven.  Many  cloud-bursts  wash  over  bot- 
toms that  never  reach  hill-tops,  and  these  two  movements  have 
all  the  signs  of  swamp-freshets.  To  guage  them  rightly  we 
must  have  other  standards  than  those  of  the  newspaper,  which 
writes  chronicles  by  the  day  and  counts  a  year  an  epoch.  His- 
tory shakes  a  sieve  of  much  larger  holes,  through  which  news- 
papers themselves  will  sift  by  the  hundred  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  names;  and  fashions,  that  newspapers  were  sure 
had  come  to  stay,  will  drop  out  of  sight  as  things  of  a  moment; 
and  even  religions  that  look  like  boulders  will  disappear  as  dust. 
For  such  a  sieve  Eddyotic  success  has  not  yet  reached  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  Emmanuel  Church  Movement  is 
atomic. 

Greater  movements  of  the  same  or  a  better  kind  are  going  on 
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every  year  in  the  Roman  Church  without  winning  a  newspaper 
headline,  just  because  they  are  too  constant  and  common  to 
make  news.  Few  high-grade  saints  in  the  Roman  Calendar 
have  not  had  more  votaries  and  cured  more  maladies  than  Mama 
Eddy's  braggarts  will  ever  boast  for  her  Mamacy.  The  millions 
who  have  knelt  to  a  pretended  piece  of  the  Cross,  or  to  a  hand- 
ful of  dust  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  to  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves  and  its  rival  rags,  or  to  a  dead  bone  of  any  first-class 
martyr,  ought  to  shame  our  would-be  newspaper  historians  into 
some  decent  sense  of  historic  proportion  in  their  contemporary 
estimates. 

Have  the  authors  of  "Science  and  Health** — excuse  the  slip, 
I  mean  "Religion  and  Medicine** — never  heard  of  Ancona,  the 
city  named  by  its  enshrinement  of  a  stone  that  had  rebounded 
from  the  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  proper  relics  were  carried 
later  to  Uzali,  near  Hippo,  the  See  of  St.  Augustine;  and  how 
that  saint  lauded  their  marvelous  works?  "Stephen  triumphed, 
he  was  crowned,  long  time  his  body  lay  hid;  at  length  it  came 
forth,  it  enlightened  the  lands  —  so  many  miracles  did  it  effect; 
the  Dead,  because  not  dead  indeed,  made  the  dead  live."  Read 
the  two  books,  De  Miraculis  Stephanie  which  Augustus  quotes 
in  addition  to  his  personal  testimony,  and  tell  me  if  the  entire 
career  of  the  American  epidemic  of  hysteria  in  worship  of 
an  arch-Hysteriac,  has  one-tenth  of  the  power  of  one  particle 
of  the  dust  of  one  spurious  toe-joint  of  the  proto-martyr 
after  he  had  been  decomposed  for  four  hundred  years?  And 
if  you  wish  more  contemporaneous  or  newspaper  evidence,  get 
the  statistics  of  modern  Lourdes,  and  the  thousand  thousands  of 
worshipers,  who  in  every  town  of  Christendom  tell  the  marvels 
of  its  stagnant  water  drops. 

As  for  the  Emmanuel  Church  Movement,  which  has  screamed 
out  a  book  before  it  is  five  years  old  that  the  anxious  world  may 
learn  from  a  snake-strangling  infancy  what  Herculean  feats  are 
yet  to  come,  the  scream  is  too  loud  for  its  grip.  More  people 
went  in  a  month  to  be  bodily  blessed  by  the  "suggestions"  of 
a  half-faded  miraculous  picture  in  a  Redemptorist  Church  in 
St.  Louis  than  twice  five  years  of  Boston  are  likely  to  see  around 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  effort  to  scientificate  Eddyotic  success. 
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However,  science  is  science,  whether  it  moves  fast  or  slow, 
and  on  that  score  the  Protestant  Episcopal  spurt  must  be  tested ; 
first,  by  the  idea  of  psychology  which  it  would  apply  to  religion, 
and  second,  by  the  idea  of  religion  which  it  would  psychologize. 
And  my  reason  for  thinking  the  spurt  will  never  go  far  is  that 
its  psychology  has  a  wooden  leg,  and  its  religion  leads  to  a  bog. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  science  as  the  Emmanuel 
Church  Movement  teaches  under  the  name  of  psychology,  nor  do 
I  believe  in  any  science  of  psychology  whatever.  The  very  attempt 
at  it  is  a  foredoomed  absurdity.  The  Self  is  not  a  thing  or  event 
in  time  that  it  can  be  known  as  a  sucession  of  states  under 
time-laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Time  is  but  one  of  its  categories, 
.  and  next  to  space,  the  emptiest.  The  Self,  which  knows  a  time 
series,  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  series  the  whole  length  of  which 
exists  within  its  knowledge.  It  can  only  know  itself  as  the 
total  unity  of  all  its  categories  and  all  their  knowings.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  never  know  itself  as  unknown  or  subconscious. 

Consciousness  and  knowledge  are  one;  what  is  out  of  con- 
sciousness is  out  of  knowledge,  whether  it  be  sub  or  super;  and 
what  is  out  of  knowledge,  knowledge  has  no  right  to  talk  about, 
much  less  write  books  about.  The  talk  and  the  books  can  only 
exploit  the  ignorance  they  advertise  in  their  very  technique. 
Ignorance  cannot  tell  what  happens  in  the  dark;  nor  would  it 
try  were  it  not  so  utterly  ignorant  of  its  ignorance  as  to  imag- 
ine it  the  soul  of  a  science  whose  truths  grow  divine  in  propor- 
tion to  their  darkness.  Right-minded  science  explains  the  un- 
conscious by  the  conscious,  and  pronounces  it  the  unsciencing  of 
science  to  reverse  the  process,  and  put  the  lights  out  in  order 
to  see  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Darkness  it  hates  with  a  re- 
ligious hatred,  and  would  drive  away  as  the  Devil's  shadow. 
The  turn  is  bold  indeed,  not  to  say  impudent,  that  would  name 
the  shadow  God.  But  the  psychology  of  the  Emmanuel  Church 
Mo\'ement  dares  so  name  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  steps  by  which  that  psychology  leads 
the  soul  down  into  the  cellars  of  consciousness  as  if  it  were 
"climbing  up  the  golden  stairs:  ** 

"I  place  the  patient  in  a  comfortable  reclining  chair,  in- 
struct him  how  to  relax  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  neck,  his  head 
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and  body,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  nervous  tension  or  muscular 
effort.  Then  standing  behind  him  I  gently  stroke  his  forehead 
and  temples,  which  has  a  soothing  and  a  distracting  effect. 
Without  attempting  to  induce  sleep  I  inform  him  that  his  body 
is  resting  and  that  his  mind  too  will  rest  ....  I  then  tell 
him  that  all  nervousness  is  passing  from  him,  that  everything  is 
still  within  him,  that  his  heart  is  beating  quietly  and  regularly 
and  that  he  is  breathing  gently  and  slowly.  I  suggest  to  him 
that  he  is  entering  into  peace.  ...  I  personally  attach  a  relig- 
ious importance  to  this  state  of  the  mind.  When  our  minds  are 
in  a  state  of  peace  ....  I  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
enters  into  us,  and  a  power  not  our  own  takes  possession  of  us." 

Note  how  this  state  of  peace  is  brought  about  by  the  limpness 
of  the  patient's  mind.  He  is  to  relax  his  body.  He  is  not  to 
think  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  his  psychic  guide, 
even  repeating  the  guide's  words  as  his  own.  He  is  to  evacu- 
ate his  reason,  and  give  the  helm  of  his  personality  into  an- 
other's hands,  and  then,  when  his  reason  is  gone,  and  his  self- 
hood surrendered,  he  has  entered  into  the  subconscious  state 
which  is  called  "peace,"  the  peace  of  God,  whereby  God's 
power  works  its  cure.  The  man  nears  God  as  he  loses  his 
mind;  when  he  has  no  mind  of  his  own,  God  takes  the  place  of 
it,  and  hence  a  cure  which  is  entirely  beyond  his  conscious 
reach.  The  less  mind,  the  more  God.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  or  unreason  why  idiots  are  so  healthy.  Lean  wits  make 
fat  bodies.     Be  a  fool  and  you  have  already  begun  immortality. 

But  what  if  the  imaginary  health  be  the  displacement  of  one 
disease  by  another,  strengthening  the  body  by  weakening  the 
mind,  and  easing  pain  of  the  flesh  by  a  habitual  opium-habit  of 
spirit?  Pauperism  of  spirit  is  meaner  than  any  misery  it  re- 
lieves. The  Devil  can  work  by  suggestions  just  as  hypnotic  on 
like  surrenders  of  will,  to  cure  just  as  uncurable  ailments.  Tuck 
gives  many  instances  of  cures  by  mean  or  malign  emotions.  I  cite 
two:  The  rubbing  of  an  inveterate  wart  with  a  piece  of  stolen 
bacon — the  bacon  must  be  stolen— causes  the  warts  to  disappear 
as  the  bacon  rots.  The  pretence  of  an  immediate  autopsy 
scares  scirrhosis  of  the  liver  out  of  articulo  mortis  into  runaway 
life.     I  myself  heard  the  chief  physician  of  a  large  city  coach  a 
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class  of  medical  students  in  the  magnificent  therapy  of  deceit, 
and  tell  them  how  a  patient  of  his  had  pined  away  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  a  frog  had  grown  in  her  stomach  from  some  pollywog- 
gish  water  she  had  drunk;  and  how  no  poison  or  persuasion 
could  stop  croak  and  jump  until  the  stomach-pump  brought  up 
a  green-skinned  thing  which  he  had  ready  for  the  moment,  and 
set  right  under  her  satisfied  nose. 

Now  if  the  Emmanuel  Church  cures  belong  to  God  because 
done  in  the  soul's  dark,  these  tricks,  as  darkly  done,  together 
with  the  myriad  hypnotic  miracles  of  fraudulent  relics  may  be 
imputed  to  the  Devil ;  and  the  test  question  at  once  arises.  Which 
of  the  rivals  has  proved  the  more  darkly  efficacious,  and  whose 
clinic  should  be  advised  with  the  surer  confidence  of  dark  suc- 
cess ?  Between  them,  the  honors  are  presumptively  in  favor  of 
the  Devil.  For  darkness  is  his  favorite  realm,  not  God's.  God 
is  light  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  God  is  intelligence 
and  the  way  to  His  power  is  through  heavens  of  knowledge,  not 
down  in  the  pits  of  being.  The  universe  is  a  universe  of  con- 
sciousness, more  and  more  manifestly  divine  as  it  rises  towards 
that  perfect  consciousness  of  itself  which  is  God.  The  instinct 
of  the  animal  is  God's  felt  consciousness;  the  reason  of  the  man 
is  God's  known  consciousness;  and  the  difference  between  the 
conscious  and  so-called  subconscious  mind  is  precisely  the  dif- 
ference between  knowledge  and  vague  knowledge,  or  between 
reason  and  implicit  reason,  or  between  man  and  animal.  The 
so-called  subconscious  mind  is  simply  the  animal  mind  in  man, 
that  is,  man's  lowest,  meagerest  degree  of  manhood;  and  your 
method  of  hypnotic  or  semi-hypnotic  cures  simply  unmans  the 
man  to  animalize  him  into  health.  The  health  got  by  it  is  ani- 
mal, not  human,  surely  not  divine,  unless  you  animalize  God 
too  as  more  God-like  with  horns  and  tail  than  with  the  brow  of 
reason.  The  Christian  religion,  however,  worships  Him  as  the 
God-man,  not  the  God-beast,  though  the  beast  were  as  harmless 
as  a  dove  with  butterflies  for  angels. 

The  Emmanuel  Church  Movement  moves  the  wrong  way.  Wil- 
liam James  must  have  hoo-dooed  its  authors  before  they  set 
their  faces  in  the  animal  direction.  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
religion  a  cross  between  the  human  and  animal  minds.     It  was 
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down  there  in  the  hysterical  and  cataleptic  sinks  of  reason  that 
he  saw  the  sulphur-springs  of  divine  truth  bubbling  with  foul 
but  holy  gases.  Through  swoons  and  trances  the  telepathic  and 
clairvoyant  instincts  of  beaver  and  spider  and  migrant  fish 
played  up  into  prophetic  dreams  or  mediumistic  revelations. 
The  action  was  morbid,  but  diseases  often  intensified  powers  of 
health  to  praeternormal  exercises,  and  religion  was  just  such  a 
disease  of  reason,  superrational  because  subrational.  To  find 
its  God,  therefore,  you  must  not  fly  direct  towards  the  mind's 
sky,  but  wallow  in  its  puddles.  The  black  splashes  will  be  bap- 
tismal to  your  saner  fellows,  whose  sanity  makes  them  skep- 
tical. 

To  complete  such  psychological  training,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  the  authors  of  "Religion  and  Medicine"  to  take  Von 
Hartmann  for  their  philosopher  and  swear  by  his  doctrine  of  an 
Unconscious  Absolute,  or  God  as  the  Absolute  Fool  of  the  Uni- 
verse. And  this  they  have  subconsciously  done,  while  still  call- 
ing Him  Heavenly  Father  as  if  to  acknowledge  their  mental  he- 
redity. Better  than  their  psychology,  their  religion  still  weaves 
too  much  psychological  black  into  the  white  robe  of  its  ancient 
creeds,  not  to  look  suspiciously  gray.  You  can  detect  the  black 
threads  by  a  name  here  and  there,  and  the  shibboleth  of 
thoughts  that  run  through  entire  chapters.  Here,  for  illustra- 
tion, is  its  bede-roll:  Augustine,  Dominic,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Wickliffe,  Savanarola,  Martin  Luther,  Boehme,  Tauler,  Fox 
and  his  friends,  Wesley,  Schleiermacher,  Newman,  Keble, 
Fechner,  Hamack,  What  bathos,  to  blow  up  so  big  and  high- 
sailing  a  balloon  for  that  last  pin-hole  collapse!  Translated  into 
a  roll  of  musicians,  it  would  read:  Palestrina,  Bach,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  *Tat*'  Gilmore  and  "Blind  Tom."  In  both 
rolls  it  is  the  blindness  that  makes  the  climacteric  seer. 

And  if  Harnack's  canonization  does  not  convince  you  of  the 
agnostic  streak,  you  may  hear  something  like  a  college  yell  of 
demonstration  in  the  Harnackian  cry  "Back  to  Jesus!"  "Back 
to  Jesus"  means  the  same  in  religion  that  "Back  to  Kant" 
means  in  philosophy,  and  "Back  to  Nature"  means  in  anarchis- 
tic individualism.     "Back  to  Jesus?"     Whereto?     Has  Jesus 
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been  away  for  eighteen  centuries  that  you  must  go  back  to  their 
beginning  to  meet  him  ?  Was  he  not  in  all  those  saints  from 
Augustine  to  Keble,  who  believed  Him  a  present  Christ?  And 
if  present  to  them  was  it  in  brief  visits  between  long  absences 
that  left  dearths  of  His  Spirit  in  the  world?  Did  His  Church, 
the  body  of  His  Spirit,  die  when  He  left  the  earth,  that  Christ- 
endom since  then  has  resembled  His  bier  more  than  His  throne, 
while  holy  men  bent  their  heads  over  it  as  His  mourners  rather 
than  His  witnesses?  And  was  it  reserved  for  our  late  day  and 
Hamack  to  discover  Him  as  He  really  was  during  the  three 
years  of  genuine  ministry  that  inaugurated  t6e  eighteen  centu- 
ries of  corruption  ? 

It  must  be  so  if  Hamack's  claim  is  allowed.  For  no  previous 
backward  hunt  ever  came  upon  the  exact  Jesus  that  Harnack 
dug  from  under  the  rubbish  of  the  Four  Gospels,  where  lay  a 
fifth,  namely,  the  Gospel  according  to  Harnack.  Though, 
strange  to  say,  the  Jesus  of  that  Fifth  Gospel  acted  out  Har- 
nack's  anti-ecclesiastical  role  to  such  perfection  that  he  might 
have  been  called  Jesus  the  Harnack  instead  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

But  now  that  this  great  historic  fact  is  established  there  is  no 
need  to  travel  so  far  back  for  our  Hamack-Jesus.  He  is  not  in 
Jerusalem,  but  in  Berlin,  henceforth  the  Holy  City  of  all  crab 
Christians.  Be  your  cry  then  "Back  to  Harnack,"  that  intel- 
ligent Churchmen  may  understand  how  little  of  the  Church's 
Christ  you  want  in  the  dwarf  of  your  backward  clamor.  The  old 
cry  no  longer  deceives  them.  When  they  hear  it  their  answer 
echoes  the  refrain  of  the  coon  song,  "Go  way  back  and  sit 
dawn''  Sit  down  until  you  learn  how  to  think  upwards.  You 
need  philosophy  more  than  psychology  in  your  religion,  a 
reason  for  your  faith,  the  reason  of  your  faith,  the  God  of 
Reason  for  the  man  of  reason,  in  a  rational  God-manhood  which 
man's  reason  can  forever  adore  without  agnostic  dodges  towards 
the  secular  idols  that  take  its  place  in  Churches  that  worship 
The  Real  Absence. 

Robert  A.  Holland. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


ELLISON  CAPERS 

From  time  to  time,  at  long  intervals,  there  have  appeared  in 
this  Review  notices  of  notable  individuals  who  have  passed  from 
the  stage  of  our  common  life.  They  have  been  men  charac- 
teristic of  a  section,  but  not  only  so, — men  too  of  a  larger, 
national  or  universal  type,  whom  all  se6lions  have  been  glad  to 
unite  with  us  in  honoring.  The  local  coloring,  the  distin^Hve 
trait,  never  spoils  the  pi<5hire  where  there  is  the  common  atmos- 
phere and  the  all-embracing  sky.  So  it  was  with  such  men 
as  Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina,  and  Thomas  U.  Dudley 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  and  so  it  is  with  Ellison  Capers  of 
South  Carolina.  We  prefix  no  titles,  however  honorable,  for  it 
is  the  men,  in  whatever  position,  whom  we  would  commemorate, 
and  not  offices  or  honours.  Modestly  and  very  distin6lively  a 
South  Carolinian,  Bishop  Capers,  by  virtue  of  his  position  in  a 
national  Church,  was  brought  into  relation  with  prominent 
representatives  of  every  portion  of  our  common  country,  and 
won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  all.  The  tributes  that  have 
poured  in  from  all  direftions  have  been  no  less  warm  from  North 
and  West  than  from  the  universal  South  where  he  was  naturally 
best  known.  The  produ6l  of  the  most  local  conditions  and  the 
most  concentrative  times  and  circumstances,  his  heart  naturally 
and  easily  expanded  to  the  widest  sympathies ;  and  sympathy, 
deep,  true,  and  inexhaustible,  became  his  distindlive  and  charac- 
teristic trait 

What  Ellison  Capers  owed  to  heredity  was,  in  part  at  least, 
patent  to  the  world.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  Bishop  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
eloquent  representatives  of  the  heroic  type  of  Methodists  in  the 
heroic  days  of  Methodism.  Himself,  in  later  times  and  under 
other  conditions,  the  no  less  honored  Bishop  of  another  Chris- 
tian communion,  he  never  lost  his  inherited  sympathies  or  sim- 
plicities. If  times  and  conditions  had  remained  identical,  he 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  eloquent  and  efficient  than 
he  was, — in  his  father's  style  of  popular  eloquence;  for  it  was 
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all  in  him  and  was  more  native  to  him.  Native  eloquence, 
indeed,  out  of  natural  simplicities  and  sympathies,  was  his 
patrimony  and  his  God-given  endowment  We  might  be  tempted 
to  feel  that  he  was  never  allowed  to  become  all  his  natural  and 
proper  self,  under  the  discipline  and  restraints  of  a  more  cultured 
type  of  religion  and  ministry.  But  what  he  brought  with  him 
into  that  was  not  lost,  and  what  he  found  in  it,  for  himself  and 
his  life-work,  was  no  real  detriment  to  either.  More  and  freer 
mingling  of  different  types  would  be  no  small  gain  to  our  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity  fails  of  true  catholicity  in  the  proportion  in 
which  there  is  less  or  no  room  for  the  coexistence  and  mingling 
of  differences  in  one  communion  and  fellowship. 

Ellison  Capers  was  entered  as  a  cadet  in  the  Military 
Academy  of  his  native  State  in  the  year  1854,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Four  years  later  he  was  graduated,  without  dis- 
tinction. That  is  to  say,  without  distinction  won  by  books,  or 
measured  by  class  standing ;  but  very  far  even  then  from  without 
distinction  of  another  and  an  abiding  sort,  which  was  to  be  in- 
creasingly his  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Intelligence  does  not  all, 
as  we  know,  come  through  books.  Ellison  Capers  was  consti- 
tutionally not  a  student  of  books,  but  he  possessed,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  quick  eye,  the  ready  perceptions,  the  open 
mind  and  heart  which  do  in  other  ways  the  work  of  books. 
Above  all,  he  was  gifted  with  the  most  simple,  natural,  and 
charming  social  nature,  disposition,  and  manner.  Speech, 
language,  oratory  came  to  him  as  song  to  the  bird.  Self-con- 
sciousness, affeClation,  vanity,  pretension  or  insincerity  of  any 
kind  he  was  by  nature  incapable  of  These  qualities  and  quali- 
fications gave  him  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  social  functions 
and  life  of  the  institution  from  which  he  was  graduated  a 
standing  and  charaCler  which  were  even  then  an  earnest  of  what 
he  was  to  do  and  be  in  after  days. 

For  a  year  or  two  he  remained  as  instruftor  in  the  Military 
Academy,  but  his  training  there  during  half  a  dozen  years  was 
just  in  time  to  prepare  him  for  severer  duties  and  a  more  trying 
part  in  the  life  and  destiny  of  his  native  State.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War  his  health  was  delicate  and  his  lungs  were 
seriously  affeCled.     Against   all   medical  advice  he  enlisted  at 
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once  and  was  commissioned  Major  in  the  State  troops.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  war  was  on^  he  took  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  successively  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Colonel  After  gallant  and  distinguished  service  in  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 

Any  one  who  had  known  Ellison  Capers  would  not  need  to 
be  told  what  sort  of  soldier  he  made.  He  could  not  fail  to  be 
the  idol  and  inspiration  of  his  men ;  he  could  not  be  other  than 
bright  and  cheerful  in  privation,  patient  and  hopeful  in  disaster, 
gallant  and  heroic  in  action.  Human  and  democratic  in  feelings 
and  sympathies,  he  was  at  the  same  time  elevated  and  dignified 
in  spirit,  appearance,  and  bearing.  A  superior  in  command  said 
of  him,  that  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  known  a  man  who  could 
so  make  his  subordinates  feel  that  he  was  as  one  with  them, 
without  the  slightest  loss  of  dignity  to  himself  or  his  rank.  He 
was  several  times  severely  wounded,  and  was  so  prevented  at 
the  last  from  actually  exercising  the  high  command  which  he 
had  earned  at  so  youthful  an  age. 

Returning  from  the  war,  at  its  close,  with  his  honorable  wounds 
still  unhealed,  among  many  others  of  his  kind  there  was  none 
who  stood  higher  in  the  mind  or  in  the  eye  of  his  State  than 
General  Ellison  Capers, — none  at  least  among  the  younger  men, 
with  whom  lay  the  direftion  and  destinies  of  the  future.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  written  of  him  :  "So  many  times  on  account  of 
his  graceful  oratory  has  he  been  called  upon  to  address  his 
fellow  citizens,  especially  upon  Confederate  occasions,  that  he 
might  fitly  be  considered  to  have  earned  the  title  of  Orator 
Laureate  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which  it  has  been  so  beautifully 
said  in  poetry's  phrase  — 

"  No  nation  rose  so  white  and  fair. 
None  fell  so  pure  of  crime." 

But  it  was  not  alone  General  Capers'  graceful  oratory  that 
made  him  thenceforth,  what  he  has  been  so  often  called,  "the 
best-beloved  man  in  his  State."  It  was  a  combination  of  many 
deeper  gp'aces  and  more  attradHve  and  controlling  qualities,  some 
only  of  which  were  simplicity,  purity,  modesty,  unselfishness, 
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faithfulness,  spiritual  elevation,  personal  charm.  There  was  no 
man  in  whom  the  whole  law  was  more  truly  fulfilled  in  the  one 
word  Love.  Sympathy,  service,  sacrifice  were  the  air  he 
breathed  and  the  life  he  lived. 

In  the  first  reorganization  of  the  State,  General  Capers  was 
made  Secretar}'  of  State,  and  so  served  for  two  years.  But  the 
deep  waters  through  which  he  and  his  people  had  passed  had 
quickened  within  him  the  germ  of  another  life-purpose.  There 
were  more  of  us  than  he  who  will  be  pardoned  for  having  felt 
just  at  that  time  that  we  had  here  no  abiding  city,  or  country, 
and  were  the  more  moved  to  seek  one  elsewhere  to  come.  So 
the  ministry  to  his  stricken  people,  to  which  a  life  such  as  his 
could  not  but,  at  such  a  time,  consecrate  and  devote  itself, 
naturally  sought  the  most  sacred  channels  of  the  Church.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  when  he  notified  his  old  friend  Governor 
John  L.  Orr,  the  most  sagacious  of  our  old-time  politicians,  of 
his  determination  to  resign  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
order  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  the  reply  was,  **You 
will  be  a  fool  to  do  it  A  man  with  your  war  record,  your 
personal  magnetism  and  genial  manners  can  command  anything 
from  the  people  that  they  have  to  give.  You  can  be  Governor, 
Senator,  or  anything  you  want.  You  will  be  a  fool  to  give  up 
all  this  to  become  a  preacher.*' 

It  was  a  greater  sacrifice  than  Governor  Orr  knew  that  General 
Capers  was  making.  It  would  have  cost  him  nothing  to  have 
lived  upon  his  popularity  and  his  natural  genius  for  public  life. 
No  one  could  feel  more  than  he  did  his  disqualification  and 
want  of  preparation  for  the  other  life  he  was  choosing.  On 
bearing  of  his  purpose  the  large  and  influential  Church  of 
Greenville,  S.C.,  invited  him  to  become  its  Reftor.  He  was  no 
clergyman,  he  had  never  studied  theology  for  a  day,  he  had 
never  been  and  had  none  of  the  habits  of  a  student ;  four  years 
of  aftive  service  in  war  lay  between  him  and  anything  he  had 
ever  studied  at  all.  He  was  conscious  of  no  qualification  but 
the  spirit  in  him  of  love,  service,  and  sacrifice.  On  this  he 
accepted  the  call.  It  might  have  been  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  the  fool  stepping  in  where  angels  might  fear  to  tread  ;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best,  knew  that  it  was  not  in  ignorance  or 
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presumption,  but  in  the  veriest  humility,  self-renunciation,  and 
simplicity  of  faith  that  General  Capers  entered  upon  his  divine 
calling.  He  became  Reftor  of  Christ  Church,  Greenville,  upon 
a  salary  of  ^600,  about  one  tenth  of  what  he  had  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  salary  and  fees  of  his  civil  office.  For  twenty 
years,  mostly  of  political  unsettlement  and  distress  and  of 
economic  privation  and  poverty,  he  served  his  church  and 
community  with  devoted  and  self-denying  faithfulness  and  love. 
Then  he  was  called  to  the  larger  centre  of  the  State  Capital,  and 
was  Reftor  of  Trinity  Church,  Columbia,  until  called  to  go  up 
yet  higher  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church's  ministry. 

In  all  this  time,  much  of  it  of  humble  service  and  comparative 
obscurity,  he  was  ever  more  and  more  than  only  the  Reverend 
Ellison  Capers.  He  was  always,  first  of  all,  himself — the  simple, 
true,  pure,  modest,  unselfish,  high,  loving  and  lovable  self  he 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  only  chastened,  refined,  and  en- 
nobled. He  was  still  in  the  heart  of  the  people  General  Capers, 
hero  and  orator  of  the  Confederacy.  Above  all,  he  was  more 
and  more  becoming,  and  unknowingly  fitting  and  preparing 
himself  to  become,  the  First  Citizen,  the  most  honored  as  well 
as  most  beloved  man,  of  his  State. 

In  July,  1893,  the  then  Dr.  Capers  was  consecrated  Bishop  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  That 
position  did  not,  of  course,  in  itself  constitute  him  First  Citizen, 
but  by  giving  him  a  jurisdiftion  coterminous  with  the  State,  it 
enabled  him  to  come  to  that  which  was  his  own  by  many  other 
titles.  Least  of  all  was  he  ever  to  arrogate  to  himself  any  such 
honor  or  place  in  the  mind  or  heart  of  his  people.  It  was  the 
more  truly  his  because  won  by  the  only  method  which  confers 
divine  right  to  it,  by  being  not  lord  over  all  but  servant  of  all 
He  was  deeply  touched  and  gratified  by  the  universal  respedl 
and  afre6lion  shown  him ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
himself  who  was  the  groupd  and  cause  of  it. 

It  was  a  surprise  which  his  modesty  had  great  hesitation  in 
accepting,  when  in  the  summer  of  1905  Bishop  Capers  was 
unanimously  elefted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee — to  succeed  Bishop 
Dudley.     He  held  that  position  until  his  death — fully  sustaining 
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its  dignity  and  more  than  ever  impressing  his  personality  upon 
those  who  came  under  its  influence  in  the  new  and  high  relation. 

The  fa£l  is  that  Bishop  Capers  felt  deficiencies  in  scholarship 
and  learning.  His  unconsciousness  of  the  fa£l  that  these  wants 
were  amply  compensated  by  other  and  rarer  gifts  and  powers, 
made  him,  or  cooperated  with  nature  in  making  him,  singularly 
modest  and  unpretending  among  his  peers.  But  they  did  not 
impair  his  efficiency  or  diminish  his  influence.  His  office  of 
Bishop  not  only  gave  him  a  universal  and  commanding  position 
in  his  own  State  with  opportunity  to  make  himself  known  and 
felt,  but  it  brought  him  into  official  relations  and  at  least 
triennial  personal  contafl  with  representatives  like  himself  of 
every  other  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  as  it  is 
necessary  to  refrain  from  quoting  from  the  many  tributes  that 
have  come  from  every  quarter  alike  to  his  solid  worth  and  his 
personal  charm.  One  extrafl  must  suffice  as  a  sample  of  all : 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  speaks  of  **the  sweet  and  gracious 
influence  of  that  rare  personality  which  was  incarnated  in  the 
late  Bishop  of  South  Carolina!"  "In  Bishop  Capers'  case,"  he 
continues,  ''it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  touched 
life  at  any  point  without  drawing  from  it  something  which  had 
made  his  own  charafler,  and  his  high  ministry,  of  greater  beauty, 
dignity,  self-sacrifice,  and  gracious  comprehension.  Those  of  us 
who  are  Northern  men  and  women  felt  this  perhaps  most  keenly 
in  conne^on  with  his  relation  to  that  wider  life  which  is  the  life 
of  the  Republic  as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  family,  or 
the  Church,  or  even  the  State.  Bishop  Capers  was  a  bom 
statesman.  He  had  a  genius  for  seeing  the  other  side  of  things — 
the  poUtical  problems,  the  moral  emergencies,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  tasks  than  his  own ;  and  in  the  House  of  Bishops 
illustrated  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  fine  serenity  of  temper,  and  a 
most  gracious  and  winning  spirit  which  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him.  The  beautiful  quality  in  his  speech,  in  his  every  afl, 
in  his  relations  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  which  made 
one  sensible  at  once  that  he  was  truly  human  in  his  sympathies  and 
as  divine  in  his  standards,  will  always  live  as  a  gracious  and 
benignant  inspiration." 

William  Porcher  DuBose. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CZAR* 

There  are  Russians — readionaries  and  moujiks — who  see  in 
the  Czar  the  infallible  representative,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
All-Wisdom  and  All-Virtue.  There  are  fanatic  revolutionists 
who  trace  his  authority  to  a  very  different  source.  Russians  are 
not  lacking,  however,  who  are  able  to  keep  control  of  their 
heads  and  hearts  in  the  midst  of  the  seething  cauldron  of  hates 
and  enthusiasms,  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  tell  things  as  they 
see  them.  One  of  these  is  the  author  of  the  volume  "The  Czar 
and  the  Revolution"  (which  has  recently  appeared  in  German), 
Mereschkowskij,  whom  th^  German  weekly,  Die  Zukunft^  rather 
quaintly  terms  the  "strongest  culture-psychologist  of  New 
Russia." 

Russia  is  alone  among  important  contemporary  nations  in  the 
retention  of  the  theocratic  form  of  government  in  its  primitive 
simplicity — God  governing  through  an  earthly  representative 
who  is  at  the  same  time  king  and  priest  The  Pope  of  the 
Occident  long  ago  lost  all  the  temporal  power  he  ever  possessed. 
The  Pope  of  the  Slavonic  Orient  holds  the  keys  both  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  and  in  this  two-fold  authority  lies  a  source  of  his 
strength — and  of  his  weakness.  Nicholas  and  the  Greek  Church 
must  stand  or  fall  together,  because  Nicholas  is  the  Greek  Church. 
He  can  repeat  the  arrogant  epigram  of  Louis  XIV,  and  give  it 
a  compound  subjeft :  L  Etat  et  /*  Eglise. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  and 
the  corrupt  clei^  below  him  are  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
the  Czar  and  all  his  measures.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Slavophiles 
are  seeking  to  free  the  Russian  people  from  the  yoke  of 
temporal  absolutism  by  breaking  forever  with  the  Greek  Church. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  "Westerners,"  who  look  for  salvation  to  the 
measures  of  Western  Europe,  and  who  see  the  Russia  to-day 
where  France  was  before  1789,  are  ready  to  force  her  to  the 
step  France  has  just  taken — to  separate  Church  and  State  com- 

*  J9^  Zar  unddU  Revolution.    R.  Riper  &  Co.,  Munich. 
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pletely.  The  reformer  in  any  country  is  likely  to  be  something 
of  a  heretic ;  the  Russian  reformer  is  almost  inevitably  so. 

It  is  the  double  relation  of  the  Czar  to  his  people  that  renders 
it  possible  for  him  to  promise  reforms  and  withhold  them  without 
having  broken  his  royal  word.  It  is  true  that  his  recent  as- 
sumptions of  authority  have  flatly  contradi6led  not  merely  his 
coronation  oath,  but  very  definitely-made  later  concessions, 
notably  the  edift  of  December,  1904.  These  concessions, 
however,  were  made  by  the  temporal  sovereign,  and  the 
spiritual  ruler  has  never  abated  one  whit  of  his  authority. 
Constitutional  absolutism,  autocratic  constitution;  the  Czar  is 
and  remains  an  irresponsible  despot,  or  he  ceases  to  be  Czar. 

And  who  is  this  mighty  and  dreadful  tyrant  who  affe£ls  to 
bold  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  hundred  million  people  at  his 
disposal  as  completely  as  a  South  Sea  Island  chief  of  a  few 
hundred?  ''The  Czar  is  a  good,  uncertain  sort  of  man;  he  has 
no  strength  of  will,  and  is  absolutely  unable  to  contradifl  anyone 
who  holds  an  opinion  different  from  his.'*  The  most  ambitious 
and  difficult  position  in  the  civilized  world  held  by  an  amiable 
weakling !  The  softness  of  his  nature  does  not  in  any  degree 
weaken  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling;  and  we  have 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example  possible  of  the  world-old 
tragedy  that  results  from  the  conflict  of  temperament  and 
convi^on. 

He  is  genuinely  anxious  to  help  Russia  and  to  help  every 
Russian.  He  is  willing  to  agree  to  any  and  every  genuine  re- 
form, provided  only — and  there  be  those  who  maintain  that  this 
proviso  is  a  prohibition  —  his  power  be  not  lessened.  The 
anecdote  is  current  in  St  Petersburg  that  he  has  declared  him- 
self favorable  to  a  constitution,  if  one  can  be  framed  which 
leaves  him  absolute  autocrat  I 

His  private  life  is  beyond  criticism.  He  is  a  kind  father  and 
a  loving  husband  There  is  something  very  charming  in  the 
unaffeAed  friendliness  of  his  manner.  Before  the  terrible  Japa- 
nese War  let  loose  the  hell-hounds  without  and  set  the  different 
elements  of  the  nation  to  tearing  each  other  within,  he  lived  for 
his  family  alone,  dispatching  necessary  business  in  the  forenoon 
with  the  conscientiousness  of  a  nervous  man,  and  walking,  play- 
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ing  and  chatting  with  his  wife,  children  and  friends  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  day.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  would  have  been 
happy,  loved  and  useful ;  as  Czar  he  is  the  instrument  of  infinite 
misery,  to  himself  and  to  Russia. 

As  befits  the  Head  of  a  great  Church,  he  is  profoundly  pious 
and  unswervingly  orthodox.  His  piety  shows  itself  occasionally 
in  forms  that  seem  to  the  skeptical  Occidental  almost  incredible — 
in  forms  of  abjeft  superstition.  His  earlier  children  were 
daughters,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  journey  to  the  tomb  of  the 
lately  canonized  Saint  Seraphin  of  Sarow  that  a  son  was  bom  to 
him.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  birth  was  due  to  his  pious 
pilgrimage,  and  this  event  has  drawn  him  closer  than  ever  to  the 
Church.  He  believes  unquestioningly  in  the  information  furnished 
him  by  fortune  tellers  and  dealers  in  the  black  arts,  and  various 
disreputable  individuals  of  this  persuasion  find  free  entrance  to 
the  palace  back  stairs.  The  Secretary,  Bezobrazow,  a  mystic  who 
rose  from  an  unimportant  military  position,  and  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  owes  his  influence 
over  the  weak  monarch  principally  to  his  religious  enthusiasm. 

Nicholas  is  frequently  called  false  and  double-tongued,  and  an 
official  high  in  authority  has  denominated  him  a  "Sly  Byzantine." 
Such  a  reading  of  his  charafter  is  utterly  mistaken.  He  is  not 
two-faced ;  he  has  no  face  at  all.  He  takes  his  color  from  his 
surroundings,  like  a  chameleon ;  and  separated  from  his  advisers 
he  would  have  no  doftrine  but  the  rather  vague  one,  when  it  is 
not  given  praftical  application,  "The  King  can  do  no  wrong." 

The  attempt  to  unite  in  one  person  Paul  and  Caesar,  Henry 
and  Hildebrand,  in  these  days  of  cosmopolitan  civilization,  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  completely  successful ;  and  were  his  crown 
not  in  danger,  Nicholas  the  Emperor  would  perhaps  not  be  so 
ostentatiously  Nicholas  the  religious  zealot  But  a  common 
danger  has  brought  union.  Absolutism  and  Orthodoxy,  says 
Mereschkowskij,  cannot  stand  one  without  the  other;  and  his 
pifture  of  existing  conditions  is  so  gloomy  that  well-wishers  of 
Russia  would  scarcely  desire  that  either  stand. 

R.  T.  House. 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 
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SOME  WORKS  IN  FICTION 
Growth.    By  Graham  Travcrs.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

"In  these  later  days,  when  novelists  compass  sea  and  land  in 
search  of  matter  wherewith  to  tempt  the  jaded  appetite  of  the 
reader,  when  they  annihilate  space  and  time,  throw  up  the 
curtain  of  the  invisible,  and,  like  Joshua  of  old,  bid  the  very  sun 
to  stand  still,  how  can  I  hope  that  my  tiny  microcosm  will  arrest 
attention  for  a  moment?  And  yet,  if  it  be  a  microcosm  indeed, 
the  element  of  romance  cannot  be  wanting,  and  a  reader  here 
and  there  will  understand  that  for  no  daring  navigator  of  old 
did  the  pulse  of  life  beat  quicker  than  it  did  in  these  days  for 
poor  young  Dugald  Dalgleish.  What  if  he  lived  high  up  on  a 
dingy  stair?  Were  not  magic  doors  opening  in  every  direction? 
Were  not  the  hidden  places  rich  with  buried  treasures?"  So, 
Graham  Travers  (Margaret  Todd,  M.D.)  begins  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  her  novel  ''Growth.'*  And,  indeed,  she  is  right  in 
thinking  that  a  reader  here  and  there  will  understand — but 
unfortunately,  it  will  only  be  a  'reader  here  and  there,*  for  her 
novel  is  entirely  too  good  to  be  popular. 

Dugald  Dalgleish,  a  divinity  student  in  Edinburgh,  is  seen 
a^^nst  the  background  of  a  Nonconformist  Chapel,  with  its 
pastor  and  deacons,  its  rig^id  discipline  and  its  Scotch  simplicity, 
and  a  University  Debating  Society,  with  its  discussions  on  heresy, 
in  which  the  living  Newman  and  Martineau  are  denounced,  and 
the  dead  Luther  and  Cromwell  accepted  as  yesterday's  fafls. 
This  may  sound  unpromising  as  material  for  a  novel,  but  the 
charaflers  that  crowd  the  Chapel  and  harangue  the  De- 
bating Society  are  alive — they  are  convincingly  real — and 
through  them,  all  the  strength  and  sweetne&s  c^l  the  weakness 
and  unloveliness  of  the  Nonconformist  position  is  developed. 
The  book  might  have  stopped  there  and  been  sufficient — but 
the  reader  is  taken  to  Rome — and  we  see  the  Scarlet  Woman 
with  Nonconformist  eyes — we  know  her  errors  and  look  on  a 
tonsure  as  the  sign  of  the  DeviL     We  meet  unworthy  priests,  a 
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few  ripe  scholars ;  we  hear  ms^ificent  Easter  Services  and  play 
with  the  children  round  the  toe  of  St  Peter.  We  see  something 
of  the  Church  from  the  inside — its  historic  continuity  b^[ins  to 
make  its  appeal — pious  evangelical  associations  begin  to  fidl 
away  in  the  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  Rome ;  and  finally  the 
Mother  Church  is  revealed,  with  her  boundless  reserves  of 
strength  in  the  unassailable  logic  of  her  position.  One  of  the 
most  promising  of  our  Nonconformist  divinity  students  becomes 
a  second  Newman  and  goes  utterly  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  for  a  while  the  suspicion  g^ows  in  the  reader's  mind  that  he 
has  been  skillfully  led  into  a  partisan  exposition ;  but  we  go 
back  to  Edinburgh,  carrying  a  new  atmosphere  and  our  Non- 
conformist friends  develop  an  unsuspefled  strength.  We  see 
them  living  simply  in  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Presences — and 
in  the  place  of  a  form  of  words  for  worship,  invoking  Archangels, 
Apostles,  Virgin;  we  find  them  minting  thoughts  fresh  from 
the  fire  of  their  own  hearts — men  from  whom  speech  does  not 
come  glibly — and  we  cannot  feel  that  it  is  any  less  effedive. 

Dugald  Dalgleish  becomes  a  Nonconformist  minister  and  his 
best  friend  becomes  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  plea 
is  for  both  Churches,  but  one  is  not  allowed  to  fell  into  a 
negative  attitude  between  them.  There  is  no  ailment  pro  and 
con  in  the  book ;  these  relig^ious  questions  are  its  very  atmos- 
phere. The  story  would  still  be  interesting,  however,  if  the 
question  involved  were  merely  whether  one  should  turn  in 
prayer  toward  the  Kaaba  or  should  strive  for  an  ultimate  Nir- 
vana, but  to  the  'reader  here  and  there'  the  interest  in  the 
workings  of  the  'microcosm'  is  greatly  heightened  by  having 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  two  Churches  so  masterfully 
arrayed. 

There  are  enough  good  chara<5lers,  and  there  is  enough  plot 
to  furnish  material  for  half  a  dozen  novels  of  ordinary  output 
The  women  are  particularly  interesting — Dugald's  sister,  a 
Scotch  Type  of  bucolic  simplicity;  the  deacon's  daughter,  a 
dutiful  but  giddy  girl  restrained  by  Puritan  discipline ;  a  widow 
of  volatile  temperament,  amusingly  inconsistent  and  charmingly 
selfish,  abasing  herself  with  luxurious  servility  to  the  imperious 
austerity  of  the  Roman   Church;  an   afbess  fresh  from   her 
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London  triumphs,  an  outcast  among  the  Nonconformist,  yet 
turning  the  heads  of  the  elder  deacons  as  well  as  playing  havoc 
with  the  younger  divines ;  and  last  the  most  complex  chara6ler 
of  all — a  woman  living  in  voluntary  poverty  in  order  to  do  her 
part  in  the  common  work  of  brotherhood,  apart  from  all 
Churches,  but  touching  many  lives  for  their  good,  and  too 
much  a  student  of  science  to  be  able  to  conform  to  the  creed 
of  any  Church,  and  yet  the  truest  Christian  character  in  the 
book. 

Thb  He]:j*icatb.    By  May  Sinclair.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

In  "The  Helpmate,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Majendie  have  just 
been  married  when  the  book  opens,  and  on  the  third  day  of 
their  union,  Mrs.  Majendie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  her  drowsy  husband,  "Who 
is  Lady  Cayley?**  On  receiving  no  satisfa6lory  reply,  "she  rose 
slipped  from  the  bed  and  went  to  a  chair  that  stood  by  the  open 
window. 

•Anne,'  said  her  husband,  'what  are  you  doing  out  there?* 

Anne  made  no  answer. 

'Come  back  to  bed ;  you'll  catch  cold.' 

He  waited. 

'How  long  are  you  going  to  sit  there  in  that  draught?' 

She  sat  on,  upright,  immovable,  in  her  night  gown,  racked  by 
the  keen  air  of  the  dawn."  And  the  wise  reader  would  do  well 
to  leave  her  sitting  there  for  it  is  nine  years  later  and  on  the  last 
page  of  the  book  before  she  gets  back  into  that  bed. 

The  whole  story  is  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  marriage  re- 
lations between  a  husband  and  wife.  When  one  advances  the 
other  retreats,  when  one  is  up  the  other  is  down  —  and  it  is 
rather  cleverly  done ;  but  the  skill  is  of  the  kind  that  delights 
in  engraving  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  a  dime — which  is  a  misuse 
of  both  the  dime  and  the  prayer.  So  it  is  unfair  to  make  a 
novel  out  of  an  abnormal  situation,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the 
marriage  state  to  have  this  particular  study  set  forth ;  for  it  is  in 
no  sense  typical  and  could  not  help  anyone,  even  if  people 
could   get  themselves  into   any  such  position.     It   is   easy  to 
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imagine,  however,  that  many  people  will  read  the  book  and  like 
it,  for  the  author's  ability  to  depift  her  charadeis  is  not  to  be 
questioned ;  she  even  makes  the  situations  interesting  when  all 
hope  of  making  them  convincing  is  lost  There  are  veiy  few 
chara6lers — and  indeed,  Mrs.  Majendie's  conscience  is  so  laige 
and  overwhelming  that  there  is  little  room  for  anything  else  when 
it  is  around ;  full  justice  is  done  to  the  few  chara6lers»  however, 
for  they  are  well  drawn,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
the  analysis  of  the  wife's  conscience.  Due  to  the  vagaries  of 
this  conscience,  Mrs.  Majendie  breaks  all  of  her  marriage  vows 
but  one,  and  her  husband  breaks  the  one  vow  which  his  wife 
keeps.  This  results  in  his  maintaining  another  establishment, 
and  if  one  were  not  sure  of  the  conventions  one  might  well  ask 
which  of  the  two  women  the  author  had  in  mind  as  the  "Help- 
mate ;"  nothing  so  interesting  as  that,  however,  is  in  the  author's 
purpose  and  Majendie  finally  wins  his  wife's  affediions,  long  after 
she  has  forfeited  all  of  the  reader's  sympathies  and  the  book 
closes  with  a  reconciliation  which  is  complete,  though  one  is  in- 
clined to  be  skeptical  as  to  its  permanence. 


The  Dance  of  Love.    By  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop.    New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company. 

This  is  a  curious  story  of  a  giddy  romantic  youth  in  Mediaeval 
times  (with  very  modem  atmosphere)  who  leaves  his  beloved 
mother  under  sad  circumstances  in  "quest  of  love" — to  find 
the  woman  of  his  fate,  who  will  have  "the  key  of  his  life  hung 
to  a  chain  around  her  neck."  He  could  have  for  the  asking, 
the  lovely  Alice,  whom  he  has  known  all  his  life,  who  has  riches 
and  beauty — "cheeks  like  milk  and  apple  blossoms;  straight 
as  a  tree,  fresh  as  a  leaf,"  etc.,  but  he  calls  her  dull,  not  stimu- 
lating. He  must  needs  see  the  world  for  himself,  and  find  the 
soul-fiUing  woman — he  must  carve  his  fortunes  by  sword  and 
buckler;  he  must  shield  the  weak,  fight  for  the  right  So 
turning  his  back  upon  his  mother,  his  home  and  the  "cool,  calm 
Alice"  he  begins  his  quest  of  love,  and  the  story  bewilders  one 
in  the  mazes  of  the  Yolandes — Phillipas,  Annes,  Mayots  and 
Madonnas  who  all  fail  in  turn  to  satisfy  his  quixotic  soul,  until 
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at  last,  after  five  years  wanderings,  having  found  the  wide  world 
stimulating  but  not  satisfying,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  he 
sensibly  but  tamely  returns  to  his  native  heath  and  finds  the 
handsome  Alice  still  waiting  for  him,  and  gladly  he  realizes  that 
after  all  she  is  the  woman  who  has  "the  golden  key  of  his  life,** 
and  that  she  alone  can  fill  "his  every  day's  most  quiet  needs,*'  so 
like  a  modem  man  he  settled  down  to  comfort 

The  Flight  to  Eden.    By  Harrison  Rhodes.    New  York:    Henry  Holt 
&  Company. 

This  is  a  disagreeable  story,  but  interesting  and  fairly  well 
told.  It  is  always  helpful  and  uplifting  to  know  that  a  man  can 
once  in  a  while  overcome  self — and  in  this  hero's  flight  from 
his  worldly  surroundings  and  the  scene  of  his  wrecked  life  to  a 
new  country  and  primitive  environment  we  see  at  least  the  effort 
to  throw  off  old  chains  of  cloth  and  sin. 

In  the  sand  dunes  of  Florida  he  again  finds  temptation,  but 
there  still  remains  in  him  some  of  the  English  gentleman's  clear- 
cut  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that  amidst  the  human  drift- 
wood of  the  region  he  holds  himself  aloof  and  straight  After 
some  tragic  and  painful  scenes  in  which  his  brother  takes  part 
and  is  a  victim,  Basil  Forrester  flies  still  further  and  takes  with 
him  a  good  and  loving  girl-wife  to  the  everglades — where  Eden 
is  found  at  last  But  even  there  pathos  comes,  and  we  leave 
him  a  good  man  but  with  the  painful  knowledge  that  he  must 
isolate  himself  entirely  from  temptation  to  keep  from  lapsing 
again  into  the  old  ways.  So  when  he  is  recalled  to  England,  he 
does  not  dare  to  go,  but  sends  his  young  and  only  son  to  take 
his  place  and  title. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Tree.     By  Edith  Wharton.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  Fruit  of  the  Tree*'  is  disappointing.  The  book  is  unor- 
ganized, it  falls  into  separate  segments  on  even  a  superficial 
analysis,  and  the  author's  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  them 
together.  A  good  novel  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  plot  —  though 
a  novel  that  depends  on  plot  is  of  the  weaker  sort — but  whenever 
the  reader  is  conscious  of  too  much  plot  while  reading  the  book, 
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then  he  may  be  sure  he  has  a  pretty  serious  indictment  against 
the  author. 

So  with  "The  Fruit  of  the  Tree:"  there  is  too  much  plot  — 
the  author  planned  too  generously,  and  tried  to  put  more  into 
the  book  than  the  characters  and  the  situation  justified,  and  all 
of  the  story  that  is  worth  while  could  have  been  put  into  any 
one  of  the  three  segments  into  which  the  book  divides  itself. 
It  is  a  story  of  what  factory  life  is,  and  as  a  result  the  factory 
with  all  its  accessories  becomes  merely  a  background,  and  rather 
a  vague  background  at  that,  for  the  study  of  a  few  social  condi- 
tions among  the  well-to-do. 

Considering  what  the  novel  is,  the  author  might  have  stopped 
at  Amherst's  marriage  and  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  little 
romance;  since  the  author  was  more  ambitious,  she  might  at 
least  have  stopped  at  the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  still  to  go  on 
and  on,  until  he  married  again,  and  then  to  introduce  an  en- 
tirely new  theme  and  centre  of  interest,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
poor  story  writing.  The  reader  has  one  resource,  however,  and 
that  is  to  skip  pages  and  pages  at  a  time  —  granting,  of  course, 
that  one  must  read  the  book— and  there  is  little  danger  of  miss- 
ing anything  worth  while  in  so  doing,  for  the  analyses  of  char- 
acter are  all  pretty  obvious,  and  there  are  no  deep  notes  struck 
at  any  time. 

On  reading  the  novel  the  question  presented  itself  several 
times,  "What  is  it  all  about?" — that  is,  was  it  a  problem  novel, 
a  novel  for  the  study  of  social  questions,  or  was  it  merely  in- 
tended to  be  an  interesting  story  to  pass  away  the  time?  —  for 
it  was  useless  to  ask  whether  it  was  of  any  higher  type.  It  has 
a  problem  in  it,  but  the  problem  is  not  even  fairly  stated,  much 
less  faced.  E.  H.  S. 

CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 

The  Working  of  the  Railroads.     By  Logan  G.  McPhcrson.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  book.  Mr.  McPherson  was  for  many 
years  actively  engaged  in  the  details  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lem in  the  employ  of  the  railroads,  and  is  now  a  lecturer  in 
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Johns  Hopkins  University.  Naturally  there  is  a  sort  of  sympa- 
thetic touch  to  be  found  in  the  book  from  old  association ;  but  it 
is  fair,  and  of  great  worth  to  the  few  who  can  read  it.  It  is  full 
of  technical  information  and  many  minute  details  which  certainly 
do  not  make  interesting  reading,  and  yet  no  other  book  fur- 
nishes quite  the  same  information.  To  the  student  who  is  in- 
vestigating the  difficutlies  of  the  transportation  problem ;  to  the 
congressman  or  legislator  who  has  to  vote  on  it;  to  the  ambi- 
tious writer  who  wants  to  talk  in  print  about  it,  this  book  should 
be  worth  much. 

Orthodox  Socialism.     By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol  Ph.D.    New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

The  mere  title  of  this  book  should  be  very  inviting  and  grati- 
fying to  many  earnest  inquirers,  for  it  gives  promise  of  solution 
of  a  vexed  and  troubled  question  as  to  what  is  Socialism.  Ask 
a  score  of  scholars  to  define  it  for  you  and  you  would  hardly  find 
the  definitions  concur  altogether.  This  book  practically  identi- 
fies all  socialism  worth  the  name  in  any  scientific  sense  with  the 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx.  Then  taking  up  the  fundamental  prop- 
ositions of  Marx  one  by  one,  the  book  is  the  brief  of  a  critic 
(and  in  a  measure  an  advocate,  as  it  were,  on  the  other  side)  at- 
tacking the  scientific  basis  of  each  proposition.  It  is  a  strong 
brief,  too,  but  with  excellent  criticism  we  get  little  that  is 
affirmative.  The  most  striking  point  made  by  the  author  is  that 
Socialism  as  expounded  by  its  adherents,  one  and  all,  is  a  faith 
rather  than  a  science  — that  is  a  religion  to  them.  Without 
acceptingt  hat  literally,  it  may  be  well  said  that  Socialism  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  ethics  rather  than  economics.  All  of  it 
that  will  accomplish  good  must  do  its  work  in  economics 
through  ethics.  No  science  (or  art)  of  either  economics  or  pol- 
itics, is,  or  can  be,  either  good  or  beautiful  or  valuable  or  true, 
which  is  not  based  on  ethics  —  (meaning  the  ethics  which  has 
not  yet  amputated  conscience).  A.  T.  M. 


NOTES 

After  the  revolt  arising  from  the  appearance  of  ''The  Origin 
of  Species"  the  popular  mind  settled  down  in  the  main  to  an 
acceptance  of  Darwin's  theory  of  "Natural  Selection."  There 
has,  however,  in  the  scientific  mind,  been  more  or  less  a  criti- 
cism and  non-acceptance  of  "Natural  Selection"  as  a  cause  for 
the  development  of  new  species.  This  has  continued  since  Dar- 
win's day,  becoming  more  and  more  acute,  and  probably  no  art- 
icles have  excited  greater  interest  than  those  of  Spencer  and 
Weissman  during  the  nineties.  At  the  present  time,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  "Natural  Selection"  is  very  much  at- 
tacked, and  it  is  the  aim  of  Professor  Kellogg  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  his  book  on  "Darwinism  To-day"  (Holt),  to  give  the 
present  day  position  of  Darwin  as  to  this  phase  of  biology.  Vom 
Sterbelager  des  Darwinismus  is  the  title  of  a  recent  pamphlet, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  German  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg  has  given  a  most  readable  book  not  only  to  Biol- 
ogists but  also  to  the  general  reader  in  which  he  clearly  shows 
that  the  trend  of  German  and  French  thought  is  producing  more 
and  more  impress  on  the  English  speaking  mind.  He  admirably 
presents  the  position  of  Darwin  and  Evolution,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  take  up  individually  the  attacks  on  and  the  defense  of 
"Natural  Selection."  He  presents  the  substitute  hypotheses 
for  "Natural  Selection,"  which  are  far  from  satisfying.  "Nat- 
ural Selection"  may  not  be  true  in  the  sense  of  cause,  but  it  is 
by  far  the  best  working  hypothesis  at  present.  Biological  cause 
and  effect  is  a  debatable  field,  and  the  palaeontologist  and  ex- 
perimental biologist  have  many  problems  to  solve  on  the  "Ori- 
gin of  Species." 

Professor  Baldwin  of  Yale  has  brought  a  series  of  minor 
papers  into  a  volume,  "Essays  Out  of  Hours"  (Longmans). 
Some  are  literary  studies,  but  we  confess  to  preferring  the  rich 
flavor  of  certain  cullings  from  X\i^  Atlantic  shxight  Contributors' 
Club.  We  halt  between  "Master  Vergil"  and  "Salad."  "Preju- 
dice cannot  consist  with  salad" —  is  worthy  of  old  Montaigne. 
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Nashville,  Tennessee 
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V.  B.  Talbot,  Praaident.  A.  B.  Battlx,  Stcretary. 

R.  W.  Gkbbnfibld,  Vice  Pres.  Harry  Pabkbr,  ad  Vic*  Pns. 

C.  G.  PiNNBY,  TrcM.  A  GenM  Mfr.  F.  P.  McDowbll,  Mgr.  Futiborf. 

The  Leading  Furniture  House  of  the  South 

Greenfield-Talbot-Finney-Battie 

Company 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Furniture,  Mattresses,  Springs,  etc. 

209  THIRD  AVENUE,  NORTH 

WAREHOUSE,  CORNER  FIRST  AND  MAIN 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

FAOTOBY  AND  MILLS,  TULLAHOMA  AND  BEWANBE,  TENN. 

Refers  by  Special  Permission  to  The  University  of  the  South. 

Harris  Lithia  Water 

NATURE'S  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY 


For  Liver,  Kidney,  Stomach,  Bladder  Troubles 
Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Harris  Lithia  Springs  Company 

HARRIS  SPRINGS,  S.  C. 


Medical  testimony  furnished  on  request 
Hotel  open  June  15  to  Sept.  15 


SPURLOCK-NEAL  CO. 

Wholesale  Druggists 

Fine  Clieiiiicalftf  Domestic  and  Foreign  Fancy  Gtiods, 
Druggists^  Suudriee;  atid  Ci^rs 

Manufacturers  of 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

214-216  Se<?ond  Avenue,  North 
NASHVILLE,  TENX, 
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Stapaler  &  Fletcher 


K.  B.C.  Coffees 

Are  Always 
Vm/ortn 

COFFEES 

Teas,  Baking  Powders 

Bpices  aiul 

Flavoring  Extracts 

KORTEN  BROTHERS  GO. 

60  mn4  60  UiSalls  5tr««t 

CHICAGO 


We  {nalce  a  itpeoialty  of  aopplyiiig 
laxiK^  Imtitcitioiiii 


Sandford  Duncan 

Real  EstatBy  Rental  and  Loans 

206  Union  Street 
NashviUe^  Tennessee 


GALE  &  FRIZZELL 

Fire  and  Tornado 
Insurance 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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Xri^nr  ]^QfD8ri  Poll 

Th*  UminHrsitjf  0/  tbt  Sonib 
Stummed,  Temm. 

9^fent  for 
^ettKutee  ^ublttationjet 

^  Fairbanks*  History  of 

J  The  University  of  the  South,  $2.00 

J  Bishop  Quintard's  Memoirs 

(^  of  the  War,  new  edition,  $1,00 

Life  of  General  Kirby-Smith 
By  mail,  $1.60 

The  Sewanee  Review 

Sets  of  the  Review  Bought  and 
Sold,  etc,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  early  issues  of  the  Review  are 
now  rare  and  valuable.  It  will  pay  to 
look  up  and  see  what  you  have,  and 
report  to  the  above  named. 


i 


di 


FRED  C.  DORIDER  WILL  M.  BIDKBOTTOM 

Catering  for  Wedding  Parties  and  ReoeptionM 
Telephone  427 

DORIDER  &  SIDEBOTTOM 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Restaurant 

Fancy  Bakery,  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  and  Confectionery. 
Manufacturers  of  Dorider  &  Sidebottom's  Celebrated 
Ice  Cream  and  Sherbet. 

618  dmreh  St  (near  McKendree  Clmreli),  NasliTllley  Tenn. 


The  Castner-Knott 

Dry  Goods  Company 


IMPORTERS,  WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 


Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

Shoes,  Cloaks,  Carpets, 

Upholstery,  Men's  Furnishings, 

Millinery,  Dressmaking, 

China  and  Glassware, 

Books,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailing  Department  a  Specialty 

Samples  Freely  Sent  on  Application 


618,  630  and  622  Church  St.,  Cor.  Serenth  Are. 
NashTille,  Tennessee 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


ripHlS  REVIEW  has  completed  ite  fifteen th  year  and  cei* 
X  cbralcd  its  aii«iversar>^  It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead* 
ing  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  literattire 
"fe  require  fuller  trcatnicnt  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
lines  and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in  $pecJali.<ct 
publicationH*  In  other  words^  tlic  Review  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  than  in  usual  with 
Aniencan  periodicaljs* 

Intending  contributors  and  publtsherH  desiring  to  have  their 
important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  below. 
Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps  should  be  in- 
closed. In  all  C3i5e!«  the  full  name  of  the  contributor  must  be 
given. 

Each  number  eonsistii  of  1 28  large  octavo  pages^  printed  on 
avy  paper     The  dates  of  imae  arc  January,  April,  JuJy,  and 
clober  of  each  year*     Subscription  price,  ^2  a  year  in  advance. 
Stogie  numbcrB*  50  cents  cacit 

Suitable  adviertisements  are  inserted  at  die  foLlowing  rates: 


On*  nam 


Oim;  V 

Half  '. 
Qian 
fight  f 


Two  1  ifyo 


Thfoe  TtiBiv* 


Four  TfiMft 


'V 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW 

SCWAKEE,    TFKNt       f 


I  awi  Yiwmmmk  Don*  «t  Tli*  t 


THE  UNIVERSIT\^  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Sewaueei  Tennessee 


Opened  in  1868*  Located  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Cuiulierland  Monntaiiiii,  2,000 
feet  abovo  the  level  of  the  sea,  Sewanee  haa  a  na^ 
tional  reputation  as  a  h(:ilth  resoH  sill  thr*  rear 
an  mild* 

The  Bepartnientd  of  the  University  are: 


ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAL 

MEDICAL,  PHAKilACEUTICAL 

LAW,  and  ENGIXEERINa 


The  Sewanee  Grammar  School  prepares  bovg 
for  this  and  other  UniversitieB  and  for  business. 

The  8ehola«tii!  year,  in  all  departiiieuts  except  the 
Medical,  opens  in  September,  and  m  divided  into 
two  terms,  Advent  and  Easter.  The  Hredic!al  De* 
partment  opens  in  April  and  continnes  to  Oetober* 


For  catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

B.  Lawton  Wigoiks,  m.a.,  ll.©. 


Longmans  J  Green  ^  Co^s  New  Books 

HIGH  PRIESTHOOD  AND  SACRIFICE.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

By  William  Porcher  DuBose,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Exegesis 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee.  Author  of  "  The  Gospel  in  the 
Gospels,"  etc.    Crown  8 vo.    11.50,11//.    By  mail,  I1.62. 

CoNTKNTi :  Human  Destiny  through  Death.  The  Di/ine  Propriety  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 
The  High  Calling  of  God  to  Faith.  Christ  the  All-Tempted  yet  All-Sinless.  The  Elements 
of  High  Priesthood  in  General.  From  the  First  Principles  to  Perfection.  The  Realisation  of 
High  Priesthood  in  Christ.  The  Old  and  New  Covenants.  The  Sacrifice  that  Takes  Away 
Sin.     The  Blood  of  the  New  Covenant.     The  Faith  that  Inherits  Life.     Conclusion. 

"The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  hH  had  many  iaterpretera,  but  none  have  reached  its  innermoit 
teaching  and  expoanded  the  philosophy  anderlying  the  doctrinal  featarei  like  Dr.  DuBote.  .  .We 
ssost  heartily  commend  this  book  to  our  readers." — S*rtb»rn  ChrittUn  Adv<mt$. 

"  The  method  of  the  book  is  larcely  exegetical.  .  .  and  yet  the  excj^esis  is  not  like  that  of  other 
commentators  with  whom  we  are  familiar;  It  is  not  grammatical  or  critical  or  historical.  The  best 
■ane  fox  it  seems  to  me  to  be  philosophical :  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  ultimate  truth  of  thinp.  .  ." — 
TAtf  Cbmrtbman. 

**.  .  .  Most  thorough  and  comprehensive  .  .  The  lectures  will  prove  of  ereat  interest  to  those 
who  really  desire  to  master  the  contenu  of  this  great  Epistle."— 5mA  N*wi  M»mthtr. 

MEDIEVALISM.     A  Reply  to  Cardinal  Mercier. 

By  George  Tyrrell,  Author  of  "  Hard  Sayings/' "  Oil  and  Wine," 
**  Through  Scylla  and  Charybdis,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii-211.    I1.25,  mf. 

In  the  Lenten  Pastoral  (1908)  issued  by  Cardinal  Nfercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines  and 
Primate  of  Belgium,  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  specially  mentioned  by  name  as  the  most  typical  em- 
bodiment of  the  Modernism  which  it  was  the  Cardinal's  special  object  to  denounce.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Tyrrell  criticises  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Cardinal  and  replies  to  hb  strictures. 

ALrTAR  DEVOTIONS.  A  Manual  of  Self- Examination, 
Prayer  and  Praise  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  C.  Ernest  S.mith,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas*  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Author  of  ''Readinn  and  Prayers 
for  a  Communicants'  Class/'  *'  The  Old  Church  in  the  New  Land,*'  etc. 
i6mo.    50c,  fie/. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  COLLECT, 
EPISTLE,  AND  GOSPEL:  a  Series  of  Notes.  Two 
Vols. 

By  Henry  Martyn  Sanders,  M.A.,  Sometime  Scholar  of  Queens' 
Colleee,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Highbury,  N.  Vol.  I.— Advent 
to  Wnit  Sunday.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  xii-244.    $\.20^  net, 

THE  TRIAL  AND  CRUCIFIXION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
OF  NAZARETH. 

By   M.   Brodrick,  Joint  Author  of  "Conci.se   Dictionary  of    Egyptian 

Archxoloj^y  "  etc.  etc.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  xii-n/).    $1.2$,  »e/. 

Thu  is  an  endeavor  to  show  from  the  historical  and  legal  aspects  how  the  Jewuh  law  was 

evaded  on  all  its  most  imporunt  points  at  the  trial  of  Christ,  and  how   Pilate  failed  in  his  duty 

as  the  Procurator  CarKiris.     The  writer  has  purposely  uken  a  non-theological  attitude  in  the 

hope  of  making  the  book  useful  to  teachers  of  all  denominations.     The  site  of  Golgotlu  is 

1  ic  the  light  of  the  latest  archaeological  diKoveries. 


A   HISTORY    OF    THE    EVANGELICAL   PARTY   IN 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Ballkine,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  James's,  Bermondsey. 
With  4  illustration.s.     Crown  8vo.    pp.  xii-338.    $1.75,  m/. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  91-93  Fifth  Av.,  New  York 


The  University  Press 
^Sewanee  Tennessee 

THE  PRINTING  PLANT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Ihe  University  Press  was  established  in  May,  1904,  as  a 
place  where  scholarly  printing  could  be  done  in  a  manner  har- 
monious with  the  tastes  of  scholarly  men  of  artistic  appreciation. 
A  new  and  perfe6lly  adapted  building  was  erefted,  housing  a 
plant  well  equipped  and  suited  to  executing  the  class  of  work 
contemplated.  The  plant  consists  of  three  power  presses  and  a 
type-setting  machine,  with  other  necessary  machinery,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  type. 

The  Press  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  fads  of  modem  type 
design.  It  seeks  for  simplicty  in  the  use  of  type  letters,  and 
employs  ornament  only  in  harmony  with  and  subordinate  to  the 
text  illustrated  or  decorated.  It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
typographer  to  give  an  added  grace  to  the  written  message  by 
an  intelligent  utilization  of  the  principles  of  appropriateness  in 
the  type  composition.  The  thought  or  idea  to  be  communi- 
cated acquires  or  loses  force,  directness,  clearness  or  lucidity,  or 
beauty  in  proportion  to  the  fitness  of  the  typography  employed 
as  a  medium.  The  workers  at  The  Press  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  these  principles,  and  keenly  appreciate  the  need  for  the 
judicious  assembling  of  types  for  pleasing  and  harmonious  effects. 
The  Printing  Art,  the  scholarly  magazine  of  the  craft,  has  recog- 
nized this,  on  several  occasions,  by  awards  in  its  competitions 
and  otherwise. 

The  establishment  of  The  Press  seems  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  of  the  founder  of  the  University,  Bishop  Polk.  His 
son.  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  of  New  York,  has  made  the  following 
allusion  in  his  Memoirs :  "In  time  it  was  expected  that  presses 
would  be  established,  from  which  a  native  literature  should  be 
issued.  In  short,  the  University  Domain  was  to  be  fitted  and 
prepared  for  a  home  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  and  of  liberal 
culture  in  the  Southern  States."  In  its  spirit  and  aims,  however, 
like  the  University  itself.  The  Press  would  not  remain  provin- 
cial, but  seeks  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  art  in  printing 
and  the  making  of  books  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Feeling  a  measure  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  discriminating.  The  Press  solicits  cor- 
respondence and  requests  for  any  printing  worth  being  done 
well,  and  will  gladly  submit  specimens  of  its  work. 


A  Valuable  Contribution  to  American  Biographies 

General  Kirby-Smith 

C  The  Life  of  this  "  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the 
Confederate  Army"  (whose  statue  the  State  of 
Florida  has  recently  ordered  placed  in  the 
National  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington), has  just  been  issued  from  the  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Sewanee. 

CThe  literary  work  is  done  by  Arthur  How- 
ard Noll,  editor  of  "  Bishop  Quintard's  Mem- 
oirs of  the  War."  The  book  is  almost  an 
autobiography,  and  relics  chiefly  upon  letters 
written  by  Edmund  Kirby-Smith  at  West 
Point,  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  on  the  Southwestern  frontier,  in  Vir- 
ginia while  recruiting  the  Army  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  in  Cuba.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  American  biogra- 
phies, and  should  be  in  every  public  library. 
CThe  book  has  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
General  Kirby-Smith  as  he  appeared  in  war 
time,  and  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  "last 
official  order  issued  in  the  Confederate  Army." 
1 2 mo;  cloth;  about  300  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

The  University  Press  of  Sewanee  Tennessee 


Special  List  of  Publications  of  The 

University  Press  of  Sewanee  Tennessee 
General  Kirby-Smith 

By  Arthur  Howard  Noll.  Cloth,  i2mo;  about  300  pa^es.  Widi 
photogravure  portrait.  A  valuable  contribution  to  American  biographies 
and  of  especial  interest  to  collectors  of  Sewaneana.  Price,  I1.50  net;  by 
mail,  1 1. 60. 

**  The  Life  of  General  Bdmand  Kirbj-Smitb  by  the  Reverend  Artbar  Howard  Noll,  of  Sewanee, 
will  be  welcomed  bjr  all  Sewanee  men  who  love  tbe  memorjr  of  that  most  ^palar  profcMor  and 
friend ;  bj  all  Confederate  soldien  who  admire  and  reverence  the  name  of  thu  gallant  and  splendid 
•oldler — a  yrery  Chevalier  Bajard  of  tbe  Soath }  and  by  everjr  American,  who  ii  glad  to  read  the 
•tory  and  do  honor  to  to  tbe  memory  of  the  man  who  in  every  relation  of  life  was  witbovt  fear  and 
without  reproach." — Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  in  Th*  Dit$M«  •/  TtnntnM. 

Doctor  Quintard:  Chaplain  C.  S.  A.,  and  Second 
Bishop  of  Tennessee 

Being  his  Memoirs  of  the  War,  edited  and  extended  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Howard  Noll.  New  edition,  cloth,  i2mo,  with  steel  portrait,  $ijoo  net 
The  same  in  paper  coves,  without  portrait,  50  cents. 

**  Part  of  iu  charm  is  its  very  frankness  and  the  glimpses  it  affords  of  the  more  or  less  intimate 
life  of  an  aristocracy  long  since  a  memory  and  now  fast  becoming  alradition.** — Tlu  Ckunhmmu. 

**  The  book  is  a  valaable  contribution  to  the  historical  narrative  of  the  war,  and  especially  to 
certain  religious  aspects  of  that  strife.** — B»Mfm  Timss. 

Apostolic  Succession  and  the  Problem  of  Unity 

By  Rev.  Edward  McCrady.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rt  Rev.  T.  D. 
Biatton,  D.D.    Cloth,  i2mo;  163  pages.    Price,  ^i. 10  net 

**  Thb  is  an  able,  honest,  fearless,  and  thorough^going  formal  exposition  and  advocacy  of  what 
the  author  conceives  to  be  the  logic  of  the  Quadrilateral.  Let  us  have  just  such  treatment  of  every 
aspect  of  this  vital  and  many-sided  of  auestions,  and  with  sure  faith  in  God  try  to  unite  with  Hin 
in  His  purpose  to  work  out  the  blessed  resultant  of  all  the  forces  now  seemingly  so  hopelcMly  at 
coniict.**— W.  P.  DuBosB,  in  Tb*  Chmrcbmmm. 

Special  Editions  published  by  the  University  Press 

Milton's  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Glen  Levin  Swigzett,  Ph.D.  Ten  copies  bound  in  full  Levant 
and  decorated  by  the  Sisters  of  S.  Mary,  were  sold  immediately  upon  publi- 
cation at  lio.oo  each.  A  limited  number  of  the  regular  edition,  printed  on 
Deckel-edge  Strathmore  paper,  bound  in  boards,  are  for  sale  at  #1.00  net 

**■  From  the  University  Press  of  Sewanee  Tennessee  comes  a  book  that  makes  us  of  the  North  to 
wonder,  for  bookmaking  has  been  reckoned  as  among  the  lost  arts  below  Mason  and  Dizon^s 
line.  .  .  .  Of  thb  book  only  ijo  copies  were  made — a  number  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mand were  its  graceful  beauties  known  to  admirers  of  fine  bookmaking. — Chifg*  Evtning  P»st. 

College  Friendships.  By  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  French 
hand-made  paper,  full  Levant,  I5.00;  limp  leather,  I2.00. 

Emerson's  Essay  on  Compensation.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
Lewis  NaUianiel  Chase.    Marbled  boards,  |i.oo;  paper  wrappers,  50  cents. 

Plant  Winchester  Trees 

00  YEARS  OF  FAIR  DEALING  have  built  our  Nurseries  from  a  few 
^^  acres  to  a  mammoth  plant  of  over  700  acres.  We  can  successfully  ac- 
cept and  fill  orders  for  100  to  zoo,ooo  or  more  trees.  Our  mode  of  packing 
insures  you  to  get  our  trees  in  FINE  CONDITION.  Our  specialties  are: 
APPLE.  PEACH,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  BUDDED  AND  GRAFTED 
PECAN  TREES.  We  have  thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Agents 
wanted. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO.  Winchester,  Tenn. 


COLLEGE  FRIENDSHIPS 

These  verses  were  written  by  President  Charles 
CuTHBERT  Hall,  and  read  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Delta  Psi  Frater- 
nity at  Williams  College. 

They  express  the  faith,  held  by  many  in  com- 
mon with  the  author,  in  the  continuity  beyond 
the  years  of  the  real  friendship  of  souls.  The 
message  will  be  a  stimulus  and  consolation  to  all 
to  whom  it  comes. 

As  a  piece  of  bookmaking,  the  volume  is  the 
best  that  has  come  from  ^he  Sewanee  Press. 
The  type  used  is  the  beautiful  Caslon,  and  the 
paper  is  "Arches"  French  hand-made.  It  was 
dampened  before  printing  and  the  sheets  after- 
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On  page  390,  second  line  from  top,  for  philanthrophy  read 
philanthropy;  fifth  line  from  top,  insert  a  in  plesantness. 

On  page  391,  twenty-third  line  from  top,  ior  pleasures  xtaiA 
pleasure. 

On  page  395,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  for  world  read  word. 

On  page  396,  fifteenth  line  from  top,  for  world  read  word; 
ninteeenth  line  from  top,  for  distinct  read  instinct. 

On  page  404,  sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  Nietschean  read 
Nietsschean, 


Che  nulla  promission  rendono  intera, 

[  Pursuing  the  false  images  of  the  good 
That  never  any  promises  fulfil.] 

—DanU,  Purg,  Can.  XXX,  131, 132, 

Man  is  moral  only  as  he  is  supernatural.  Whenever  he  is  na 
tural,  he  is  unmoral  or  immoral.  The  tiger  is  natural,  and  in- 
curs no  blame  for  man-slaughter.  But  man,  however  tigerish 
by  nature,  may  not  kill  his  fellows,  because  above  the  brute  in 
him,  above  the  entire  world  of  appetite  and  impulse,  he  has  a 
higher  and  ideal  self  which  was  bom  to  command  it.  Nature  is 
the  realm  of  force.  Every  product  of  Nature  is  held  in  the  grip 
of  causation.  No  effect  can  choose  whether  it  will  follow  its 
cause,  nor  is  a  mere  cause  ever  responsible  for  its  efiEects.  As 
a  link  of  an  endless  chain,  man  can  have  no  moral  being.  He 
can  have  no  rights,  because  right  cannot  exist  where  there  is  no 
responsibility;  and  with  the  sentiment  of  right,  his  manners, 
customs,  laws,  and  whole  personality,  would  vanish.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  virtue  in  that  love  of  truth  so  much  lauded  by 
those  whose  theories  would  degrade  his  manhood  beneath  the 
possibility  of  virtue.  When  good  no  longer  exists,  it  is  no 
longer  good  to  love  the  truth,  not  even  that  unknowable  truth 
which  agnostic  science  sets  up  as  worthy  of  the  mind's  own 
martyrdom.  For  were  the  Absolute  indeed  unknowable  —  so 
unknowable  that  knowledge  could  not  swear  it  to  be  other  than 
«5 
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a  devil  —  devotion  to  such  a  possible  devil  could  scarcely  be 
preached  as  a  scientific  duty.  Again,  if  the  end  of  man's  search 
for  knowledge  were  oblivion  which  should  swallow  up  thought 
as  well  as  life,  even  the  thought  of  the  possible  truth,  which  it 
might  possibly  be  good  to  believe,  why  should  man  care  to 
herald  his  discovery  of  this  utter  oblivion  of  himself  and  all  his 
discoveries?  All  truth,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  truth  of 
thought,  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  mind  that  thinks  it. 
Mind  is  the  essence  of  man.  Whatever  degrades  man,  de- 
grades mind  and  the  truth  of  mind.  Make  man  the  product  of 
Nature  and  his  thoughts  are  all  fated,  whether  true  or  false,  and 
hence  equally  true  to  the  Nature  that  fates  them;  but  when 
falsehood  is  true,  truth  is  false,  and  falsest  of  all  the  truth 
which  is  most  universal,  namely,  that  there  is  any  such  neces- 
sity as  Nature  to  fate  either  truth  or  falsehood. 

Thus  the  natural  man  has  no  aesthetics,  no  ethics,  no  poli- 
tics, no  science  whatever.  Nevertheless  the  theorists  who  con- 
sider him  only  a  phenomenon,  imagine  that  somehow  his 
thought  may  have  an  epiphenomenal  truth  whereby  to  criticise 
his  conduct  and  give  it  aims  other  than  it  might  follow  if  the 
criticism  were  unknown. 

Of  course  such  aims  cannot  be  genuine  aims.  Phenomena  do 
not  purpose.  They  have  no  motions  much  less  motives  of  their 
own.  To  rebuke  or  exhort  them  were  as  mad  as  Lear's  ravings 
at  a  thunder  storm.  As  well  bid  crooked  lightning  go  straight  as 
a  perverse  human  phenomenon  do  right.  Still  the  human  phe- 
nomenon has  its  illusion  of  right,  and  its  critics  must  address  it 
in  its  own  terms,  though  it  and  they,  illusion  and  criticism,  be 
but  redistributions  of  matter  and  motion  which  might  have 
curled  up  into  a  cloud  or  blazed  forth  in  a  thunder-bolt,  had  they 
not  been  swirled  into  the  shapes  of  men.  And  the  one  work 
which  sense-science  has  to  do  is  to  translate  this  lingo  of  illusory 
aims  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  speech  of  causation.  For 
with  it  causation  alone  is  explanation ;  and  the  first  principle  of 
causation  is  inertia,  or,  in  other  words,  that  everything  that 
moves  is  moved  by  something  else  which  is  just  as  incapable  of 
self-motion.  Consequently,  in  order  to  find  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  you  must  always  look  outside  it  or  where  the  thing  is  not 
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—  look  at  unchemical  atoms  for  the  nature  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, at  unvital  chemistry  for  the  nature  of  life,  at  sensation  for 
the  nature  of  knowledge,  at  the  ape  for  the  nature  of  man. 
Truth  always  lies  behind,  and  therefore  can  never  become  at. 

Now,  morality  contradicts  this  whole  method.  It  denies  the 
inertia  of  the  will.  It  insists  on  some  kind  of  self-motion.  It 
estimates  acts  by  inward  intentions.  In  so  far  as  it  tries  to  ex- 
plain conduct  it  seeks  causes  in  the  future,  where  physical  causes 
do  not  lie — the  future  which  is  the  realm  of  physical  nonentity.  It 
gives  that  realm  greater  validity  than  it  allows  to  the  present  or 
the  past,  to  mass  or  motion.  Its  sovereign  word  is  Ought,  and 
in  the  name  of  that  word  it  issues  laws  that  claim  a  more  im- 
perative authority  than  Nature's,  which  they  would  override. 

Either  the  backward  explanation  of  the  universe  by  causes 
must  give  way,  and  Science  change  its  methods,  or  morality 
must  be  discrowned  of  its  Ought,  and  this  discrowning  will  take 
place  only  when  the  power  of  aims  or  ends  is  broken.  If  life  as 
a  whole  has  no  end  that  commands  the  service  of  all  its  deeds, 
the  good  life  is  impossible.  To  ask  why  man  should  be  good, 
implies  that  there  is  some  end  beyond  life's  end,  which  life's 
end  itself  must  serve  as  a  means — a  procedure  which  would  turn 
all  ends  to  means,  and  leave  no  ultimate  end  whatever.  Such  a 
life  might  be  according  to  Nature,  where  the  relativity  of  things 
makes  everything  a  means  to  everything  else,  and  the  very  best 
possible  means  to  the  particular  effect  which  it  causes;  but, 
where  all  means  are  equally  the  best  for  some  end,  and  there  is 
no  coronal  end  to  measure  the  worth  of  lower  ends,  there  can  be 
no  distinctive  goodness  either  of  ends  or  means,  and  virtue  is  good 
for  man  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  that  makes  guano  good 
for  the  soil. 

The  smart  Yankee  who  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  men 
must  not  only  be  good,  but  good  for  something,  did  not  dream 
that  his  smartness  denied  the  possibility  of  moral  goodness. 
Goodness  that  is  not  good  in  and  for  itself  has  no  ethical  im- 
port. As  soon  as  it  is  made  a  means  to  some  ulterior  end  it 
loses  with  its  supreme  rank,  its  entire  moral  worth.  Virtue  is 
vice  when  it  is  virtue  for  pay.  Bribery  corrupts  private  con- 
science as  well  as  public  office,  and  is  none  the  less  corrupting 
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when  offered  in  sums  of  pleasure  rather  than  in  coin  to  buy 
pleasure  with.  Nevertheless  the  effort  to  naturalize  morality 
would  degrade  it  to  just  such  venal  use.  Pleasure  alone  would 
be  life's  end.  **The  good,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "is  univer- 
sally the  pleasurable. ' '  *  'Acts  are  good  or  bad  according  as  their 
aggregate  effects  increase  man's  happiness  or  misery."  **The 
final  justification  for  maintaining  life  can  only  be  the  reception 
from  it  of  a  surplus  of  pleasurable/r^/iVr^. "  *  *  No  school  can  avoid 
taking  for  the  utlimate  moral  aim,  a  desirable  feelings  called  by 
whatever  name,  gratification,  enjoyment,  happiness."  "Weare 
told  that  not  happiness  but  blessedness  must  be  the  end.  The 
implication  is  that  blessedness  is  not  a  kind  of  happiness;  and 
this  implication  at  once  suggests  the  question  —  what  mode  of 
feeling  is  it?'' 

Exactly.  If  the  good  be  only  a  means,  the  end  should  not  be 
scandalized  by  a  name  that  has  any  taint  of  its  servility.  Even 
summutn  bonum  were  but  a  boorish  phrase  for  summa  voluptas. 
The  symbol  has  been  mistaken  for  the  substance,  as  the  miser 
mistakes  money,  a  mere  counter,  for  the  comfort  it  represents. 
Nobody  would  esteem  virtue,  if  virtue  always  gave  pain,  or  shun 
vice,  if  vice  always  brought  pleasure.  In  such  a  case,  evil  would 
have  to  be  called  good,  and  good  evil. 

''Suppose" — the  synthetic  philosopher  goes  on  briskly,  and, 
as  it  were,  with  a  wink  at  having  set  a  trap  for  the  thought  that 
else  might  lead  him  too  long  a  chase— ** Suppose  that  picking  a 
man's  pocket  excited  in  him  joyful  emotions  by  brightening  his 
prospects,  would  theft  be  counted  among  crimes?"  No;  be- 
cause, as  the  synthetic  philosopher  forgets  to  say — there  would 
oe  no  theft  when  the  man's  sense  of  joy  in  feeling  his  pocket 
picked,  laughed  out  his  consent  to  the  play.  The  argument 
might  have  had  a  neater  apologue  in  saving  a  man's  life  by  cut- 
ting off  his  leg  without  his  consent,  or  in  the  refusal  to  pay  a 
debt  because  the  creditor  was  a  sot  and  sure  to  get  drunk  on  the 
payment  and  wind  up  his  spree  with  delirium  tremens. 

The  logical  spring-trap  does  not  snap.  Its  syllogism  is  too 
loose.  The  species  is  not  equal  to  the  genus.  The  fact  that 
every  butterfly  is  a  bug,  does  not  prove  every  bug  a  butterfly. 
Man  cannot  exist  without  bowels,  but  the  bowels  are  not  neces- 
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sarily  and  altogether  the  man*  The  good  might  always  be 
pleasant,  and  yet  the  pleasant  not  always  good.  Inseparable  as 
virtue  may  be  from  happiness-producing  conduct,  their  insepar- 
ability is  not  identity. 

Moreover,  the  summa  voluptas^  whether  called  gratification, 
enjoyment,  happiness,  or  even  blessedness,  is — and  you  must 
not  fail  to  note  the  emphasis — is  a  Feeling.  In  the  psychologic 
scale  Feeling  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Mind.  As  distinct  from 
Reason  and  Will,  which  man  alone  consciously  possesses,  it  is 
his  animal  trait.  Among  the  senses,  which  rise  according  to 
their  need  of  Reason  and  Will  to  co-ordinate  their  impressions, 
it  corresponds  to  touch.  Touch  is  the  generic  sense,  and  its 
pleasures  may  be  regarded  as  tickles — tickles  of  the  eye,  the 
nose,  the  palate,  the  outer  skin,  bringing  sensibility  into  play 
with  the  entire  cosmos  whose  simple  game  of  atomic  tag  runs  in 
and  out  and  round  through  all  the  forms  of  force,  energy,  life, 
thought,  character. 

So  Faust  argued  when  he  would  seduce  Margaret  from  her 
pseudo-idea  of  virtue  by  an  appeal  to  God  as  infinite  Feeling — 
just  such  Feeling  as  he,  Faust,  then  felt  for  her,  as  though  the 
All  or  Pan  had  the  infinitized  body  of  a  goat.  **Call  it  Bliss, 
Heart,  Love,  God !  I  have  no  name  to  give  it.  Feeling  is  all 
in  all." 

And  there  are  strict  moralists  who  maintain  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  is  immediate  and  by  a  sort  of  sixth 
sense.  And  theologians,  not  a  few,  boast  that  religion  is  safe 
against  all  attacks  of  reason  because  its  God  is  felt  rather  than 
known — a  creed  that  could  not  more  fitly  chant  its  worship  than 
in  the  negro  minstrel's  refrain  *'I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel  like  a 
morning  star." 

Such  moralists  and  theologians  may  deny  that  they  mean  by 
Feeling  any  mode  of  touch,  but  they  must  be  held  to  its  dis- 
tinction from  Reason  and  Will  in  order  that  they  may  not  let  in 
by  a  window  the  very  faculties  they  pretend  to  shut  out  at  the 
door,  and  employ  under  the  name  of  Feeling  an  entire  intel- 
lect to  think  and  act  as  it  pleases  with  no  law  but  Feeling's  ani- 
mal law  of  pleasure.  For  what  pleases  Reason  as  Reason  must 
be  rational.     To  man  as  a  rational  being,  acquisition  of  property 
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is  pleasant  in  that  it  brings  him  a  certain  independence  of  Na- 
ture; philanthrophy  pleasant  in  that  it  multiplies  his  life  by  the 
life  of  every  other  man  he  lives  in  as  in  another  self;  philosophy 
pleasant  because  it  transforms  a  seemingly  alien  world  into  the 
image  of  his  thought ;  and  plesantest  of  all  the  religion  which 
would  make  his  manhood  divine  and  give  it  absolute  worth.  But 
the  method  runs  upward  and  explains  the  lower  by  the  higher 
in  a  most  unfeeling  way — sense  by  thought,  instead  of  thought 
by  sense;  torce  by  will,  instead  of  will  by  force,  until  Nature  is 
wholly  lost  in  God. 

When  Tyndall  wanted  to  find  out  whether  death  could  beget 
life  he  spared  no  pains  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  life  into  the 
organic  infusions  under  test.  He  filtered  them  and  then  boiled 
them  in  flasks  which  were  hermetically  sealed  at  boiling  heat. 
These  flasks  he  took  to  a  lofty  glacier  of  the  Alps,  where  the  at- 
mospnere  was  free  from  organic  dust,  and  there,  holding  them 
over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  towards  the  wind  lest  any 
germs  should  fall  in  from  his  clothing,  he  snipped  oflf  their 
sealed  ends  with  plyers  purified  by  fresh  plunges  into  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp.  Not  unless  after  such  care  they  had  been 
found  muddy  with  spores  of  putrescence,  would  he  have  been 
justified  in  believing  that  the  spores  were  spontaneously  gener- 
ated. Science  must  be  equally  careful  in  testing  the  generation 
of  morality  from  feeling,  and  bottle  its  pleasures  in  tight  defini- 
tions, lest  the  morality  which  they  are  supposed  to  generate, 
fall  into  them  from  an  atmosphere  already  full  of  moral  ideas. 

Feelings,  as  science  understands  them,  are  not  primarily 
ideas.  Their  pleasures  belong  to  sensation.  Sensations  tell  no 
story  of  an  outer  and  objective  world.  If  caused  by  such  a 
world,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  their  cause.  Causality  is  a 
relation,  and  relations  are  not  things  to  be  touched,  but  exist 
only  in  comparison,  which  is  a  mode  of  thought.  Feelings 
would  have  to  think  in  order  to  tell  whence  they  came,  and  then 
could  not  avoid  confusion  in  their  story  unless  they  knew  them- 
selves as  distinct  from  the  world  of  their  telling.  But  such 
knowledge  were  self-consciousness.  To  know  at  all,  therefore, 
sensations  would  need  to  be  self-conscious  minds.  They  can 
displace  the  one  mind  that  was  supposed  to  inform  them  with 
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its  own  ideas  only  by  an  endless  swarm  of  minds  which  are  each 
its  counterfeit,  and  do  but  endlessly  multiply  instead  of  clearing 
up  its  single  mystery. 

Strictly  defined,  however,  from  the  thought  which  they  are  to 
generate,  sensations  or  feelings  have  no  validity,  no  generic 
type,  no  complexity  less  or  greater,  no  faculty  for  forming 
groups,  clusters,  clusters  of  clusters,  or  other  geometric  patterns 
of  truth,  right,  duty,  conscience.  The  odor  of  new  mown  hay 
cannot  smell  the  blue  of  the  sky,  nor  the  sky  behold  the  sound 
of  wind  in  the  tree  tops,  nor  the  wind's  sound  hear  the  shimmer 
of  dew  drops  on  blades  of  grass,  nor  all  together,  odors,  visions, 
sounds,  mix  themselves  up  and  enjoy  their  mixture  as  the  beau- 
ty of  a  summer  day. 

Feelings  are  only  what  they  are  felt  to  be.  They  last  as  long 
as  they  are  felt,  and  not  a  moment  longer.  They  cannot  com- 
pare themselves,  one  with  another,  and  arrange  a  scale  of  de- 
grees. They  have  no  less  or  more,  no  amount,  no  aggregate,  no 
surplus,  no  quality  whatever.  So  with  their  pleasures.  Things 
to  be  added,  must  co-exist.  I  can  only  have  a  dozen  peanuts  by 
having  them  all  at  once.  But  life's  pleasures  are  not  had  all  at 
once.  Those  which  were,  are  not  now;  those  which  are  now, 
will  not  be  an  hour  hence.  Gone,  they  can  never  be  brought 
back.  When  I  try  to  recall  them,  I  find  that  the  pleasures  of 
recollection,  if  pleasure  it  can  be  called,  is  different  from  the 
pleasures  recollected.  The  pleasures  recollected  are  the 
thought  of  past  feelings ;  the  pleasure  of  recollection  is  the  feel- 
ing of  a  present  thought  which  will  soon  pass  away,  and  when 
recollected,  be  again  the  thought  of  a  past  feeling.  So  feeling 
passes  into  thought,  and  thought  gives  rise  to  feeling,  and  every 
pleasure  goes  while  it  comes. 

The  greatest  amount  of  sense-happiness  that  life  may  con- 
tain, is  just  one  momentary  gratification — one,  and  one,  and 
one,  in  the  end  as  in  the  beginning,  only  one.  The  gusto  of  a 
banquet  is  in  each  mouth  only  one.  To-day's  hunger  cannot  be 
fed  with  last  week's  dinners.  The  sprees  of  other  years  cannot 
intoxicate  the  senses  that  would  have  a  **high  old  time"  to- 
night. Indeed,  pleasure  could  not  be  pleasure  if  it  did  not  leave 
behind  it  this  dryness  of  throat  and  need  of  new  stimulants. 
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As  desire  fills  up,  pleasure  faints;  when  desire  is  full,  pleasure 
turns  to  satiety ;  and  satiety,  when  prolonged,  becomes  ennui. 
Hence  Goethe  calls  it  food  which  does  not  feed  —  "broth  for 
beggars, ' '  leaving  them,  as  it  does,  a  more  wretched  sense  of  beg- 
gary. Not  because  life  lacks  pleasures  does  the  pessimist  com- 
plain of  its  misery,  but  because  no  number  of  pleasures  can 
make  life  pleasant.  As  Schopenhauer  says:  ''If  all  our  pains 
and  wants  were  banished  to  hell,  we  should  have  nothing  left 
for  Heaven  but  eternal  weariness." 

To  decide  whether  life  has  a  surplus  of  pleasure  and  of  pain 
to  make  it  good  rather  than  evil,  its  books  would  have  to  be 
balanced  at  life's  end.  Not  until  then  could  a  complete  account 
be  taken ;  and,  then,  aside  from  the  fact  that  death  is  a  poor  ac- 
countant, the  knowledge  of  the  profits  would  come  too  late  for 
use  or  enjoyment  And  if  life  cannot  wait  for  death  to  sum  up 
its  happiness,  but  must  be  reckoned  as  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  surplus  which  every  man  has  on  either  side  up  to  the  present 
hour,  then  all  lives,  the  vilest  and  the  purest,  are  equally  good, 
since,  up  to  the  present  hour,  every  man  has  had  all  the  hairi- 
ness it  was  possible  for  him  to  have,  inasmuch  as  every  man, 
according  to  the  ethics  of  Feeling,  has  always  done  as  he 
pleased,  with  no  motive  for  conduct,  save  the  prospect  of  pleas- 
ure, and  no  means  of  knowing  future  pleasure  except  by  its 
prospect.  Having  done  as  he  pleased,  he  has  always  done  his 
best — has  lived  up  to  his  ideals,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
down  to  his  impulses,  and  must  be  esteemed,  therefore,  ethically 
perfect,  whether  a  saint  or  a  brigand,  Caligula  or  Christ. 

Pleasure  cannot  be  quantified;  nor  can  even  its  momentary 
units  be  taken  with  any  confidence  of  uniform  value.  They  re- 
flect the  color  of  the  man's  moods,  which  may  change  within  an 
hour,  the  interval  of  dinner  being  enough  to  change  relish  into 
satiety  and  disgust.  They  are  modified  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  have  no  merriment  that  ag^e  cannot  hush ;  no  sun- 
niness  that  jaundice  cannot  eclipse  at  noon-day.  They  are  the 
sport  of  the  atmosphere,  which  by  turns  dampens,  freezes,  and 
burns  them ;  which  blows  them  about  at  its  whim,  and  has  only 
to  shift  the  wind  a  little  to  blight  an  Indian  summer  of  sensuous 
content.     The  sting  of  a  casual  bee  may  destroy  them.     A  fly's 
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foot  may  vex  them  away.  Their  units  are  now  a  plus,  and 
now  a  minus;  the  plus  turning  into  minus,  and  the  minus 
into  plus,  under  the  eye  that  would  fain  count  them  as  ele- 
ments of  a  possible  appraisement.  They  can  never  be  added 
into  a  sum,  or  joined  into  a  career,  or  capitalized  into  a  char- 
acter. 

Evidently  such  uncertain  elements  in  one's  own  sensibility 
cannot  be  carried  over  into  the  sensibility  of  another  for  adding 
life  to  life,  and  reckoning  with  the  utilitarian  ''the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number."  With  men  most  alike,  there 
still  would  be  differences  of  temperament,  habit,  association,  to 
increase  the  variability  of  each  man's  inconstant  values.  Among 
bestial  men  some  have  more  than  an  average  beast  in  their 
greed;  among  men  aesthetic  there  are  various  shades  and 
nuances  of  delicacy  in  their  appreciation.  Some  pleasures  'are 
artificial,  like  the  use  of  narcotics ;  some  are  conventional,  like 
those  of  fashion ;  some  are  accidents,  as  when  a  pressed  leaf, 
seen  in  the  chance  opening  of  a  book,  brings  back  to  memory  a 
happy  troth-plight  from  autumn  woods  of  yore.  How  can  you 
weigh,  lick,  smell,  and  uniformly  sample  all  their  differences 
like  so  much  molasses,  or  sour-kraut,  or  plug-tobacco. 

Besides,  no  man  by  Feeling  can  get  out  of  his  own  pleasures 
to  feel  another  man's,  and  tell  whether  they  are  like  or  unlike 
his  own  in  degree  or  kind.  The  dying  Herder  prayed  to  be 
quickened  with  a  great  truth ;  the  mouth  of  a  cannibal  chief 
waters  at  the  savory  smell  of  a  barbecued  enemy.  Each  knows 
only  his  own  relish  —  Herder  the  joy  of  truth,  the  cannibal 
chief  the  toothsomness  of  a  human  joint.  They  cannot  swap 
sensibilities,  and  feel  each  for  the  other  and  for  himself  at  the  same 
time.  Reason  mi^ht  decide  between  them,  if  allowed  to  grade 
pleasures  by  some  less  private  and  transient  criterion,  but  unlucki . 
ly  they  have  no  such  criterion,  not  even  a  common  sauce  or  catsup. 
Moreover,  the  appeal  to  Reason  would  at  once  set  Reason  and 
its  standard  above  F*eeling  and  abdicate  the  claim  of  pleasure  to 
supremacy  as  the  highest  good  and  life's  true  end.  To  insist 
that  Reason,  while  acting  as  umpire,  should  forget  its  own  part, 
and  choose  by  the  nature  of  Feeling  as  distinct  from  Reason,  that 
is,  as  irrational,  would  be  to  dictate  its  judgment  beforehand 
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and  constrain  it  to  a  scientific  and  downward  choice,  the  choice 
of  a  cannibal's  jaws. 

So  thought  Doctor  Faust.  Faust,  you  remember,  had  studied 
jurisprudence  and  all  the  sciences,  and  learned  that  in  and  by 
them,  absolute  truth,  truth  which  is  really  true,  could  not  be 
known.  Scientific  man  that  he  was,  he  inferred  that  what 
could  not  be  known  by  such  sciences,  could  not  be  known  at  all. 
Knowledge  was  phenomenal.  Truth  did  not  exist,  nor  reason 
as  the  intelligence  of  truth.  Realities  were  but  appearances, 
and  appearances  but  phantasmal  reflexes  of  sensation.  And 
since  sensations  made  the  substance  of  truth,  there  could  be  no 
gauge  of  true  conduct  except  in  the  intensity  of  sensation.  The 
less  reason,  the  more  right.  Right  was  essentially  irrational ; 
its  organ  was  not  the  brain,  but  lay  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  midriff.  Auerbach's  cellar  was  its  proper  school.  There 
life's  motives  might  be  estimated  by  their  smack;  conduct 
chosen  like  wine,  rhenish,  champaigne  or  tokay;  the  hedonistic 
calculus  thoroughly  learned.  What  the  sober  intellect  could 
never  cipher  out,  the  befuddled  intellect  might  tell  without  pre- 
meditation. The  sober  intellect  would  not  dare  guess  that  one 
man  was  twice  as  happy  as  another,  any  more  than  that  a  picture 
was  twice  as  pretty  as  a  bust,  and  half  as  sweet  as  a  carol ;  but 
when  the  Reason  knows  nothing  else,  then  it  most  surely  knows 
a  sot  to  be  as  happy  as  a  hundred  cannibals,  and  a  hundred  can- 
nibals as  happy  as  five  hundred  hogs,  and  five  hundred  hogs  no 
happier,  when  they  are  human  and  their  swill  has  done  its  work, 
than  the  legendary  rat  who  sought  pleasure  as  life's  end,  and 
found  it  a  poison  burning  his  entrails  with  thirst  until  all  his 
sleek  and  happy  fat  proved  the  bloat  of  death. 

He  ran  round,  and  out  he  ran, 

And  looking  for  a  cure,  he 

Drank  at  each  puddle,  gnawed  and  scratched, 

And  raved  in  perfect  fury. 

Deluded  rat  of  visceral  morality! 

Surely  such  feelings,  for  all  their  calculus,  feelings  that  cancel 
their  pleasure  in  vain  attempts  at  addition  that  never  reach  one 
man's  sum  of  happiness,  can  never  add  themselves  to  the  gpreat- 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  men.     And  even  could 
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they  make  that  amount,  they  could  not  turn  it  into  an  obligation 
to  sacrifice  for  it  the  particular  pleasures  that  go  to  make  it. 
As  each  man  feels  no  pleasure  but  his  own,  his  opinion  of  the 
pleasure  of  others  is  a  doubtful  imputation  to  them  of  his  own 
private  desires.  Why  should  he  submit  his  own  gratification, 
which  he  knows,  for  the  gratification  of  others  which  he  does 
not,  and  cannot,  know  to  be  greater? 

The  only  motive  that  can  be  urged  for  such  submission  is 
pleasure ;  and,  as  pleasure  is  the  only  right,  an  unpleasant  sub- 
mission would  be  wrong.  Self-sacrifice,  just  because  it  is  sacri- 
fice, or  an  act  of  pain,  must  be  bad.  I  must,  therefore  I  ought 
to  do,  under  all  circumstances,  as  I  please.  If  I  please  to  kill  a 
dozen  or  so  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  risk  my  neck  for  this  rare 
pleasure  against  the  pleasure  the  community  will  take  in  hang- 
ing me,  my  sport  is  quite  as  proper,  quite  as  good,  or,  in  other 
words,  quite  as  sportive  as  the  sport  of  my  possible  execution- 
ers. The  whole  performance  will  be  a  circus  in  which  every 
actor  acts  for  fun.  None  does  what  is  contrary  to  his  desire. 
Nothing  is,  or  can  be  desired,  but  pleasure.  Between  pleasures 
there  is  no  such  distinction  as  the  imaginary  and  the  real.  An 
imagination,  felt  to  be  most  pleasant,  is  the  most  pleasant.  Nor 
is  there  any  difference  between  a  near  and  distant  good,  when 
the  distant  good  means  an  imagined  pleasure;  for,  as  imagined, 
every  pleasure  is  near  and  close  and  present  enough  to  be  felt. 
Consequently  my  only  good  is  the  good  I  desire  this  moment— 
my  momentary  whim  or  passion.  All  talk  about  a  permanent 
good,  a  general  good,  a  good  of  the  greatest  number,  is  a  clack 
of  syllables.  I  am,  what  I  am,  by  moments.  I  have  a  mere 
momentary  self.  Obligation  towards  the  future  is  as  foolish  as 
penitence  for  the  past.  At  every  moment,  I  am  during  that 
moment,  as  perfect  as  a  god.  If  I  were  better  than  I  am,  I 
should  not  be  I,  but  another  and  different  self,  whose  conduct  or 
name  I  could  not  know.  No  wonder  that  sage  Bentham  declared 
that  world  Ought  "The  talisman  of  arrogance,  indolence  and 
ignorance,"  "an  authoritative  imposture." 

Nevertheless  the  imposture  exists  and  has  authority.  It  gov- 
erns the  social  world.  By  its  laws  all  other  laws  have  been  or- 
dained; with  its  strength  armies  go  to  battle;  in  its  name  kings 
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reign ;  to  carve  its  statues,  paint  its  portraits,  build  its  temples, 
sing  its  anthems,  has  been  the  main  employment  of  Art ;  while 
History  has  filled  her  every  page  with  the  story  of  its  heroisms. 
How  did  the  illusion  win  such  empire  over  reality  ?  How  did 
the  shadow  snatch  the  sceptre  from  Truth's  hand,  and  wield  it 
with  such  wondrous  and  world-creative  might  ?  Not  by  incoher- 
ent momentary  feelings.  Not  by  pets  and  whims.  Not  by 
fissiparous  selfhood  that  broke  like  a  jointed  snake  at  every 
stroke  of  a  sensation.  Such  absurdities  cannot  co-operate.  In- 
dividualistic co-operation  implies,  in  its  very  first  stages,  honor, 
fidelity,  obligation  for  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  its  mutual 
trust.  Without  these  no  man  could  have  got  a  comrade.  The 
first  distant  call  to  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to  closer  talk  concern- 
ing the  benefits  of  an  alliance,  would  have  implied  all  social  vir- 
tues. Speech  itself  implied  them.  Not  a  world  was  ever  ut- 
tered that  did  not  expect  some  degree  of  belief,  and  acknowledge 
so  far  the  believer's  right  to  fair  dealing. 

Gregarious  instinct  might  explain  the  herding  of  men,  but  un- 
less this  distinct  grew  out  of  habit,  which  in  return  would  re- 
quire acts  of  impossible  motive,  it  would  be  social  from  the 
start;  and  man,  primarily  social,  would  be  a  very  different  crea- 
ture from  man  primarily  individual.  His  social  would  be  more 
real  than  his  individual  self.  His  individual  rights  would  pro- 
ceed from  his  social  duties.  He  would  be  bom  under  law. 
Obedience,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  pleasure  to  the  pleasure  of 
others,  the  pain  of  self-restraint,  whenever  his  individual  desire 
ran  against  custom,  would  form  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his  char- 
acter. Hence,  according  to  the  Pleasure  theory,  his  gregarious 
state  must  be  intermediate  between  animal  and  ethical  individ- 
ualism. The  tribe  must  have  grown  from  the  strength  of 
some  savage,  who  spared  the  lives  of  his  captives  on  their 
promise  of  obedience,  such  promise  having  the  least  possible 
ethical  worth  because  kept  through  fear.  And  when  the 
strong  savage,  who  thus  became  a  chief,  died,  his  ghost 
would  still  haunt  the  dreams  of  his  tribesmen.  He  would 
appear  to  them  still  alive  and  mighty  and  terrible;  and  if 
any  scapegrace  among  them  disobeyed  their  memory  of  his 
will,  he  would  be  punished  just  as  the  chief  would  have  pun- 
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ished  him,  lest  the  whole  tribe  should  fall  under  the  ire  of  its 
ghostly  despot. 

So,  perhaps,  arose  government,  religion,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  tyranny  has  developed  from  cowardice. 

As  for  sympathy,  which  prompts  people  to  act  together,  weep 
ing  each  when  others  weep,  and  yawning  when  others  yawn,  it 
was  quite  as  apt  to  hate  others  for  causing  it  pains,  as  to  love 
them  for  the  pains  they  suffered.  In  its  earliest  stages,  savage 
and  animal,  it  kills  off  the  weak  and  troublesome,  more  often 
than  it  helps  them.  Gregarious  rooks  and  wolves  attack  their 
aged  and  infirm  companions,  and  the  Fijian  still  slays  and  eats 
the  grandfather,  whose  longer  life  would  lengthen  the  pain  of 
pity.  Love,  the  bridegroom's  love  of  the  bride,  where  man  is 
nearest  nature,  woos  with  a  club.  Even  in  civilized  lands,  when 
man  is  rendered  instinctive  or  savage  by  drunkenness,  he  is 
maddened  by  sights  that  cry  for  succor,  beats  his  children  be- 
cause they  starve,  and  his  wife  when  she  pleads  for  them  with 
tears.  The  Coliseum  tells  how  the  heart  of  old  Rome  delighted 
in  suffering  and  cried  for  the  death  of  the  wounded  and  fallen. 
Vae  Victis!  Cruelty  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Envy  of 
pleasure  is  as  common  as  pity  for  pain.  If  pleasure  be  the  high- 
est good,  why  should  these  ancient  and  primitive  habits  cease? 
Why  should  not  the  aged  and  infirm  be  killed  off  yet,  that  the 
nursing  of  them  may  no  longer  excite  sympathetic  heartache? 

Force  and  fear  would  remain  as  the  two  constant  elements  of 
civilization,  whereby  savage  cunning  and  cruelty  grow  to  frank- 
ness and  brotherly  love,  and  that  sublime  sense  of  duty  which 
great  souls  like  Kant  and  Wordsworth  worship  as  an  aspect  of 
God.  Such  worship,  however,  is  but  a  cringe,  a  cringe 
in  the  nerves  after  suppliant  knees  have  learned  to  stand 
straight,  a  cringe  in  the  brain  after  the  nerves  have  learned 
to  keep  serene.  For,  the  acquired  habits  of  one  genera- 
tion, we  are  told,  may  become  inborn  tendencies  in  the 
next;  and  such  inborn  tendencies  may  get,  by  and  by,  the 
drive  of  instincts;  and  parents  duly  impressed  by  tribal 
terrors  may,  by  boxing  the  ears  of  their  off-spring  for 
untribal  deeds,  set  the  nerves  of  savagery  to  shudders, 
which   in  course  of  time  may   become  chronic,    and   go   on 
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shuddering  long  after  the  ear-cuffs  have  been  forgotten.  By 
taking  ipecac  in  jam  a  child  may  learn  to  loathe  the  sweatmeat, 
and  retain  the  loathing  when  he  has  forgotten  the  emetic;  so 
conscience  may  be  the  forgotten  ipecac  of  the  race's  jam.  For- 
getfulness  did  it  all.  Forgetfulness  transformed  acts  which  had 
no  intrinsic  connection  with  their  consequences,  and  whose 
penalties  were  arbitrary,  into  acts  whose  sanctions  appear  in- 
trinsic and  eternal.  And  now,  at  last,  society  is  clearly  organic. 
It  lives  one  life.  It  has  animated  its  individual  members  with 
its  own  communicative  instinct.  It  has  differentiated  its  tribal 
protoplasm  into  a  complex  system  of  railway  arteries  and  tele- 
graph nerves.  And  yet,  according  to  Pleasurism,  this  complex 
system  in  its  relation  to  paramount  individual  wills,  remains 
as  simple  as  a  jelly-fish,  which  has  neither  nerves  nor  arteries, 
much  less  the  wings  and  head  of  a  spread-eagle,  but  is  all  skin 
and  at  the  same  time  all  stomach,  turning  itself  inside  out  to 
touch  what  it  may  digest,  and  outside  in  to  digest  whatever 
touches,  while  every  part  of  the  membrane  is  as  entirely  skin 
and  stomach  as  the  whole,  and  when  broken  off,  lives  the  life 
of  a  complete,  independent  jelly-fish.  Moreover  it  is  only 
this  individual  part  that  feels.  The  social  organism  has  no 
sensorium.  It  knows  no  pleasure  and  therefore  no  good.  It 
cannot  be  wronged   because  it  cannot  be  pained. 

"Why  then,"  the  individual  part  may  well  exclaim,  "should 
I  benefit  the  general  jelly  to  my  own  hurt?  If  there  be  an  or- 
ganized experience  within  me  that  so  prompts,  I  do  not  feel  it. 
Rascals  live — I  am  one  of  them  by  nature— the  very  same  nature 
that  organized  the  patriot  to  stick  to  his  nation.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  my  duty  to  feel  as  he  does  if  there  were  any  such  thing 
as  duty;  perhaps  I  should  feel  as  he  does  if  I  were  at  his  precise 
degree  of  development ;  but  I  cannot  be  any  less  or  more  devel- 
oped than  I  am  in  the  process  which  has  brought  us  both  to  our 
present  diverse  likings.  Nor  do  I  care  to  aid  the  process  of  evo- 
lution by  so-called  virtues  which  would  be  foolish  in  imagining 
that  they  can  either  aid  or  hinder  an  evolution  that  has  evolved 
my  way  as  well  as  theirs.  Evolution  has  evolved  me  just  as  I 
am.  My  deeds  are  its  deeds,  and  redistribute  its  matter  and 
motion  according  to  its  own  laws.     Low  orders  as  well  as  high 
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have  survived.  If  man's  survival  justifies  his  conduct,  the  con- 
duct of  the  cholera  bacillus  has  the  same  justification.  The 
cholera  bacillus  certainly  survives,  and  consequently  has  every 
right  to  eat  man  that  man  has  to  eat  shrimps. 

Nay,  my  discontent  with  social  law  may  prove  me  a  specimen 
of  the  higher  rather  than  of  the  lower  and  more  stolidly  submissive 
order,  especially  since  the  social  jelly  is  but  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual jellies  for  whose  delectation  it  exists,  instead  of  their  ex- 
isting to  make  its  glue.  Death  has  its  worshippers,  as  well  as  life. 
Leopardi  and  Alfred  de  Musset  sang  its  praise  with  poetic  ardor. 
Its  wisdom  has  been  argued  with  subtle  logic  in  the  most  popu- 
lar of  German  contemporary  philosophies.  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  applauded  by  all  evolutionary  religion  for  his  protest  that 
he  would  go  to  hell  sooner  than  adapt  his  life  to  the  environ- 
ment of  heaven  under  an  arbitrary  God.  If  adaptation  to  social 
environment  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  surviving  be  man's 
first  law,  every  traveler  should  be  a  Thug  when  among  Thugs, 
with  the  same  sense  of  propriety  thatf requents  the  Jardin  Mabille 
in  Paris  and  recites  the  Litany  in  England.  I  do  but  follow  the 
traveler's  example,  and  make  it  more  logical  by  staying  at 
home  and  adopting  all  their  fashions  at  once,  or  caring  for  none 
of  them  in  my  disregard  of  life.  With  Gautama  I  worship 
death;  with  his  modem  and  more  scientific  disciple.  Von  Hart- 
mann,  I  beatify  suicide. 

To  correct  such  incoherent  and  globular  tendencies  in  the  So- 
cial Mush,  the  conception  of  a  social  organism  may  take  a  more 
cranial  form,  insisting  on  the  right  of  the  whole  to  rule  the  parts 
as  belonging  to  it,  and  having  no  life  when  cut  off  from  it,  as  a 
hand  from  the  arm,  or  a  nose  from  the  face.  Society,  which 
gives  its  citizens  their  fashions,  must  live  though  they  perish. 
Nay,  by  their  slaughter  its  life  may  be  preserved  as  in  time  of 
war.  At  no  time  arc  they  more  than  corpuscles,  whose  swift 
death  and  birth  are  the  normal  waste  and  repair  of  its  good 
health.  Not  their  pleasure,  but  its  pleasure,  is  the  true  end  of 
life.  Still  the  law  is  pleasure;  the  social  organism  feels.  It 
has  one  body  like  an  individual's,  but  larger,  keeping,  however, 
in  its  largeness  every  individualistic  trait.  Like  the  individ- 
ual, its  unity  may  be  called  a  self,  but  the  self  will  have  as  little 
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freedom  or  responsibility.  It  too  belongs  to  Nature.  It  is  wholly 
under  Nature's  laws  and  forces.  Its  principles  are  entirely 
ganglionic.  With  it,  as  with  the  individual  body,  sense  is  pri- 
mordial, and  pleasure  prevails  over  all  other  aims,  pleasure 
whose  reign  everywhere  is  caprice. 

Such  an  organism  —  the  State,  for  example  —  knows  no  laws 
above  its  own  will.  It  binds,  but  is  not  bound.  It  does  as  it 
lists,  and  its  listing  is  proved  right  by  succeeding  and  by  en- 
abling its  elect  citizens  to  succeed.  Virtue  and  vice  being  alike 
fictitious,  the  State  may  make  criminal  whatever  it  dislikes. 
The  dislike  of  an  act  constitutes  it  a  nuisance,  and  nuisances 
should  be  abated.  The  quickest  mode  of  abatement  is  preven- 
tion, which  need  not  be  annoyed  by  the  nice  questions  of  justice 
that  embarrass  penal  law.  Nature  selects  by  destroying  every 
thing  that  does  not  survive,  and  simply  leaving  what  is  not  de- 
stroyed, as  fittest  for  survival.  In  a  word,  she  eliminates.  The 
State  too  may  eliminate.  Weed  out,  kill  out,  every  sort  of  un- 
fitness before  it  can  be  hatched,  or  brought  to  seed !  Charity, 
then,  will  give  place  to  unrelentingness.  Why  attempt  to  re- 
form creatures  who  may  die  before  their  bad  habits  are  half 
cured?  Why  lose  happiness  in  sympathizing  with  misery  that 
cannot  be  trained  to  hygienic  habits?  Prisons  and  asylums  are 
costly,  and  instead  of  accomplishing  their  desires,  foster  the 
nuisances  they  are  founded  to  suppress.  Pauperism  outbreeds 
wealth  and  culture,  and  spreads  its  bane  under  the  eyes  of  civili- 
zation, which  abets  the  spread  by  false  notions  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Chloroform  is  cheaper^  surer,  kinder  than  alms-houses. 
Chloroform  crime  in  the  cradle,  aye  in  the  womb!  Chloroform 
vagrancy,  before  it  begins  to  knot  and  gender!  As  there  have 
been  Ages  of  Stone  and  Iron  and  Steel,  so  let  there  be  an  Age 
of  Chloroform,  ending  not  only  distress  but  evil.  It  will  re- 
lieve the  strong  of  the  task  of  nursing  the  incurable,  and,  thus, 
free  energies  for  progress  that  are  now  handicapped  with  anx- 
iety. It  will  prevent  the  lingerings  of  slow  disease  which 
often  prove  as  troublesome  as  crime  and  may  even  commit  the 
crime  of  breeding  their  own  misery  and  poisoning  more  and 
more  the  blood  of  the  race.  The  vigor  of  middle  age  need  never 
grow  decrepit  or  even  old  enough  to  weigh  as  a  burden  on  its 
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offspring.  The  deaf,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  insane,  every 
kind  of  deformity  that  pains  sight,  may  be  thickly  veiled  with 
the  flowers  of  the  grave,  where  ugliness  and  beauty,  pleasure  and 
pain,  virtue  and  vice,  are  one  and  the  same  rot.  No  melan- 
choly Hamlet  shall  ever  again  call  the  world  "an  unweeded 
garden.*' 

What  elimination  leaves  undone,  may  be  completed  by  stirpi- 
culture,  developing  genius  as  it  develops  the  tail  of  a  pigeon,  the 
udder  of  a  cow,  the  nose  of  a  hound.  Meanwhile  the  Church, 
that  grandam  institution,  which,  with  weak  tea  for  blood  in  its 
veins,  pities  the  wretched  and  would  prevent  their  anaesthetic 
elimination,  or  any  social  betterment  by  stirp-law,  might  have 
its  tiresome  dronings  about  a  fabulous  heaven  and  a  hell  well 
hushed  in  its  own  crypts,  and  its  tower-chimes  set  to  celebrate 
the  holidays  of  the  new  era,  the  Renaissance  of  blessed  Baboon- 
ery, with  mutual  scratches  for  flea  bites  as  the  norm  of  all  al- 
truistic beatitude. 

And  the  State,  which  has  the  might,  and  consequently  the 
right,  thus  to  improve  mankind,  is  any  bey,  or  shah,  or  sultan, 
or  king  who  happens  to  wield  it  powers,  or  worse  still  any  ma- 
jority which,  once  in  office,  would  justly,  because  naturally,  use 
all  its  force  to  eliminate  every  party,  person,  idea,  or  sentiment 
that  menaced  its  overthrow,  or  lessened  its  chance  for  everlast- 
ing survival.  Free  thought?  There  would  be  none.  Thought 
can  only  ask  freedom  when  it  is  vainly  conceived  that  thought 
may  indeed  be  free.  This  conceit  exploded,  there  can  be  no  in- 
tolerance in  suppressing  the  mad  claim  to  an  impossibility. 
And  as  for  rights,  when  might  makes  right,  no  right  can  be 
suppressed.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  suppressed  proves  that  it 
has  not  might  enough  to  be  right.  A  slave  is  no  more  wronged 
because  he  is  not  free,  than  a  dog  is  wronged  because  he  cannot 
walk  on  his  hind  legs  and  carry  a  gun  and  shoot  quail,  like  his 
master. 

The  only  question  is  whether  thought  shall  be  constrained  by 
Nature  in  the  State,  or  Nature  outside  of  the  State.  Nature  out- 
side of  the  State  does  not  excuse  errors  of  judgment.  If  a  man 
honestly  thinks,  while  up  in  a  balloon,  that  he  can  stick  a  pin  hole 

through  its  canvas,  the  diminutive  error  will  break  his  neck  as 
26 
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summarily  as  if  that  neck  had  been  stretched  on  a  gibbet  for  mur- 
der most  foul.  Fools  may  do  as  much  natural  harm  as  knaves. 
Nature  outside  of  the  State  would  be  esteemed  benign  if  she 
prevented  their  fatal  liberty  of  judgment.  Why  is  she  not 
equally  benign  when  preventing  it  by  civic  decree,  allowing  no 
books,  newspapers,  or  speeches  that  mislead  thought,  to  criticise 
the  right  of  established  might,  which  is  bound  by  every  natural 
law  to  survive  if  it  can  ?  Insane  by  its  own  confession  were  de- 
sire for  freedom  of  thought  to  deny  that  thought  is  free. 

No  danger, — do  you  say?-— since  the  social  organism  already 
indicates  the  direction  of  its  development  by  society  as  it  now 
exists,  and  existent  morality  would  not  be  destroyed,  but  carried* 
on  to  a  higher  degree,  men  no  longer  needing  the  idea  of  duty 
or  obligation  to  command  deeds  which  they  would  spontaneous- 
ly do.  The  momentum  of  ages  of  moral  habit  would  go  on  after 
moral  illusions  were  withdrawn.  Where  habit  failed,  elimina- 
tion and  stirpiculture  would  come  in  as  a  method,  but  the 
method  would  still  have  the  same  end,  which  is  now  mistakenly 
called  good  instead  of  pleasant.  The  only  danger  is  an  interr^- 
num—a  period  between  the  loss  of  potent  illusions,  and  the  gain 
of  those  super-moral  spontanieties  which  will  follow  a  scientific 
assurance  that  the  right  is  always  happy  because  happiness  is 
always  right.  **Few  things,"  Mr.  Spencer  himself  says,  "can 
happen  more  disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a  regulative 
system  no  longer  fit  before  another  and  fitter  regulative  system 
has  gone  up  to  replace  it.  '*  Hence  the  haste  to  replace  it.  But 
the  haste  works  both  ways,  destroys  while  it  builds,  and  has  no 
guarantee  that  both  processes  will  work  so  evenly  that  when  one 
system  is  down  the  other  will  be  up,  and  habit  step  from  its 
old  shelter  into  the  new,  without  any  collapse  and  crash  over- 
head. 

For  Religion  and  Morality  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  as 
Religion  and  Morality  a  day  after  they  are  understood  to  have 
no  sanction  and  to  be  but  an  ague  of  the  brain  contracted  in  the 
swamps  of  savagery  or  apedom.  Their  preliminary  use,  like 
that  of  the  myth  of  Santa  Claus,  will,  when  known  to  be  myth- 
ical, cease  at  once  to  awe  or  coax  the  will.  Conscience  will  have 
little  authorijty  when  in  its  voice  is  heard  only  the  accent  of 
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anthropoid  apes.  Public  opinion  will  cry  aloud  in  the  streets 
with  tones  of  complaint,  not  of  command,  when  it  echoes  the 
far-away  yelps  of  lemurian  forests. 

Just  as  the  genesis  of  duty  had  to  be  forgotten  in  order  that 
duty  might  seem  moral,  so  morality  itself  must  be  forgotten  with 
all  its  false  distinctions  before  its  habits  will  seem  other  than 
dutiful.  And  such  forgetfulness  can  never  be  induced  by  dis- 
cussion. Discussion,  however,  stupid,  could  never  have  drugged 
the  sensibility  of  savages  into  the  age-long  slumber  that  has 
been  dreaming  until  now  of  obligation  and  responsibility;  nor 
can  it  prove  that  dreaming  a  dream,  without  reminding  the 
wakened  intelligence,  of  the  dream's  falsity  compared  with  the 
primal  truth  of  conduct  that  had  no  such  nightmares.  And  with 
this  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  nightmares  and 
truths  the  intelligence  will  be  more  apt  to  return  to  its  old-time 
wide-awake  impulses  than  to  keep  up  the  habits  acquired  during 
its  period  of  moral  drowse.  Already  ended  for  the  intellect,  the 
reign  of  duty  cannot  much  longer  govern  the  will.  There  was  a 
time  when  duty  was  not ;  a  time  is  coming  when  duty  will  not 
be;  why  should  the  time  between,  cling  to  a  passing  hallucina- 
tion.^ Pleasure,  whether  sub-moral  or  super-moral,  is  nothing 
but  pleasure,  and  as  such,  determined  by  caprice  —  let  caprice 
have  its  way  at  once!  Why  should  the  present  generation  be 
sacrificed  to  the  future,  and  not  the  future  to  the  present  ?  The 
present  is,  and  feels,  and  can  feel  no  pleasure  but  its  own ;  the 
future  is  not,  and  cannot  feel  until  it  has  become,  and  then  it 
too  will  be  the  present  with  its  own  present  pleasure. 
Should  each  generation  lose  its  pleasure  in  sacrifice  to  the  next, 
happiness,  postponed  forever,  would  be  forever  an  unfulfilled 
prospect,  a  perpetual  cheat.  One  dream  has  been  broken — why 
dream  again?  The  new  dream  is  a  mere  ideal,  and  has  less  real- 
ity than  the  moral  order  that  now  exists  however  superstitious.  It 
belongs  to  the  uncausal  future,  not  to  the  causal  past.  It  con- 
tradicts Nature  as  the  realm  of  antecedents  rather  than  of  aims. 
It  can  be  brought  about  only  by  becoming  the  aim  of  those  who 
believe  in  it,  expound  it,  advocate  it,  and  with  a  prophet's  zeal 
herald  its  coming  as  Nature's  own  unattained  perfection.  As 
though  Nature  were  to  reach  her  perfection  in  man !    As  though 
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in  rational  man  alone  she  could  come  to  a  true  knowledge  cf 
herself!  As  though  the  more  man  developed  his  rational  man- 
hood, the  more  he  would  reveal  of  her  inmost  essence!  As 
though  the  path  of  explanation  were  to  run  forwards  and  up- 
wards !  As  though  Science,  and  not  Morality,  were  the  dream ! 
Out  upon  the  thought!  It  is  high  treason  to  truth.  Inter- 
regnums are  nonsense.  The  reign  of  appetite  once  in,  will  not 
give  way  to  any  super-moral  era.  Appetite  began  man's  career, 
and  appetite  will  end  it.  Appetite  which  craves  the  outward 
and  contingent;  appetite  which  takes  away  from  all  other 
mouths  the  pleasure  its  own  would  devour,  and  thus  turns  its  very 
diet  into  discord;  appetite  which  divides  men,  sets  them  against 
each  other,  "breeds  mutinies  in  cities,  treason  in  palaces ;"  appe- 
tite envious,  rapacious,  fierce,  cruel ;  the  demon  of  misrule.  And 
since  no  two  persons,  however  akin,  agree  in  all  their  sensual 
wants,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  were  there  no  law  but  appetite, 
the  closest  fellowships  would  soon  split,  friends  turn  to  enemies, 
brothers  fall  out,  "the  bond  crack  'twixt  son  and  father,"  and  so- 
ciety writhe  in  a  vast  imbroglio  of  lust,  and  hate  and  revenge- 
brutal  passions,  each  biting  another,  and  afraid  to  withdraw  its 
teeth  from  the  wound,  even  when  sated  with  blood,  and  itself 
bleeding  to  death.  Shakespeare  saw  with  those  wiser  than 
sybilline  eyes  of  his,  the  ravin  which  Pleasurism  will  not  see,  per- 
haps until  its  shut  eyelids  are  torn  off  by  the  wild  beast  it  is  un- 
caging in  the  heart  of  man— how  when  right  and  wrong  lose 
their  names 

Everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite, 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make,  per  force,  a  universal  prey, 
And  last  eat  up  himself. 

A  universal  Nietschean  wolf,  because  with  the  wolf's  appetite  it 
has,  in  spite  of  all  mere  hedonistic  theories,  the  mind  that  con- 
ceives an  end  and  provides  the  means  of  getting  it.  And  this 
mind  gives  pleasure  its  own  fonn — a  form,  however,  that  has  no 
adequate  content  of  feeling.  For  no  feeling  and  hence  no  pleasure, 
can  be  universal.     The  common  wolf  prowls  when  hungry,  and 
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rests  when  fed ;  he  hunts  not  for  pleasure,  but  for  food,  which  he 
incidentally  finds  pleasure  in  eating;  but  the  man-wolf  craves  a 
permanent  and  generic  glut,  and  the  objects  of  his  desire  are 
only  its  objects  as  they  serve  this  purely  subjective  and  absurd 
end.  In  other  words,  his  appetite  is  its  own  game,  pursues 
itself  and  must  in  the  end,  "eat  itself  up.**  Such  appetite  is 
Lust,  because  '* doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power,"  and  taking 
on  their  hugeness  and  pertinacity  to  become  as  unnatural  as  it 
is  unspiritual,  something  monstrous  which  the  mythopoeic 
popular  conscience  has  painted  aptly,  with  a  man's  head  joined 
to  the  horns  and  tail  of  a  beast — a  beast-man  constantly  con- 
sumed by  his  own  firebreath — a  devil. 

So  it  looked  to  Dr.  Faust,  who  despised  all  popular  su- 
perstition. When  in  despair  of  the  good  of  reason,  he  re- 
solved to  live  for  pleasure,  he  had  to  suspect  that  style 
of  life  as  less  a  man's  than  a  dog's.  The  dog  in  it,  how- 
ever, did  not  look  very  wicked  at  first.  Half  asleep  on  a 
cushion  behind  a  stove,  he  barked  only  now  and  then.  But  as 
Faust  argued  reason  down  into  sense,  manhood  into  brutehood, 
the  very  Logos  or  logic  of  the  universe  into  force,  and  force  into 
mere  mindless  deed  or  accident,  which  is  Nature  as  Sensation 
knows  it,  the  petted  poodle  grew  to  a  hippopotamus  with  eyes 
of  fire,  and  the  hippopotamus  expanded  to  an  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  took  the  features  of  Faust's  own  negative  self,  and 
showed  what  a  devil  man  becomes  when  he  turns  away  from 
Reason  to  seek  good  in  Feeling— feeling  which  in  being  ethicized, 
does  but  trim  its  horns,  and  hide  its  tail  under  velvet  breeches. 
That  modem  and  most  scientific  devil  is  Mephistopheles,  the 
impersonated  quest  of  pleasure  for  pleasure's  sake.  Strange, 
that  what  Spencer  calls  highest  good,  Goethe  should  reckon  low- 
est evil;  that  Spencer's  perfect  man,  is  Goethe's  most  suave  and 
crafty  fiend,  and  that  the  ethical  culture  affected  by  the  Spen- 
cerian  school,  is  the  culture  which,  according  to  Goethe,  begins 
in  Auerbach's  cellar  and  ends  amid  the  damnations  of  Walpurgis 
Night— the  Night  when  all  lusts  meet  to  celebrate  their  Sabbath 
as  if  by  proclamation  of  some  new  reign  that  would  hallow  their 
grossest  license.  There  they  go,  the  witches  and  the  souls  they 
have  bewitched  I    Their  dance  is  a  tempest  of  self-will,  stripping 
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society  of  the  arts  that  grow  out  of  its  reason,  as  forests  out  of 
mountain  slopes;  and  shaking  to  their  base  its  institutions, 
rocklike  in  their  solidity.  But  society  gone,  lusts  have  lost  their 
own  great  world,  since  there  must  be  wealth  for  their  plunder, 
commerce  for  their  frauds,  fashion  to  supply  their  worn  out  de- 
sire with  fresh  aphrodisiacs. 

Every  man  for  himself!  But  what  if  the  man  have  no  self? 
What  if  the  same  rule  that  atomizes  society  into  individuals,  also, 
sub-atomizes  the  individual  into  the  sensations  that  compose  him, 
and  recognize  no  world,  inner  or  outer,  save  their  own  storm  of 
fleetingness,  swift  as  the  backward  rush  of  trees  and  crags  when 
the  revel  of  lusts  mounts  its  Brocken  ? 

Thus  the  man  without  a  self,  without  even  a  surreptitious 
mind  that  might  shrewdly  pander  to  his  appetites  and  show  them 
a  forward  way,  thwarts  his  own  desires,  while  destroying  the  so- 
ciety that  breeds  and  feeds  them.  He  has  no  law  in  his  appeti- 
tive nature;  he  cannot  order  his  impulses;  his  self-will  is  no 
will  whatever,  but  a  thing,  a  mere  broomstick  bearing  him 
through  night  airs  of  fancy,  a  goat  that  hurries  its  rider  into  * 
thickets  of  fact  that  tear  him  as  he  goes.  And  the  light  of  his 
seeing,  now  that  Reason's  day  has  set,  bewilders  like  the  flicker 
of  fire-flies  crossing  each  other's  flight  in  a  maze  of  opposite 
courses,  yet  all  swept  alike  by  a  common  hedonistic  propension 
towards  the  mountain's  summit,  where  reigns  the  Devil  under  an 
aristocratic  pseudonym  which  he  wears  to  trick  Feeling  to  a  con- 
ceit of  uppishness  in  the  desires  that  seek  him  as  their  goal. 

"Going  to  the  devil"— all  of  them,  their  literature,  their 
science,  their  art — so  Goethe  shouts  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  through  their  Walpurgis  uproar;  and  gruff  old  Carlyle, 
Goethe's  greatest  disciple,  takes  up  the  shout,  and  prolongs  it 
across  half  a  century  more  of  their  manifest  devilward  tendency, 
swearing  at  last  as  with  a  death-bed  protest  against  the  noises 
of  a  Time  that  would  drown  his  prophetic  cry:  **I  will  have 
none  of  this  gorilla  damnification  of  human  nature." 

Robert  A.  Holland. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  THE  NEGROES  AND  THE 
NEGRO  PROBLEM 

If  the  question  were  asked,  What  were  the  views  of  Jefferson 
Davis  concerning  the  negroes  ?  many  people  would  now  as  in 
1861  unhesitatingly  answer  that  he,  like  the  most  extreme  of  the 
slave-holders,  looked  upon  the  negro  as  nothing  but  a  form  of 
property  somewhat  more  valuable  than  horseflesh,  and  that  he 
considered  the  race  hopelessly  inferior  and  incapable  of  progress 
and  therefore  doomed  to  the  permanent  status  of  slavery.  Some 
of  his  speeches  in  Congress  would  seem  to  commit  him  to  this 
view.  Yet  such  an  impression  would  be  almost  wholly  incorrect. 
His  dealings  with  the  race  and  his  private  utterances  show  that 
he  regarded  the  negro  as  quite  capable  of  reaching  a  higher  civi- 
lization, that  he  believed  slavery  to  be  a  more  or  less  temporary 
status  and  that  he  was  a  most  considerate  master.  In  his  opin- 
ion, slavery  was  not  only  a  temporary  solution  of  the  laborj 
problem  in  the  newly  settled  South,  but  it  was  also  a  partial  so-| 
lution  of  what  we  now  call  the  race  problem — the  problem  of 
how  to  make  two  distinct  races  live  together  without  friction.! 
That  the  negro  race  was  fundamentally  inferior  to  the  white  was 
his  firm  conviction.  That  there  was  any  moral  wrong  in  hold- 
ing slaves,  he,  in  company  with  most  of  the  slave-holders,  would 
never  admit.  By  him,  as  by  most  men  of  his  class,  then  as  now, 
slavery  was  considered  a  benefit  to  the  negro  and  a  recognition 
of  that  law  of  nature  which  subjected  the  weaker  to  the  stronger 
for  the  good  of  both.  Slavery  took  idle,  unmoral,  barbarous 
blacks  and  gradually  rooted  out  their  savage  traits,  giving  to 
them  instead  the  white  man's  superior  civilization — his  religion, 
his  language,  his  customs,  his  industry.  The  negro  was  a  child 
race  and  slavery  was  its  training  school.  These  convictions 
shaped  his  attitude  toward  the  individuals  of  the  race.  And 
never  were  there  more  intimate  friendships  between  whites  and 
blacks  than  between  Davis  and  his  servants,  as  he  always  called 
his  slaves. 

Davis  was  always  popular  with  young  people,  dependents  and 
inferiors.     When  serving  in  the  army  among  the  Indians  of  the 
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West  he  was  so  well  liked  that  in  one  tribe  he  was  adopted  and 
known  as  '*The  Little  Chief."  As  Mrs.  Davis  said,  "he  never 
had  with  soldiers,  children  or  negroes  any  difficulty  to  impress 
himself  upon  their  hearts."*  In  his  intercourse  with  them  he 
always  assumed  that  they  were  reasonable  beings,  able  and  will- 
ing to  follow  a  proper  line  of  conduct,  and  capable  of  under- 
standing mistakes  when  pointed  out  to  them.  Blind  obedience 
was  never  exacted.  To  children  and  to  negroes  he  carefully  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  doing  or  not  doing  a  thing  and  was  not 
satisfied  until  the  understanding  was  complete.  Like  his  oldest 
brother,  Joseph,  he  was  so  careful  to  regard  the  rights  of  the 
weak  that  others  found  it  difficult  to  keep  order  with  his  chil- 
dren and  servants.'  From  him  the  black  skin  never  hid  the  man 
or  woman.  He  was  as  polite  to  a  negro  as  to  a  white  person. 
Of  this  trait  of  Davis's  character  Major  R.  W.  Milsaps,  founder 
of  the  Mississippi  college  that  bears  his  name,  recently  related 
the  following  incident:  **I  got  a  lesson  in  the  treatment  of  ne- 
groes when  I  was  a  young  man  returning  South  from  Harvard. 
I  stopped  in  Washington  and  called  on  Jefferson  Davis,  then 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  walked  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Many  negroes  bowed  to  Mr.  Davis  and 
he  returned  the  bow.  He  was  a  very  polite  man.  I  finally  said 
to  him  that  I  thought  he  must  have  a  good  many  friends  among 
the  negroes.  He  replied,  *I  cannot  allow  any  negro  to  outdo  me 
in  courtesy.'  "  * 

In  his  youth  Davis  saw  less  of  slavery  than  is  supposed.  He 
did  not  grow  up  on  a  typical  Black  Belt  plantation;  the  South- 
west of  his  youthful  days  was  a  new  country  in  which  institu- 
tions, social  and  economic,  were  only  forming,  and  even  here,  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  lived  less  than  eleven  years. 
Perhaps  the  first  negro  who  came  into  close  relations  with  Mr. 
Davis  was  James  Pemberton.  Pemberton  was  given  to  him  by 
his  mother  as  a  body-servant  when  he  entered  the  army  and  re- 
mained with  him  during  his  entire  service — from  1828  to  1835. 

*  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  79,  80. 

'Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  $38,  566. 

^American  Magazine^  August,  1907, p.  394.  Similar  stories  are  related 
of  Randolph,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  and  might  be  told  of  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  time. 
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Though  stationed  much  of  the  time  in  free  States  or  in  free  ter- 
ritory, Pemberton  devoted  himself  with  perfect  faith  to  Davis. 
He  carried  the  purse,  took  care  of  his  master's  arms,  accom- 
panied him  on  dangerous  scouting  expeditions,  foraged  and 
cooked  for  him  and  nursed  him  when  sick.  In  1831  Davis  was 
ill  of  pneumonia  for  several  months  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin 
and  had  no  other  nurse  or  physician  than  James  Pemberton. 
During  the  illness  that  followed  the  death  of  Davis's  wife  in  1835 
he  was  again  devotedly  nursed  by  Pemberton.  After  his  master 
returned  to  Brierficld,  James  was  made  manager  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  held  that  position  until  his  death  in  1852.  Davis  and 
his  negro  manager  in  their  constant  intercourse  treated  one  an- 
other as  gentlemen.  When  Pemberton  came  to  report  he  would 
not  take  a  seat  until  asked,  but  Davis  always  asked  him  to  do  so 
and  frequently  brought  a  chair  for  him.  At  parting  Davis  al- 
ways offered  cigars,  and  Pemberton  would  accept  with  grave 
thanks.  Mr.  Davis  never  called  him  **Jim*'  but  always  James, 
and  objected  when  anyone  shortened  the  name.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  other  negroes ;  no  nicknames  or  fancy  names  were  al- 
lowed, and  the  negroes  had  to  be  called,  as  they  wished,  by  their 
full  names;  no  classical  names  were  forced  upon  them.* 

The  practical  acquaintance  of  Jefferson  Davis  with  the  condi- 
tions of  negro  slavery  was  made  during  the  'jo's and  '40'son  the 
Mississippi  plantation  belonging  to  his  brother  and  himself.  In 
a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  then  as  Palmyra  Bend, 
twenty  miles  below  Vicksburg,  Joseph  Davis,  during  the  twen- 
ties, gradually  acquired  several  thousand  acres  of  fine  cotton 
lands  by  entering  government  lands,  by  buying  out  small  frontier 
farmers  who  held  from  25  to  160  acres  each,  and  who  as  the  slave 
system  grew  desired  to  go  farther  west.  This  was  the  typical 
development  of  the  plantation  system.  As  an  inducement  to 
leave  the  army  Jefferson  Davis  was  offered  by  his  brother  Joseph 
the  use  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land  and  the  loan  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  slaves.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
younger  brother,  who  with  "his  friend  and  servant  James  Pem- 
berton" and  fourteen  negroes  began  to  clear  up  the  plantation 
which  was  known  as  *'The  Brierfield"  on  account  of  the  thick 

*  Memoirs,  Vol.  i,  pp.  81,  155,  i6s,  176. 
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growth  of  briers  which  covered  the  fertile  land.  Davis  could 
not  afford  to  employ  an  overseer,  and  except  for  the  assistance 
given  by  Pemberton,  he  was  in  direct  control  of  all  the  work. 
The  first  house  at  Brierfield,  a  log  house  chinked  with  clay,  was 
built  by  the  two  —  master  and  slave  manager.  For  eight  years 
Davis  scarcely  left  the  Bend,  and  frequently  during  his  brother's 
annual  absences  during  the  hot  season  he  was  in  charge  of  both 
plantations  —  Brierfield  and  Hurricane. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  ever  made  with  negro 
slaves  was  that  initiated  by  Joseph  Davis  and  carried  out  by  the 
two  brothers  on  the  Hurricane  and  Brierfield  plantations  in 
Warren  County,  Mississippi.  In  the  management  of  his  own 
slaves  Jefiferson  Davis  was  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  opinions  and  example  of  his  brother  Joseph.  It  was  the 
theory  of  the  latter  that  the  less  the  negroes  were  disciplined  by 
force  the  better  they  would  conduct  themselves.  So  he  tried  to 
train  them  into  habits  of  self-government.  If  one  could  make 
money  for  himself  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  paying  to  his  master 
the  wages  of  an  unskilled  laborer.  Some  of  Joseph  Davis's 
slaves  set  up  in  business  for  themselves.  Notable  among  these 
was  Ben  T.  Montgomery,  who,  with  his  sons,  later  purchased 
both  the  Davis  plantations.  Other  planters  and  overseers  laugh- 
ingly spoke  of  **Joe  Davis's  free  negroes,"  and  when  hoopskirts 
came  in  assumed  that  the  Davis  negroes  were  to  get  them  and 
predicted  that  **Joe  Davis  will  have  to  widen  his  cotton  rows  so 
that  the  negro  women  can  work  between  them."  From  his 
brother  Joseph,  Jefferson  Davis  adopted  the  negro  self-govern- 
ment plan.  No  negro  was  ever  punished  except  after  conviction 
by  a  jury  of  blacks.  This  jury  was  composed  of  "settled"  men; 
an  old  negro  presided  as  judge;  there  were  black  sheriffs  or  con- 
stables ;  witnesses  were  examined  as  in  white  courts,  and  the 
punishments  were  inflicted  by  negroes.  The  negroes  took  great 
delight  in  the  workings  of  the  court  and  showed  no  disposition 
to  be  too  lenient  with  criminals.  Davis  retained  the  right  to 
modify  the  sentence  or  to  grant  pardon.  Mrs.  Davis  relates  an 
incident  which  illustrates  the  workings  of  the  system : 

A  fine  hog  had  been  killed  and  it  was  traced  to  the  house  of  a 
negro  who  was  a  great  glutton.     Several  of  the  witnesses  swore  to 
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a  number  of  accessories  to  the  theft.  At  last  the  first  man  asked 
for  a  private  interview  with  his  master,  and  in  a  confidential  tone 
said:  **The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  master,  they  are  all  tellin' 
lies.  I  had  nobody  at  all  to  hope  me.  I  killed  the  shote  myself 
and  eat  pretty  near  the  whole  of  it,  and  dat's  why  I  was  so  sick 
last  week."  .  .  .  Davis  pardoned  the  thief  but  the  jury  were 
much  scandalized  at  master's  breaking  up  "dat  Cote,  for  fore 
God,  we'd  a  cotch  de  whole  tuckin*  of  'em,  if  he  had  let  we 
alone." 

After  the  death  of  Pemberton  in  1852  Davis  employed  white 
overseers,  some  of  whom  did  not  approve  of  his  system  of  man- 
aging negroes.  They  were  not  allowed  to  inflict  punishment — 
only  to  report  offenses.  One  of  them  left  because  of  his  objec- 
tion to  the  negro  court.  The  Davis  system  which  was  practiced 
until  1862  had  vitality  enough  to  survive  for  a  while  after  the 
Federals  had  occupied  the  plantations,  and  a  year  later  a  North- 
em  officer  who  saw  what  remained  of  the  self-governing  com- 
munity and  knowing  nothing  of  its  origin  took  it  for  a  new  de- 
velopment, and  an  evidence  of  how  one  year  of  freedom  would 
elevate  the  blacks.* 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Davis  could  not  have  understood  the 
mental  make-up  of  such  a  negro  as  Frederick  Douglass,  but  he 
did  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  average  negro's  nature. 
Instinctively  the  negroes  knew  this  and  since  he  used  his  under- 
standing for  their  good  his  servants  were  devoted  to  him. 
When  one  was  charged  by  a  white  person  with  misconduct 
Davis  always  insisted  on  hearing  the  negro's  side  of  the  story. 
To  him  the  slaves  would  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  overseer 
and  the  latter  often  found  it  difficult  to  exact  any  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, so  accustomed  were  the  negroes  to  take  all  their  disputes 
to  their  master.  One  negro  girl  refused  to  wait  on  the  over- 
seer's wife  because,  contrary  to  her  master's  rule,  she  had  been 
called  "out'en  her  name" — Rose  instead  of  Rosina.  A  man 
who  was  disobedient  and  had  threatened  the  overseer  asked  Mrs. 
Davis,  "How  does  you  speck  us  ter  b'lieve  in  them  poor  white 
trash  when  we  people  has  a  master  that  fit  and  whipped  every- 
body?" 

•  Sec  John  Eaton,  "Grant,  Lincoln,  and  the  Freedmen,"  p.  165. 
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The  negroes  were  allowed  the  usual  plantation  privileges. 
Each  family  had  its  **patch"  for  vegetables  and  fruits,  pigs  and 
chickens,  which  were  raised  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale  to  the 
master's  family.  At  the  birth  of  a  negro  child  an  outfit  was 
given,  and  at  death  the  burial  clothes  and  food  for  those  who 
"set  up.'*  When  a  negro  was  ill  the  master  was  expected  to 
furnish  or  to  pay  for  delicacies,  and  for  a  wedding  he  provided 
the  dinner  and  the  finery.  A  dentist  came  regularly  to  Hurri- 
cane and  Brierfield  to  keep  the  negroes*  teeth  in  order.  So  care- 
ful was  Davis  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  negroes  that 
when  he  was  absent  in  Washington  his  income  from  the  planta- 
tion greatly  decreased.  The  negroes  would  work  well  for  him 
but  not  for  his  overseers  who  were  not  authorized  to  force  them 
to  work. 

Some  of  the  negroes  did  not  always  appreciate  their  master's 
rather  gentle  methods.  Especially  did  some  of  them  chafe 
under  his  attempts  to  reason  with  them  and  thus  to  make  them 
see  their  mistakes.  Like  a  small  white  boy  a  negro  sometimes 
perferred  a  thrashing  or  a  round  scolding  to  a  serious  temperate 
talk.  One  negro  woman  who  pretended  to  cook  for  him  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  was  much  troubled  by  the  joking  way 
in  which  he  disposed  of  her  failures.  As  she  told  the  second 
Mrs.  Davis,  * 'Master  did  me  mighty  mean  dat  time;  he  orter 
cussed  me,  but  it  was  mean  to  make  fun  of  me.**  Davis,  how- 
ever, never  was  familiar  with  his  servants  in  that  way  peculiar 
to  many  Southern  masters  —  a  sort  of  sublime  condescending  as 
to  a  very  small  child  or  to  a  pet  animal.  To  him  they  were  men 
and  women  and  were  treated  accordingly. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  religious  training  of  the  slaves. 
Sometimes  Davis  and  his  brother  paid  the  salary  of  a  white 
Methodist  preacher  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist Church  to  work  among  the  negroes.  "Uncle  Bob*'  was  the 
resident  black  preacher  at  Brierfield.  Davis  said  of  him :  "He 
was  as  free  from  guile  and  as  truthful  a  man  as  I  ever  knew." 
He  had  long  passed  the  age  for  active  labor,  but  still  kept  up 
his  spiritual  supervision  of  the  Brierfield  flock.  He  had  a  com- 
fortable house  and  a  horse  and  buggy  in  which  he  drove  every 
day  to  the  plantation.     It  was  Davis*s  conviction  that  in  relig- 
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ious  work  for  the  negroes  the  South  **has  been  a  greater  prac- 
tical missionary  than  all  the  Society  missionaries  in  the 
world." 

In  many  ways  the  plantation  negroes  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  mastership.  When  his  first  son  was  born  the  women 
and  children  came  to  see  the  newcomer,  bringing  gifts  of  chick- 
ens, eggs  and  fruit,  and  all  of  them  brought  boisterous  good 
wishes.  When  the  master  would  go  through  the  quarters  the 
little  negroes  would  swarm  out  of  the  houses  to  greet  him,  shake 
hands  with  him  and  catch  him  around  the  legs.  Upon  his  de- 
parture for  a  long  stay  all  came  to  bid  him  good-bye  and  to  say 
what  they  wanted  him  to  bring  back  for  them.  When  he  came 
home  again  all  duties  were  suspended  until  the  servants  could 
see  and  welcome  him.  In  a  letter  written  by  his  niece,  is  an 
account  of  a  home-coming  that  she  witnessed: 

"On  one  occasion  when  I  was  a  child  he  arrived  at  Hurricane, 
my  grandfather's  plantation,  after  a  protracted  absence,  and 
took  me  with  him  to  Brierfield,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
It  was  at  once  known  that  he  had  arrived  and  ....  [the 
slaves]  came  running  to  the  house  and  without  ceremony  made 
their  way  to  the  room  where  we  were  and  to  my  surprise  threw 
themselves  before  him  and  embraced  his  knees  at  the  risk  of 
pulling  him  down.  He  must  have  been  accustomed  to  such 
demonstrations  for  he  very  gently  extricated  himself  and  pa- 
tiently answered  their  questions  and  asked  kindly  for  their 
families."* 

Whether  Davis  looked  forward  to  early  emancipation  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  At  times  it  would  seem  that  he  and  his  brother 
were  training  their  negroes  for  freedom  soon  to  come.  After 
the  war  when  in  prison  Davis  spoke  of  the  hopeful  emancipation 
movement  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  which  in  his  opinion  was 
killed  by  the  reaction  following  the  growth  of  radical  abolition 


*  This  account  of  life  at  Brierfield  is  based  on  the  following  authorities: 
Davis,  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  163,  173,  174,  178,  193,  203,  284,  475,  479; 
Jones  Memorial  Volume,  p.  667;  Daniel,  "Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Davis,** 
p.  207;  Bancroft,  Davis,  156,  167;  Chicago  Tribune^  May  7,  1889;  Times- 
Democrat^  Feb.  16,  1902;  Craven,  "Prison  Life,"  p.  3 1 5,  and  correspondence 
with  relatives. 
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sentiment  in  the  North. ^  But  before  the  civil  war  neither 
brother  ever  made  a  more  definite  declaration  about  negroes  in 
the  South  than  that  the  exceptional  negroes  would  emerge  from 
slavery.  And  it  is  well  known  that  Davis  believed  slavery  a 
better  state  for  negroes  than  any  sort  of  freedom  offered  them 
in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  For  the  free  negro  there  was  then 
nowhere  a  place,  and  Davis  believed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  place  for  him.  In  this  conviction  he  was  not  so  fixed  as 
was  Lincoln,  for  he  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  negro  than  his 
g^eat  rival  had. 

While  demanding  the  theoretical  right  to  carry  slaves  to  all 
territories  Davis  did  not  really  expect  slavery  to  extend  into  the 
far  West  and  Northwest.  In  fact  he  thought  that  the  slight 
expansion  that  would  result  would  ultimately  weaken  slavery.  In 
a  speech  in  i860  he  said :  "There  is  a  relation  belonging  to  this 
species  of  property,  unlike  that  of  the  apprentice  or  the  hired 
man,  which  awakens  whatever  there  is  of  kindness  or  of  nobility 
of  soul  in  the  heart  of  him  who  owns  it ;  this  can  only  be  alien- 
ated, obscured,  or  destroyed,  by  collecting  this  species  of  prop- 
erty into  such  masses  that  the  owner  is  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  In  the  relation, 
however,  which  can  exist  in  the  northern  territories,  the  mere 
domestic  association  of  one,  two,  or  at  most  half  a  dozen  ser- 
vants in  a  family,  associating  with  the  children  as  they  grow 
up,  attending  upon  age  as  it  declines,  there  can  be  nothing 
against  which  either  philanthrophy  or  humanity  can  make  an 
appeal.  Not  even  the  emancipationist  can  raise  his  voice;  for 
this  is  the  high  road  and  open  gate  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  masters  would,  from  interest,  in  a  few  years,  desire  the 
emancipation  of  every  one  who  may  thus  be  taken  to  the  north- 
western frontier. ' ' ' 

To  rule  negroes  by  laws  made  for  whites  was,  Davis  thought, 
barbarous.  Once  before  the  war  he  visited  a  reformatory  in 
the  North.  Most  of  the  inmates  were  whites  but  there  was  one 
negro  boy  who  caught  Davis  by  the  coat,  with  the  plea  "Please 

'Bancroft,  Davis. 

^  Congressional  Globe,  May  17,  i860;  Davis,  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  7,  30. 
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buy  me,  sir,  and  take  me  home  wid  you."  **I  tried  to  procure 
the  little  fellow's  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  **and  offered  to  take 
him  and  guarantee  his  freedom,  but  he  was  in  a  free  State  and  I 
could  not  get  him.  It  was  bad  enough  to  keep  white  children 
there,  but  it  was  inhuman  to  incarcerate  that  irresponsible  negro 
child."* 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  President  saw  nothing 
of  his  Brierfield  servants.     When  summoned  to  Montgomery  to 
lead  the  Confederates  he  went  to  Brierfield,  assembled  the  ne- 
groes and  made  a  farewell  talk.     They  expressed  devotion  to 
him  and  he  left  them  never  to  see  them  again  as  slaves  and 
never  to  live  again  at  Brierfield.     He  understood  that  slavery  as  \ 
an  economic  system  had  a  precarious  existence  and  it  was  his  '. 
belief  that   no  matter  how  the  war  might  end  slavery  would  be  I 
destroyed.     Before  leaving  Brierfield  he  gave  to  the  negroes  all  I 
the  supplies  that  he  could  command.     To  "Uncle  Bob,"  who 
was  rheumatic,  he  gave  so  many  blankets  and  supplies  that  when 
the  Federals  came  they  confiscated  them  because  they  said  that 
Davis  could  never  have  given  him  so  much,  that  he  must  have 
stolen  them  or  he  must  be  trying  to  save  them  for  his  master. 
Mr.  Davis  said,  "Nothing  ever  done  tome  made  me  so  indig- 
nant as  the  treatment  of  this  old  colored  man."  ** 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  some  of  the  Davis  negroes  were 
carried  into  the  interior  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federals.  When  Sherman's  army  captured  them 
the  Federals  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  would  not  follow 
the  army.  Finally  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  houses  occupied 
by  them  in  order  to  make  them  leave.  Some  never  left  the 
plundered  plantation  *  at  Davis  Bend,  others  returned,  and  the 
self-government  system  was  for  a  while  continued.  Grant 
planned  "a  negro  paradise"  on  the  Davis  plantation  and  many 
other  negroes  were  brought  to  the  Bend  and  everything  turned 
over  to  them.  The  land  was  "consecrated  as  a  home  for  the 
emancipated  ....  a  suitable  place  to  furnish  means  and  se- 

•  Winnie  Davis,  "Jefferson  Davis  in  Private  Life,''  in  New  York  Herald^ 
Aug.  II,  1895. 

*•  Davis,  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  179,  Vol.  II,  pp.  11,  12,  19;  Bancroft,  Davis, 
p.  196. 
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curity  for  the  unfortunate  race  which  he  [Davis]  was  so  instru- 
mental in  oppressing/'  so  that  **the  nest  in  which  the  rebellion 
was  hatched  has  become  the  Mecca  of  freedom.""  In  the 
crowding  that  resulted  many  of  the  Davis  negroes  lost  their 
homes,  among  them  "Uncle  Bob." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee 
advocated  the  enlistment  of  negroes  as  Confederate  soldiers,  free- 
dom to  be  the  reward  for  military  service.  This  plan  met  much 
opposition,  though  Davis  used  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  it. 
To  members  of  Congress  he  declared  that  the  negroes  would,  in 
his  opinion,  make  good  soldiers  if  well  led,  that  he  himself  in 
Mississippi  had  led  negroes  against  lawless  white  men.  Finally 
becoming  impatient  at  the  bringing  forward  of  technical  ob- 
jections by  the  opposition,  Davis  said:  "If  the  Confederacy 
falls  there  should  be  written  on  its  tombstone,  *Died  of  a 
theory.  •"'« 

So  far  as  known  only  two  slaves  went  with  Davis  to  Rich- 
mond. These  were  the  son  of  James  Pemberton,  who  soon  ran 
away  to  the  Federals,  and  Robert  Brown,  who  remained  faith- 
ful. The  other  servants  were  whites  and  free  negroes.  It  was 
found  difficult  to  keep  the  white  servants;  it  was  said  that  some 
of  them  took  service  with  the  Davis  family  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  spies.  One  free  black  girl  also  went  to  the  Federals. 
Two  other  free  blacks  were  connected  with  the  Davis  establish- 
ment—  James  H.  Jones  and  James  Henry  Brooks.  The  latter 
was  a  little  negro  boy  rescued  by  Mrs.  Davis  from  a  drunken 
mother  who  was  beating  him.  Mr.  Davis  went  to  the  mayor  of 
Richmond,  had  free  papers  made  out  for  the  boy  and  took  him 
home  as  a  playmate  for  the  children  who  spoiled  him  complete- 
ly. He  took  part  in  their  games  and  fights  also,  and  once  got  a 
broken  head  in  a  clash  between  the  "Hill  Cats,"  or  wealthy 
children,  and  the  "Butcher  Cats,"  or  working  men's  children. 
He  was  fighting  as  a  "Hill  Cat."  President  Davis,  seeing  his 
injury  went  down   the  hill  and  endeavored   to   persuade  the 

"Gamer,  "Reconstruction  in  Mississippi,"  p.  252,  quoting  from  the  order 
of  General  Dana  ;  Bancroft,  Davis,  p.  152  ;  Times-Democrat^  Feb.  16,  1902; 
Chicago  Tribune^  May  7,  1879;  Eaton,  "Grant,  Lincoln,  and  the  Freedmcn,'* 
p.  165. 

""Rise  and  Fall," Vol.  I.  pp.  516,  518. 
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''Butcher  Cats"  to  make  friends,  but  though  they  expressed  re- 
spect for  him  they  refused  to  make  peace  with  the  "Hill  Cats." 
After  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Brooks  boy  went  with 
the  Davis  family  in  their  flight  toward  the  Southwest  and  was 
captured  with  them  in  Georgia.  He  saw  the  soldiers  forcibly 
separate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  long  after  he  declared  to  some 
Northern  teachers  that  when  grown  he  intended  to  kill  the 
officer  who  took  hold  of  Mrs.  Davis.  One  of  the  captors  named 
Hudson,  who  Mrs.  Davis  thought  was  a  bad  character,  threat- 
ened to  adopt  the  boy.  So,  when  on  the  way  to  prison  at  Fortress 
Monroe  a  stop  was  made  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Davis  sent  the  boy  to  General  Saxton,  an  old  friend,  who  was 
stationed  there.  The  boy  fought  furiously  to  keep  from  going. 
General  Saxton  turned  him  over  to  a  New  England  school  marm 
then  teaching  the  Sea  Island  blacks.  She  reported  that  he  was 
constantly  fighting  other  negro  children  who  made  slighting 
references  to  Davis  or  sang  "We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour 
apple  tree."  He  was  later  sent  North  to  school  where  he  had 
other  fights.  A  few  years  before  Mr.  Davis's  death  some  one 
sent  him  a  Massachusetts  p^per  containing  an  account  of  young 
Brooks  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  man  would  bear  to  the 
grave  the  marks  of  beatings  inflicted  by  the  Davises."  ** 

Two  trusted  servants  were  James  H.  Jones,  a  free  negro,  and 
Robert  Brown.  Jones  was  Davis's  valet  and  coachman;  Brown 
was  Mrs.  Davis's  servant.  Both  gave  faithful  service  during  the 
war,  and  in  1865,  just  before  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  they 
were  sent  South  with  Mrs.  Davis.  On  May  10,  1865,  Mr. 
Davis  overtook  his  wife  in  the  pine  woods  of  Georgia  and  that 
night  was  captured.  It  was  Jones  who  had  the  President's 
horse  saddled  and  ready,  and  hearing  the  coming  of  the  enemy 
waked  Mr.  Davis  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  the  famous  rain- 
coat which  Mr.  Stanton's  imagination  and  ingenuity  magnified 
into  a  female  costume.  After  accompanying  the  Davis  family 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  Jones  went  to  live  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. Some  years  later  when  Mr.  Davis  was  in  North  Carolina 
Jones  called  and  his  old  master  excused  himself  to  a  distin- 

"  Davis,  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.  199,  645  ;  Botume,  ** First  Days  with  the 
Contrabands,**  pp.  183. 
«7 
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guished  company  in  order  to  see  "my  friend,  James  Jones." 
Jones,  now  employed  in  the  Stationery  Room  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  his  master  and  nothing 
makes  him  more  indignant  than  to  hear  the  story  about  Mr. 
Davis's  disguise  when  captured.  Among  his  treasures  are  let- 
ters and  pictures  from  the  Davis  family  and  a  stick  that  Mr. 
Davis  once  used.  Jones  claims  that  on  the  retreat  through  the 
Carolinas  Mr.  Davis  gave  him  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederacy 
to  hide  and  that  for  a  while  he  had  charge  of  the  coin  of  the 
Confederacy  treasury.  While  it  is  certain  that  Davis  gave  him 
something  to  hide  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  seal.  Jones 
says  that  his  master  was  a  fine  **every  day  man**  who  "didn't 
take  nobody  into  his  bosom  too  soon."  " 

Robert  Brown  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  service  of  the  Davis 
family.  He  went  with  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  children  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  their  captivity  in  Savannah  and  was  nurse 
and  protector  to  the  family.  On  the  vessel  that  brought  Mrs. 
Davis  to  Savannah,  a  sailor  was  very  abusive  of  Davis  and 
seemed  anxious  to  teach  Brown  that  he  was  now  his  master's 
equal.  Brown  asked  "Am  I  your  equal?"  "Yes,  certainly," 
the  sailor  replied;  "Then  take  this  from  your  equal,"  said 
Brown,  and  knocked  him  down.  On  several  occasions  Brown 
stood  between  the  helpless  family  and  insult  or  outrage.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Savannah,  so  Brown  took  the 
children  to  relatives  in  Canada.  When  Mr.  Davis  was  released 
from  prison  Brown  went  to  him  and  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
entered his  service.  After  Davis's  death  in  1889  Brown  went  to 
Colorado  to  live  with  his  master's  daughter,  Mrs.  Hayes,  and 
there  he  died.  " 

While  in  captivity  Davis  showed  intense  interest  not  only  in 
the  welfare  of  his  own  servants  but  in  the  prospects  of  the  race. 
And  he  was  not  left  without  evidence  that  the  negroes  did  not 
hate  him  as  was  supposed  at  the  North.     When  his  captors 

^^New  York  TrilfUfte,  June  4,  1907;  Times-Democrat^  March  3,  1907; 
Davis,  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  p.  638 ;  Statement  of  Jones ;  Correspondence  of  M. 
H.  Clark. 

"Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.  719,  716 ;  Bancroft,  Davis,  p.  196 ;  Craven,  "Prison 
Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  pp.  215,  344. ' 
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stopped  for  dinner  at  Macon,  Georgia,  a  strange  negro  servant, 
of  his  own  accord  and  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  rather  relent- 
less captors,  secretly  brought  flowers  to  Davis  and  messages 
from  Confederate  friends  in  the  city.  A  year  later,  Mrs.  Davis 
was  again  in  Macon  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis  of  the  friendly  in- 
quiries made  by  negroes.  He  replied:  **The  kind  manifesta- 
tions mentioned  by  you  as  made  by  the  negro  servants  are  not 
less  touching  than  those  of  more  cultivated  people.  I  liked  them 
and  am  gratified  by  their  friendly  remembrance.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  present  experiment  the  former  relation 
of  the  races  was  one  which  could  incite  to  harshness  only  a  very 
brutal  nature!*"* 

As  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  write  and  receive  letters  and  to 
read,  Davis's  first  inquiries  were  for  the  Brierfield  negroes,  and 
in  his  letters  he  expresses  apprehension  lest  the  crowding  of 
strange  negroes  on  the  place  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  might 
cause  the  home  negroes  to  suffer.  Later  he  was  much  angered 
when  he  learned  that  ** Uncle  Bob**  had  been  robbed  and  turned 
out  of  his  home,  and  frequently  asked  about  him  ''with  painful 
anxiety.**"  The  imprisoned  Confederate  ex-President  did  not 
endorse  the  methods  adopted  by  the  **Johnson'*  State  govern- 
ments, which  endeavored  to  fix  the  place  of  the  negro  in  the 
social  order.  He  believed  that  complete  civil  rights  should  be 
given  to  the  blacks.  In  one  of  his  letters,  dated  October  11, 
1865,  occurs  the  following  passage  which  illustrates  his 
views: 

*I  hope  the  negroes'  fidelity  will  be  duly  rewarded,  and  regret 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  aid  and  protect  them.  There 
is,  I  observe,  a  controversy,  which  I  regret,  as  to  allowing  ne- 
groes to  testify  in  court.  From  brother  Joe,  many  years  ago,  I 
derived  the  opinion  that  they  should  then  [as  slaves]  be  made 
competent  witnesses,  the  jury  judging  of  their  credibility;  out 

of  my  opinion  on  that  point  arose  my  difficulty  with  Mr.  C 

[an  overseer  who  left  the  employ  of  Davis  because  slaves  were 
allowed  to  testify  in  the  plantation  courts],  and  any  doubt  which 
might  have  existed  in  my  mind  was  removed  at  that  time.     The 


*•  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.  643,  751. 

"  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.  703,  741;  Bancroft,  Davis,  p.  153. 
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change  of  relation  diminishing  protection  must  increase  the  ne- 
cessity. Truth  alone  is  inconsistent,  and  they  must  be  acute 
and  well  trained  who  can  so  combine  as  to  make  falsehood  ap- 
pear like  truth  when  closely  examined."  " 

In  1866  Mrs.  Davis  was  allowed  to  go  to  Fortress  Monroe 
and  live  near  her  husband.  Frederick  Maginnis,  a  former 
free  servant,  then  came  and  insisted  upon  re-entertng  the 
service  of  the  family.  He  stoutly  resented  all  unfriendly 
conduct  toward  or  criticism  of  Mr.  Davis  and  saved  him 
from  much  annoyance  by  sightseers  and  others.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  General  Burton,  who  succeeded  General 
Miles,  was  liked  by  the  Davises,  Frederick  refused  to  invite  the 
General  to  his  wedding  when  he  married  Mrs.  Davis's  maid. 
No  one,  he  explained,  who  held  his  master  in  prison  should 
come  to  his  wedding.  Of  his  kindly  devotion  Mrs.  Davis 
wrote:  *'What  this  judicious,  capable,  delicate-minded  man 
did  for  us  could  not  be  computed  in  money  or  told  in  words;  he 
and  his  gentle  wife  took  the  sting  out  of  many  indignities 
offered  to  us  in  our  hours  of  misfortune.  They  were  both  ob- 
jects of  affection  and  esteem  to  Mr.  Davis  as  long  as  he 
lived."" 

During  this  period  of  enforced  seclusion  Mr.  Davis  talked 
;  and  wrote  more  about  the  negro  problem  than  about  any  other 
y  topic.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  race  excited  his  pity;  he 
did  not  believe  that  a  million  had  perished  during  and  just  after 
the  war,  as  some  asserted,  but  thought  that  the  negroes  who 
had  left  the  plantations  had  suffered  greatly ;  for  as  slaves  they 
had  been  cared  for,  now  no  one  looked  after  them  and  they  were 
not  yet  competent  to  care  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  im- 
morality exhibited  was  due,  he  said,  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
straints of  slavery;  the  state  of  freedom  was  more  than  the 
negro  could  comprehend  and  he  was  aimlessly  drifting.  Of 
amalgamation  of  races,  that  bugbear  of  many  whites,  he  said 
that  nature  had  erected  barriers  against  it ;  no  normal  white  or 
black  desired  it;  the  few  cases  of  intermarriage  in  the  North 
had  no  significance;  ''there  could  be  no  problem  of  the  negro  at 

"Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  p.  722. 

"  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.  774,  777. 
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the  North  for  they  were  too  few  to  be  of  consequence. "  The 
disturbed  condition  of  the  race  was,  in  his  opinion,  due  less  to 
the  mere  fact  of  freedom  than  to  the  evil  teachings  of  the  Bureau 
officers  and  such  people  who  had  excited  the  ex-slaves  with  talk 
of  lands,  houses,  equal  rights,  etc.  He  believed  that  the  South- 
em  States  should  be  left  to  deal  with  the  negroes.  They  could  ' 
do  it  better  than  the  Bureau.  Were  its  officers  soldiers  it  might  \ 
be  di£Eerent,  but  camp  followers  were  a  most  unsafe  class  to  en- 
trust with  the  care  of  a  helpless  race.  He  compared  them  to 
the  Indian  agent  of  the  West  who  so  mistreated  the  red  wards 
of  the  nation.  In  this  connection  he  told  the  following  ancedote 
to  Doctor  Craven,  his  physician: 

Driving  to  church  one  Sunday,  a  pious  but  avaricious  old  gen- 
tleman of  Mississippi  saw  a  sheep  foundered  in  a  quagmire  on 
the  side  of  the  road  and  called  John,  his  coachman,  to  halt  and 
extricate  the  animal.  John  endeavored  to  pull  out  the  sheep  but 
found  that  fright  and  exposure  had  so  sickened  the  poor  brute 
that  its  wool  came  out  in  fist-fulls  whenever  pulled.  With  this 
news  John  returned  to  the  carriage. 
"Indeed,  John,  is  it  good  wool?*' 

"First-class.    Right  smart  good,  Massa.    Couldn't  be  better. " 

"It's  a  pity  to  lose  the  wool,  John.     You'd  better  go  see  if  it 

is  loose  everywhere?     Perhaps  his  sickness  only  makes  it  loose 

in  parts."     John  pulled  out  all  the  wool  and  carried  it  to  the 

carriage. 

"It  he's  all  done  gone  off ,  Massa.  Every  hair  on  him  was 
just  fallin'  when  I  picked  'em  up." 

"Well,  throw  it  in  here,  John,  and  now  drive  to  church  as  fast 
as  you  can;  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  late." 

"But  the  poor  sheep,  Massa!     Shan't  dis  chile  go  fotch  him?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  him,"  returned  the  philanthropist,  measuring 

the  wool  with  his  eye,  "even  if  you  dragged  him  out  he  could 

never  recover  and  his  flesh  would  be  good  for  nothing  to  the 

butchers." 

So  the  sheep,  stripped  of  his  only  covering,  was  left  to  die  in 
the  swamp,  concluded  Mr.  Davis;  and  such  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  poor  negroes  entrusted  to  the  philanthropic  but  avaricious 
Pharisees  who  now  propose  to  hold  them  in  special  care. 
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t  The  views  of  Mr.  Davis  on  the  economic  situation  are  also  in- 
;  teresting.  "There  is  no  question^"  he  said,  "but  that  the 
'  whites  are  better  off  for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  it  is  an  equally 
potent  fact  that  the  colored  people  are  not."  The  planter  would 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  purchase  his  labor  at  high  prices,  nor 
care  for  laborers  and  their  families  in  sickness  and  when  idle. 
If  a  free  negro  died  his  master  would  lose  nothing;  when  a  slave 
died  he  lost  $i,ooo  or  more.  True,  all  the  wealth  invested  in 
slaves  was  swept  away,  but  the  labor  itself  remained,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  negro  race  might  develop  into  an  efficient 
tenantry  that  would  make  the  South  again  prosperous.  For  the 
immediate  future  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
would,  he  thought,  serve  to  adjust  economic  relations  between 
whites  and  blacks,  but  if  theorists  continued  to  interfere  the  re- 
sult would  be  bad. 

Davis  had  the  usual  mistaken  Black  Belt  belief  that  only 
blacks  could  be  efficient  laborers  in  producing  the  staple  crops  of 
the  lower  South;  that  Germans,  Irish  and  other  immigrants 
might  produce  tobacco,  and  might,  for  a  few  years,  do  some- 
thing with  the  other  Southern  staples,  rice,  cotton  and  sugar; 
but  that,  in  the  end,  the  climate  would  overcome  them,  for  only 
negroes  could  successfully  cultivate,  year  after  year,  those  crops. 
How  mistaken  he  was,  forty  years  of  opportunity  for  the  whites 
have  shown  —  the  whites  now  make  nearly  all  the  rice,  half  the 
cotton  and  are  beginning  to  go  into  the  sugar  industry.  It  is 
^  ..  now  known  that  a  white  man  can  work  anywhere  in  the  United 
0-"*       '    States  that  a  negro  can  and  c^n^usually  do  better  work. 

Davis  foresaw,  however,  the  development  of  other  industries 
in  the  South.  He  believed  that  the  industrial  revolution  would 
come  early,  for  he  did  not  foresee  the  destruction  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. The  high  price  of  cotton  would  attract  immigrants  from 
the  North  and  from  Europe,  the  great  water  power  of  the 
South  would  be  utilized,  factories  would  spring  up  and  **the 
happy  agricultural  state  of  the  South  will  become  a  tradition, 
and  with  New  England  wealth.  New  England  grasping 
avarice  and  evil  passions  will  be  brought  along." 

But  of  the  ultimate  independence,  economic  and  social,  of  the 
negro  race  he  was  doubtful.     Wherever  the  races  were  thrown 
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into  political  and  economic  competition,  there  the  negro  would 
finally  suffer.  Doctor  Craven  has  reported  his  views  on  this 
point,  and  time  has  shown  the  correctness  of  many  of  them : 

'The  papers  bore  evidence  from  all  sections  of  increasing  hos- 
tility between  the  races,  and  this  was  but  part  of  the  penalty  the 
poor  negro  had  to  pay  for  freedom.  The  more  political  equality 
was  given  or  approached,  the  greater  must  be  the  social  antago- 
nism of  the  races.  In  the  South,  under  slavery,  there  was  no 
such  feeling  because  there  could  be  no  such  rivalry.  Children 
of  the  white  master  were  often  suckled  by  negroes,  and  spoiled 
during  infancy  with  black  playmates  ....  it  was  under  black 
huntsmen  the  young  whites  took  their  first  lesson  in  field  sports. 
They  fished,  shot  and  hunted  together,  eating  the  same  bread, 
drinking  from  the  same  cup,  sleeping  under  the  same  tree  with 
their  negro  guide.  In  public  conveyances  there  was  no  exclus- 
ion of  the  blacks,  nor  any  dislike  engendered  by  competition  be- 
tween white  and  negro  labor.  In  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
planter's  daughter  it  was  common  for  a  negro  girl  to  sleep,  as  half 
attendant,  half  companion ;  and  while  there  might  be,  as  in  all 
countries  and  amongst  all  races,  individual  instances  of  cruel 
treatment,  he  was  well  satisfied  that  between  no  master  and 
laboring  classes  on  earth  had  so  kindly  and  regardful  a  feeling 
subsisted.  To  suppose  otherwise  required  a  violation  of  the 
known  laws  of  human  nature.  Early  associations  of  service, 
a£Eection  and  support  were  powerful.  To  these  self-interest 
joined  .... 

"The  attainment  of  political  equality  by  the  negro  will  revolu- 
tionize all  this.  It  will  be  as  if  our  horses  were  given  the  right 
of  intruding  into  our  parlors,  or  brought  directly  into  competi- 
tion with  human  labor,  no  longer  aiding  it  but  as  rivals.  Put 
large  gangs  of  white  laborers  belonging  to  different  nationalities 
at  working  beside  each  other  and  feuds  will  probably  break 
out.  .  .  .  Emancipation  does  this  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  and 
in  the  most  aggravated  form.  It  throws  the  whole  black  race 
into  direct  and  aggressive  competition  with  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  whites,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  blacks,  presuming  on 
their  freedom,  will  embitter  every  difference.  The  principle  of 
compensation  prevails  everywhere  through  nature,  and  the  ne- 
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groes  will  have  to  pay,  in  harsher  social  restrictions  and  treat- 
ment for  the  attempt  to  invest  them  with  political  equality."  " 

In  1865  the  Davis  negroes  drifted  back  to  Hurricane  and 
Brieriield  which  were  soon  restored  to  Joseph  E.  Davis,  and 
there  they  tried  to  begin  the  new  life.  Both  plantations  were 
sold  in  1866  by  Jospeh  E.  Davis  to  three  of  his  former  slaves, 
Ben  Montgomery  and  his  two  sons,  Thornton  and  Isaiah,  for 
$300,000.  Jefferson  Davis  was  then  in  prison  and  Joseph  E. 
Davis  was  too  old  to  manage  the  plantations.  He  believed  that 
his  former  slaves  could,  under  the  Montgomery  supervision, 
g^dually  attain  self-control  and  economic  independence. " 
Jefferson  Davis  was  not  so  sanguine  as  was  his  older  brother; 
he  believed  that  white  supervision  of  the  blacks  was  still  neces- 
sary. The  plan  failed  mainly  because  of  the  general  business  de- 
pression in  the  South  during  tlje  seventies."  The  Montgomery 
negroes  later  achieved  success  as  farmers  in  Kansas,  North  Da- 
kota and  Canada  and  more  recently  as  the  founders  of  Mound 
Bayou,  a  negro  town  in  Mississippi.  Isaiah  was  the  only  negro 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Convention  of  1890;  he  supported 
the  movement  to  restrict  the  suffrage. 

For  several  years  after  regaining  his  freedom  Mr.  Davis  had 
little  direct  connection  with  the  ex-slaves;  but  he  never  lost  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  nor  did  they  lose  their  regard  for  him. 
In  1867,  after  being  released  from  Fortress  Monroe,  he  went  to 
Mississippi  on  a  short  visit.  Many  of  the  negroes  came  up  to 
see  him  at  Vicksburg  and  others  went  to  New  Orleans,  while  to 
see  the  remaining  ones  he  made  a  trip  to  Brierfield  and  Hurri- 
cane." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Davis's  Confederate  pro-slavery  record  no  in- 
stance  is  known  of  his  having  been  insulted  by  an  ex-slave, 

*°  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  accuracy  of  Doctor  Craven's 
accounts  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  though  some  portions  of  his  book 
were  considerably  revised  by  General  Charles  Halpine  who  prepared 
Craven's  notes  for  the  press.  Craven,  Prison  Life,  pp.  97-102,  211-213,  215- 
216,  235-242,  279-283,  284-285;  Bancroft,  Davis,  pp.  152-154,  156-127;  Davis 
Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.  12,  748. 

'*  See  article  by  Booker  T.  Washington  on  Mound  Bayou,  in  World*s 
Work^  July,  1907. 

"  Chicago  Tribune^  May  7,  1879 ;  Times-Democrat,  Feb.  16,  1902  ;  Corre^ 
pondence  of  relatives. 

"  Memoirs,  Vol.  II, p.  804. 
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though  the  negroes  at  times  during  Reconstruction  became  ex- 
ceedingly impudent  to  the  whites.  But  as  the  carpet-bag  scala- 
wag regime  wore  on,  the  white  leaders  of  the  blacks  began  to 
consolidate  their  negro  following  by  arguing  that  if  the  white 
party  should  come  into  power  the  Confederacy  would  be  re- 
organized, Jefferson  Davis  would  come  to  Montgomery  and 
slavery  would  again  be  established.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  negroes  over  the  South  came  to  believe  that  Jefferson  Davis 
represented  all  that  was  hostile  to  their  freedom,  and  even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  reconstruction  governments  some  negroes 
were  afraid  of  Davis.  When  in  the  late  seventies  and  eighties 
he  began  to  travel  about  the  South  many  a  negro  was  frightened 
by  his  visits  and  the  accompanying  demonstrations  of  the 
whites.  The  negroes  often  avoided  the  railway  stations  when 
his  train  would  stop  for  him  to  speak.  Before  he  died  most  of 
the  blacks  lost  their  fear  of  him.  Proof  of  this  changed  feeling 
was  shown  by  the  behavior  of  the  colored  school  children,  who, 
when  Davis  visited  Atlanta  in  1886,  attracted  general  attention 
by  their  extravagant  welcome.** 

Among  the  negroes  who  knew  him  Davis  was  always  popular. 
When  he  was  living  at  Memphis  as  the  president  of  an  insur- 
ance company  he  was  often  surrounded  by  the  negroes  at  the 
steamboat  landing  or  on  the  streets  and  made  the  object  of  ova- 
tions that  surprised  strangers."  After  he  again  took  charge  of 
Brierfield  he  was,  on  account  of  his  lenient  ways  with  the  ten- 
ants, unable  to  secure  as  much  income  from  the  estate  as  the 
Montgomery  brothers  had  paid  him  in  rent.  In  this  connection 
a  relative  wrote:  "His  managers  complained  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  discipline  on  the  plantation,  for  his  former 
slaves  were  continually  appealing  to  him  and  he  would  write  re- 
proving them  [the  managers]  for  being  too  exacting  with  the  old 
servants." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis  a  Florida  newspaper  published 
some  letters  written  to  an  old  negro,  Milo  Cooper,  who  then 

**  House  Report,  No.  262,  43  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  p.  181;  Fleming,  "Document- 
ary History  of  Reconstruction,"  Vol.  II,  p.  86;  Conversations  with  whites 
and  negroes;  John  C.  Reed,  '^Brother's  War,"  p.  325. 

"Somers,  '^Southern  States,"  p.  264. 
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lived  in  Orlando,  but  who  is  now  in  the  Miami,  Florida,  poor 
house.  Cooper  had  formerly  belonged  to  some  member  of  the 
Davis  family.  He  frequently  sent  little  gifts  of  fruit  to  Mr. 
Davis  who  always  returned  a  courteous  acknowledgment.  The 
last  letters  to  Milo  were  written  less  than  a  year  before 
Davis's  death.* 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  in  1885  will  illus- 
trate his  appreciation  of  the  friendship  of  this  humble  man: 

My  Good  Friend  Milo:  The  plants  did  not  arrive  until  the 
day  Defore  vour  letter  came.  They  have  been  planted  and  are 
much  valuea  by  me,  and  Mrs.  Davis  unites  with  me  in  thanking 
you  for  them.  .  .  .  Mrs.  and  Miss  Davis  unite  in  kindest  re- 
gards to  you  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am,  with  thanks. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

.  .  .  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  kind  attentions.  ...  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare.  .  .  . 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  are  thankful  to  their  friend,  Milo 
Cooper,  for  the  lemons  and  for  his  congratulations.  Mr.  Davis 
passed  his  eightieth  birthday  in  good  health  and  spirits  for  one 
of  his  age,  and  is  cheered  by  the  kind  spirit  evinced  by  so  many 
friends.  Vour  Friends, 

Jefferson  and  V.  H.  Davis. 

The  cane  arrived  safely.      Please  receive  my  thanks  and  the 
assurance  that  it  is  a  valued  testimonial  which  I  shall  keep.  * 
The  peaches  were  very  fine  and  I  have  ordered  the  seed  planted 
in  the  orchard  and  hope  to  raise  some  from   them   of  better 
quality  than  those  I  have.  .  .  . 

Always  remembering  you  with  friendly  interest,  my  family 
and  selt  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  your  kind  attention  in 
sending  to  us  the  choice  fruits  of  the  season.  With  renewed 
assurance  of  our  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  great  Southern  leader  his  humble 
friends  were  there  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  and  re- 
spect. Among  them  was  Robert  Brown,  now  an  aged  man,  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  Mr.  Davis's  service,  and  from  Mississippi 

"Jacksonville  Times-Union^  Jan.  9,  1890;  Jones,  Memorial  Volume,  p. 
493;  Bancroft,  Davis,  p.  100. 
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came  his  former  slaves  and  their  children.  "He  was  a  good, 
kind  master,"  they  said  "everybody  that  he  ever  owned  loved 
him."  An  old  negro  of  eighty,  who  could  not  walk  alone,  came 
because  he  "wanted  to  see  him  once  more."  One  division  of 
the  funeral  procession  was  made  up  of  New  Orleans  negroes. 
From  North  Carolina  came  a  telegram  from  James  Jones  who 
had  learned  of  the  death  too  late  to  reach  New  Orleans  in  time 
for  the  funeral.  From  South  Florida,  Milo  Cooper  came.  He 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Davis  was  very  ill  and  had  started  at  once  to 
New  Orleans  hoping  to  see  him  in  life  once  more.  Old  and  un- 
used to  travelling  Cooper  was  often  delayed  and  reached  New 
Orleans  after  the  death  of  his  master.  His  distress  upon  learn- 
ing this  was  pitiable.  Mrs.  Davis  received  letters  from  Thorn- 
ton Montgomery  then  living  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  negroes 
at  Brieriield  united  in  sending  the  following: 

We,  the  old  servants  and  tenants  of  our  beloved  master,  Hon- 
orable Jefferson  Davis,  have  cause  to  mingle  our  tears  over  his 
death,  who  was  always  so  kind  and  thoughtful  of  our  peace  and 
happiness.     We  extend  to  you  our  humble  sympathy. 
Respectfully, 

Your  Old  Tenants  and  Servants. 

Since  all  who  served  Mr.  Davis  loved  him  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  quote  what  Betty,  a  white  maid  in  the  employ 
of  the  Davis  family,  said  to  a  New  Orleans  reporter: 

"You  are  writing  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Davis  but  he  deserved 
it  all.  He  was  gocS  to  me  and  the  best  friend  I  ever  had.  After 
my  mother  died  and  I  went  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  at 
Beauvoir,  he  treated  me  like  one  of  his  own  family.  He  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  say  anything  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  ser- 
vant." 

His  servants  always  said  of  him  that  he  was  "a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman."* 

Walter  L.  Fleming. 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 


>•  Davis,  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  pp.923,  933,  934;  Daniel,  ** Life  and  Reminit- 
cences  of  Davis,"  p.  76;  Jones  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  467,468,  493,  500,  501; 
Jacksonville  Times- Union^  Jan.  9,  1890;  New  Orleans  newspapers,  Dec, 
1889;  Obsequies  of  Jefferson  Davis,  pp.  27,  113;  Bancroft,  Davis,  pp.  100, 
196. 


SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  ON  ART 
I.   Three  Books  on  Spain.  * 

When  a  bad  book  appears,  the  effectual  remedy  is  a  conspir- 
acy of  silence.  Books  live  on  the  lips  of  men,  and  when  men 
cease  to  talk  about  thera,  they  perish.  And  so,  when  a  good 
book  is  published,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  reads  it  to  pass  it 
on  to  his  friends,  or,  if  he  dare  not  trust  them  with  its  posses- 
sion, at  least  to  pass  on  the  glad  tidings  of  its  coming. 

Spain  is  the  hardest  of  all  European  countries  to  understand. 
This  is  because  it  is  not  really  European.  Not  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  but  the  Pyrenees  divide  Europe  from  Africa.  Spain 
is  in  truth  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Her 
bare,  parched  mountains,  her  verdureless,  sun-baked  plains,  the 
whole  aspect  of  a  land  that  speaks  of  the  desolating  power  of 
tropical  heat,  tell  us  that  we  are  in  Morocco,  and  that  the  il- 
limitable Sahara  is  just  beyond.  The  people,  too,  are  African 
in  their  pride,  their  dignity,  their  customary  indolence  broken 
by  fits  of  fierce  energy,  their  narrowness  of  view,  their  religious 
fanaticism,  their  indifference  to  pain,  whether  in  themselves  or  in 
others.  Indeed,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  original  Iberians  came 
from  Northern  Africa,  and  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Berbers 
who  now  roam  over  the  desert  sands  of  Morocco  in  search  of 
blood  and  water.  If  so,  it  explains  much  in  the  Spanish  tem- 
perament which  otherwise  is  inexplicable. 

This  alien  character  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  raises  a 
barrier  which  only  much  intercourse  combined  with  native  sym- 
pathy can  overleap.  One  may  live  for  years  among  the  Span- 
iards, and  yet  never  penetrate  into  their  thoughts  nor  compre- 
hend their  strange  outlook  on  life,  so  different  from  our  own 
that  it  is  only  with  much  effort  that  we  can  understand  it.  And 
even  when  we  have  penetrated  into  their  inner  consciousness  and 
attained  their  point  of  view,  it  seems  so  unreasonable,  so  nar- 
row, so  one-sided,   that  we  find  it  difficult  of  toleration.     Mr. 

•The  Soul  of  Spain,  by  Havelock  Ellis  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Cities  of  Spain,  by  Edward  Hutton  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
The  Art  of  The  Prado,  by  Charles  S.  Ricketts  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
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Ellis,  however,  is  not  like  the  rest  of  us  who  go  through  Spain 
with  open  eyes  and  closed  hearts.  He  has  studied  the  people 
until  he  understands  them,  and  while  their  ideals  are  not  his, 
they  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  his  sympathy. 

His  book  is  well  named.  He  has  penetrated  the  Spanish 
soul,  and  he  reveals  it  to  us  in  its  weakness  and  its  strength, 
plainly,  but  not  unkindly.  All  who  contemplate  a  trip  to  that 
land  of  romance  should  read  his  work,  and  they  who  have  re- 
turned will  find  it  in  an  explanation  of  much  that  they  did  not 
comprehend. 

His  Introduction  and  his  chapters  on  "The  Spanish  People" 
and  "The  Women  of  Spain"  are  particularly  informing.  They 
contain  the  results  of  his  patient  study  and  long  observation, 
and  they  are  the  essence  of  the  book.  The  other  chapters  on 
special  subjects  are  interesting,  and  all  are  most  beautifully 
written,  in  that  style  which  every  reader  of  his  books  has 
learned  to  love;  but  while  they  may  be  neglected,  if  need  be,  the 
portions  that  I  have  named  are  really  necessary  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Spanish  people.  In  them  the  essence  of  the  Spanish 
spirit  is  revealed,  the  Spaniard's  soul  laid  bare.  It  is  a  strange 
soul,  narrow  and  intense,  which,  like  the  soul  of  the  middle 
ages,  yearns  passionately  for  sweetness  and  light,  and  yet  con- 
tinually misses  the  true  way  and  strays  into  paths  of  darkness. 

No  one  can  wander  through  Spain  without  looking  much  at 
Spanish  women.  It  is  doubtful  whether  St.  Anthony  himself 
would  have  been  able  continually  to  avert  his  gaze.  Their  won- 
derful eyes,  exceeding  in  size  and  lustre  those  of  all  other  lands, 
their  faces  and  figures  that  are  so  often  perfect  in  beauty  and  grace, 
their  rich  complexions,  the  statuesque  calm  of  lineaments  that 
seem  to  be  carved  from  purest  ivory,  and  their  singularly  stead- 
fast regard  that  turns  not  away  because  a  stranger  stares,  all 
compel  attention  from  the  most  indifferent.  But  what  is  occur- 
ring behind  that  brow  so  immobile  as  compared  with  the  faces  of 
her  northern  sisters  is  something  which  the  visitor  from  a  foreign 
land  cannot  even  imagine.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  came  to  our  as- 
sistance, and  does  much  to  let  us  into  her  point  of  view;  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  revelation  is  usually  to  her  credit. 

Of  the  other  chapters,  those  on  Montserrat  and  "Spanish 
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Ideals  of  To-day"  I  found  to  be  of  greatest  interest.  Not  that 
Mr.  Ellis  does  justice  to  Montserrat.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  do  that.  Of  all  mountains  that  I  have  seen  it  is  the  roost 
fascinating,  incredible  in  its  beauty  and  in  the  fantastic  shapes 
of  its  towers  and  battlements  and  far-reaching  horns  of  white 
stone  that  seek  to  penterate  the  sky.  There  it  stands,  white  in 
a  land  where  all  else  is  brown,  fertile  in  a  land  where  all  else  is 
desolation,  the  richest  vegetation  issuing  from  the  smallest 
crevices  of  the  rock;  so  extraordinary  in  its  shapes  that  Dore  in 
his  maddest  visions  saw  nothing  like  it.  No  wonder  that  it  was 
always  a  sacred  mountain ;  no  wonder  that  it  was  chosen  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Holy  Grail.  There  are  few  experiences  in 
life  so  completely  satisfying  as  a  sojourn  at  the  great  monastery 
hidden  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  beneath  its  towering  summits,  and 
few  are  they  who  can  leave  it  without  a  longing  to  return  and 
end  their  days  in  its  peaceful  shade. 

Of  all  men,  the  monks  have  been  the  wisest  in  the  selection 
of  their  dwelling  places.  Nearly  all  monasteries  are  in  situ- 
ations commanding  a  glorious  view.  Is  it  because  they  realize 
the  uplifting  effects  upon  the  soul  of  an  extended  prospect, 
bearing  it  off  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  the  very  throne  of 
God }  Or  is  it  that,  denying  themselves  the  joys  that  come  from 
woman's  beauty,  they  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  by  revelling 
in  the  beauty  of  nature }  Whichever  it  be,  the  monks  who  lo- 
cated the  monastery  at  Montserrat  were  masters  of  their  craft. 

The  chapter  on  "Spanish  Ideals  of  To-day"  takes  a  hopeful 
view  of  Spain's  future,  and  even  the  most  casual  tourist  sees 
everywhere  since  the  Spanish-American  War  signs  of  a  national 
awakening.  That  shock  fbrced  on  Spanish  pride  a  realization 
of  Spain's  weakness,  and  convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  join- 
ing the  march  of  civilization,  while  it  freed  her  from  the  colon- 
ies that  were  a  millstone  around  her  neck,  dragging  her  down  to 
perdition, .  as  they  would  drag  us  down  were  it  not  for  our 
greater  strength. 

Mr.  Ellis  intimates,  though  he  does  not  plainly  say  it,  what  a 
somewhat  extensive  reading  of  Spanish  has  forced  me  to  believe, 
that  Spain's  failure  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
an  intellectual  nation.     This  may  be  due  to  the  Inquisition.    A 
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people  who  for  hundreds  of  years  are  not  allowed  to  think  must 
lose  in  a  large  measure  the  power  of  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  well  be  urged  that  if  they  had  been  a  nation  of 
thinkers  they  would  never  have  suffered  the  Inquisition  to  gain 
its  monstrous  ascendency.  Most  likely  they  were  born  narrow- 
minded.  Certainly  their  literature,  outside  of  Cervantes,  is 
painfully  deficient  in  thought ;  so  much  so  that  I  often  feel  that 
the  time  that  I  have  spent  upon  it  has  been  largely  wasted.  It 
contains  much  that  is  beautiful;  but  rarely  does  it  grapple  with 
the  deeper  problems  of  life,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  usually  in  an 
ineffectual  way.  If  this  suspicion  is  correct  —  if  the  real  trou- 
ble with  Spain  is  an  inherent  want  of  intellectual  breadth  — 
then  her  case  is  essentially  hopeless,  and  she  must  always  limp 
behind  the  other  civilized  countries. 

Mr.  Hutton  is  not  a  specialist  on  Spain,  like  Mr.  Ellis.  His 
heart  and  his  soul  are  in  Italy.  He  goes  through  Spain  as  a 
tourist,  like  the  rest  of  us;  but  he  sees  it  with  a  poet's  eye  and 
describes  it  with  a  poet's  pen.  To  me  his  book  is  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  English  prose  that  has  been  written  since 
Walter  Pater.  And  the  style  recalls  that  of  Pater.  It  has  the 
same  linked  sweetness,  which  reminds  one  of  some  exquisite 
legato  playing  upon  a  perfect  instrument.  One  can  read  Mr. 
Hutton's  book  again  and  again  for  the  mere  sensuous  beauty  of 
the  words,  as  one  reads  poetry. 

Yet  it  is  full  of  meaning  and  keen-eyed  observation,  just  as 
were  Pater's  essays.  Mr.  Hutton  is  never  a  slave  to  his  words, 
writing  for  the  mere  joy  of  their  honeyed  cadences.  He  sees 
things  as  they  are,  with  remarkable  clearness  of  vision,  and  he 
tells  us  what  he  sees.  Though  he  writes  so  exquisitely  about 
Spain,  you  can  see  that  he  is  no  great  admirer  of  the  land  or  its 
art.  He  perceives  that  it  is  mostly  a  barren  land  with  few  spots 
that  are  truly  delightful,  and  that  its  art  is  mostly  imitative,  and 
too  often  spoiled  in  the  translation;  that  there  is  something  bar- 
baric in  the  overloaded  ornamentation  of  its  great  cathedrals. 
But  while  he  does  not  try  to  lead  us  into  a  fool's  paradise  of  in- 
judicious admiration,  while  hiu  taste,  cultivated  by  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  masterpieces  of  Italy,  is  severe,  he  tells  us 
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everything  so  charmingly  that  his  book  is  truly  a  joy  to  the 
soul. 

I  should  love  to  quote  many  pages  to  show  the  felicity  of  his 
style;  but  let  this  tribute  to  Paris  on  page  92  suffice: 

"You  will  not  find  in  Madrid  anything  of  the  sad  ascetic  dig- 
nity or  the  bravura  of  Spain.  And  if  you  compare  her  with 
Paris,  how  infinitely  must  she  fall  short  of  that  beautiful  city  of 
spaces,  where  is  the  sweetness  of  a  river,  where  the  sun  is  love- 
ly in  its  temperance,  and  the  playing  of  the  light  upon  the  water 
is  like  the  music  of  the  flute,  and  the  bridges  bear  you  over  al- 
most like  a  sigh,  though  one  of  them  has  flung  itself  across  the 
gulf  with  the  joy  of  a  perfect  thought.  And  does  she  not  hold 
herself  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  river,  so  that  a  certain  breadth 
and  largeness,  wanting  in  the  Seine  itself,  may  be  added  to  it, 
by  means  of  a  due  sense  of  proportion,  of  form.?  There  the 
lucid  streets  that  run  like  streams  beneath  the  trees,  lead  ever 
towards  some  vistaed  loveliness,  and  the  buildings  are  like 
thoughtful  prayers,  perfectly  expressive,  or  like  the  immense 
laughter  of  youth,  or  like  the  gorgeous  unfulfilled  boasts  of  a 
young  man. 

**Ah!  Paris,  city  of  light,  the  capital  of  the  modem  world, 
what  Athens  was,  what  Rome  was,  you  are  to  the  world  to-day, 
the  centre  of  our  civilisation,  where  the  arts  are  considered  of  a 
due  importance,  and  you  yourself  are  a  beloved  being  to  be 
adorned  and  cared  for  by  your  citizens.  How  should  we  imitate 
you  in  our  solid  heaviness,  our  sordid  poverty,  our  blatant  wealth ; 
we  who  have  gathered  ourselves  together  into  an  immense 
crowd,  and  dubbed  our  frightful  heaps  of  bricks  and  mortar,  a 
city;  our  crowd  of  thoughtless  inarticulate  breadwinners,  citi- 
zens. How  different  is  life  in  your  streets,  from  that  of  London 
or  any  other  city!  I  have  watched  Spring  pass  up  the  streets, 
gay  with  the  so  various  life  of  the  City  of  Light.  It  is  enough, 
I  have  seen  the  last  wonder  of  the  world.  For  there  abide  these 
three,  Rome,  London  and  Paris  —  the  first  is  Prospero,  who  has 
known  many  tragedies;  the  second  is  Caliban,  beastly  and  in- 
articulate; the  last  is  Miranda,  my  dear  darling,  from  whose  lips 
has  fallen  the  word  —  humanity.  And  if  Rome  who  gave  her 
life,  and  London  who  is  envious  in  her  mire,  bow  down  to  her, 
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who  is  the  City  of  Light ;  how  should  Madrid  look  but  ridiculous 
when  she  compares  herself  with  her." 

Yet  there  is  another  passage  on  page  71  that  I  must  quote, 
for  it  contains  a  much  needed  rebuke  to  a  class  of  American 
tourists  of  whom,  alas!  we  find  too  many: 

"I  came  to  the  inn  at  last,  to  find  it  full  of  tourists,  Ameri- 
cans, who  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  their  number  had  been 
'doing*  the  city,  as  they  informed  me.  They  seemed  to  think  I 
should  be  glad  of  their  company.  At  dinner,  which  is  an  early 
meal  in  Avila,  they  told  each  other  their  adventures.  But  he 
who  was  the  leader  and  guide  began  to  speak  of  Santo  Tomas  in 
a  loud  voice,  so  that  we  all  might  benefit  by  his  knowledge.  I 
did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  for  I  was  talking 
with  an  old  Spaniard  who  sat  beside  me ;  but  my  attention  was 
caught  when  I  heard  him  say,  ....  'so  I  spat  right  there  on 
the  tomb,  and  the  monk  didn't  dare  say  anything,  but  he  just 
looked;  I  can't  tell  you  easily  how  he  looked.' 

"My  Spanish  friend  moved  in  his  seat  and  asked  me,  'It  is  of 
the  tomb  of  Torquemada  that  he  speaks?'  I  did  not  know,  but 
at  his  request  I  asked. 

"  'Yes,  sir,  'Im  telling  you,  aren't  I?  I  spat  right  there  on 
the  tomb.  I'm  a  free-born  American,  a  liberty-loving,  educated 
Indcpendant  minister,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  show 
these  Spanish  idolaters  what  I  think  of  their  man-burning 
devils.'  'And  so  say  all  of  us,'  said  a  young  man  across  the 
table,  with  a  laugh,  while  the  others  smiled  and  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

"A  small  part  of  this  I  told  my  neighbor;  but,  alas,  he  had 
understood. 

"  'But  it  is  too  long  ago,  surely  it  is  too  long  ago  —  to  bear 
malice,'  he  said,  in  a  quiet  but  agitated  voice.  'We  are  Chris- 
tians, it  is  very  necessary  to  forgive,  is  it  not  so?'  ...  . 

"But  that  strident  voice  that  was  used  to  domineer  over  many 
congregations  would  not  have  it  so. 

"  'And  yet,'  said  my  friend  to  me  in  the  hubbub  that  fol- 
lowed, 'and  yet  it  was  us  he  burned;  if  we  have  forgiven,  why 
should  he  remember?'  .... 

"It  was  night  when  I  returned  to  Santo  Toml^s,  but  the 
28 
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Father  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  sacristy.  After  a  minute  he 
said,  'My  son,  you  are  troubled,  you  are  angry,  what  has  hap- 
pened? It  is  not  well  to  sleep  when  one  is  angry.'  And  some- 
how I  told  him  all.  Once  or  twice  he  smiled,  but  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  led  me,  in  the  midst  of  that  great  room, 
to  the  bare  slab  of  slate  beneath  which  Torquemada  sleeps.  *It 
is  true,'  he  said,  'we  have  forgiven  him.'  There  was  a  long  si- 
lence, and  then  with  a  great  deference  he  turned  towards  me  and 
said,  'If  you  will,  sefior,  we  will  pray  for  him  and  for  us  all,  be- 
cause—  is  it  not  so? — where  one  who  is  in  trouble  is  left  un- 
aided, there  passes  an  executioner;  and  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  unkindness,  there  is  the  Inquisition.*  As 
we  knelt  I  saw  him  wipe  away  the  mark  of  scorn  from  the  grave 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak." 

Mr.  Ricketts*  book  on  the  Prado  is  an  admirable  guide  to  that 
fine  gallery.  It  has  often  been  called  a  gallery  of  masterpieces, 
and  as  it  is  rather  off  the  beaten  track,  those  who  visit  it  are  apt 
to  overrate  its  importance,  placing  it  above  the  Louvre  and  the 
galleries  of  Florence,  with  neither  of  which  can  it  compare. 
Still,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  collections,  and  now  that 
Velasquez  is  in  such  high  favor  and  the  art  dealers  are  working 
up  such  a  craze  for  the  pictures  of  El  Greco,  it  is  of  especial  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Ricketts  is  a  painter,  and  so  has  a  technical  knowledge 
which  is  of  great  value.  But  unlike  most  painters  he  has  a 
catholic  knowledge  of  art  in  its  larger  aspects  and  the  literary 
skill  to  make  plain  his  views.  He  knows  his  subject,  and  can 
tell  what  he  knows.  He  reviews  in  detail  the  contents  of  the 
gallery,  and  his  judgments  usually  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  central  figure  in  the  Prado  is  of  course  Velasquez,  and 
Mr.  Ricketts'  consideration  of  his  work  is  the  most  judicious 
that  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  He  admires  his  truth, 
his  perfect  sincerity  his  detachment  of  view,  his  marvellous 
technique,  as  much  as  anyone  can;  but  he  also  perceives  his 
limitations,  which  many  others  do  not.  He  sees  that  while 
Velasquez  is  the  greatest  of  all  realists,  his  absolute  incapacity 
to  grasp  the  ideal  condemns  him  forever  to  a  second  rank.     If 
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one  wishes  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the 
Prado  to  find  the  proof.  One  has  only  to  turn  from  the  master- 
ly portraits  of  Velasquez  to  Titian's  portrait  of  Charles  V  at  the 
Battle  of  Muhlberg  to  see  what  a  gulf  there  lies  between  genius 
and  talent,  even  when  at  its  highest,  as  in  Velasquez.  Titian 
has  not  idealized  Charles.  It  is  a  perfect  likeness.  We  see 
before  us  a  small  man  on  horseback  alone  on  the  borders  of  a 
wood.  We  see  the  plain  features  and  the  projecting  under-jaw, 
just  as  they  were  in  life.  But  the  genius  of  the  supreme  master 
has  given  to  this  paltry  figure  all  the  majesty  of  imperial  power. 
If  no  one  told  us  that  it  was  an  emperor  who  rides  there  in  ar- 
mor with  his  lance  at  rest,  we  should  still  know  his  station,  and 
should  realize  that  upon  his  nod  hung  the  fortunes  of  a  world. 
Velasquez,  least  imaginative  of  men,  cannot  paint  like  that. 

Like  most  critics,  Mr.  Ricketts  admires  the  broad  brush  work 
of  Titian,  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  in  their  later  days,  and  at- 
tributes it  to  a  growing  mastery  of  their  craft.  Yet  I  suspect 
that  this  is  a  delusion,  and  that  these  masters  painted  so,  not 
because  they  wished  to,  but  because  they  had  to.  With  the 
long  sight  that  comes  with  advancing  years  they  had  to  stand 
further  from  the  canvas  and  paint  with  a  longer  brush,  produc- 
ing the  sketchy  effects  imitated  by  so  many  modern  artists. 
We  may  well  believe  that  the  masters  would,  had  their  eyes  per- 
mitted, gladly  have  returned  to  the  detailed  perfection  of  their 
younger  days,  rendered  more  effective  by  a  wider  experience 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  eternal  verities. 

I  cannot  .share  Mr.  Ricketts'  admiration  for  Titian's  **La 
Gloria,"  the  picture  which  Charles  V  took  with  him  into  his 
retirement  at  Yuste  and  on  which  his  dying  eyes  were  fixed.  It 
seems  to  me  a  poor  thing,  painted  by  command  and  without  con- 
viction. But  there  are  in  the  gallery  so  many  glorious  master- 
pieces by  the  master  that  one  need  not  cavil  over  that;  and  to 
them  all  Mr.  Ricketts  does  full  justice. 

And  he  does  well  in  calling  attention  to  the  incomparable  col- 
lection of  Rubens'  works  which  to  my  mind  are  the  Prado's  su- 
preme attraction.  Nowhere  else  can  one  see  Rubens  in  such 
splendor.  The  room  in  which  hangs  his  masterpieces,  mostly 
the  product  of  his  full  maturity,  when  the  shadows  had  almost 
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vanished  from  his  work  and  when,  inspired  by  the  blonde  beauty 
of  his  second  wife,  he  accomplished  prodigies  that  have  never 
been  parallelled  in  painting,  fairly  dazzle  the  eyes.  The  sight 
of  those  rooms  would  alone  repay  the  fatigues  and  expense  of  a 
journey  to  a  city  far  more  remote  than  Madrid. 


II.    Three  Books  on  Italy.* 

I  have  loved  Tuscany  much,  and  have  wandered  through  it  not 
a  little  beneath  the  summer's  sun;  but  my  ideal  of  happiness 
would  be  to  start  out  upon  a  bright,  crisp  morning  in  October 
with  Mr.  Hutton*s  book  in  hand,  following  his  footsteps  day 
by  day,  and  seeing  all  the  beautiful  things  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  autumn  would  merge  into  winter,  the  winter  turn  to  spring 
and  the  glory  of  the  summer  give  place  to  December's  chill  long 
before  the  quest  was  finished,  so  many  are  the  lovely  things  in 
art  and  nature  to  which  he  points  the  way.  He  writes  with  a 
fullness  of  knowledge  that  is  truly  encyclopaedic  and  with  an  en- 
thusiasm and  a  joy  in  all  gracious  and  beautiful  things  that  is 
contagious.  He  has  too  much  to  tell,  his  book  is  too  crammed 
with  information,  for  him  to  indulge  in  the  fine  writing  that 
characterizes  his  book  on  Spain.  Always  we  wish  that  he  would 
tell  us  more.  But  he  has  so  much  to  point  out  that  he  can  only 
say,  "Look,"  and  then  pass  on. 

Much  as  he  loves  the  art  of  Tuscany,  he  loves  still  more  the 
Tuscan  landscape  —  sweetest  of  all  landscapes  save  those  of  Um- 
bria.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  this  brief  description  on 
page  368,  of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Falterona, 
which  will  give  a  taste  of  his  quality: 

"It  was  there  I  waited  the  dawn.  For  long  in  the  soft  dark- 
ness and  silence  I  had  watched  the  mountains  sleeping  under  the 
few  summer  stars.  Suddenly  the  earth  seemed  to  stir  in  her 
sleep,  in  every  valley  the  dew  was  falling,  in  all  the  forests  there 
was  a  rumour,  and  among  the  rocks  where  I  lay  I  caught  a 

♦Florence  and    Northern    Tuscany,   with    Genoa,   by  Edward 
Hutton  (the  Macmillan  Company). 
The  Cities  of  Italy,  by  Arthur  Symons  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company). 
Italica,  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company). 
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flutter  of  wings.  The  east  grew  rosy;  out  of  the  mysterious  sea 
rose  a  golden  ghost  hidden  in  glory,  till  suddenly  across  the 
world  a  sunbeam  fell.  It  touched  the  mountains  one  by  one; 
higher  and  higher  crept  the  tremulous  joy  of  light,  confident 
and  ever  more  confident,  opening  like  a  flower,  filling  the  world 
with  gladness  and  light.  It  was  the  dawn :  out  of  the  east  once 
more  had  crept  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

"Then  in  that  clear  and  joyful  hour  God  spread  out  all  the 
breadth  of  Italy  before  me:  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the 
mountains.  Far  and  far  away,  shining  in  the  sun,  Ravenna 
lay,  and  lean  Rimini  and  bartered  Pesaro.  There,  the  moun- 
tains rose  over  Siena,  in  that  valley  Gubbio  slept,  on  that  hill 
stood  S.  Marino,  and  there,  like  a  golden  angel  bearing  the  An- 
nunciation of  Day,  S.  Leo  folded  her  wings  on  her  mountain. 
Southward,  Arezzo  smiled  like  a  flower,  Monte  Amiata  was  al- 
ready glorious;  northward  lay  a  sea  of  mountains,  named  and 
nameless,  restless  with  light,  about  to  break  in  the  sun.  While 
to  the  west  Florence  lay  sleeping  yet,  in  the  cusp  of  her  hills, 
her  towers,  her  domes,  perfect  and  fresh  in  the  purity  of  dawn 
that  had  renewed  her  beauty. '  * 

He  is  a  man  of  the  Quattrocento.  Modern  Italy  and  all  its 
works,  save  its  ordered  liberty,  he  holds  in  abhorrence.  His  soul 
dwells  in  the  days  of  Botticelli  and  Donatello,  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole  and  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  of  Masaccio  and  Filippo 
Lippi.  Titian  seems  to  be  the  last  Italian  whom  he  deems 
worthy  of  reverence.  Is  he  truly  a  devout  Catholic,  or  does  he 
only  delight  in  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  faith  ?  However  it 
may  be,  he  has  a  rare  insight  into  the  soul  of  man  at  the  time 
of  the  early  Renaissance  and  a  joy  in  its  artistic  utterance  that 
is  rarely  surpassed  in  its  intensity.  His  outlook  is  much  the 
same  as  Ruskin's,  but  he  is  guided  by  knowledge  such  as  Ruskin 
did  not  possess,  and  which  was  indeed  impossible  of  attainment 
in  Ruskin's  day,  and  by  a  sound  judgment  that  prevents  his  de- 
lighting in  many  trifling  works  over  which  his  great  predecessor 
used  to  go  into  ecstasy.  He  is  familiar  with  the  latest  discov- 
eries and  abreast  with  the  most  recent  criticism ;  so  that  he  is 
not  merely  a  delightful  but  a  safe  guide.  And  for  one  thing  I  love 
him  —  his  thorough  detestation  of  that  hateful  fanatic  Savona- 
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rola,  who  burned  so  many  precious  masterpieces  of  art  on  his 
bonfire  of  vanities  and  lorded  it  over  Florence  with  so  little 
profit  to  the  city. 

It  is  a  delight  to  common  mortals  to  find  that  Homer  nods ; 
so  we  may  note  than  on  page  319  he  attributes  the  "Virgin  Ap- 
pearing to  St.  Bernard*'  in  the  Badia  at  Florence  to  Ghirlan- 
daio.  Not  that  he  means  it.  He  has  been  speaking  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  he  has  not  noted  that  the  name  of  Ghirlandaio  has 
intervened.  And  so  on  page  326  he  tells  us  that  the  **  Madonna 
of  the  Goldfinch"  was  painted  in  1548,  nearly  thirty  years  after 
Raphael's  death,  and  on  page  405  he  substitutes  Croesus  for 
Crassus.  But  such  slips  correct  themselves,  and  do  not  impair 
the  value  of  a  work  so  rich  in  precious  information. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  mob  has  a  soul  of  its  own, 
different  from  the  souls  of  all  the  men  who  compose  it,  and  that 
it  will  do  things  of  which  every  member,  taken  individually, 
would  be  incapable.  So  every  city  has  a  soul,  different  from 
the  souls  of  all  its  inhabitants,  yet  the  joint  product  of  them  all 
and  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  dwelt  within  its  pre- 
cincts in  the  ages  past;  a  soul  which  is  ever  present  and  which 
seeks  to  mould  in  its  own  image  not  merely  those  who  are  born 
and  dwell  therein,  but  the  stranger  who  is  within  its  gates. 
Owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Italian  peninsular  into  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  states  usually  at  variance  with  one  another,  the 
souls  of  Italian  cities  are  strangely  variant  and  individual.  It 
has  been  the  task  of  Mr.  Symons,  foremost  of  English  poets  now 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  past  his  prime,  to  reveal  to  us  the  souls  of 
some  of  the  principal  cities;  and  this  he  has  done  with  a  mar- 
vellous insight  that  is  the  gift  of  poets  and  in  that  exquisite 
style  possessed  by  them  when  they  turn  to  prose.  He  has  not 
the  detailed  information  of  Mr.  Hutton ;  he  is  not  a  specialist  in 
things  Italian;  but  he  has  that  perception  of  the  essence  of 
things  that  in  primitive  times  led  men  to  confound  the  bard  with 
the  seer.  Rome  and  Florence,  Naples  and  Venice,  Ravenna, 
Pisa,  Siena,  Verona,  Bologna,  Bergamo  and  Brescia  are  shown 
to  us,  and  however  well  we  knew  them  before,  we  know  them 
better  still  when  we  have  read  what  Mr.  Symons  has  to  say.  He 
may  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  details,  but  he  will  surely 
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add  to  our  comprehension ;  and  when  we  have  read  his  pages  we 
shall  see  the  familiar  things  in  a  profounder  way. 

Italy  is  a  land  of  such  infinite  variety,  so  many  ages  have  left 
their  impress  upon  her,  that  one  may  regard  her  from  number- 
less points  of  view.  Mr.  Hutton  looks  at  her  as  a  Catholic, 
though  I  suspect  that  his  Catholicism  is  aesthetic  rather  than 
practical.  For  him  the  one  glorious  period  is  the  Quattrocento — 
when  art  had  attained  a  development  that  gave  perfect  expres- 
sion to  a  faith  which  was  still  sincere.  Mr.  Symons'  view  of 
Italy  is  many-sided.  He  sees  not  merely  the  Christian  exterior 
but  Ae  profound  and  ever-enduring  paganism  that  underlies  the 
veneer  of  Italian  Christianity.  He  realizes  that  Italy  has  al- 
ways been  pagan  at  heart,  with  the  healthy,  blithe  outlook  on 
life  that  makes  all  men  who  love  the  wholesome  and  the  beauti- 
ful turn  back  with  yearning  to  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  he  per- 
ceives that  Italy's  ages  of  darkness  have  been  due  to  foreign 
domination,  particularly  to  the  rule  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Not 
that  Mr.  Symons  ingores  the  Christian  spirit  as  manifested  in 
Italy;  but  his  sympathy  is  not  sincerely  with  it.  He  is  a 
humanist,  not  a  saint.  The  Italy  that  Mr.  Hutton  sees  is  the 
Italy  of  a  single  epoch,  though  an  epoch  soslpendid  that  we  can 
never  study  it  enough.  The  Italy  that  Mr.  Symons  sees  with 
the  clearness  of  a  poet's  vision  is  the  Italy  of  all  time,  the  Italy 
that  has  worshipped  a  hundred  gods,  that  has  known  endless 
mutations  of  fortune,  that  has  taken  on  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
yet  has  remained  the  eternal  enchantress.  His  book  is  one  that 
should  be  read  more  than  once. 

It  was  inevitable  that  anything  written  on  Italy  by  Mr. 
Thayer,  author  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  short  histories  of 
Venice,  should  be  interesting;  and  "Italica"  is  no disappointm. 
cnt.  But  it  is  widely  different  from  the  books  we  have  men 
tioned.  Mr.  Hutton  loves  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
Mr.  Symons  the  Italy  of  all  time;  but  it  is  the  living,  progressive 
Italy  of  to-day,  forging  steadily  ahead  among  the  nations  in 
spite  of  many  impediments,  that  appeals  to  Mr.  Thayer.  His 
volume  of  essays  deals  with  subjects  as  remote  from  one  another 
in  time  as  Dante  and  the  Italy  of  1907;  but  the  spirit  is  ever 
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the  same,  the  true  American  spirit,  which  delights  above  all 
things  in  the  growth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  material  resources,  in  the  progress  of  education  and  the 
sciences.  To  some  he  will  seem  an  intense  anti-clerical,  while 
others  will  see  in  him  a  true  friend  of  religion,  who  would  free 
it  alike  from  mediaeval  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  politics;  a  man 
who  loves  United  Italy  so  much  that  a  Church  which  makes  war 
upon  it  is  hateful  in  his  sight,  but  who  would  lend  a  cordial  sup- 
port to  that  Church  if  it  would  recognize  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Papacy  is  gone  forever,  and  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Victor  Emanuel  III  for  the  good  of  Italy  and  of  the 
world.  He  loves  not  the  Vatican  under  the  present  reactionary 
influences;  but  he  loves  modern  Italy  with  all  his  heart,  and  he 
understands  her  as  only  those  who  sympathize  can  understand. 
He  sees  on  every  hand  grounds  for  hope  and  congratulation,  and 
he  foresees  for  her  a  future  not  unworthy  of  her  glorious  past. 

There  are  too  many  who  decry  modern  Italy.  Some  of  these 
are  intensely  artistic  souls,  like  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Hutton,  to 
whom  all  modern  civilization,  with  its  factories,  its  railroads,  its 
smoke  and  noise,  are  detestable.  Others  blame  Italy  because  in 
a  few  years  of  disturbed  freedom,  overwhelmed  by  debt  and  with 
a  population  long  crushed  by  tyranny,  she  has  not  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  the  nations  that  lead  the  van  of  progress.  Still 
others  can  see  no  good  in  a  people  or  a  government  that  has  taken 
Rome  from  the  Pope.  Yet  the  Italians,  particularly  in  the 
North,  are  a  fine  race  who  are  advancing  steadily  and  even 
rapidly  despite  great  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Thayer's  vigorous  and 
sympathetic  presentation  of  their  cause  is  heartily  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  style  of  his  book  is  clear  and  strong,  characterized  by  the 
same  directness  that  makes  his  "History  of  Venice"  so  notable. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  passage  from  page  31  to  show 
how  widely  his  style  and  his  views  differ  from  those  of  Mr. 
Hutton: 

''In  our  grandfathers*  day  few  Yankee  seacaptains  returned 
home  without  bringing  back  some  curiosity  —  a  Buddhist  idol, 
a  South-Sea  Islander's  weapons,  a  rare  piece  of  Chinese  porcelain 
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or  silk  —  to  remind  them  of  their  voyages.  So,  from  the  ninth 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  every  thrifty  Venetian  who  traded  to 
the  Levant  tucked  away  in  his  car^o  the  leg  or  arm,  or  at  least  a 
knuckle,  of  some  saint,  with  which  he  enriched  his  parish 
church  and  assured  himself  and  his  family  a  safe  passage  to 
heaven.  Computing  by  the  sum  of  such  relics  as  remain,  the 
whole  number  which  passed  from  the  East  into  Western  Europe 
must  have  been  enormous.  In  the  earlier  times  it  was  possible 
to  secure  at  reasonable  rates  the  entire  body  of  a  first-class 
saint.  But  with  the  Crusades  the  stream  of  purchasers  in- 
creased a  thousand-fold,  and  the  canny  Greek,  who  did  a  thriv- 
ing business  in  these  commodities,  might  get  as  high  a  price  for 
a  few  hairs  or  the  thumb-nail  of  a  third-century  martyr  as  his 
grandfather  got  for  an  entire  apostle.  The  bodies  of  the  favor- 
ite and  most  potent  saints  having  long  before  been  disposed  of, 
dealers  filled  further  orders  more  parsimoniously,  doling  out 
fragments  and  small  bones,  unconcernedly  duplicating  and  mul- 
tiplying until,  if  all  their  wares  would  be  united,  we  should  f  nd 
that  John  the  Baptist  had  more  arms  than  Briareus  and  Mary 
Magdalene  more  feet  than  a  centipede." 

George  B.  Rose. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


FEMININE  TYPES  IN  TOLSTOY'S  WORKS 

The  greatest  Russian  writers  have  always  striven  to  create 
the  national  Russian  feminine  type,  and  the  result  of  that  en- 
deavor was  what  is  known  in  Russian  literature  as  the  ''Russian 
woman.**  The  Poet  Nekrassov  succeeded  in  his  "Russian  Wo- 
men" to  give  a  striking  picture  of  that  tpye.  Goncharov,  one 
of  the  best  writers  of  Russia  but  who  is  little  known  outside  of 
his  country,  gave  life  and  color  to  that  type  in  Olga.  But  it 
was  the  happy  lot  of  Turgenev  to  discover  the  most  hidden 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  Russian  girl  of  that  type  and  to  im- 
mortalize it.  And  thanks  to  him  the  type  is  familiar  to  and 
admired  by  every  reader  of  Russian  literature.  The  Russian 
woman  as  portrayed  by  this  writer  is  a  restless  creature  with  an 
eternal  yearning  for  the  ideal,  taking  deeply  to  heart  the  fate  of 
humanity,  craving  for  great  deeds,  courageously  striding  over  a 
thorny  path,  resignedly  and  perhaps  triumphantly  carrying  the 
crown  of  the  martyr,  and  the  great  part  the  Russian  girl  played 
in  the  revolution  of  later  days  has  proven  that  the  familiar  type 
of  the  Russian  woman  in  fiction  was  not  the  creation  of  a  heated 
imagination,  but  taken  from  real  life. 

Tolstoy,  however,  is  the  exception  among  the  great  Russian 
writers.  In  his  works  the  familiar  type  of  the  Russian  woman 
is  nearly  absent.  Until  his  very  latest  work  in  fiction,  ** Resur- 
rection," there  was  not  even  the  slightest  hint  of  its  existence. 
And  evfen  in  ''Resurrection**  the  reader  is  allowed  to  make  but 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  it.  Tolstoy  devoted  his  whole 
genius  to  the  portraying  of  das  ewig  Weibliche  in  his  feminine 
characters.  His  ideal  woman  characters  bask  in  the  virtues  of 
home  life,  are  devoted  wives  and  mothers  and  have  at  heart 
mainly  the  happiness  of  their  immediate  family.  They  do  not 
emit  brilliant  rays  of  light  but  radiate  a  pleasant  warmth  and 
diffuse  a  soft,  luminous  shimmer  like  the  stars. 

Tolstoy  has  the  rare  gift  of  penetrating  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  soul ;  the  human  heart  lies  bare  before  him  and  he 
reads  it  like  an  open  book,  and  he  portrays  the  sweet 
melancholy  of  love's  awakening,  the  magic  change  of  sombre 
colors  into  the  brightest  hues  at  the  touch  of  love,  the  concen- 
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trated  gaze  and  the  gentle  meaning  smile  of  a  woman  who  feels 
the  throb  of  new  life  under  her  heart,  the  blissful  state  of 
motherhood,  the  misery  of  the  deceived  wife,  the  bitter  pangs 
of  jealousy,  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  dreamland  of  girl- 
hood into  the  world  of  reality,  and  many  other  moods,  feelings, 
passions  which  are  not  only  inherent  in  the  Rusisan  woman  but 
in  the  womanhood  of  every  land.  Natasha  (War  and  Peace), 
Masha  (Family  Happiness),  Liza  (Two  Generations),  are 
daughters  of  Eve  the  world  over.  Any  girl  or  woman,  no  matter 
where  she  may  dwell  or  to  what  station  in  life  she  may  belong, 
will  readily  recognize  in  them  her  sisters.  No  reader  ever  finds 
it  difficult  to  grasp  Tolstoy's  characters  on  account  of  their  be- 
longing to  a  foreign  race,  a  foreign  land  or  a  different  walk  of 
life.  No  reader  ever  stops  to  think:  '*How  strange  that  I 
never  felt  anything  like  it  myself!"  On  the  contrary,  one  often 
exclaims  wonderingly :  "Great  God,  I  could  almost  believe  that 
the  writer  looked  into  my  own  heart  and  read  my  own 
thoughts!" 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  feminine  characters  in  Tolstoy's 
works.  There  is  the  peasant  woman,  with  plenty  of  "horse- 
sense,"  practical,  cunning  and  loyal;  there  is  the  wild  child  of 
nature,  a  plant  of  the  Caucasus;  there  is  the  well-bred,  educated 
society  woman.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  station  in  life  the 
gentle  sex  of  which  does  not  come  under  his  observation,  with 
the  exception  of  that  class  of  society  which  is  next  to  the  peas- 
antry and  which  consists  of  artisans,  small  tradesmen  and  the 
like,  a  class  which  is  almost  wholly  absent  from  his  works.  But 
in  the  main  Tolstoy  knows  to  perfection  and  likes  to  dwell  on 
the  society  girl  and  society  woman. 

There  are  bad  women  and  good  women  in  Tolstoy's  works. 
It  is  most  surprising  that  a  writer  with  such  a  great  talent  as 
his,  with  such  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart  and  necessa- 
rily with  an  all-forgiving  love  for  human  frailties,  cannot  rise  to 
the  point  of  love  and  forgiveness  towards  his  erring  women,  and 
it  is  still  more  surprising  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  great  writer  of  the  Russian  soil,  as  Tolstoy  is  called,  is 
at  the  same  time  also  the  great  teacher  of  love  and  forgiveness  to 
everybody.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tolstoy  not  only  has  no  love 
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for  erring  women  but  is  filled  with  an  unconquerable  hatred  to- 
wards them.  His  hatred  is  so  great  that  he  is  almost  unable  to 
draw  a  picture  —  a  human  picture  of  them.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, nearly  all  his  erring  women  are  not  living  creatures  but 
mummies.  Ellen  (War  and  Peace)  is  one  instance.  As  the  wife 
ot  Pierre  who  is  the  main  hero  of  the  novel,  Ellen  has  to  be*  one 
of  the  primary  characters.  Indeed,  the  author  now  and  then 
turns  to  her,  but  seldom  does  he  allow  her  to  speak  for  herself 
and  show  her  feelings.  The  reader  is  under  so  strong  an  im- 
pression that  she  is  not  only  a  heartless,  soulless  creature,  but 
also  speechless,  that  he  is  disagreeably  surprised  to  see  her  en- 
tering her  husband's  room  on  the  morrow  after  his  duel  with 
Dolokhov  and  address  him:  "There  is  another  hero  for  you!" 
The  surprise  is  the  same  as  if  a  dummy  would  all  of  a  sudden 
begin  to  speak.  And  this  is  the  impression  one  forms  of  a  wom- 
an who  is  conducting  one  of  the  greatest  salons  in  St,  Peters- 
burg and  has  the  reputation  of  a  clever  society  leader,  according 
to  Tolstoy  himself.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Betsy  and 
her  circle  (Anna  Karenina)  and  it  is  only  on  account  of  the 
hatred  which  the  author  felt  towards  them  that  they  appear  so 
colorless  and  inanimate.  The  same  author  who  could  find  a  hu- 
man vein  in  Dolokhov,  the  heartless  rake  and  cruel  bully,  and 
paint  him  in  such  warm  colors  that  the  reader  cannot  help  ad- 
miring his  heroic  recklessness,  shows  no  such  love  or  sympathy 
for  the  woman  who  has  strayed  from  the  path  of  righteousness. 
True,  there  is  Anna  (Anna  Karenina)  who,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  her  being  a  faithless  wife,  came  out  one  of  the  most 
lovable  sympathetic  characters  in  the  whole  novel  —  but  this  hap- 
pened against  the  intention  and  will  of  the  author  The  motto 
of  the  novel,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  plainly  shows 
what  was  the  tendency  of  the  author.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  warning  Tolstoy  the  moralist  intended  to  give  to  woman. 
But  it  was  all  right  for  Tolstoy  the  artist  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
Tolstoy  the  moralist  and  deny  pity  and  sympathy  to  his  erring 
woman  as  long  as  he  kept  her  at  a  respectful  distance  with  an 
averted  gaze,  but  as  soon  as  the  artist  had  to  look  at  her  at  close 
range  and  watch  intently  the  effects  that  her  transgressions  had 
upon  her  and  the  partner  of  her  sin,  he  was  so  carried  away  by 
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his  work  that  he  wholly  forgot  his  mission  and  instead  of  im- 
pressing the  reader  with  vivid  pictures  of  well-deserved  punish- 
ment for  committed  wickedness,  he  wrung  from  him  tears  of  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  woman  who 
was  mercilessly  crushed  by  a  hypocritical  society  only  because 
she  was  swayed  by  a  strong,  genuine  passion  and  was  too  honest 
to  hide  it  and  to  play  before  the  world  the  virtuous  matron,  and 
of  an  unhappy  mother  who  being  attached  with  the  strongest 
ties  of  love  to  her  little  son,  is  compelled  to  part  with  him  be- 
cause she  can  no  longer  bear  her  cold  pedantic  husband.  But 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  muses  played  tricks  upon  great 
authors.  The  very  same  fate  on  a  lower  scale  also  overtook 
Alphonse  Daudet  when  he  undertook  to  write  "Sappho,"  intend- 
ing it  as  a  warning  to  his  son. 

There  is  one  fallen  woman  among  Tolstoy's  heroines  to  whom 
he  showed  the  greatest  sympathy  and  love,  that  is  Maslova 
(Resurrection),  but  there  is  an  especial  reason  for  this  —  Maslova 
is  the  victim  of  one  belonging  to  the  higher  class,  she  was  more 
sinned  against  than  she  had  sinned,  and  besides,  she  was  a  child 
ol  the  people  and  the  author  could  forgive  her  much  that  he 
could  not  forgive  a  woman  of  his  own  class. 

The  other  feminine  characters  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  classes.  On  the  very  lowest  plane  there  are  such  as  Viera 
Rostova.  She  is  one  of  those  characters  that  can  boast:  "I- 
did- not -do-any- wrong-to-anybody,"  but  at  the  same  time  one 
would  in  vain  look  for  any  good  they  ever  did  to  anyone. 
Calm,  punctual,  prudent,  cold  as  Viera  was,  she  could  not  un- 
derstand why  her  relatives  and  acquaintances  did  not  appreciate 
her  good  qualities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  nearest  relations 
such  as  her  mother,  sister,  and  brothers  had  no  liking  for  her. 
The  remarks  she  made  were  clever  and  went  straight  home,  but 
as  they  were  lacking  in  love  and  good-heartedness,  they  only 
worked  on  the  nerves  of  those  present  and  augmented  their  en- 
mity for  her.  She  would  not  touch  a  thing  which  belonged  to 
her  sister  and  brothers  because  it  was  theirs  and  heaven  forbid 
that  they  touch  a  thing  of  hers  on  the  same  principle  that  it 
was  hers.  The  younger  children  always  felt  stiff  and  uncom- 
fortable in  the  presence  of  this,  their  eldest  sister  and  were 
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often  brought  to  the  verge  of  tears  because  of  her  hardness  and 
lack  of  sympathy  with  their  childish  pranks  and  follies.  The 
blessing  of  a  warm,  tender  love  was  denied  her  cold  nature;  she 
married  an  insignificant  little-hearted,  narrow-minded  egotist 
and  was  happy  in  her  married  life  —  but  no  one  feels  any  better 
or  happier  on  account  of  it  because  she  does  not  feel  any  interest 
in  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  others. 

A  higher  type  is  Sonia  (War  and  Peace).  She  is  beautiful, 
devoted,  constant  in  her  love  and  knows  how  to  sacrifice  her 
happiness  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  one.  When  still  in  her 
teens  she  falls  in  love  with  her  cousin,  Nikolai  Rostov,  and  re- 
mains true  to  this  attachment  through  her  whole  life ;  even  when 
he  marries  another  girl  she  still  remains  devoted  to  him,  his 
wife  and  his  children,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  between 
them.  It  is  significant  that  Tolstoy  does  not  appreciate  her 
sterling  qualities  and  lets  one  of  his  main  heroines  define  her  as 
a  "sterile  flower."  But  there  is  no  prejudice  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  writer  against  poor  Sonia,  his  estimate  of  her  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  viewpoint  of  the  ideal  woman.  The  greatest  vir- 
tue of  a  girl  is  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  but  tove  is  not  the  end  in 
itself,  it  is  only  a  means  to  the  highest  mission  of  a  woman,  to 
bear  and  rear  children.  When  a  woman  is  not  fulfilling  this 
mission,  she  fails  in  her  highest  duty  to  humanity.  This  idea 
can  be  clearly  traced  through  all  his  works.  The  woman  he 
seems  to  dislike  most  of  all  of  his  feminine  characters  is  Ellen 
(War  and  Peace),  and  we  are  told  that  she  did  not  want  to  have 
children.  Even  her  early  death  was  the  result  of  the  crime 
against  this,  her  mission.  Betsy,  Liza  Merkalova,  Sappho  (Anna 
Karenina)  are  also  childless,  or  at  least  we  don't  know  whether 
they  are  blessed  with  the  happiness  of  motherhood  or  not. 
Viera  Rostova,  who  is  not  liked  by  the  author,  vanishes  from  the 
novel  soon  after  her  marriage  and  the  author  does  not  again  re- 
turn to  her  as  if  afraid  to  meet  then  a  child  and  necessarily  to 
give  her  such  a  redeeming  point.  The  dry,  malignant,  spiteful, 
hypocritical  Lydia  (Anna  Karenina)  is  also  denied  the  happiness 
of  being  a  mother.  Anna  Karenina,  contrary  to  the  intention 
and  wish  of  the  author,  elicited  his  sympathy,  and  pity  is  awak- 
ened in  the  heart  of  the  reader  for  Anna  in  the  scene  where  she 
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steals  into  the  house  of  which  she  had  but  a  short  time  before 
been  the  mistress,  to  have  a  glimpse  of  her  loved  little  son,  a 
scene  of  which  Turgenev  said  that  he  could  never  write  one  like 
it,  and  which  is  considered  by  the  best  Russian  critics  as  unsur- 
passed in  any  literature.  The  real  undoing  of  Anna  begins 
when  the  instincts  of  motherhood  are  dulled  in  her  by  those  of 
the  woman  who  fears  that  child-bearing  will  mar  her  beauty  and 
thereby  endanger  her  love.  But  this  idea  appears  even  more 
prominently  in  "Resurrection." 

The  victim,  Maslova,  is  allowed  to  become  a  mother,  but  the 
child  perished  because  of  the  precarious  condition  of  its  mother 
that  makes  the  crime  that  Nekhludov  committed  against 
Maslova  even  more  enormous,  as  he  not  only  led  astray  an  inno- 
cent young  girl,  but  what  was  more  deplorable,  he  irreparably 
killed  in  her  a  good  mother.  And  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  comprehensible  and  natural  the  awakening  of  Nekhludov 
and  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  and  all  his  interests  to 
make  amends  for  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  the  woman.  It 
would  almost  seem  natural  —  provided  of  course  that  the  whole 
run  of  the  story  would  be  natural  —  that  it  should  end  in  the 
marriage  of  Maslova  and  Nekhludov.  But  though  the  whole 
trend  of  the  story  tends  to  that  end,  the  author  bethought  him- 
self at  the  last  moment  and  made  Simonson  fall  in  love  with 
Maslova  in  order  that  Nekhludov  should  not  have  to  marry  a 
woman  who  could  not  bear  him  any  children.  Notwithstanding 
Tolstoy's  great  love  and  sympathy  for  Maslova,  it  was  against 
his  grain  to  allow  his  most  beloved  hero  to  wed  a  sterile  wo- 
man—  even  if  that  woman  had  become  sterile  through  his 
fault  —  and  thereby  rob  him  of  his  right  of  fatherhood.  Before 
his  last  meeting  with  Katia  Maslova,  Nekhludov  is  made  a  wit- 
ness of  a  scene  of  a  young  mother  whose  whole  life,  happiness 
and  pride,  is  centered  in  her  two  little  babies,  a  scene  which 
awakens  in  Nekhludov  a  feeling  of  envy  because  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  marriage  with  Maslova  would  be  deprived  of  such 
happiness. 

The  most  beloved  feminine  characters  in  Tolstoy's  works  are 
Natasha  (War  and  Peace),  Kitty  (Anna  Karenina),  Masha 
(Family    Happiness),    Liza    (Two    Generations.)    The    most 
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elaborate  character  of  them  all  is  Natasha.  The  author  is  never 
tired  of  describing  her  varied  moods,  of  dwelling  upon  her 
dreams,  hopes,  desires,  affections,  of  watching  over  her  every 
fleeting  thought,  of  counting  every  pulsation  of  her  heart,  the 
others  are  there  only  to  emphasize  the  details  of  her  portrait. 
They  are  all  pure,  innocent  girls,  full  of  love  and  energy  of  life, 
and  all  their  natural  gifts  and  talents  are  instinctively  employed 
to  win  the  love  of  their  mate  and  fulfil  their  mission  of  mother- 
hood. 

In  this  respect  Tolstoy  shares  the  opinion  of  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray.  The  author  of  * 'Vanity  Fair*  *  would  see  in  the 
yearning  for  some  ideal  in  a  woman  only  a  natural  desire  for 
getting  a  husband  and  having  children.  Tolstoy  fully  shares 
this  viewpoint,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  between  them,  it  is 
only  in  the  matter  of  taste.  The  ideal  woman  of  Thackeray  is 
Amelia,  *'a  plump  girl  with  cheeks  a  great  deal  too  round  and 
red,  a  face  flushed  with  rosy  health,  a  pair  of  eyes  which  sparkle 
with  the  brightest  and  honestest  good  humor,  except  when  they 
fill  with  tears  and  that  happened  a  great  deal  too  often,  as  the 
silly  thing  would  cry  over  a  dead  canary  bird."  The  ideal 
woman  of  Tolstoy  is  not  by  far  a  plump,  complaisant  female. 
His  ideal  is  Natasha,  a  slim,  black-eyed  slip  of  a  girl  with  a 
rather  large  mouth,  a  lively,  energetic,  passionate  girl,  brimful 
of  life,  and  the  joy  and  happiness  that  radiate  from  her  whole 
being  infect  everybody  who  comes  into  her  presence.  The 
cold,  egotistic  Boris  whose  only  aim  is  to  make  a  career  pauses 
before  proposing  to  a  rich  heiress  and  lingers  under  the  spell  of 
Natasha's  charm  though  he  knows  that  her  parents  are  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  The  valiant  soldier  Denissov  who  bravely  stood 
his  ground  on  the  battle-field  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  could 
not  withstand  the  witching  look  of  Natasha's  eyes  and  made  a 
fool  of  himself  by  proposing  to  her  before  she  even  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen.  The  stern,  scornful,  disappointed,  pessimistic 
Prince  Andrei  Bolkonsky  discovers  after  a  short  acquaintance 
with  Natasha  that  life  could  after  all  be  very  pleasant  and  begins 
to  see  the  world  in  a  new  light.  The  Lovelace,  Anatole,  is  ready 
to  brave  every  danger  to  elope  with  her.  The  Haraletic,  absent- 
minded  Pierre,  the  main  hero  of  "War  and  Peace"  falls  in  love 
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with  her  and,  being  a  married  man,  he  tries  to  avoid  her  pres- 
ence, but  after  the  death  of  Ellen,  his  wife,  he  marries  her. 
What  was  the  reason  for  this  wholesale  conquest  ?  She  was  not 
a  great  beauty  as  we  have  already  said.  Was  she  endowed  with 
an  extraordinary  mind  ?  When  Pierre  was  asked  by  Princess 
Mary  what  sort  of  a  girl  Natasha  was,  he  replied : 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  your  question.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  girl  she  is.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
analyze  her.  She  is  bewitching.  And  why,  I  do  not  know,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  her." 

"Is  she  sensible?" 

"I  think  not,  but  perhaps  yes.  She  does  not  condescend  to 
be  sensible.     But  no,  she  is  bewitching  and  that  is  all." 

The  same  characteristic  can  be  made  of  Kitty  and  of  Masba 
and  of  all  the  other  ideal  women  of  Tolstoy.  Of  Liza  (Two 
Generations)  the  author  says  himself:  "The  best  things  always 
come  unexpectedly.  In  the  villages  they  seldom  give  them- 
selves much  pain  in  bringing  up  their  children,  and  therefore  in 
most  cases  they  turn  out  most  excellently.  This  is  how  it  hap- 
pened with  Liza:  Her  foolish  mother  did  not  give  her  any  edu- 
cation ;  she  did  not  teach  her  any  music,  nor  the  so  necessary 
French  language,  but  taught  her  to  read  and  write  and  arithme- 
tic, sent  her  to  walk  and  gather  mushrooms  and  berries,  and  un- 
expectedly Liza  developed  into  an  active,  good-natured,  gay,  in- 
dependent, pure  and  deeply-religious  woman." 

Natasha  considers  that  the  world,  if  not  purposely  created  for 

her,  at  least  is  there  to  furnish  her  with  as  much  pleasure  and 

happiness  as  possible.     The  dark  side  of  life  she  does  not  know 

and  does  not  want^to  know,  but  when  the  misery  of  others  comes 

under  her  observation  she  cannot  understand  how,  under  such 

circumstances,  one  can  have  his  own  interest  at  heart  and  not  do 

everything  possible  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  others.     Such  is 

her  action  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  of  Moscow  by  the  French 

Army,  when  she  hotly  upbraids  her  mother  for  refusing  their 

wagons  to  wounded  soldiers  and  orders  the  valuables  with  which 

they  are  loaded  thrown  out  of  them  to  make  room  for  the 

wounded,  thereby  abandoning  their  possessions  for  the  spoil 

of  the  invading  army. 
«9 
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Tolstoy  has  so  much  trust  in  his  ideal  that  he  even  allows 
Natasha  to  fall  in  love  with  Boris  Kuragin  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  to  become  engaged  to  Prince  Andrei  Bolkonsky  at  seven- 
teen, to  plan  an  elopement  with  the  rake  Anatole  and  to  marry 
in  the  end  Pierre  Besukhov.  Such  flighty  behavior  and  incon- 
stancy would  tend  to  show  her  in  the  light  of  a  frivolous  girl  and 
one  would  think  that  it  would  not  be  very  safe  for  a  man  to  en- 
trust his  honor  into  the  hands  of  such  a  butterfly.  But  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  truth  than  such  an  inference.  It  is  the 
yearning  after  the  ideal,  as  Thackeray  puts  it  in  his  prosaic  way, 
that  makes  such  a  strong  character  as  Natasha's  inconstant  in 
her  girlhood.  As  wives  they  are  unequalled  for  devotion  to 
their  homes  and  are  the  best  of  mothers ;  the  inexhaustible  love 
of  their  rich  natures  is  lavished  upon  their  beloved  husbands 
and  children.  The  same  inconstancy  is  also  noticed  in  Kitty 
(Anna  Karenina)  who  first  falls  in  love  with  Levin,  then  with 
Vronsky.  When  jilted  by  the  latter  her  old  love  for  Levin  re- 
turns and  she  makes  the  best  of  wives  and  the  best  of  mothers  for 
his  children.  Masha  (Family  Happiness),  who  had  not  met  any 
other  young  men  before  her  marriage  apart  from  her  fiance,  shows 
a  tendency  to  flirtations  after  she  has  become  a  mother  but  it  is 
only  a  passing  weakness.  Mariana  (Cossacks),  the  wild  child  of 
the  Caucasus,  who  is  deeply  in  love  with  the  illiterate  but  valiant 
horse-thief  Lukashka,  encourages  the  advances  of  the  rich  officer 
Olenin,  but  when  Lukashka  is  mortally  wounded  Olenin  finds 
that  all  his  wealth  cannot  buy  her  love  and  that  she  will  never 
consent  to  marry  him. 

But  if  Natasha,  Kitty,  Masha,  Liza  are  his  ideals  and  Mariana 
is  the  subject  of  his  admiration,  there  is  another  tpye  in  his 
works,  a  type  which  he  regards  with  a  feeling  short  of  worship, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  type  of  humanity.  This  is  Princess 
Mary  Bolonsky  (War  and  Peace).  She  is  one  of  those  rare  wom- 
en from  whom  saints  are  recruited.  Her  inquisitive  mind  is 
searching  for  the  eternal  truth  and  finds  it  in  religion.  Her  be- 
loved dream  is  to  become  a  pilgrim  to  holy  places  and  exchange 
the  life  of  wealth  and  plenty  for  one  of  want  and  suffering  in 
order  to  be  more  imbued  with  the  love  of  God.  Her  mind  is  so 
chaste,  her  soul  so  pure  that  she  cannot  imagine  other  people 
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doing  any  wrong  even  when  it  is  committed  before  her  very 
eyes.  When  Anatole,  who  had  been  courting  her,  is  accidentally 
encountered  by  her  in  the  garden  with  her  French  governess 
clasped  in  his  arms,  the  feeling  which  that  scene  awakens  in  her 
heart  is  one  of  great  pity  for  the  poor  French  girl  whom  she  be- 
lieves to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  she  thinks  it  her  duty 
to  help  her  with  a  dowery.  And  when  the  wrong-doings  of 
others  are  so  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  other  explanation  for 
them  she  does  not  find  any  blame  for  them  in  her  heart  as  she 
considers  them  only  as  frail  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

But  even  such  an  ideal  specimen  of  femininity  would  be 
blighted  if  she  would  not  fulfill  her  highest  mission  —  1.  ^.,  get 
married  and  become  a  mother.  Though  resigned  to  the  fate  of 
an  old  maid,  because  she  was  very  homely,  she  now  and  then  re- 
turns to  the  dream  of  family  happiness,  and  it  is  most  significant 
that  at  the  death-bed  of  her  father  the  first  thought  that  strikes 
her  is  that  now  she  will  be  free  to  marry,  and  the  latent  in- 
stinct of  motherhood  stifles  all  other  thoughts. 

According  to  Tolstoy  a  rich,  spiritual  life  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  woman  to  place  her  on  the  height  of  her  calling — she  must 
also  have  a  husband  and  have  children.  And  because  of  this 
idea  about  women,  Tolstoy  could  not  look  for  his  positive 
feminine  characters  in  that  sphere  which  inspired  Turgenev  and 
the  other  best  Russian  writers.  He  had  no  sympathy  nor  love 
in  his  heart  for  the  typical  Russian  girl  who  neglected  her  great- 
est mission  for  an  activity  for  which  she  was  not  created. 
Tolstoy  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  das  ewig  Weibliche  in 
woman ;  what  appeals  most  to  him  and  is  of  the  greatest,  vital 
consequence  is  the  mother  in  the  woman.  In  speaking  of  Levin 
(Anna  Karenina)  who  is  the  personification  of  himself,  he  says: 
*'He  [Levin]  not  only  could  not  imagine  love  for  a  woman 
outside  of  marriage,  but  he  pictured  to  himself  first  the  family 
and  then  only  the  woman  who  would  give  him  that  family." 

Bernard  Gorin. 

New  York  City. 
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In  **the  vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *Ar- 
cadia,'  "  Princess  Pamela  offers  in  her  distress  a  prayer,  of  which 
these  sentences  are  a  part : 

Let  my  faults  by  Thy  hand  be  corrected,  and  make  not  mine  unjust 
enemy  the  minister  of  Thy  Justice.  But  yet,  my  God,  if  in  Thy  Wisdom, 
this  be  the  aptest  chastisement  for  my  inexcusable  folly,  if  this  low  bond- 
age be  fitted  for  my  overhigh  desires,  if  the  pride  of  my  not  enough 
humble  heart  be  thus  to  be  broken,  O  Lord,  I  yield  it  to  Thy  Will,  and 
joyfully  embrace  what  sorrow  Thou  wilt  have  me  suffer. 

The  appropriate  words  gave  some  comfort  to  Charles  the 
First  on  the  eve  of  his  execution;  a  pathetic  circumstance 
which  the  Puritans  were  glad  to  use  to  his  discredit,  Milton, 
among  them,  writing  censoriously  of  a  king  so  frail  as  to  quiet 
his  last  agony  by  an  invocation  at  once  the  supposed  prayer  of  a 
heathen  and  part  of  a  vain,  erotic  fiction.  So  far  had  the  moral 
temper  of  England  changed  in  the  half  century  which  separated 
Sidney  from  Cromwell ! 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  vigour  of  the  later  period,  so  that 
we  have  almost  forgotten  that  the  earlier  had  its  own  graceful 
and  not  less  vigorous  principles  of  conduct.  We  have  come  to 
regard  Sidney  and  his  friends  only  as  men  of  the  world,  or  as 
scholars,  to  turn  anywhere  rather  than  to  the  sonnets  of 
Astrophel  for  the  sweeter  flowers  of  English  morality.  Never- 
theless, a  few  blossoms  of  an  attractive  sort  may  be  found  just 
there  by  those  interested  in  this  sort  of  growth. 

Although  a  charming  courtly  playfulness  of  love  mingles  in 
Sidney's  verse,  with  earnestness  of  aspiration  and  simplicity  of 
vision,  the  separate  qualities  are  not  blended  in  his  mind,  as 
blood  and  judgment  are  blended  in  Shakespeare's  heart.  Some 
of  the  sonnets  are  like  rival  poets'  phrases  inextricably  tangled 
in  one  rhyme-system.  Here  he  smiles  down  certain  faults  of 
style  : 

Let  dainty  wits  cry  on  the  Sisters  nine, 

That,  bravely  masked,  their  fancies  may  be  told  ; 
Or  Pindar's  apes  flaunt  they  in  phrases  fine. 
Enamelling  with  pied  flowers  their  thoughts  of  gold. 
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Here  he  is  the  exemplar  (a  most  impeccable  one)  of  the  same 
faults : 

Queen  Virtue^s  Court,  which  some  call  Stella's  face, 
Prepared  by  Nature's  choicest  furniture, 
Hath  his  front  built  of  alabaster  pure. 
Gold  is  the  covering  of  that  stately  place. 

And  so  with  the  door  of  coral,  the  locks  of  pearl,  until  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  line  is  achieved.  To  be  sure,  such  divergence 
of  resolution  and  performance  is  not  without  charm;  but,  after 
the  admission  of  the  undeniable,  one  agrees  that  the  poems  and 
passages  which  bring  one  nearest  the  altitude  of  Shakespeare 
are  those  of  moral  conflict  rather  than  courtly  playing.  Not 
quite  to  the  Shakesperean  height.  Shakespeare  did  not  need  to 
turn  from  passion  to  be  strong ;  he,  and  he  alone,  knew  love 
from  its  lowest  saurian  slime  to  its  blossoming  in  the  highest 
heaven  of  the  thrice-chastened  heart ;  whether  ruled  by  desire 
or  by  reason,  he  was  all  love.  Sidney  had  to  turn  from  love  to 
find  his  noblest  self. 

Even  before  he  was  capable  of  that  great  renunciation,  it  is  in 
calm  reasoning,  rather  than  in  his  splendid  playing,  that  he  is 
most  capable  of  utterance  which  takes  hold.  There  is  a  certain 
well-known^passage : 

If  that  be  sin  which  doth  the  manners  frame, 
Well  staid  with  truth  in  word  and  faith  in  deed, 

Ready  of  wit  and  fearing  naught  but  shame ; 
1  f  that  be  sin  which  in  fixed  hearts  doth  breed 

A  loathing  of  all  loose  unchastity, 

Then  love  is  sin,  and  let  me  sinful  be  t 

Let  that  fine  response  to  an  anxious  friend  be  read  with  some  of 
the  stronger  love-phrasing,  with  this,  for  one: 

But  finding  not  those  restless  flames  in  me 
Which  others  said  did  make  their  souls  to  pine, 
I  thought  those  babes  of  some  pin*s  hurt  did  whine, 
By  my  soul  judging  what  love*s  pain  might  be. 
But  while  1  thus  with  this  young  lion  played. 
Mine  eyes  —  shall  1  say  curst  or  blest  ? —  beheld 
Stella;  now  she  is  named  need  more  be  said  ? 

'*But  while  I  thus  with  this  young  lion  played!"  The  lines 
include  that  fine  one,  but  one  fine  line  will  not  let  them  stand 
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by  the  other  verses  with  those  whose  hearts  know  Shake- 
speare's love. 

This  turning  away  from  dalliance  to  calm  reason  is  seldom  ac- 
complished without  graceful  insurgence.  He  would  dream  of 
a  realm  of  love  over  which  reason  had  no  control,  prayed  con- 
science to  abdicate  one  little  corner  of  his  heart,  for  her  rule, 
at  the  least,  is  so  wide.  Love  is  good,  he  would  say,  even  as 
virtue  is  lovely.  Virtue  shall  see  in  love  a  kindred  monarch 
with  whom  she  cannot  be  at  enmity.  But  woe's  me!  the 
treachery  of  one  of  the  emperors  is  wide  noted,  and  it  were  best 
to  let  conscience  speak  for  herself.  The  rebels  to  nature,  she 
will  say,  those  who  do  not  obey  the  law  sunlit  in  their  hearts, 
strive  for  their  own  destruction,  strive  for  an  illusion,  for 
a  painted  idol  thing,  but  so  sweet — how  or  why,  do  you  or  I 
know,  or  the  next  man  we  may  encounter?  He  is  an  idol;  we 
have  made  him ;  he  has  never  come  down  from  heaven,  is  no 
great  god,  not  even  a  heathen  light  or  life-giver;  he  is  only  our 
poor  fool's-dream;  yet  fand  here  is  a  touch  by  which  Sidney 
is  separated  from  the  later  Puritans)  we  have  made  him,  and 
we  can  but  adore  him. 

Then  Sidney  was  not  only  in  love  with  love,  but  with  that 
other  idol,  a  woman.  And  his  opinion  of  that  woman,  whether 
true  or  false,  casts  a  light  into  his  own  heart.  Stella  may  well 
have  been  worthy  of  his  ideal.  While  her  subsequent  life  does 
not  suggest  a  woman  afraid  of  the  too-intimate  touch  of  love, 
she  may  indeed  have  reached  that  questionable  fortitude  too  late 
to  mend  or  mar  her  first  lover's  happiness.  Was  she  a  far-off 
lover  of  love,  whose  eyes  are  wet  with  old  tales,  even  while  the 
timorous  heart  dares  not  beat  too  fast  for  the  love  which  waits 
at  the  gate?  Perhaps!  that  was  the  fashion  of  Astrophel's 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  great  race. 

The  Continental  objects  to  English  morality  because  the  Puri- 
tan Englishman  is  willing  to  quiet  rebellious  instincts  by  half-in- 
dulgence —  a  sort  of  moral  inoculation  against  the  fiercer  mala- 
dies of  the  soul,  an  appeasing  which  may  or  may  not  be  effective 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  hunger  it  quiets  or  quickens.  Much 
of  Cromwell's  policy,  and  a  few  dark  places  in  the  fair  fame  of 
Milton,  become  clearer  if  we  look  to  Sidney  for  our  interpreter. 
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He  is  also  of  his  race,  and  the  Puritan  element  in  it,  by  the 
sudden  flights  of  unexpected  feeling  from  a  nature  generally 
quiescent : 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climbst  the  skies  I 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 

What !  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  1 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feelst  a  lover's  case. 

Though  there  is  a  chill  across  the  page  in  the  courtly  com- 
plaining which  follows,  this  is  as  genuine  a  longing,  as  sweet  a 
part  in  the  harmony  of  the  unattainable  as  ever  sung  out  of  an 
aching  heart.  The  music  dies,  the  cry  cannot  be  sustained  for 
fourteen  lines;  but  it  comes  again  and  again;  very  soon,  in  one 
pure  line: 

That  I  had  been  more  foolish  or  more  wise ! 

His  courage  is  of  a  finer  quality  than  the  courage  which  we 
most  often  think  of  as  Puritan;  it  includes  a  willingness  to  treat 
his  high  resolves  and  human  lapses  with  the  same  candour: 

Virtue  awake  t    Beauty  but  beauty  is ; 

I  may,  I  must,  I  can,  I  will,  I  do 

Leave  following  that  which  it  is  gain  to  miss. 

Let  her  do  I    Soft,  but  here  she  comes  I   Go  to. 

Unkind,  I  love  you  not  I    O  me  1  that  eye 

Doth  make  my  heart  give  to  my  tongue  the  lie  1 

Our  English  mind  seems  to  be  losing  this  power  of  dealing 
comprehensively  with  conduct ;  we  either  turn  away  from  moral 
questions  as  tiresome  things  not  be  expressed  without  over- 
nasality,  or  else  we  fasten  our  eyes  zealously  upon  one  side  of 
them,  and  are  afraid  of  comprehensive  thought  in  the  matter 
where  comprehensive  thought  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  But 
Sidney  was  of  an  earlier  day: 

So  while  thy  beauty  draws  the  heart  to  love. 

As  fast  thy  virtue  bends  that  love  to  good, 

But  ah.  Desire  still  cries,  *  Give  me  some  food  I ' 

Such  candour,  far  removed  as  it  is  from  the  boastfulness  of 
evil  hearts,  is  full  of  charm ;  for  it  does  not  banish  the  high 
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ideal  of  Sidney's  character  which  the  world  has  always  possessed 
to  realize  the  full  import  of  his  confessions.  Whatever  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  them  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  the  poet 
is  blotted  out  by  what  he  lets  be  seen  of  Stella's  own  opinion  of 
him.  Her  conduct  during  that  difficult  wooing  was  dignified  and 
wisely  constrained.  While  it  may  be  doubted  if  Sidney's  heart 
ever  made  in  good  earnest  the  choice  of  Anthony,  his  protesta- 
tions were  made  to  another  roan's  wife,  confessedly  in  love  with 
him ;  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  they  were  perilous  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Stella  might  easily  have  made  more  of  them  than 
charming  phrases.  Her  love  for  Sidney  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  so  tinged  with  reverence  that  she  dared  not  lower  her- 
self to  his  secret  heart.  Sidney,  the  knight  beyond  reproach 
rather  than  Sidney  the  courtier,  was  somehow  the  Sidney  she 
saw  and  loved ;  and  she  resisted  the  importunity  of  the  lesser 
man  that  she  might  be  worshipped  by  the  greater.  The  woman 
he  loved  saw  in  Astrophel  what  the  world  saw  in  him  then  and 
sees  in  him  now,  the  man  of  honour  and  grace,  the  man  of  deli- 
cate conscience. 

You  know  how  large  a  share  of  life  Arnold  distributed  to  the 
realm  of  conduct  —  full  three-fourths.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
duct, largely  considered,  is  nearly  all  of  life:  we  are  always  do- 
ing well,  or  ill,  or  indifferently.  But  conduct,  if  we  mean  by 
that  our  conscientious  adjustment  to  nature  and  society,  has, 
perhaps,  so  small  a  part  of  life  that  ancestral  prejudice  might  be 
unkindly  jostled  if  people  could  be  made  to  realize  quite  how 
small  it  is!  How  often  do  you  or  I  act  with  reference  to  na- 
ture's or  society's  demands?  We  adjust  ourselves  to  those  de- 
mands, it  is  true,  in  a  rough  way ;  but  it  is  largely  an  instinc- 
tive, quite  conscienceless  adjustment.  But  conduct  is  interest- 
ing. It  was  interesting  to  men  of  Sidney's  stamp  above  all. 
The  English  Renaissance  blended  the  dawn-song  of  Italy  with 
the  rude  awakening  of  the  North.  It  gave  a  fervour  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  South,  replaced  the  bloodthirsty  zeal  of  Scotland 
by  amenity.  It  was  not  weak  in  morality ;  but  it  was  calm 
enough  to  recognize  that  conscious  morality  is  not  three-fourths 
of  life ;  it  could  stand  aside  and  study  conduct  as  a  most  serious- 
ly engaging  comedy.     One  side  of  this  pleasant  awakening  was 
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indeed  the  Puritan  sense  for  righteousness,  a  sense  which  be- 
came more  and  more  morbid,  less  and  less  comprehensive.  Sid- 
ney, like  Spenser  and  Chapman,  among  Renaissance  English- 
men, stands  with  the  Puritan,  but  with  the  earlier  Puritan,  to 
whom  breadth  of  view  was  not  impossible.  He  is  not  blinded 
by  that  little  facet  of  life  which  the  later  Puritan  saw  fit  to  em- 
phasize, nor  too  anxious  to  save  his  own  soul.  The  spirit  of  re- 
volt, the  desire  to  see  the  other  sides  of  life,  however  one  may 
become  bewildered  in  the  confusing  gleams,  Hawthorne  im- 
agined to  reniain,  long  after  Sidney's  day,  among  the  bitter  sec- 
taries of  New  England.  This  spirit,  this  desire,  strains  at  the 
leash  in  Sidney's  verse  as  it  strained  in  the  ardent  heart  of 
Hester  Prynne.  If  fate  had  not  been  so  kind,  if  Stella  had  pre- 
ferred the  courtier  to  the  Christian,  perhaps  —  it  is  reverently 
said  —  perhaps  he,  too,  might  have  found  in  his  weakness  a  con- 
secration of  its  own. 

A  large  perhaps  /  The  gods  spoke  otherwise.  What  they 
kept  back  until  their  day  was  failure  in  desire,  success  in  con- 
science; and  two  sonnets  nearer  Shakespeare  than  any  other 
which  I  know  (compared  by  the  wise  to  Shakespeare's  two  su- 
perb sonnets  on  Lust  and  Death,  and  of  kindred  theme)  reveal 
in  what  mood  he  bade  the  last  farewell  to  love.  One  may  say 
he  bade  farewell  to  love;  for  these  sonnets  breathe  a  finer  spirit 
than  the  love  of  this  earth,  the  fervour  of  a  purified  spirit  for  a 
kindred  soul. 

In  one  his  own  poor  instinct  is  laid  bare  with  a  sense  of  truth 
such  as  only  great  men  possess.  That  he  has  yielded  his  soul 
to  the  tyranny  of  desire  is  confessed  with  simplicity ;  there  is  no 
whimpering  overwrought  remorse,  but  calm  words  of  penitence; 
and  the  close  is  an  eloquent  triumph.  This  sonnet,  though  not 
so  well  known  as  its  companion,  will  ever  seem  finer  to  the  hu- 
manist. To  the  Christian,  the  other  farewell  to  love,  with  its 
splendid  appeal  to  a  higher  love,  may  yield  more  consolation ; 
and  he  will  forgive  those  final  words  of  regret  —  half  renuncia- 
tion, as  of  a  life-satisfied  Pagan  about  to  quit  the  light  of  day 

and  love: 

SpUndidis  Langum  VaUdUo  Nugis, 

James  Brannin. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ANDREW  LANG'S  'THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HISTORY"* 
(By  6mile  Faguet) 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  contributed  to  the  English  magazines 
a  dozen  articles  on  certain  obscure  points  of  modem  history; 
and  the  searticles  have  been  extremely  popular.  M.  Teodor  de 
Wyzewa  has  translated  them  into  a  very  pure  and  elegant 
French. 

These  historical  mysteries  are  as  follows:  The  "Iron  Mask" 
(you  were  probably  expecting  that),  "Kaspar  Hauser,"  "Jacques 
de  la  Cloche,"  '*The  Count  of  Saint  Germain,"  "The  Conspira- 
cies of  the  Cowries,"  "The  Assassination  of  Escovedo,"  etc. 

But  you  will  say:  "There  is  no  Louis  XVII!  " 

"No,  there  is  no  Louis  XVII." 

"What  sort  of  volume  can  be  written  on  the  mysteries  of  his- 
tory without  a  Louis  XVII?" 

"It  does  seem  difficult;  but  for  all  that  this  book  of  Andrew 
Lang's  has  its  interest.  One  must  not  ask  too  much.  One 
must  not  even  ask  what  one  would  seem  certain  of  receiving. 
Even  that  is  indiscretion." 

In  general,  in  the  treatment  of  his  historical  mysteries,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  inclines  toward  the  solution  which  is  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  legend.  He  believes  that  it  is  safer  to  assume 
the  minimum  of  romanticism  in  history. 

Thus,  Kaspar  Hauser  has  been  considered  as  the  son  of  a 
duke,  the  son  of  a  margrave  or  the  son  of  Napoleon  First.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang — and  he  proves  it  very  well  — 
Kaspar  Hauser  is  merely  an  hysterical  imposter  who  said  not  a 
word  of  truth  during  his  three  years'  residence  in  Nuremberg; 
who  made  out  of  whole  cloth  the  most  effective  romance  possi- 
ble, a  romance,  that  is,  which  is  neither  systematic  nor  con- 
secutive, but  is  constructed  simply  of  vague  hints  that  each 

♦  An  appreciation  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  English  writers  by  the  most 
eminent  contemporary  French  critic  should  be  read  with  interest  by  thought- 
ful Americans.  The  original  of  this  article  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
Les  AnnaUs  Politiques  et  LittSraires, 
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hearer  binds  together  to  suit  himself;  flatly  self-contradictory, 
moreover,  from  one  sentence  to  the  next. 

He  was  probably  an  ordinary  young  peasant,  who  left  his 
parents  for  one  reason  or  another,  perhaps  because  the  itch  for 
wandering  troubled  him,  and  who  tried  to  prepossess  the  good 
burghers  of  Nuremberg  by  brigand  inventions  and  the  irresisti- 
ble charm  of  mystery. 

As  for  his  strange  death,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  persuaded  that 
he  committed  suicide.  He  shows  that  Kaspar  Hauser  had 
more  than  once  before  inflicted  injury  on  himself  to  attract  at- 
tention and  sympathy.  The  last  time  he  probably  struck  a 
little  too  hard  and  a  little  too  truly.  On  this  last  point  Mr. 
ling's  argument  is  less  convincing  and  his  proofs  less  abund- 
ant. He  leaves  me  in  doubt,  and  I  believe  he  is  not  quite  sure 
himself. 

As  for  the  "Iron  Mask,"  the  principal  thought  of  Mr.  Lang  is 
still  the  same.  It  has  been  conjuctured  that  the  Iron  Mask  was 
a  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  a  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  a  prominent 
political  character,  or  Moli^re;  a  more  modest  guess  has  named 
him  an  insignificant  Italian  diplomat,  Mattioli.  This  sounds 
more  reasonable,  being  less  romantic. 

But  suppose  we  become  less  romantic  still  ?  Suppose  we  as- 
sume that  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  mere  servant?  That  would 
seem  still  more  likely  to  be  true,  being  still  more  commonplace. 
"The  humble  truth,"  said  Maupassant.  It  seems  that  the  truth 
can  never  be  humble  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Lang. 

And  in  fact  he  proves  to  us  convincingly  enough  that  though 
Mattioli  may  have  had  a  mask  of  iron  —  or  of  velvet— he  died  in 
1694  (which  seems  extremely  likely)  and  that  the  Iron  Mask  — 
that  is,  the  velvet  mask  —  followed  by  the  restless  eyes  of  his- 
tory till  1703  and  dying  at  Paris,  in  the  Bastille,  during  that 
year,  must  be  another. 

And  what  other  .^  A  certain  Martin,  merely.  Only  a  valet 
of  Roux  de  Marsilly,  named  Martin,  and  the  possessor,  after  the 
death  of  his  master  the  only  possessor,  of  certain  important 
secrets. 

And  I  must  admit  that  the  thesis  is  well  maintained  and  pre- 
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sented  with  a  great  air  of  plausibility.  This  valet  of  tragedy  is 
ver>'  interesting,  in  any  case,  and  if  he  was  what  Mr.  Lang  be- 
lieves  him  to  have  been,  his  vanity  must  have  been  amply  satis- 
fied. Imprisoned  in  the  next  cell,  at  Sainte-Marguerite  and  at 
Pigncrol,  to  Fouquet  and  Mattioli,  and  conscious  that,  common 
prisoner  as  he  is,  he  is  much  more  important  than  Mattioli  and 
Fouquet;  conscious  perhaps  (why  not?)  that  he  is  vaguely  sus- 
pected of  having  once  worn  a  crown  —  and  repeating  to  himself: 

•*//  nCapptlU  Afartin  et  ne  suis  qu^un  valet; 

but  I  count  for  much  more,  in  the  plans,  the  fears  and  the  in- 
structions of  M.  de  Louvois,  than  these  grands  seigneurs  that 
surround  me,"  that  certainly  must  have  flattered  his  feeling  of 
conscience  not  a  little. 

And  yet  it  is  true,  if  Mr.  Lang  is  not  mistaken,  that  it  was 
not  until  two  hundred  years  and  more  after  his  death  that  the 
lines  could  be  written: 

Le  masque  tombe;  un  valet  reste 
Et  le  heros  s'evanouit. 

This  Iron  Mask,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  for  Mr.  Lang  a  char- 
acter represented  by  two  persons:  Mattioli  and  Martin  each 
played  his  part.  ''The  fortunes  of  the  two  men  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  single  myth."  Very  well!  we  have  another  double 
character,  this  one  really  of  noble  birth.  He  was  Jacques  de  la 
Cloche.  This  Jacques  de  la  Cloche  was  almost  certainly  a  na- 
tural son  of  the  King  of  England,  Charles  II.  But  here  is  the 
question:  Did  he  die  obscurely,  under  a  Jesuit  robe;  or,  hav- 
ing been  a  Jesuit  earlier,  did  he  throw  himself  into  a  career  of 
adventure,  checkered  with  imprisonments  and  drubbings,  and 
die  an  unbeliever  ? 

Some  think  that  the  Jesuit  and  the  adventurer  were  one, 
others  that  the  adventurer  is  only  a  false  Smerdis,  a  false 
Dmitri,  a  false  de  la  Cloche  in  short,  who  assumed  the  rdle  of 
the  son  of  Charles  II,  posed  as  the  Pretender,  and  lived  the 
short  and  violent  life  I  have  mentioned. 

The  question  remains  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  certain 
enough  that  the  Jesuit  disappears  absolutely  from  history,  so  com- 
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pletely  that  he  is  never  mentioned  again,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  adventurer  from  Naples  appears.  It  is  certian  enough 
that  many  statements  made  by  the  adventurer  from  Naples  have 
been  recognized  as  perfectly  accurate  and  as  being  such  as  might 
very  easily  have  been  made  by  the  Jesuit.  It  is  certain  enough 
that  the  very  things  which  made  the  Neapolitan  adventurer's 
identity  doubtful,  serve  in  the  last  analysis  to  confirm  it;  that 
for  example,  it  was  said  at  the  time:  "He  claims  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish prince,  and  he  does  not  know  a  word  of  English!"  whereas 
this  very  Jacques  de  la  Cloche,  the  young  Jesuit,  born  in  Jersey, 
knew  no  other  language  than  French,  etc. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  testament  left  by 
this  Neapolitan  adventurer  which  indicates  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  affairs  in  England,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Family,  nor,  so  to  speak,  of  himself,  if  he  were  the  son  of 
Charles  II,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  model  of  absurdity. 

What  are  we  to  think?  "We  must  be  honest  and  doubt," 
said  Mcrimee,  who  I  am  sure  would  have  taken  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  reading  Mr.  Lang's  captivating  volume. 

There  are  cases,  however,  when  Mr.  I^ng  scorns  to  doubt ; 
when  he  expresses  his  convictions  most  decidedly.  He  has  the 
levelest  head  a  man  could  well  boast.  He  is  not  determined  to 
find  a  solution,  and  where  there  is  no  solution  he  does  not  insist 
that  there  is  one;  but  when  his  opinion  is  settled,  he  does  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  affect  an  elegant  scepticism.  Thus,  he  has 
coolly  reversed  the  contemporary  judgment  in  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth Canning. 

This  Elizabeth,  whom  it  is  possible  that  you  do  not  know, 
(and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  known  her  very  long  myself), 
this  Elizabeth  was  a  girl  of  limited  responsibility,  as  the  doctors 
put  it,  that  is,  not  very  intelligent,  but  ver>'  good  and  honest, 
in  repute  for  uprightness  and  carefulness  of  speech,  so  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  su.specting  her  a  priori  oi  falsehood. 
This  Elizabeth,  on  the  first  of  January,  1753,  left  her  mother 
and  her  little  brothers  to  go  and  visit  her  aunt.  She  did  not 
return  till  the  29th  of  January,  emaciated,  livid,  bloody,  ragged, 
half  dead.     What  was  her  story  ?    That  she  had  been  struck, 
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dazed,  dragged  and  carried  ofiF  by  two  men  wno  met  her  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  then  held  prisoner  for  twenty-eight  days  in 
a  horrible  building,  where  she  was  kept  in  sight  by  four  women 
and  young  girls  of  vicious  appearance,  maltreated  by  them  and 
fed  as  little  as  possible;  that  she  had  succeeded,  the  29th  of 
January,  in  escaping  by  leaping  from  her  window  to  a  cart  shed. 
She  was  asked:  "Was  it  at  the  Wells  woman's  place?"  and 
she  agreed  that  it  was  at  the  Wells  woman's.  She  described  the 
house,  not  badly,  but  insufficiently.  They  took  her  there.  She 
seemed  to  recognize  the  place,  it  must  be  confessed ;  but  she  did 
not  seem  absolutely  certain,  it  must  be  confessed  also. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  give  her  story  provisional  credence 
and  to  arrest  two  of  the  four  women.  One,  whom  the  evidence 
pointed  to  as  the  principal  offender,  was  condemned  to  death, 
the  other  to  be  branded.  A  reprieve  was  granted  because  very 
vigorous  protestations  were  raised  against  the  sentence,  among 
others  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  An  alibi  was  proven  —  or  almost 
proven,  —  by  the  principal  defendant,  and  she,  as  well  as  her 
supposed  accomplice,  was  released. 

And  now  it  was  Elizabeth's  turn  to  be  accused  of  "false  wit- 
ness and  perjury.**  She  was  condemned  to  seven  years  of  exile 
in   New   England.     She  married  honestly  there,  and  died  in 

1773. 

Mr.  Lang  is  convinced  that  she  told  the  exact  truth.  He  con- 
siders her  condemnation  as  the  height  of  folly.  He  says,  very 
cleverly,  that  Elizabeth  Canning  "was  the  victim  of  the  cele- 
brated common  seme  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  history 
she  told  was  strange,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  common 
sense  that  what  is  strange  cannot  be  true.'* 

I  am  less  confident  than  he.  Understand  me:  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  this  affair  it  was  impossible  to  condemn  the  Wells 
woman  and  her  friend.  In  order  to  convict  those  women,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  prove  that  her  se- 
questration story  was  true.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
did  not  succeed  in  proving  it.  All  the  credence  that  Mr.  Lang 
allows  her  report  rests  on  the  fact  that  she  was  a  very  good 
girl.  Very  well;  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  She  was  a  very 
good  girl,  but  subject  to  fits  of  absence  (do  not  find  a  play  on 
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words,  I  beg  you)  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  the  head  which 
she  had  received  in  childhood.  We  dare  not  accept  implicitly 
everything  she  says.  Then,  in  order  to  believe  her,  we  must 
have  proof.  We  must  agree  that  she  proved  nothing.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  reason  for  condemning  the  Wells  woman 
and  her  friend,  however  little  sympathy  we  may  feel  with 
their  characters  in  general;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  1753  was 
iight. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  condemn  Elizabeth  would  be  just  as 
unreasonable,  if  not  more  so.  She  certainly  told  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth  and  what  may  have  been  the  truth,  —  but 
what  may  also  have  been  false ;  although  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  her  sincerity.  She  was  absolutely  innocent.  The 
magistrates  and  jurors  of  1754  were  not  victims  of  their  common 
sense,  as  Mr.  Lang  says;  they  were  victims  of  their  logical 
faculty,  of  a  rigorous  logic,  narrow  and  miserable,  which  has 
done  much  harm  in  this  world. 

They  (I  take  them  en  bloc)  condemned  the  Wells  woman  and 
her  friend.  It  is  proven  to  them  that  they  have  done  so  with- 
out sufficient  evidence.  They  acquit  them.  Very  well.  But 
they  tell  each  other: 

*'Now  then,  if  the  Wells  woman  is  not  guilty,  it  is  Elizabeth 
who  is  guilty,  —guilty  of  perjury. 

And  they  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  inexorable  law  of  that 
syllogism.  But  the  syllogism  is  folly.  Real  life  had  not  the 
rigor  of  such  logic.  You  acquitted  the  Wells  woman.  That 
does  not  say  she  was  innocent.  It  says  simply  that  her  guilt 
was  not  sufficiently  proven.  Elizabeth  did  not  tell  the  truth. 
That  is  to  say,  she  did  not  prove  her  statements;  but  we  have 
no  reason  for  assuming  that  she  lied.  She  may  have  imagined 
all  she  told,  in  perfect  gocxl  faith. 

Must  the  fear  of  contradiction  lead  us  —  and  here  is  the 
tryanny  of  logic!  — to  conclude  that,  because  it  is  not  proven 
that  one  party  is  guilty,  it  is  proven  that  the  other  party  is 
guilty?    O  logic,  logic,  how  much  hast  thou  to  answer  for! 

The  only  word  in  this  affair  was  non  liquet \  and  when  non 
liquet,  the  only  solution  is  to  convict  no  one. 
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Another  case,  more  curious  still,  is  the  Harrison  affair.  Ob, 
this  one  is  ineffable  I  Did  you  ever  read  the  English  novel  in 
which  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  for  assassinating  somebody 
meets  his  victim  on  the  street  and  offers  him  a  glass  of  beer? 
The  Harrison  story  is  almost  as  remarkable,  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  true. 

Harrison,  farmer  of  the  Viscountess  Camden,  starts  out  one 
morning  for  a  neighboring  village  to  collect  some  rents,  and  dis- 
appears. 

They  find  on  the  road  his  comb,  broken,  his  hat  torn,  and  his 
cravat,  stained  with  blood.     Of  his  body,  not  a  trace. 

His  servant,  Perry,  told  some  fantastic  stories,  terribly  com- 
promising for  himself,  his  mother  and  his  brother,  without, 
however,  confessing  anything;  but  there  was  enough  in  his 
stories,  if  they  were  taken  seriously,  to  condemn  a  whole  family, 
or  a  whole  clan,  for  that  matter. 

They  were  taken  seriously.  Perry,  his  mother  and  his 
brother  were  brought  before  the  judge.  They  defended  them- 
selves stupidly.  They  denied  the  murder;  but  they  confessed  a 
certain  robbery  of  which  they  were  innocent,  which  was  taken 
as  a  sort  of  half  confession  of  murder.  In  the  end  they  were 
all  three  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  they  were  all  three 
hanged.  As  the  sequel  of  the  story  will  prove,  Perry  was  crazy, 
and  that  was  the  solution  of  the  whole  affair. 

Some  months  after  the  hanging — that  is  about  two  years 
after  the  disappearance  of  Harrison — the  murdered  man  came 
quietly  home  again.  His  explanation  of  his  absence  was  amaz- 
ing. While  returning  from  the  village,  he  had  been  met  on  the 
road  by  two  horsemen,  who  had  carried  him  off,  hammered  him 
with  their  swords,  filled  his  pockets  with  gold,  taken  him  to  a 
seaport,  where  he  had  been  put  on  board  a  vessel,  captured  by 
corsairs,  sold  as  a  slave  among  the  Turks,  treated  severely  and 
beaten  like  plaster  by  a  Turkish  gentleman  wno  owned  him,  a 
man  of  eighty-seven  years  who  was  still  strong  as  a  Turk ;  then 
he  had  escaped  and  come  back. 

He  was  crazy  too.  Everybody  in  this  affair  is  crazy.  Crazy 
or  stupid  liar,  he  was  at  least  still  alive.  Three  innocent 
victims  had  been  hanged. 
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But  the  cravat,  and  the  comb,  and  the  hat  ?  thrown*down^on 
the  road,  no  doubt,  to  divert  suspicion;  for  the  cravat  was 
bloody,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  blood  on  the  road.  Thrown 
down  by  whom?  That  is  what  no  one  knows.  By  Harrison's 
kidnappers,  if  he  was  kidnapped;  by  Harrison  himself  or  an 
accomplice  of  Harrison's,  if  he  simply  took  French  leave. 

Mr.  Lang  supposes  that  Harrison  was  carried  off  and  kept  in 
durance  by  some  one  to  whose  interest  it  was  that  Harrison,  de- 
pository of  some  political  secret,  should  disappear  for  a  time. 
A  rather  romantic  hypothesis,  and  Mr.  Lang  has  here  inclined 
toward  the  romantic  more  than  he  ordinarily  docs  and  in  abso- 
lute contradiction  to  his  rule  of  action,  which  is  to  exclude  ro- 
mance and  legend  obstinately  from  these  affairs.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  in  a  simple  flight  of  Harrison's  for  entirely 
private  reasons.  The  story  he  told  on  returning  seems  rather 
the  contrivance  of  an  ignorant,  narrow  mind  which  lacks  inven- 
tive power,  than  one  that  intelligent  or  semi-intelligent  men 
might  have  dictated  or  suggested  to  him. 

The  book  is  amusing  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  proves  the 
hackneyed  saying:  "Would  you  have  extraordinary  stories,  in 
the  manner  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Hoffmann  ?  They  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Look  over  the  pages  of  history.  The  true  sur- 
passes all  the  inventions  of  men's  brains." 

Translated  by  Vi.  T.  House. 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  IN   SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITIES  ♦ 

The  object  of  all  education  is  good  citizenship.  The  justifica- 
tion  of  higher  education  by  the  state,  if  any  is  needed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  training  of  the  more  capable  for  leadership  that 
they  in  turn  may  raise  the  people  as  a  whole  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard.  To  this  end  have  been  provided  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  agricultural  schools  for  the  training  of 
scientific  farmers,  technological  schools  for  skilled  mechanics 
and  engineers,  and  law  schools  for  the  training  of  lawyers.  Any 
one  who  has  gone  through  any  of  these  schools  is  the  better 
equipped  for  citizenship  by  reason  of  his  equipment  in  one  line. 
Yet  there  is  a  field  of  service  requiring  for  its  proper  perform- 
ance no  mean  order  of  training  which  is  quite  generally  neglected 
in  the  Southern  States.     I  refer  to  the  business  of  statecraft. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  law  school  provides  for  this,  but 
such  a  proposition  is  hard  to  maintain.  The  lawyer  studies  to 
learn  what  the  law  is  and  how  it  is  administered  in  the  courts, 
only  incidentally  to  learn  what  it  ought  to  be.  Besides,  there  is 
a  wide  field  of  administrative  law  which  lies  almost  wholly  out- 
side the  province  of  the  ordinary  lawyer.  But,  even  if  true, 
only  a  limited  number  ever  take  the  law  course  and  the  most  of 
these  with  no  definite  purpose  of  entering  the  public  service. 
The  non-oflScials  among  them  generally  study  problems  from  the 
personal  point  of  view  —  for  their  own  interest  or  that  of  their 
clients.  For  this  reason  a  broader  study  is  needed,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  courses  devoted  to  the  science  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  a  proposition  ought  to  be  self-evident  in  a  democrac)', 
yet  we  have  been  somewhat  slow  to  realize  it.  In  the  old  days 
the  South  had  a  sort  of  passion  for  politics.     The  public  service, 

♦The  Sewanee  Review  for  July,  1906,  published  an  article  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  "Political  Science  as  a 
University  Study."  The  Review  offers  the  present  paper  as  a  further  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  practical  application  of  principles  and  theories 
there  laid  down.— The  Editor. 
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culminating  in  a  position  at  Washington,  was  thought  to  be  par 
excellence  the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  noble  service  did 
many  render.  Their  knowledge  of  certain  fields  of  history  was 
perhaps  as  profound  as  that  of  any  of  their  contemporaries;  in 
the  theory  of  government  they  were  even  better  equipped.  The 
chief  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  lacked  breadth  of  view  and 
flexibility  of  policy  to  meet  new  conditions.  They  looked  to, 
almost  worshipped,  the  past  and  sought  to  curb  the  future  by 
the  past  instead  of  seeking  to  give  it  broader  scope  by  a  study  of 
present  conditions  with  a  view  to  improving  upon  the  past  and 
the  present. 

The  key-note  of  practically  all  that  is  now  written  about  the 
South  is  that  tremendous  possibilities  lie  out  before  her,  first  of 
all  in  industrial  lines.  Development  along  industrial  lines  will 
raise  new  and  larger  problems  in  government.  The  chief  trou- 
ble in  American  civic  life  to-day  is  that  our  industrial  develop- 
ment has  outrun  our  science  of  government.  How  the  latter  is 
to  catch  up  with  the  former  is  now  the  problem.  Development 
along  industrial  and  educational  lines  will  also  mean  a  larger 
share  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  world  politics.  The 
part  wc  are  to  play  will  not  be  determined  wholly  by  mere  num- 
bers and  wealth,  but  by  our  wealth  in  able  and  well-trained 
men. 

In  an  article  published  elsewhere  several  years  ago  the  writer 
made  certain  observations  on  the  business  of  statecraft  and 
pointed  out  the  needs  of  special  training  for  this  calling.  He 
even  suggested  a  school  for  statesmen.  Gladstone,  the  peer,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  any  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  no  training  in  any  such  school,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
carefully  instructed  by  his  father  in  the  science  of  government 
from  the  age  of  twelve  and  he  entered  the  public  ser\'ice  at  an 
early  age  and  worked  his  way  up.  Special  schools  may  not 
be  needed  to  turn  out  statesmen,  but  certainly  the  state  owes 
certain  obligations  in  this  respect.  These  obligations  it  may 
discharge  by  a  proper  ordering  of  institutions  already  estab- 
lished, namely,  our  universities.  What  are  these  doing  to  train 
men  for  statecraft  ? 

The  border  states  may  be  treated  separately.     In  Maryland 
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the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  is  not  a  state  institution, 
lays  most  emphasis  on  its  graduate  work.  There  are  separate 
departments  for  history,  political  science,  and  economics.  In 
history  there  are  four  men  and  in  political  science  one,  besides 
noted  lecturers  who  give  special  lectures  for  short  periods  dur- 
ing the  academic  year.  Courses  in  constitutional  history  are 
given  in  the  department  of  history.  The  courses  in  political 
science  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  in  charge  of  a  noted 
teacher  and  are  well  ordered  for  the  training  of  men  for  profes- 
sional work  and  for  the  public  service,  especially  in  its  higher 
branches.  At  the  other  extreme,  geographically,  is  Missouri, 
with  a  department  of  political  science  and  public  law  in  charge 
of  two  men.  The  courses  are  varied  and  are  such  as  would  give 
practical  training  for  public  service,  especially  in  state  and 
municipal  government.  The  state  institutions  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  they  seem  to 
do  practically  nothing  along  this  line. 

Oklahoma  lies  below  the  old  line  36°  30',  was  settled  largely  by 
Southern  people,  and  is  generally  classed  as  a  Southern  State. 
In  matters  of  government  it  is  making  some  experiments  which 
are  being  watched  with  interest  throughout  the  country.  The 
University  of  Oklahoma  deserves  special  mention  as  one  that 
maintains  a  department  of  political  science  entirely  separate 
from  any  other.  Excellent  courses  are  offered  in  the  theory  of 
government  and  in  studies  preparatory  for  the  higher  branches 
of  public  service,  but,  in  a  such  a  progressive  State,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  so  little  relating  to  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Outside  the  border  states,  the  universities  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  are  the  only  institutions  which  ostensibly  maintain 
separate  departments  of  political  science,  and  even  there  the 
separation  is  not  complete,  for  economics  is  included  with  it. 
The  combination  is  not  a  common  one,  but  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unscientific,  for  government  and  industrial  life  touch 
each  other  at  almost  every  turn.  Of  the  other  institutions 
considered  in  this  discussion,  some  maintain  departments  of 
history  and  political  science  or  history  and  economics  (or 
political    economy),     while    others    apply    the    term    history 
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only,  though  a  little  political  science  and  economics  may  be 
taught.  Only  a  few  maintain  separate  departments  of  eco- 
nomics. 

The  accompanying  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  work  done 
in  these  states  in  political  science  and  closely  allied  subjects. 
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The  numbers  under  the  courses  stand  for  hours  throughout  the  year: 
}  Uncertainty  as  to  hours  or  exact  nature  of  the  course, 
a  Only  in  connection  with  constitutional  law. 
b  In  addition,  courses  in  actual  (American)  government, 
c  A  mixture  of  sociology,  comparative  governments,  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

The  state  schools,  of  which  most  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
are  placed  first.  As  a  great  deal  of  the  higher  education  in  the 
South  is  given  by  church  schools,  they  also  have  been  consid- 
ered. Certain  ones  have  been  selected  as  fairly  representative 
perhaps  a  little  above  the  average,  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  schools,  and  Tulane  has  been  included 
as  an  undenominational  institution. 

A  few  courses  apiHjar  in  the  table  which,  strictly  speaking, 
do  not  belong  to  the  province  of  political  science.  Of  such  is 
constitutional  history,  but  it  is  very  essential  as  a  foundation 
for  political  science  and  certainly  the  institutions  which  give  no 
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further  work  along  this  line  should  be  credited  with  that  much. 
Public  finance  is  a  subject  most  commonly  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  but  the  term  is  somewhat  inclusive  and  cer- 
tainly the  law  of  taxation  might  very  properly  be  treated  as  a 
subject  of  political  science.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of 
finance,  including  the  administrative  features,  is  so  vital  to  any 
well-ordered  government  that  it  might  well  be  treated  as  an  art 
and  a  science  to  be  taught  along  with  the  other  arts  and  sciences 
of  government. 

Under  the  teaching  force  the  total  of  all  men  in  the  depart- 
ments of  history,  political  science,  and  economics  has  been 
included.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  fair  means  of  com- 
parison, since  in  some  institutions  all  of  the  work  is  thrown 
together. 

Owing  to  different  methods  of  classification  in  the  different 
institutions  a  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
exact  number  of  students,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers 
given  are  approximately  correct.  An  effort  was  made  to  elimi- 
nate all  in  professional  schools,  such  as  law  and  medicine,  but 
students  in  scientific,  technological,  and  agricultural  courses  are 
included,  as  in  some  institutions  they  are  free  to  elect  political 
science. 

In  regard  to  the  courses  offered,  the  table  speaks  for  itself. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  important  subjects  of  state  and 
municipal  government,  which  come  closest  home  to  most  citi- 
zens, hardly  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  International 
law  is  a  very  attractive  subject  and  is  indispensible  to  one  who 
expects  to  serve  abroad,  either  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  ser- 
vice. Constitutional  history  seems  to  be  a  general  favorite. 
Several  of  the  institutions  left  blank  give  courses  in  United 
States  history,  but  they  were  omitted  from  the  table  because 
not  specified  as  constitutional.  Probably  their  courses  are  not 
essentially  different  from  many  of  those  included.  As  previously 
remarked,  such  courses  are  essential  to  further  work  in  political 
science,  but,  when  no  further  work  is  offered,  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  lead  to  constitution  worship  and  end  in 
finely-spun  theories  about  the  rights  of  the  states  versus  the 
rights  of  the  nation. 
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After  a  careful  study  of  the  table  one  leaves  it  with  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  universities  in  the  South  are  doing  full  justice  to 
the  important  subject  of  political  science,  or,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four,  as  much  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them  under  present  conditions.  Certainly  there  is  yet  room  for 
a  wide  development  of  this  subject  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  included  in  the  next  scheme  of  expansion  for  most  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

David  Y.  Thomas. 
The  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  TREND  TOWARD  SOCIALISM 

In  the  debate  at  Leipsic  in  ISI9»  Eck,  the  papal  advocate, 
pointed  out  the  essential  similarity  between  the  religious  views 
of  Martin  Luther  and  those  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  as  heretical 
Luther,  who  had  previously  abhorred  Huss  and  WyclifiEe,  was 
now  forced  to  admit  that  the  Council  had  condemned  some  thor- 
oughly Christian  teachings;  and  so,  shortly  after  the  debate,  he 
wrote  to  friends:  "We  are  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it; 
yes,  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  were  all  good  Hussites." 

Without  pressing  the  analogy  too  far,  the  recent  development 
of  American  politics  along  three  converging  lines  seems  to 
justify  the  belief  that  there  is  a  serious  possibility  of  our  be- 
coming good  Socialists  without  knowing  it.  If  the  essence  of 
Socialism  is  the  looking  to  Government  for  the  regulation  of 
everything  afiFecting  social  welfare,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
least  we  have  been  and  are  still  making  rapid  strides  toward  the 
goal  of  Socialism.  This  unconscious  but  significant  trend  of 
American  politics  is  revealed  in  the  appearance  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism, in  the  increase  of  the  avowedly  Socialistic  vote,  and  in 
the  political  activity  of  organized  Labor. 

The  years  between  the  close  of  Reconstruction  in  1876  and 
the  free  silver  campaign  of  1896  constitute  a  transitional  period 
in  the  history  of  American  politics.  The  old  issues  over  a 
strict  or  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution,  over  States' 
Rights  and  nationalism,  over  the  questions  growing  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  over  a  tariff  for  protection  or  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  —  these  by  the  year  1896  were  either  dead  or  moribund. 
To  the  doctrine  of  liberal  constitution  construction  and  to 
the  principle  of  nationalism,  the  country  had  become  irre- 
vocably committed.  The  tarifif  had  ceased  to  be  a  burning 
issue,  for  the  country  had  become  definitively  committed  to 
protection. 

The  new  issues  forging  to  the  front  in  1896  were  distinctive- 
ly questions  of  an  economic  and  industrial  nature.  They  re- 
lated to  the  currency,  to  banking,  to  an  income  tax,  to  the  re- 
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lations  of  labor  and  capital,  to  great  corporate  combinations,  to 
government  ownership,  or  at  least  governmental  regulation,  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs.  These,  and  new  problems  of  like 
nature,  are  still  pressing  for  solution.  They  are  the  issues 
which  have  caused  within  both  great  parties  a  cleavage  of 
greater  seriousness  and  significance  than  the  divergent  views 
of  official  party  leaders  regarding  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

Of  the  issues  in  the  impending  presidential  campaign  the 
most  striking  characteristic  is  this:  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
they  invoke  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  degree  not  only  undreamed  of  by  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  but  also  scarcely  thought  of  at  the  close  of  Recon- 
struction. This  extended  sphere  of  Federal  activity  has  been 
well  denominated  the  New  Federalism. 

The  parent  of  this  New  Federalism  is  the  New  Sectionalism 
which  appeared  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896.  From 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  down  to  the  early  nineties  the  west- 
em  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country  had,  in  the  main,  been 
in  close  political  alliance  —  the  ''solid  South"  standing  in  po- 
litical isolation.  The  New  Sectionalism  of  the  early  nineties 
was  in  reality  only  the  renewal,  under  different  conditions,  of  an 
old  alliance  between  the  West  and  the  South  which  had  endured 
for  more  than  a  generation  before  the  Civil  War.  The  New 
Sectionalism  represents  a  cleavage  dividing  the  older,  wealth- 
ier, more  populous,  more  conservative  East  from  the  less  popu- 
lous, less  wealthy,  less  conservative,  and  younger  States  of  the 
West  acting  in  combination  with  the  "solid  South*'  where 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  early  nineties  closely 
resembled  those  prevailing  in  the  West.  Geographically,  the 
New  Sectionalism  may  be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  eastward  to  the  coast. 
The  eastern  section  included  sixteen  States  with  a  population  of 
about  thirty-seven  millions;  the  western  and  southern  section, 
thirty  States,  having  a  population  of  about  thirty-six  millions. 
This  classification  includes  in  the  eastern  section  the  five  de- 
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batable  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. * 

Chief  among  the  significant  characteristics  of  this  new  alli- 
ance between  the  South  and  the  West  has  been,  at  one  period  or 
another,  a  cry  for  irredeemable  paper  money  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — Greenbackism;  loud  and  insistent  demand  for 
the  free  coinage  of  sil\^er;  persistent  opposition  to  the  issue  of 
government  bonds;  bitter  hostility  to  private  banks  of  all 
kinds,  coupled  with  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banks ;  a  demand  that  the  rich  contribute  more  largely 
to  the  support  of  government  through  an  income  tax ;  an  unre- 
lenting hostility  to  railroads  and  to  other  great  corporate  com- 
binations of  capital,  a  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  so-called  rights 
of  labor.  But  the  characteristic  of  chief  significance  has  been 
the  spontaneous,  almost  instinctive,  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  only  source  whence  might  come  a  panacea  for 
the  various  maladies  afflicting  the  body  politic. 

And  far  from  accidental  is  this  spontaneous  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  part  of  the  West.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  this  appeal,  let  us  review  the  conditions  which 
evoked  it.  Between  1887  and  1890  the  West  suffered  a  succes- 
sion of  crop  failures.  Farm  products  at  the  same  time  so  de- 
clined in  price  that  the  western  farmer's  income  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Mortgages  upon  his  farm  could  not  be  met 
when  they  matured.  To  prevent  foreclosure  the  farmer  would 
go  to  some  bank  in  the  vicinity  to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  was 
told  that  the  demand  for  money  was  so  great  and  the  security 
which  he  had  to  offer  so  poor,  that  a  loan  could  be  made  only  at 
an  extraordinary  rate  of  interest,  a  rate  which,  to  the  farmer 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  money  market,  appeared  exorbitant. 
Short  crops  and  low  prices,  coincident  with  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  naturally  led  the  farmer  to  "reason  why."  Evidently  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  country  was  insufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary needs  of  the  plain  people.  Therefore,  said  the  farmer,  let 
the  Government  issue  more  money,  and  keep  on  issuing  it  until 
there  should  be  sufficient  amount,  say,  $50  per  capita.     Then 

*  See  an  article  entitled  "The  New  Sectionalism,"  by  F.  E.  Haynes,  in 
Tenth  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  269  (1896.) 
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there  were  the  great  railroad  corporations,  now  grown  from  mere 
pigmies  into  giant  monopolies  under  the  fostering  and  pampering 
care  of  the  Federal  as  well  as  State  governments.  In  both  state 
and  national  politics  they  had  long  been  actively  interfering,  cor- 
rupting State  Legislators  and  Congressmen  as  well,  until  legisla- 
tion had  been  secured  behind  which  they  were  robbing  the  farmer 
of  a  large  percentage  of  his  hard-earned  profits  through  excessive 
freight  rates  or  by  unjust  discriminations  between  the  large 
and  the  small  shipper,  between  competitive  and  non-competitive 
shipping  points.  Therefore,  reasoned  the  farmer,  let  the  rail- 
roads be  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  plain  people  and  not  for  the  private  emolument 
of  a  corrupt  and  grasping  plutocracy. 

Heretofore,  when  hard  times  had  brought  distress  upon  the 
Western  farmer,  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  let  his  farm  go  upon 
foreclosure  proceedings,  and  then  pack  up  and  start  for  the  more 
remote  West  and  there,  for  a  mere  song,  stake  out  a  new  claim 
on  the  great  public  domain  and  begin  life  anew.  But  that  ave- 
nue ot  escape  from  economic  distress  was  practically  closed  in 
the  early  nineties.  The  steady  and  rapid  westward  movement 
of  population  had  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  area  of  public  lands 
available  to  the  home-seeker.  This  served  to  aggravate  the 
other  causes  of  discontent.  Had  not  the  Government  granted 
vast  areas  of  public  land  to  the  now  hated  railroads?  Had  not 
the  equally  hated  capitalists  of  the  eastern  cities  bought  up  vast 
tracts  of  public  land  which  they  were  now  holding  out  of  reach 
of  the  bankrupt  homeseeker?  Were  they  not  merely  waiting 
for  a  rise  in  price?  In  the  meantime  they  were  not  lifting  a 
finger  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  From  such  conditions 
little  relief  could  be  expected  from  State  legislatures.  In  the 
Federal  Government  alone  hope  seemed  to  rest.  And  Coxey's 
army  moved  on  Washington. 

Out  of  these  conditions  which  the  old  party  leaders  could  not 
or  would  not  bestir  themselves  to  alleviate,  there  emerged  the 
Farmers  Alliance,  the  Populist,  and  the  Free  Silver  move- 
ments. Over  the  West  and  the  South  swept  these  movements  in 
the  early  nineties,  capturing  the  national  organization  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  1896,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
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Republican  organization  and  melting  old  party  lines  as  had  no 
third  party  movement  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  readiness  resembling  the  quickness  of  instinct  with 
which  these  new  movements  appealed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  difficult  to  explain.  And  the  explanation  of  it  will 
assist  in  disclosing  the  true  significance  of  the  New  Feder- 
alism. 

In  the  development  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  West,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  most  conspicuous.  In  the  eyes 
of  that  section  the  importance  of  the  national  government  has 
been  magnified  by  federal  legislation  as  in  no  other  section. 
That  there  might  be  more  and  more  land  for  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  westward  emigrants,  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  beginning  has  steadily  sought  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
land  titles  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  Indian  tribes  farther  and 
farther  West.  As  the  West  grew  in  population  a  successful  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  means  of  communication  and  transportation  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  As  a  result  we  have  the  great  National 
Road  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  constructed  at  na- 
tional expense;  Federal  aid,  direct  and  indirect  to  canal  and 
turnpike  and  railroad  companies;  the  construction  of  light- 
houses and  the  dredging  of  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  erection  of 
vast  levees  along  the  lower  Mississippi.  Later,  the  West  saw 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  built  across  the  Great  Plains  and 
Rocky  Mountains  by  means  of  a  government  endowment  of  a 
land  grant  and  a  loan  of  millions  of  dollars.  With  peculiar  joy 
the  West  hailed  the  enactment  of  federal  preemption  and  home- 
stead laws,  granting  virtually  free  homes  to  the  ambitious  and 
energetic  western  emigrant.  Government  endowments  of  pub- 
lic land  for  the  support  of  education  have  accompanied  the  crea- 
tion of  State  after  State.  Tariff  after  tariff  the  West  has  seen 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Government,  not  merely  to  protect  the 
eastern  manufacturer  but  to  afford  a  home  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  western  farmer.  For  the  relief  of  Western  debts, 
it  has  seen  the  Federal  Government  retaining  as  legal  tender 
the  greenbacks  of  the  Civil  War.  The  greenback  agitation  had 
scarcely  died  away  when,  amid  the  travail  of  hard  times,  ap- 
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peared  the  Free  Silver  agitation,  the  first-bom  child  of  Green- 
back ism. 

Highly  important  also  is  it  to  remember  in  this  connection 
the  new  relationship  which  the  majority  of  the  States  now  sus- 
tain to  the  Federal  Government.  In  1789  the  States  were  the 
creators  of  the  Federal  Government.  To-day  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  creator  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  With  the 
exception  of  Vermont,  Maine,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Texas, 
all  the  States  admitted  to  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  have  literally  been  created  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  its  imperial  domain  in  the  West.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  from  these  creatures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  came  in  1896  the  clearest,  strongest  and  most  per- 
sistent appeal  for  relief  issuing  from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  most  emphatic  demands  for  the  New 
Federalism  to-day  issue  from  the  same  source.  No  less  natural 
is  it  that  the  few  objections  to  the  so-called  federal  encroach- 
ments upon  the  sphere  of  State  activity  come  mainly  from 
States  which  were  the  creators,  not  the  creatures,  of  that  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  New  Federalism  is  but  another  name 
for  the  **Roo.sevelt  i)oliries;"  and  Theodore  Ro<^sevelt  is  by 
temperament  and  by  intimate  personal  contact  the  emb(Kliment 
of  the  spirit  of  the  West,  and  the  interpreter  of  its  needs  and 
aspirations  in  a  degree  that  has  been  true  of  no  other  President 
since  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Similarly  may  be  explained 
Mr.  Bryan's  marvellous  personal  following  —  unparallelled  since 
that  of  Henry  Clay,  the  ''Harry  of  the  West.** 

Almost  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  political  Socialism 
in  the  United  States.  In  France,  Germany  and  recently  in 
Great  Britain,  Socialists  as  a  distinct  |)arty,  or  as  a  group  with- 
in an  older  party,  constitute  a  political  factor  of  the  first  im- 
portance. In  the  United  States,  however,  political  parties  as- 
suming the  name  and  principles  of  Socialism  have  in  the  past 
exerted  very  little  influence  outside  of  a  few  municipal  elections. 
But  it  is  now  becoming  evident  that  ix)litical  Socialism  must 
s<H>n  be  reckoned  with  in  American  national  politics.  Eight 
years  ago,  125,000  votes  were  cast  for  the  two  Socialist  candi- 
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dates  for  President.  In  1904,  their  vote  rose  to  433,000,  a  gain 
of  almost  350  per  cent,  the  highest  per  cent  gain  of  any  ticket. 
This  occurred,  moreover,  in  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
whereas  Socialism  breeds  most  rapidly  in  hard  times.  The  So- 
cialist vote  in  the  coming  election  will  therefore  be  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest. 

Interesting  and  significant  is  the  per  cent  Socialist  gain  in 
different  States.  In  three  States,  California,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  gain  was  practically  400  per  cent.  In  Iowa, 
it  was  over  500  per  cent;  while  in  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  over  700 
per  cent ;  as  compared  with  300  per  cent  in  New  York,  and  65 
per  cent  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  having  the 
largest  gain  were  western  States,  and  the  debatable  middle 
States  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  which  still  retain  many  of  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  West.  The  gain  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  is  largely  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  vast  urban 
laboring  population  which  is  the  first  class  reached  by  the 
socialist  agitator. 

It  may  never  come  to  pass  that  a  party  boldly  assuming  the 
Socialist  name  and  pledged  to  the  full  programme  of  Socialism  will 
gain  possession  or  control  of  the  Government  by  displacing  the 
two  great  parties  of  to-day.  But  there  is  much  tending  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  a  gradual,  an  unconscious,  but  steady, 
socialistic  permeation  of  the  old  parties  is  actually  taking  place 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  in  the  future  this  tendency  will 
move  at  an  accelerated  pace.  This  unconscious  trend  towards 
Socialism  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  significant  feature  of 
recent  American  politics.  That  it  sustains  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  New  Federalism  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
The  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Populist  and  the  Free  Silver  move- 
ments embodied  demands  which  differed  in  name  but  not  in 
essence  from  those  made  by  the  avowed  Socialists  of  Europe. 
To  the  Federal  Government  these  movements  looked  for  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  remedies  for  existing  economic  and  in- 
dustrial evils.  And  this  looking  to  the  Government  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Socialist  programme  the  world  over. 

But  with  the  passing  of  Populism  and  Free  Silver  has  the 
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country  ceased  to  look  to  the  national  government  to  ameliorate 
social  and  economic  and  industrial  conditions?  Is  not  this 
rather  the  very  essence  of  the  New  Federalism  ?  Review  briefly 
a  few  illustrations  of  this  tendency  in  very  recent  years.  We 
have  asked  the  Federal  Government  to  guard  the  physical  health 
of  man  and  beast.  As  a  result  we  have  the  federal  quarantine, 
federal  cattle  and  meat  insf>ection,  a  federal  pure  food  and 
drugs  law.  Soon  we  shall  have  a  federal  law  regulating  child 
labor.  No  sooner  do  the  insidious  ravages  of  the  cotton-boll 
weevil  appear  than  the  Federal  Government  sends  a  score  or 
more  of  its  entomological  sleuth-hounds  hot  upon  the  trail  for 
the  protection  of  the  Southern  cotton  planters.  Is  a  cyclone  or 
blizzard  or  destructive  frost  impending?  The  Federal  Weather 
Bureau  sends  its  warning  telegrams  to  every  seaport,  frontier 
settlement  and  orange  grove  in  the  country.  In  the  use  of  the 
great  steel  highways  of  interstate  commerce  we  have  demanded 
equal  opportunities  for  all,  special  favors  for  none.  The  result 
is  a  federal  statute  creating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, prohibiting  rebates  and  discriminations,  and  a  statute  con- 
ferring upon  this  Commission  the  power  to  fix  maximum  rates 
and  to  prescribe  for  common  carriers  a  uniform  system  of  book- 
keeping constantly  open  to  government  inspection.  As  con- 
sumers we  have  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  us 
from  the  rapacity  and  oppression  of  the  monopoly  and  the  trust ; 
and  we  have  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  its  amendments. 
And  now  wc  are  witnessing  a  vigorous  movement  for  the  federal 
regulation  of  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Shocked  to  discover  the  maladministration  of  the  giant  life  in- 
surance companies,  we  instantly  entertained  the  suggestion  of 
federal  regulation  of  the  life  insurance  business.  Finding  the 
railroads  unable  to  handle  the  enormous  increase  in  freight 
traffic,  we  are  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate 
fifty  millions  a  year  for  a  period  of  ten  years  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  inland  waterways,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion in  railway  transportation.  Does  the  reckless  exploitation 
of  our  forests  threaten  a  timber  famine  and  devastation  by 
floods?  Congress  creates  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Does  the 
American  merchant  marine  languish?    To  stimulate  it.  Con- 
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gress  is  besought  to  pass  a  shipping  subsidy  bill.  Does  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  West  exhaust  the  available  supply  of 
arable  public  lands?  Then  the  home-seeker  must  be  provided 
for;  and  so  the  Federal  Government  embarks  upon  the  roost 
stupendous  paternalistic  undertaking  of  modem  times^  the 
Reclamation  Service.  Where  is  there  the  slightest  indication 
that  we  are  in  any  degree  ceasing  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
remedial,  preventive,  and  protective  measures?  The  tendency 
is  wholly  in  the  opposite  direction;  with  each  year  greater  and 
greater  demands  are  made  upon  the  Federal  Government.  As 
one  proof  of  this  compare  carefully  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  platforms  of  this  and  preceding  campaigns,  and  read 
the  recent  speeches  of  acceptance  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan. 

Last  of  all  comes  organized  Labor  making  upon  the  Federal 
Government  novel  and  startling  demands.  This  brings  us  to 
the  last  of  the  three  recent  developments  in  politics  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  namely,  organized  Labor  as  a  political  force. 

Until  very  recently  labor  organizations  have  almost  wholly  re- 
frained from  direct  and  official  participation  in  politics.  Their 
efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  attainment  of  safer  and 
more  sanitary  conditions,  shorter  hours,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  laborer,  and  better  terras  from  employers.  Ap- 
peals for  such  legislation  as  seemed  essential  to  these  ends  have 
been  made  to  State  legislatures  without  reference  to  their  politi- 
cal composition,  rather  than  to  Congress  or  by  announcing  a  dis- 
tinctive labor  political  programme  with  candidates  favorable  to 
Labor's  demands.  The  principle  upon  whicn  Union  leaders 
have  acted  has  been,  "Keep  politics  out  of  the  Union  and  the 
Union  out  of  politics."' 

Two  years  ago,  however,  this  policy  was  completely  reversed. 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
took  a  decisive  step  toward  independent  political  action.  At 
that  time  a  manifesto  was  issued,  declaring  that— 

"Congressmen  and  Senators  in  their  frenzied  rush  after  the 
almighty  dollar  have  become  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  man. 

'See  an  article  entitled  *' Political  Action  and  Trade  Unionism,"  by  W. 
MacArthur,  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annals  of  the  American  Academy^  316  (1904). 
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They  have  had  no  time  and  no  inclination  to  support  the  rea- 
sonable labor  measures  which  we  have  urged  and  which  con- 
tained beneficial  features  for  all  our  people  without  an  obnoxious 
provision  to  any  one.  We  recommend  tnat  central  bodies  and 
local  unions  proceed  without  delay  to  the  election  of  delegates 
to  meet  in  conference  or  convention  to  formulate  plans  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  this  movement;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  herein  outlined,  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
manner,  nominate  candidates  who  will  unquestionably  stand  for 
the  enactment  into  law  of  labor  and  progressive  measures." 

The  plan  of  action  here  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  following  recommendations  by  the  Executive 
Council : 

"Defeat  all  who  have  been  hostile  or  indifiFerent  to  the  de- 
mands of  Labor. 

"If  both  parties  ignore  the  demands  of  Labor,  a  straight  labor 
candidate  should  be  nominated. 

"The  men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  to 
Labor,  should  be  supported,  and  no  candidate  should  be  nomi- 
nated against  them." 

In  the  Congressional  campaign  of  1906  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  acting  in  close  conformity  to  the  above  recommenda- 
tions, marked  for  defeat,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  re-election 
of  Congressmen  Charles  E.  Littlcfield  of  Maine,  and  seventeen 
other  Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  irre- 
spective A  party  and  including  Speaker  Cannon.  In  most  cases 
these  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  But  it  is  significant  that 
each  Representative  was  returned  by  a  greatly  reduced  majority. 
Furthermore,  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  activity  in  national 
politics.  We  venture  to  say  that  future  political  contests  will 
witness  far  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  organized  Labor. 
Note  the  following  item  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  last 
May  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress: 

"Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  notified  labor  unions  throughout  the  country  to  adopt 
resolutions  demanding  that  their  representatives  in  Congress 
vote  for  the  impending  labor  bills." 

In  the  same  item  it  was  officially  urged  that  labor  unions 
adopt  the  following  resolution : 
3" 
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"We  pledge  ourselves  individually  and  collectively  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  fullest  political  and  industrial  activity  now  and  in 
the  future  to  the  end  that  we  may  aid  in  the  election  of  such 
candidates  for  President  of  the  United  States  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  such  other  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial candidates  for  office  as  will  safeguard  and  protect  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  workers." 

Were  it  not  for  the  apparent  lack  of  astute  political  leadership 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  organizations  at  the  present  time, 
Labor  might  prove  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  impending 
Presidential  and  Congressional  election.  Such  leadership  is, 
however,  bound  to  appear  sooner  or  later.  However  seriously 
Mr.  Gompers  may  have  blundered  —  and  whether  he  has  blun- 
dered is  still  open  to  question  —  in  his  attempt  to  commit  or- 
ganized Labor  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  attempt  it- 
self is  of  very  great  significance,  for  it  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
desires  of  a  strong  and  growing  element  within  the  ranks  of 
Labor  organizations ;  and  its  practical  effects  may  be  more  far- 
reaching  than  now  appear  to  the  outside  observer.  The  present 
activity  of  Labor  is  no  sudden  phenomenon,  but  the  outcome  of 
years  of  agitation  within  labor  organizations,  and  indicates  that 
Labor  as  a  political  force  is  not  altogether  ephemeral. 

On  the  whole  the  deepest  significance  of  this  political  activity 
seems  to  lie,  first,  in  the  voting  strength  of  organized  Labor; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  close  relation  which  this  activity  sustains 
to  political  Socialism.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
cludes more  than  a  hundred  national  and  international  unions 
with  a  membership  of  over  two  millions.  In  close  elections,  if 
skillfully  managed,  it  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  great  parties.  The  Federation  now  maintains  headquarters 
in  Washington,  and  has  a  strong  legislative  lobby  to  watch  all 
bills  in  any  way  affecting  the  interest  of  Labor.  This  bureau 
keeps  a  list  of  Congressmen  who  have  failed  to  support  meas- 
ures designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  Labor.  How  enviable  is 
the  position  of  Congressmen  to-day,  with  the  President  wielding 
the  big  stick  on  one  side,  the  corporate  interests  on  the  other 
threatening  to  withhold  the  old  sinews  of  war,  while  in  front 
stands  organized  Labor  ready  to  hurl  its  anathema  in  the  face  of 
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him  who  dares  disregard  its  behests !  Easy,  in  comparison,  rests 
the  head  that  wears  the  crown. 

The  second  significant  feature  of  Labor's  political  activity  in 
national  politics  may  be  seen  in  its  list  of  grievances,  of  which 
it  is  seeking  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I^bor  complains  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  not  been  extended 
to  all  government  work ;  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  not  been 
extended  over  the  Panama  Canal  zone ;  that  there  is  no  Act  of 
Congress  protecting  workingmen  from  the  competition  of  prison 
labor;  that  immigration  has  not  been  sufficiently  restricted ;  that 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  is  not  strictly  enforced  and  seems  likely 
to  be  weakened;  that  injunctions  have  been  unjustly  issued  by 
federal  courts  in  industrial  disputes  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  cause  of  the  laborers;  that  punishments  for  viola- 
tions of  injunctions  have  been  too  summary  and  severe;  that 
Labor  has  suffered  from  the  application  of  the  old  common  law 
fellow-ser\*ant  doctrine  to  the  complex  conditions  of  modem 
industr)';  that  the  great  interstate  railroads  have  exacted 
from  their  employees  too  long  continued  hours  of  toil,  result- 
ing in  great  injury  to  the  workers  and  loss  of  life  and  limb 
to  the  public;  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts,  prevents  all  combinations  among  laborers 
to  raise  wages  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  wage- 
earners. 

Thus  in  organized  Labor's  bill  of  complaint  appears  that  same 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  for  remedial  legislation 
which  characterizes  the  New  Federalism,  and  savors  strongly 
of  Socialism.  Furthermore,  this  bill  of  complaint  and  the 
political  activity  of  labor  organizations  is  indicative  of  another 
characteristic  of  political  Socialism:  a  growing  class-conscious- 
ness among  wage-earners.  The  legislation  demanded  by  I^bor 
is  distinctively  class  legislation  in  spirit,  if  not  strictly  so 
in  law. 

The  chief  significance,  however,  of  Labor's  political  activity 
does  not  lie  in  this  unconscious  trend  toward  Socialism,  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  really  Socialism  under  a  disguise.  This  fact 
should  be  well  understood  by  all  intelligent  citizens. 

In  1894  an  attempt  was  made  to  commit  the  national  conven- 
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tion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  a  political  pro- 
gramme, the  chief  plank  of  which  declared  for  "the  collective  own- 
ership by  the  people  of  all  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion." This  was  a  plain  declaration  for  Socialism  and  was  so 
regarded  by  members  of  the  Convention,  both  opponents  and  ad- 
vocates. The  attempt,  though  unsuccessful  then,  has  been  re- 
newed at  each  subsequent  convention  under  slightly  different 
forms  and  with  the  crafty  omission  of  any  direct  mention  of  So- 
cialism. At  the  convention  of  1903  a  similar  attempt  was  voted 
down  by  delegates  representing  1,128,000  members,  as  com- 
pared with  delegates  representing  214,000  members  who  favored 
a  declaration  favoring  Socialism.  In  other  words,  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were 
ready  in  1903  to  avow  openly  Socialistic  doctrines.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  present  time  a  very 
much  higher  per  centage  of  members  stand  thus  committed  to 
Socialism. 

Since  1900  official  declarations  favoring  the  collective  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  means  of  production  have  been  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  by  similar  con- 
ventions in  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  From  the  central 
federated  unions  in  large  cities  like  New  York,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Columbus,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre  and  others, 
have  come  similar  declarations.  Likewise  several  national  un- 
ions have  in  one  way  or  another  officially  endorsed  the  Social- 
istic programme.  A  few  years  ago  scarcely  a  labor  newspaper  or 
periodical  could  be  induced  to  print  matter  at  all  favorable  to 
Socialism.  To-day  no  less  than  fourteen  important  leading 
trade  union  newspapers  and  journals  are  openly  advocating  So- 
cialism, while  nearly  all  such  organs  will  now  print  in  their 
columns  articles  and  letters  for  or  against  Socialism.  In  the 
political  activity  of  organized  Labor  therefore  there  is  not  only 
an  unconscious  but  an  increasingly  conscious  and  deliberate 
trend  toward  Socialism. ' 

Thus  the  three  most  conspicuous  of  recent  political  develop- 

'  See  an  article  entitled  "Socialistic  Tendencies  in  American  Trade  Un- 
ions," by  J.  C.  Kennedy,  in  Fifteenth  Journal  of  Political  Economy^  470 
(1907). 
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ments,  the  New  Federalism,  the  increase  in  the  avowedly  So- 
cialistic vote,  and  the  political  activity  Of  organized  Labor  — ap- 
pear to  be  tending  strongly  toward  the  same  goal  —  Socialism. 
If  we  were  to  venture  upon  the  r6le  of  prophet,  it  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  that,  to  the  future  historian  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  yes,  all  of  us, 
whether  Republicans  or  Democrats,  may  appear  as  unconscious 
Socialists. 

P.  Orman  Ray. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


THE  SOUTH  AND  MR.  TAFT 

[The  Editor  invited  a  number  of  Southern  men,  all  Democrats  by  train- 
ing and  students  of  varying,  political  tendencies,  to  express  their  views  on 
the  South  in  its  relation  to  the  Presidential  candidates.  Owing  to  stress  of 
work  and  engagements,  most  of  these  regrettably  declined.  Mr.  McBee^s 
contribution,  however,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  here,  even  without 
the  other  papers,  especially  as  the  reasons  for  the  South 's  support  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Taft's  chief  opponent,  have  been  naturally  fully  exploited,  and 
are  generally  known. — The  Editor.] 

Will  the  great  body  of  Southern  States,  with  their  matchless 
record  of  Southern  men  who  led  in  establishing  freedom  on  this 
Continent,  allow  themselves  to  be  voted  en  masse  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  by  a  political  organization  that  no  longer  stands  for 
their  ideals  and  that  does  not  represent  their  history  ?  This  is 
really  the  issue  which  the  Editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review  has 
asked  me  to  meet,  and  it  transcends  all  party  or  sectional  con- 
siderations. It  touches  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation's  life  and 
affects  for  weal  or  woe  every  component  part  of  the  Nation  it- 
self. The  Nation  needs  the  South ;  the  South  needs  the  Nation. 
Both  are  warped  and  maimed  by  the  presence  of  a  solid  block 
of  States  incapable  of  assimilating,  or  being  assimilated  in,  the 
National  life  so  long  as  they  remain  solid.  The  necessity  for 
removing  this  bar  to  national  unity  is  incalculably  greater  now 
that  America  is  accepting  its  world  relationships.  These  newer 
responsibilities  from  without  but  intensify  and  magnify  respon- 
sibilities at  home.  To  no  part  of  the  Nation  is  it  of  more  vital 
concern  that  home  problems  should  be  settled  and  settled  right 
than  to  the  South.  No  part  of  the  Nation  more  truly  needs  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  trade  relations  that  are  developing  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  than  does  the  South.  No  part  offers  finer 
natural  resources,  more  congenial  climate  and  a  more  hospitable 
people  than  the  South.  But  if  the  South  remains  isolated  po- 
litically, immigrant  and  enterprise,  capital  and  labor,  will  pass  it 
by  for  less  favored  fields.  Isolation  will  have  its  blighting 
effect  upon  industrial,  political,  intellectual  and  religious  free- 
dom, without  which  no  people  can  be  great. 
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The  issue  is  real  for  the  Nation.  It  is  vital  for  the  South.  It 
must  be  settled  and  settled  right  some  time.  Why  not  now  ? 
It  is  not  merely,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!**  but  it  is 
the  concrete  application  of  this  principle  which  found  expression 
in  that  other  and  nobler  utterance  of  our  own  Patrick  Henry: 
"British  oppression  has  effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  Colonies. 
I  am  no  longer  a  Virginian  but  an  American.'*  Under  the 
partisan  oppression  of  the  Republican  party  the  boundaries  of 
the  "Solid  South*'  were  established.  The  Southern  man,  true 
to  his  noblest  traditions,  may  justly  claim  that  the  partisan  op- 
pression of  the  Democratic  party  has  effaced  those  boundaries. 
He  may  assert  now  with  Patrick  Henry:  "I  am  no  longer  a 
sectionalist  but  an  American."  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  South 
to  identify  itself  absolutely  with  the  Nation  by  recovering  its 
political  liberty.  This  is  the  only  course  worthy  of  its  high 
traditions,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  future  of  promise 
and  true  heroism. 

These  are  not  the  only  reasons,  powerful  as  they  are,  for 
breaking  up  the  old  tradition  of  a  "Solid  South."  The  bound- 
aries which  have  kept  in  isolation  the  solid  block  of  Southern 
States  are  being  indirectly  effaced  by  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. But  positively  the  same  result  has  been  secured  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  policy  in  making  himself  the  President  of  the 
whole  Nation ;  by  his  refusal  to  be  controlled  either  by  sectional 
prejudice  or  by  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Republican  party 
towards  the  South.  In  his  Federal  appointments  in  the  South 
he  has  gone  entirely  outside  party  lines.  It  is  widely  and  gen- 
erously recognized  in  the  South  that  these  appointments  aver- 
age higher  than  any  made  by  the  Federal  Government  since  the 
War.  All  party  records  have  been  broken  by  President  Roose- 
velt's policy  of  appointing  eminent  Southern  Democrats  to 
office.  The  most  significant  example  of  this  high  and  inspiring 
type  of  Nationalism  was  the  appointment  of  Luke  E.  Wright 
of  Tennessee,  an  ex-Confederate,  a  Southern  Democrat  in 
good  standing  as  a  Southern  Democrat,  into  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  War.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Wright  was  no 
mere  accident.  He  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Taft  in  the 
Philippines.     He  had  been  Governor  of  the  Philippines  as  Mr. 
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Taft's  successor,  and  later  was  Ambassador  to  Japan.  In  all  of 
these  capacities  he  had  demonstrated  that  a  Southern  Demo- 
crat, without  the  sacrifice  of  his  convictions  or  his  self-respect, 
could  cooperate  heart  and  soul  with  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  But  Secretary  Wright  has  shown  more 
than  this.  Since  most  of  his  service  in  the  National  Adminis- 
tration was  with  Mr.  Taft,  he  has  proved  that  in  Mr.  Taftis  Ad- 
ministration the  whole  South  would  find  it  possible,  if  it  chose, 
to  serve  the  Nation  as  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  time  is  ripe  because  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  represent  the 
principles  which  the  South  solidified  itself  to  defend,  and  Mr. 
Taft  does  not  represent  the  vicious  principles  it  solidified  itself 
to  fight.  But  Mr.  Taft  does  represent  the  ideals  of  the  historic 
South  entrusted  to  posterity  by  those  great  Southern  heroes  who 
contributed  them  to  the  National  life.  I  have  yet  to  meet  one 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  in  the  South  who  is  prepared  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  on  his  positive  merits  as  a  statesman  and  his 
worthiness  as  such  to  take  a  place  with  the  South's  great 
heroes  —  and  my  acquaintance  is  not  a  limited  one.  I  can  with 
equal  emphasis  state  that  there  are  hosts  of  Southern  men  who 
recognize  in  Mr.  Taft  a  true  statesman  and  tried  administrator. 
Their  desire  and  hope  is  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be  made  President 
even  in  spite  of  their  own  votes ;  but  who  yet  feel  constrained 
by  the  bondage  of  the  "Solid  South"  to  vote  against  their  con- 
victions and  for  Mr.  Bryan.  The  first  and  only  time  I  ever  met 
General  John  B.  Gordon,  he  said  to  me  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  second  campaign  for  the  Presidency:  **I  have  never 
seen  our  people  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  more  reluctantly 
than  with  Mr.  Bryan  now  at  its  head."  What  was  true  then, 
is,  I  believe,  a  hundredfold  more  true  to-day.  How  can  a  good 
citizen  of  the  Republic,  with  such  convictions,  withhold  his  best 
service  from  his  own  people  in  the  South  and  from  the  Nation 
of  which  it  is  a  component  part? 

The  time  is  ripe  because  that  period  has  arrived  when  the 
Civil  War,  with  its  causes  and  its  results  good  and  bad,  should 
be  reverently  handed  over  to  the  historian  and  to  the  political 
philosopher.     Our  faces  should  be  turned  to  the  future  for  action 
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based  upon  the  foundation  principles  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
time  for  free  men  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  great  enterprise, 
ready  to  suffer  and  to  sacrifice  for  the  righteousness  that  can 
alone  establish  peace  and  insure  a  prosperity  that  will  endure  as 
a  blessing  and  an  inspiration  to  the  people. 

The  time  is  ripe  because  the  "dark  cloud"  that  threatened 
from  North  and  East  and  West  for  many  painful  and  disastrous 
years  menaces  no  longer.  There  is  no  purpose,  there  seems  to 
exist  no  desire,  ever  again  to  attempt  a  "force  bill"  involving 
social  equality.  It  is  recognized  everywhere  that  society  is  a 
law  unto  itself;  that  it  establishes  its  own  standards  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  by  legislation  or  political  domination. 
The  desire  to  give  ignorance  domination  over  intelligence,  po- 
litically or  legislatively;  or  to  use  the  negro  as  a  political  dub 
to  defeat  reforms  in  the  Nation ;  or  to  oppress  the  people  of  the 
South,  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  American  people  as  a 
people.  There  is  a  profound  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  negro, 
to  enlighten  and  to  civilize  him.  The  people  of  all  sections  —  and 
none  more  earnestly  or  more  nobly  than  representative  men  in 
the  South  —  seem  increasingly  determined  to  remove  the  neg^o 
from  partisan  politics  in  order  to  deal  intelligently,  patiently, 
wisely  and  honestly  with  the  problem  involved  in  his  presence 
among  us. 

No  more  perfect  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  could  be  im- 
agined than  the  Brownsville  incident.  In  the  interest  of  Army 
discipline,  in  defence  of  life  and  order,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  negro  race  itself,  President  Roosevelt,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  administered  drastic  punish- 
ment to  negro  soldiers.  The  punishment  for  the  offence  was 
normal  to  the  man  of  war,  but  to  a  peace-loving  and  a  peace- 
living  iHJople  it  was  easy  to  misinterpret  and  misrepresent  it, 
and  easier  still  to  distort  it  utterly  in  the  eyes  of  those  steeped 
in  prejudice  and  desiring  for  economic  and  selfish  reasons  to 
hamper  the  great  reforms  advocated  by  the  President  in  the  Na- 
tion. If  ever  in  our  history  an  incident  lent  itself  to  a  revival 
of  the  worst  prejudices  and  the  worst  passions  of  section  and 
race  and  selfish  greed,  this  furnished  the  occasion.  The  attack 
in  the  Senate  was  led  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  politicians  of 
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the  day.  He  had  the  sympathy  in  and  out  of  the  Senate  of  that 
element  known  as  "stand-patters"  opposed  to  reform  or  develop- 
ment and  looking  primarily  to  the  limitation  of  privilege  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Papers  of  intellectual  force, 
like  The  Springfield  Republican  and  The  Evening  Post^  to- 
gether with  fanatics  here  and  there  who  were  ready  to  employ 
and  did  employ  able  legal  talent  to  discredit  the  Administration, 
all  combined  to  awaken  and  to  excite  racial,  sectional  and 
moneyed  prejudice  and  passion.  The  result  is  known  to  every 
one.  The  attack  failed  ig^ominiously  alike  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  country.  The  fight  was  then  carried  into  Ohio  by  the 
same  forces,  represented  by  the  two  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
backed  by  the  Republican  organization  there.  Let  it  be  noted 
that  the  fight  was  concentrated  upon  Secretary  Taft  as  standing 
on  all  fours  with  the  President  in  all  the  issues  that  were  raised. 
A  blow  at  Mr.  Taft  was  to  be  a  blow  at  the  President.  The 
triumphant  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  in  a  State  like  Ohio  under 
such  conditions  is  simply  phenomenal  in  view  of  the  record  of 
the  Republican  party  since  the  War.  I  can  see  no  meaning  in 
this  entire  transaction  except  that  the  race  problem,  the  politi- 
cal use  of  the  negro  as  a  "dark  cloud**  with  which  to  threaten 
the  South,  has  really  been  taken  out  of  politics  by  the  American 
people,  and  has  passed  into  that  domain  of  serious  study,  self- 
sacrificing  labor  and  sympathetic  cooperation  in  uplifting  a 
helpless  race  where  alone  it  belongs  and  where  alone  it  can  be 
solved. 

The  time  is  ripe  because  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft, 
working  together  in  absolute  harmony,  have  contributed  enorm- 
ously to  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  and  all  other  obstacles  that 
stood  or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  complete  unity  of  the  Nation. 
And  yet  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  political  managers  are  silent  on 
these  issues.  They  have  contributed  nothing  at  any  time  to 
their  right  solution.  They  are  to-day  reported  to  be  manipulat- 
ing the  Brownsville  incident  in  order  to  secure  a  condemnation 
of  the  Government*s  action  at  the  polls  by  the  negroes  in  the 
doubtful  States  in  the  North.  Even  if  it  is  only  an  acquiescent 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bryan,  it  indicates  a  willingness  to 
continue  the  political  manipulation  of  the  racial  issue.     But  it 
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means  much  more  than  that.  It  indicates  that  Mr.  Bryan  is 
neither  the  friend  of  the  negro  in  the  South  nor  of  the  white 
man ;  that  he  would  neither  discipline  the  negro  for  his  crimes 
nor  protect  him  in  his  rights.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
H.  Taft  stand  in  their  record  and  will  stand  in  the  future  square 
and  flat-footed  as  the  punishers  of  criminals  and  the  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  men  of  all  races  and  all  colors  and  all  sections  of 
the  Nation. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  Southern  men  to  take  their  part  in  their 
Nation  and  with  all  Nations  that  are  moving  steadily  and  surely 
along  democratic  lines  toward  the  democratic  ideal,  beside  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  William  H.  Taft;  men  recognized  in 
America  and  in  the  Nations  beyond  the  sea  as  the  foremost 
leaders  in  this  onward  march.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  my 
own  convictions.  I  am  not  questioning  the  rights  of  those  who 
feel  differently.  I  am  stating  a  fact  borne  witness  to  by  stu- 
dents of  political  and  social  economy  in  practically  all  the  great 
universities  of  the  world.  I  honor  every  man  of  conviction  who 
has  the  courage  to  stand  for  his  convictions  and  to  vote  for  them. 
I  desire  that  all  who  find  in  Mr.  Bryan  their  ideal  should  vote 
for  him  as  truly  as  that  those  who  find  in  Mr.  Taft  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  their  ideal  than  in  Mr.  Bryan  should  vote  for  him. 
But  it  is  painful  to  see  the  efforts  that  high-minded  men  are 
making  to  justify  themselves  in  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
Hon.  E.  M.  Shepard's  efforts  to  justify  himself  and  his  fellow 
citizens  of  New  York  and  the  Nation  in  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan 
are  typical.  His  fine-toothed  search  for  a  little  spot  upon 
which  to  stand  in  his  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  furnish  a 
psychological  laboratory  with  study  for  months  to  come! 

Mr.  Bryan  gives  no  promise  of  hope  for  the  laboring  people  of 
this  country.  He  has  his  place  in  the  covenant  that  his  mana- 
gers have  entered  into  with  Mr.  Gompers,  a  political  manipula- 
tor of  labor,  but  not  a  patient  student  of  social  and  economic 
, problems.  There  is  no  nobler,  no  more  loyal  body  of  citizens 
than  those  represented  by  the  great  and  conservative  labor  un- 
ions. Mr.  Bryan's  superficial  studies  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  on  social  and  economic  questions  would  not  commend 
him  to  membership  in  these  unions.     They  rely  on  the  scientific 
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study  and  the  steady  evolution  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
laboring  men  in  the  democracy  such  as  ours.  To  turn  from 
some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  writings  to  John  Mitchell's  book  is  to  turn 
from  guesswork  to  a  student's  solid  contribution  to  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  just  rights  not  only  of  labor  but  of 
capital.  John  Mitchell  records  no  desire  for  a  tragic  or  clap-trap 
political  advantage  over  those  with  whom  he  is  contending.  He 
fully  understands  that  unrest  and  the  constant  change  of  the 
standard  of  values  would  be  as  damaging  to  labor  as  it  would  be 
to  capital,  and  more  damaging  to  the  country  than  to  either  or 
both.  Mr.  Bryan  nas  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  laborer  of 
any  race  except  agitation  and  change.  And  when  we  have  said 
this  with  regard  to  this  great  and  honored  body  of  American 
citizens,  we  have  really  spoken  for  all.  Their  true  interests  are 
the  just  and  common  interests  of  all  Americans. 

The  duplicity  of  a  double  standard  for  money  is  as  damaging 
in  its  immoral  effects,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  as  the 
duplicity  of  a  double  standard  in  character  would  be.  This  heresy 
or  defect  in  Mr.  Bryan's  mental  makeup  seems  to  be  a  defect 
that  increases  with  his  years.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  sincerity 
or  of  his  intentional  integrity.  I  am  not  a  judge  of 
these  and  I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  these.  It  is  not 
his  conscience,  but  his  folly,  that  is  open  to  the  judgment  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  His  principle  of  a  double  standard  seems  to 
have  developed,  until  he  has  a  whole  company  of  standards,  up- 
on or  from  any  or  all  of  which  he  seems  to  feel  at  liberty  to 
speak  and  act.  Surely  no  man  in  recent  public  life  has  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  American  people  more  often  and  in  more 
varied  ways  in  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  those 
principles  of  reform  and  patriotism  that  found  expression  in  his 
"Winning  of  the  West"  and  in  his  earlier  writings  before  he 
had  entered  public  life.  Now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whether 
some  people  like  it  or  not,  stands  as  the  great  living  American, 
holding  in  his  hand  and  yet  cheerfully  laying  aside  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  —  and  if  reports  from  all  sections,  in- 
cluding Southern  States,  can  be  trusted,  holding  in  his  hand 
and  voluntarily  laying  aside  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  his 
people  greater  even  than  at  his  last  election  —  Mr.  Bryan  comes 
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forward,  unconscious  even  of  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and 
attempts  to  balance  himself  on  the  single  standard  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  order  to  secure  votes  under  the  shadow  of  his  great 
name!  I  have  opposed  Mr.  Bryan  in  every  election  since  he 
first  used  the  symbol  of  Supreme  Sacrifice  in  behalf  of  labor, 
though  he  has  never  sacrificed  himself  or  his  personal  interests 
either  for  labor  or  the  party  that  honored  him  with  its  nomina- 
tion. I  have  found  nothing  in  all  these  years  sufficiently  con- 
structive, positive  or  permanent  in  his  ever-changing  policy  to 
justify  my  voting  as  a  Democrat  for  him;  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  conceived  it  possible  that  he  would  put  him- 
self before  the  American  people  as  professedly  unable  to  secure 
the  presidency  unless  he  could  do  so  as  at  once  the  father  and 
the  son  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  policies. 

I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat.  I  have  never  joined  a  Republican 
organization  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Political  freedom  I  re- 
gard as  I  do  religious  freedom,  as  lying  at  the  very  foundation 
of  citizenship.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  only  Republican 
president  whom  I  have  ever  voted  for,  but  I  shall  vote  for 
William  H.  Taft  for  the  same  reason  that  I  voted  for  President 
Roosevelt.  They  more  nearly  represent  the  Democracy  I  in- 
herited from  the  South's  great  forebears  and  the  nation's  greatest 
men,  than  any  living  Democrat.  It  is  not  given  to  men  to  be 
perfect  and  to  satisfy  all  ideals.  We  are  creatures  of  moral  evi- 
dence, of  moral  certainty  and  moral  responsibility.  But  it  is 
given  to  some  men  to  occupy  a  moral  supremacy  that  commands 
confidence,  affection  and  absolute  loyalty.  William  H.  Taft's 
public  career  and  private  life  justify  all  these.  He  is  greater 
than  any  party;  too  great  for  any  section  and  too  noble  to  limit 
to  any  section,  party  or  school,  his  sympathy,  his  interest  and 
his  life,  which  by  public  acts  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  per- 
sonal ambitions  in  the  line  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  he  has 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  too  large- 
minded  and  too  great-hearted  to  limit  his  conception  of  his  Na- 
tion's service  to  anything  short  of  its  full  part  in  the  family  of 
nations.  He  has  justified  this  character  in  every  office  at  home 
in  which  he  has  served  the  people  of  the  United  States  —  as 
Governor  of  the  Philippines  he  has  outlined  a  policy  so  disin- 
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terested,  so  altruistic,  so  full  of  honor  to  the  American  nation 
and  promise  to  the  Philippine  people,  that  I  foil  to  find,  even  in 
the  colonial  history  of  England,  that  g^eat  colonizing  country, 
anything  worthy  to  stand  beside  it.  I  heard  Lord  Cromer,  who 
is  regarded  as  England's  greatest  living  colonial  administrator, 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords  set  forth  in  his  famous 
speech  on  old  age  pensions  some  of  his  ideals.  In  that  debate 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  greater  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Lords  took  part,  but  not  a  single  great,  constructive 
principle  of  unselfish  patriotism  fell  from  any  of  the  debaters, 
not  even  from  Lord  Cromer.  I  came  home  grateful  and  con- 
scious that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  singularly 
blessed  in  having  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Taft  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  to  continue  the  administration  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  establishment  of  righteousness  at  home 
and  the  fulfillment  of  our  right  relations  with  all  nations.  For 
the  South  to  free  itself  and  vote  its  convictions  in  November 
would  do  something  more  than  break  up  the  **Solid  South.*'  It 
would  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  statesmanship  and  create  new  de- 
mands upon  patriotism.  It  would  weld  into  indestructible  fel- 
lowship all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  make  it  possible  to  combine 
the  best  elements  in  all  for  the  common  defense  and  the  com- 
mon good. 

Silas  McBee. 
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"Together"  is  the  title  of  another  novel  on  marriage  that 
does  not  marry  —  lives  tied  together,  but  not  made  one,  and 
hence  so  loosely  tied  that  the  bond  does  not  bind.  The  author 
is  Robert  Hcrrick,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  His  chair  excites  expectation  of  a  more 
sober  and  competent  treatment  of  his  theme  than  it  has  had 
from  the  fidgety  sentimentalists,  chiefly  female,  who  have  used 
it  as  an  occasion  for  exhibiting  their  own  neurotic  tantrums. 
The  expectation  lends  interest  to  the  reading  of  what  else 
might  prove  very  wearisome. 

The  professor's  method  is  academic  in  its  thoroughness, 
though  without  the  least  academic  accent  in  style  or  plot  or  char- 
acterization. The  style  is  lithe  and  sinewy,  taking  the  step  and 
spring  of  the  story's  changing  moods.  The  plot  works  itself  out 
as  the  fate  of  its  characters,  and  weaves  their  own  patterns  into 
the  web  of  events.  And  the  characters  are  alive  —  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  walked  into  the  book  out  of  the  streets  of  Chicago. 
For  when  the  novelist  says  St.  Louis  and  New  York  he  means 
Chicago,  but  shrewdly  avoids  the  peril  of  placing  his  charac- 
ters where  they  might  recognize  themselves,  and  cause  him 
some  inconvenience. 

Their  general  type  is  Chicagoan.  Even  Cairey,  the  libertine 
Southerner,  is  just  such  a  Southerner  as  could  not  exist  outside 
of  Chicago,  and  not  even  there  until  he  had  been  thoroughly 
Chicagoized.  And  nowhere  else  would  you  be  so  likely  to  come 
upon  the  house  of  "the  wife  of  a  university  professor  where 
clever  young  persons  were  drawn  in  and  taught  to  read  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche,  Ibsen  and  George  Moore,  and  to  engage 
gracefully  in  perilous  topics.  They  had  been  rather  conscious 
that  they  were  radicals  —  *did  their  own  thinking,'  as  they 
phrased  it,  these  young  persons.  They  were  not  willing  to 
accept  the  current  morality.  ...  In  the  matter  of  sex- 
relation,  which  is  the  knot  of  the  tangle  for  youth,  they  believed 
in  *the  development  of  the  individual.'  It  must  be  determined 
by  him  or  her,  whether  this  development  could  be  obtained  best 
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through  regular  or  irregular  relations."  Result^  marriage  with 
the  understanding  that  the  partners  were  not  ''bound  by  an; 
such  silly  archaisms  as  the  marriage  contract,  and  recognized 
that  both  had  diversified  natures  which  might  require  in  either 
case  more  varied  experience  than  the  other  could  give*  In 
their  enlightened  afiFection  for  each  other,  neither  would  stand 
in  the  light  of  the  other's  best  good." 

Old-fashioned  Common-sense  is  glad  to  hear  from  the  Chair  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago  such  a  rating 
of  Ibsen  and  Shaw  as  it  permits  further  on  where  it  calls  them 
^two  great  falcirs."  For  Common-sense  has  had  to  believe  all 
along  that  they  were  not  only  ''great  fakirs."  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  ever  forced  on  public  attention  —  f orced.  by  a  kind  of 
theatrical  and  bill-board  management  for  the  propagation  of  an- 
archistic ideas  which  would  have  been  clapped  into  jail»  if  ut- 
tered with  plain  speech  in  a  city-park»  to  the  utmost  logic  of 
their  import 

Ibsen's  vogue  has  had  such  sudden  and  wide  acclaim  that  one 
cannot  teU  how  much  of  its  academic  and  literary  'push'  has  been 
honest,  and  how  much  due  to  sheer  demagogy.  For  literature 
as  well  as  politics  has  its  demagogues,  and  even  college  pro- 
fessors have  been  known  to  play  to  the  galleries.  University 
extension,  too  —  the  effort  to  popularize,  if  not  demagogize,  edu- 
cation — -  has  helped  to  spread  the  great  magazine-fake  rapidly  and 
far;  while  publishers  who  publish  whatever  pays,  have  not  been 
slow  to  offer  university  extension  lecturers  commissions  on  the 
sales  they  promote. 

Besides,  the  woman's  club  in  each  countrj'  town  has  had  its 
winter  course  as  the  sensation  of  the  dull  shut-in  season,  and  in 
order  that  the  sensation  might  be  shrill,  it  has  chosen  the  lec- 
turers and  topics  that  would  raise  gossip  to  the  proper  pitch, 
and  bring  the  audience  that  would  pay  expenses,  and  make  the 
town  buzz  for  another  year.  What  shriller  topic  could  be  had  than 
Ibsen,  the  latest  literary  screech,  and  what  fitter  lecturer  than  the 
screechiest  of  Ibsenite  missionaries?  So  the  live  "Calliope" 
went  from  town  to  town ;  and  as  it  went,  and  whistled  off  steam 
to  the  tune  of  **A  Doll's  House"  or  ''Ghosts'*  or  "Hedda  Gab- 
ler"  or  "Peer  Gynt,"  each  town  became  a  literary  circus. 
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"If  it  were  not  for  America,"  observes  the  Chicago  professor 
in  one  of  his  characters  —  ''if  it  were  not  for  America,  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  America,  one  might  say,  Ibsen  would 
have  had  a  quiet  grave  and  Shaw  might  have  remained  a  Celtic 
buffoon.  But  the  women  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  made  a 
gospel  out  of  themy 

And  such  a  gospel !  There  goes  a  story  that  about  the  time 
the  preaching  of  it  began,  a  university  evangelist  preached  one 
night  in  an  Illinois  town  on  Omar  Khayyam.  Now  there  hap- 
pened to  dwell  in  that  town  a  certain  woman  whose  new-rich 
husband  clothed  her  in  attire  that  was  more  gorgeous  than  her 
intellect.  Being  a  catechumen  of  the  town-club,  she  went  to 
hear  the  evangelist,  and  when  his  discourse  was  ended,  she 
hailed  him  with  joy  and  said:  *'I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  for  the 
light  you  have  thrown  on  this  mysterious  subject.  Until  to- 
night I  always  thought  that  Omar  Khayyam  was  much  the  same 
as  Hunyadi  Yanos.**  The  woman  had  erred,  but  not  so  absurd- 
ly as  her  adept  sisters  imagined  when  they  smiled.  There  is  a 
deeper  resemblance  between  Omar's  wine  and  the  nasty  water 
than  that  of  sound.  And  the  entire  Schopenhauer-Ibscn- 
Nietzsche  strain  shares  it,  being  even  more  visceral. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  like 
preachments?  Professor  Herrick's  novel  answers.  They  have 
grown  to  a  languid  Dionysiac  cult  that  trims  and  aesthetizes  the 
old  Greek  Nature-God,  but  leaves  the  self-same  horns  he  wore 
when  wild  women  and  drunken  goat-men  danced  around  him. 
And  it  is  the  ritual  of  this  goat-man-worship  you  see  in  its 
modem  version  as  you  watch  the  votaries  whom  the  novel  por- 
trays, mood  after  mood,  until  the  horns  prove  the  Devil's  own. 
The  ritual  now,  however,  is  one  of  married  life,  and  the  most 
frequent  refrains  of  its  hymnody  are  Schopenhauer's  **\Vill  to 
Live;*'  Ibsen's  "Be  yourself,"  ''Develop yourself,'  '**Havea  soul 
of  your  own";  and  Nietzsche's  mad  laugh  at  all  morality,  the 
fiend's  mock  at  sunlight  as  he  dives  back  into  the  Pit. 

And  just  as  in  the  old  Dionysiac  festivals  the  women  wore 
snakes  about  their  arms,  so  the  snakes  are  here,  but  not  on  the 
arms  alone;  they  have  wound  around  neck  and  bosom,  and 
bitten  through  the  flesh  into  the  soul. 
3« 
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ve  been  named  —  her  dance  one  not  of  outward  orgy,  but  of 
secret  thoughts  and  desires  for  emotional  freedom,  unrestrainol 
by  convention  or  law  or  morality;  the  freedom  of  ultimate  lust, 
where  the  soul  that  is  not  the  State's  nor  the  Family's  nor  the 
Husband*s,  but,  *her  own/'  only  her  own,  sinks  into  the  poor, 
sick,  half-dead,  halfrotten  thing  that  is  left  —  the  prey  of  what- 
ever vile  satyr  has  lured  her  on  towards  the  putrid  end-  Aiad 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  she  wakes  up,  she  discovers  that  the  I 
hell  about  her  has  no  lurid  grandeur  worth  sinning  for,  that  it  is 
a  hcU  of  utter  littleness  —  little  conceits^  little  minds.  Utile 
passions;  for  great  passions  are  the  passions  of  great  principles, 
passions  of  great  self-sacrifice.  Instead  of  developing,  her 
has  shrunk,  and  now  seems  a  mere  insect,  a  flegh-fly,  the 
ierpents  that  coiled  about  it  having  turned  into  mag- 
gots* Nor  does  anywhere  a  head-devil  appear  of  size  that  would 
lend  tragic  dignity  to  damnation^-^no  imp  bigger  than  a  Schopen- 
hauer, the  thinker  who  could  not  think;  a  Nietzsche,  the 
maniac-clown  who  could  only  laugh  at  what  he  nicknamed  the  f 
Dead  God;  and  an  Ibsen,  the  rabid  playwright  who,  unable  to 
think  or  laugh,  simply  frothed  venom  —  great  only  in  the  nihil- 
istic impudence  that  painted  over  the  gates  of  Christendom, 
as  if  //  were  a  hell  without  a  purgatory  much  less  a  chance  for 
heaven:  ''Leave  hope  behind,  ye  who  enter  here.** 

It  is  this  sort  of  cheap,  vulgar,  conscienceless,  flesh-fly  In- 
ferno that  threatens  the  American  woman,  if  'the  soul- 
of-her-own'  propaganda  be  not  stamped  out  quickly  as  a  dead- 
lier than  cholera  plague. 

But  hear  the  Chicago  professor  himself  in  his  rebuke  of  the 
women  who  would  be  Queens  of  privilege  without  any  royal 
duties  to  their  realm : 

"Egotism  is  the  pestilence  of  our  day,  —  the  sort  of  base  in- 
tellcctal  egotism  that  seeks  to  taste  for  the  sake  of  tasting.  Ego- 
tism is  rampant.  And  worst  of  all,  it  has  corrupted  the  women 
in  whom  should  lie  Nature's  great  conservative  element.  So 
our  social  body  is  rotten  with  intellectual  egotism.  Yes,  I 
mean  just  what  you  prided  yourself  on:  Culture,  Education, 
Individuality,  Cleverness — 'leading  your  own  lives,*   Refine- 
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mcnt,  call  it  what  you  will  —  it  is  the  same  in-turning  of  the 
spirit  to  cherish  self.'* 

**What  have  you  made  of  marriage,  leading  your  own  lives? 
You  make  marriage  a  sort  of  intelligent  and  intellectual  prosti- 
tution, and  you  develop  divorce.  The  best  among  you  —  those 
who  will  not  marry  unless  the  man  can  arouse  their  'best 
selves'  —  will  not  bear  children  even  then.  And  you  think  you 
have  the  right  to  choose  again,  when  your  so-called  souls  have 

played   you  false  the  first  time And  man,    what  of 

him?  You  leave  him  to  his  two  gross  temptations,  Power  and 
Lust.  Man  is  given  you  to  protect,  and  you  drive  him  into  the 
market-place  where  he  fights  for  your  ease,  and  then  relaxes  in 
the  refined  sensualities  you  offer  him  as  the  reward  for  his  toil. 
With  the  fall  of  man  into  the  beast's  trough  must  come  the 
degradation  of  woman.  They  cannot  travel  apart.  They  must 
pull  together.  *  * 

So  far  so  good,  in  spite  of  exp>osures  that  would  be  indecent 
if  they  were  not  the  exposures  of  the  operating  table,  with  free 
enough  use  of  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  infection.  The  sins  are 
bared  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  cuts  deep.  But  the  knife  can- 
not cure.  Is  there  any  cure?  The  author  believes  there  is,  and 
has  one  ready.  He  has  only  drained  the  abscess  that  he  might 
apply  the  remedy.  The  remedy  is  a  **New  Religion."  None 
of  the  Oriental  religions  is  adequate  —  not  even  the  Religion  of 
the  Cross.  They  are  too  ascetic.  Thinking  to  gain  the  spirit 
by  denying  the  flesh,  they  render  life  haggard.  The  New  Re- 
ligion will  undo  the  mischief.  With  it  the  flesh  shall  be  the 
spirit's  sacrament.  Hence  the  more  flesh,  the  more  spirit. 
Indulgence,  not  denial,  is  the  path  to  Paradise.  Life,  all  life, 
is  good,  saurian  as  well  as  human;  and  the  man  lives  his  whole 
life  only  when  he  has  due  respect  to  the  reptile  in  him.  Is  he 
not  protoplasm  still,  and  is  not  protoplasm  slime?  His  brain 
runs  all  the  way  down  his  back  bone,  and  the  back  bone  should 
have  the  same  brain-rights  as  the  head.  His  one  true  aim  is  to 
be  'elemental ;'  and  as  the  farther  back  and  down  he  goes,  the 
more  'elemental'  do  things  become  —  their  most  'elemental* 
condition,  even  beyond  slime  itself,  being  gaseous  —  he  must 
become  entirely  gaseous  in  order  to  feel  wholly  cosmic. 
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But  since  too  sudden  an  attainment  of  that  cosmic  state  would 
explode  alike  himself  and  his  New  Religion,  it  must  be  sought 
by  a  series  of  intermediate  jumps.  There  is  the  plesiosaurus^ 
an  excellent  half-way  stage,  because  far  below  man,  whik 
bringing  together  all  prior  stages  in  one  shape  —  the  head  of  a 
lizard,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  a  neck  like  an  enormous  ser- 
pent, a  trunk  and  tail  like  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of  a 
chameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale;  —  ample  variety  of  outfit 
to  prevent  monotony  of  life,  and  no  lack  of  provision  for  en- 
raptured wallows.  So  far  then  the  'elemental'  in  Art  and  Re- 
ligion might  mean  the  plesiosauroid  or  palae-Whitmaniac. 

The  New  Religion,  however,  does  not  yet  look  quite  so  far. 
It  would  approach  Nature's  adytum  by  a  more  gradual  initia- 
tion, stopping  for  a  time  in  the  outer  courts.  The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples,  and  will  be  his  temples  again  when  He  is 
worshipped  once  more  as  Baal  or  Ashtaroth,  though  under  a 
new  name.  The  city  must  be  left  —  the  city  with  its  accursed 
civilization.  And  that  it  may  be  well  left,  its  ancestral  sedi- 
ment must  be  purged  out  of  the  soul  for  a  new  birth  —  the 
catharsis  being  aided  by  hypnotisms,  psychotherapies  or  other 
somnambulistic  animalizations  in  which  the  priest  of  the  New 
Nature-worship  takes  the  place  of  ancestors  as  a  fresh  sediment 
in  the  reborn  naturized  character. 

The  woods  or  the  sea-islands  will  do  the  rest  —  the  open  air, 
the  hot  sun-kisses,  the  star-heights,  life  close  to  the  soil,  aye, 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  careless  of  ethical  to-morrows.  Is  not 
Nature  the  garment  of  God?  Loosen  the  garment  and  the 
naked  divinity  will  appear.     Lo,  '*the  Vision!  " 

The  sin  of  the  women  under  the  author's  denunciation  is  not 
that  they  have  too  much  passion,  but  that  their  passion  is  not 
dithyrambic  enough.  Their  girdles  are  too  tight,  their  skirts 
too  long,  their  feet  trip  in  trying  to  follow  the  torch  dance  of 
'elemental'  desire;  they  are  wan,  slow-footed,  dubious,  anjemic; 
over-educated,  over-refined,  over-conscious;  their  desire  being 
all  up  in  the  head  —  without  that  innocent  because  instinctively 
altruistic  self-surrender,  that  frenzy  of  abandon,  which  at  once 
spiritualizes  the  flesh  by  completely  fleshening  the  spirit,  and 
exalts  both  together  to  'the  stars',  to  'the  stars!' 
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Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way  of  such  abandon  when  it 
reaches  religious  heat  —  no  public  opinion,  no  civil  law,  no  inter- 
est of  society,  no  scarecrow  conscience.  It  must  be  bold,  reso- 
lute, unashamed,  without  regret,  the  rightest  right ;  the  way  to 
'the  Vision."  And  life,  as  life  is  now,  trammelled  with  con- 
ventions, has  no  single  act  that  so  completely  fulfills  all  these 
conditions  as  an  act  of  adultery — adultery  between  a  man  who 
has  sworn  his  soul  to  another  woman,  and  a  woman  who  has 
sworn  her  soul  to  another  man,  but  who  both  claim  the  supreme 
right  to  break  their  marriage  vows,  and  make  a  three-days 
holier  wedlock  of  their  own  in  the  name  of  the  **New  Relig 
ion,"  and  for  the  sake  of  "the  Vision." 

Never  before  in  American  literature  has  adultery  been  so 
glorified  as  in  the  five  chapters  that  celebrate  its  sacramental 
rites  on  an  island,  where  the  sea  waves  sing  its  In  Excelsis^  and 
the  stars  of  heaven  measure  the  height  of  its  peace.  * 'Peace, 
such  large  and  splendid  peace!"  No  smell  of  Walt  Whitman's 
four-footed  ghost  on  the  night-air.  No  glimpse  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Goat  among  the  constellations  on  high.  "The  Spirit 
within  them  declared  it  was  best  to  gain  the  height,  whether  in 
the  final  life  it  should  lie  to  Sin  or  Glory." 

"TheSpirit  within  them!"  What  "Spirit?"  What  "them?" 
What  is  the  Self  that  makes  the  'them,*  and  unifies  themselves 
with  the  Self  of  the  Universe?  Does  the  Chicago  professor 
know?  Has  he  ever  tried  to  think?  Has  be  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  what  Thinking  means  —  herald,  as  he  would  be,  of  a 
New  Man,  a  New  Woman,  a  New  God,  a  New  God-Man  mode 
of  life?  Let  him  define  his  terms,  and  prove  his  right  to  use 
them,  or  spare  decent  people  any  more  of  his  vapid,  rhapsodical, 
phallic  rant.  If  he  knew  half  as  much  about  the  philosophy  of 
religion  as  he  does  about  erotic  literature,  he  would  know  that 
his  New  Religion  stinks  of  the  stale  old  Hindoo  worship  of  the 
sex-gods,  Siva  and  Satki,  and  that  his  esoteric  "Vision"  is 
simply  the  Hindoo  Yogi  doctrine  of  sex -ecstasy  as  the  symbol 
of  the  ecstasy  of  the  soul's  absorption  into  Brahm.  Does  he 
imagine  that  he  can  so  perfume  this  Hindoo  muck  with  the 
frankincense  of  mystical  phrases  as  to  palm  it  off  on  the 
American  people  as  a  higher  wisdom  than  the  wisdom  of  Christ? 
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Apparently  he  does.  There  are  signs  of  a  deeper  purpose  in 
his  story  than  it  dares  to  avow.  He  is  not  quite  sure  of  his  pub- 
lic. He  seems  to  be  feeling  his  way  towards  future  disclosures. 
In  spite  of  his  fling  at  the  house  of  'the  wife  of  a  University 
Professor  where  clever  young  men  and  women  engage  in  grace- 
ful conversation  on  perilous  topics,*  he  writes  like  one  of  their 
company,  possibly  their  leader.  That  he  says  as  much  as  he 
does  without  saying  more,  may  be  due  to  a  prudent  wish  not 
to  shock,  and  drive  back,  the  novitiate  he  would  lead  on  by  an 
Elcusinian  method.  Meanwhile  other  ministries  may  conduct 
it  towards  more  orgiastic  scenes  —  the  ministries  of  other 
fiction  like  his  own  together  with  dramas  like  D*Annunzios  and 
Hauptmann*s,  and  the  opera  of  Richard  Strauss.  It  might  be 
scared  into  flight  if  it  suspected  a  Nietzschean  guidance  towards 
a  Neitzschean  end. 

Neverthless  the  Chicago  Professor's  six-hundred  pages  of 
gloat  over  the  decadence  and  ugliness  of  American  civilization 
are  almost  plagiaristically  Nietzschean.  Nietzschean  also  is  his 
disparagement  of  culture,  his  ranking  of  instinct  above  reason, 
his  seeking  of  highest  truth  in  the  under-soul,  so  that  his  Over- 
Man  really  means  man  turned  upside  down.  His  antithetic 
types  of  women  repeat  Nietzsche's  paradox  of  woman  as  both 
the  parasite  who  preys  on  man  and  the  inspirer  who4ifts  him  to 
the  heights.  Like  Nietzsche  he  hates  woman's  emancipation  as 
her  baser  enslavement,  and  sees  in  higher  education  the  loss  of 
her  prime  worth  to  the  race.  Like  Nietzsche  he  lauds  the 
woman  who  faithfully  serves  her  husband,  and  still  more  the 
woman  who  scorns  the  vow  that  would  chain  her  mismated  soul 
away  from  the  man  who  by  rousing  it  to  a  great  passion  can  reveal 
to  it  the  secret  of  its  own  nature,  the  secret  of  all  life,  all  beauty, 
all  power,  the  secret  of  the  universe.  Like  Nietzsche  too  he 
poetizes  the  sheer  physical  glow  of  such  a  passion  as  the  bliss  of 
the  empyrean. 

**Marriage"  writes  Nietzsche,  and  the  Chicago  Professor  re- 
peats the  idea  * 'Marriage  is  the  will  of  two  beings  to  create  an- 
other who  shall  be  more  than  they  who  create  it.  I  would  that 
thy  child  were  born  of  thy  victory  and  X^a^j  freedom.  Thou  shalt 
build  beyond  thyself.     Thou  shalt  not  only  propagate  thyself 
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but  propagate  thyself  upwards."  Wherefore  "the  broad-hipped 
Italian  peasant  women  of  Calabria,  with  solid  red-brown  flesh 
who  breed  bastards"  are  better  mothers  for  a  Republic  than 
the  neurasthenic,  college-bred,  half-wives  that  walk  Fifth 
Avenue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Nietzsche  does  not  stop  here,  nor  can  his 
consistent  disciple.  There  is  another  and  last  stage,  which 
they  must  travel  together,  the  stage  of  the  "Antichrist." 
I  quote  with  a  shudder  from  Nietzsche's  book  by  that  name: 

•'I  condemn  Christianity.  I  bring  against  it  the  most  terri- 
ble accusations  that  ever  an  accuser  put  into  words.     It  is  to  me 

the  greatest  of  all  imaginable  corruptions It  has  left 

nothing  by  its  depravity.  It  has  made  a  worthlessness  out  of 
every  value,  a  lie  out  of  every  truth,  a  sin  out  of  everything 

straightforward,  healthy  and  honest It  combats  all 

good  red  clood;  all  love  and  all  hope  for  life,  with  its  anaemic 
ideal  of  holiness.  It  sets  up  the  other  world  as  a  negation  of 
e\'ery  reality.  The  cross  is  the  rallying  post  for  a  conspiracy 
against   health,   beauty,   well   being,   courage,    benevolence  — 

against   life   itself This  eternal  accusation  I  shall 

write  upon  all  walls.  I  call  Christianity  the  one  great  curse,  for 
which  no  expedient  is  sufficiently  poisonous,  secret,  suberran- 
ean,  mean.     I  call  it  the  immortal  shame  upon  the  human  race." 

The  words  are  fiendish.  They  make  the  world's  Saviour  its 
Satan.  I  could  not  quote  them  if  they  did  not  pass  for  philoso- 
phy with  so  many  unphilosophic  minds  that  are  educating  the 
youth  of  our  land  to  a  pagan  manhood.  You  can  hear  faint 
echoes  of  them  in  the  Chicago  Professor's  slurs  on  Christian 
sermons,  creeds  and  dogmas  as  dead,  too  dead  to  control  the 
leopard-like  desires  that  romp  in  American  blood.  Evidently 
Julian  the  Apostate  is  one  of  his  historic  heroes,  and  he  would 
welcome  a  happier  renewal  of  the  Apostate's  unhappy  experi- 
ment. His  God,  if  he  has  any,  can  be  no  other  than  Nietzsche's 
"Dionysus,  the  Radiant,"  and  for  a  sacred  emblem  he  prefers 
the  Thyrsis  to  the  Cross. 

A  New  Religion  indeed !  Has  the  Chicago  Professor  begun 
yet  to  organize  his  proselytes?  Has  he  formed  an  inner  circle 
of  them  in  his  co-education  University  ?    Will  he  try  to  use  that 
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University's  system  of  extension  to  extend  their  Dionysian  type 
by  adding  Nietzsche  to  popular  programmes  on  Blake,  Whitman, 
Swinburne,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Ibsen  —  crazy  Blake,  the  patriarch 
of  their  insane  tribe,  who  with  his  wife  —  so  gossip  said  —  sat 
often  naked  in  their  garden,  to  cultivate  Edenic  innocence,  and 
thus  set  the  Edenic  fashion  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their  dis- 
ciples will  not  follow  in  daily  life,  if  they  must  in  literary 
freaks.  What  'large  and  splendid'  themes  for  University  ex- 
tension lectures ! 

Robert  A.  Holland. 
The  Univcriity  of  the  South. 


REVIEWS 

North  American  Trees.  By  N.  L.  Britton,  Director-in-Chief  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  The  American  Nature  Series.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

The  series,  while  being  of  first  authority,  as  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Britton's  name  among  its  authors  guarantees,  is  to  pre- 
sent its  information  in  a  form  easily  accessible  to  the  average 
reader.  A  perusal  of  several  of  the  descriptions  entirely  con- 
firms this  for  the  present  volume;  scientific  phraseology  is  every- 
where avoided,  technical  terms  being  employed  only  where  un- 
avoidable. A  great  help  to  the  uninitiated  is  the  use  of  generic 
centra  for  each  family  instead  of  the  formal  taxonomy,  e.  g. 
Willow  family  for  Salicacea\  Pea  family  for  Fabacea^  etc. 
All  these  small  aids  are  of  great  value  to  the  beginner  and  are 
too  often  overlooked.  A  plant  that  admits  relationship  to  a 
willow  tree  or  a  pea-vine  becomes  at  once  approachable,  whereas 
its  designation  as  member  of  the  Salicacea  or  the  Fabacea 
throws  about  it  an  air  of  chill  formality  that  will  brook  no  in- 
timacy with  the  humble  inquirer. 

Apart  from  the  felicitous  language  which  teems  with  suggest- 
ive adjectives  (many  ''carefully  compounded**),  the  descriptions 
are  more  useful  for  their  order  than  any  that  the  writer  has  pre- 
viously seen.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  practical,  as  proceeding 
from  the  most  evident  details  to  the  least  so,  but  it  is  apparently 
rigidly  maintained  in  every  specific  characterization  in  the 
book. 

As  to  the  keys  to  identification  more  might  be  said,  by  way  of 
comment.  Formal  criteria  appear  to  be  taken  rather  too  much 
into  consideration.  For  example:  monocotyledons  are  differ- 
entiated from  dicotyledons  by  the  single  primary  leaf,  as  well  as 
by  the  absence  of  the  pith-wood-and-bark  stem,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  parallel-veined  leaves.  But  the  last  is  at  once  the 
most  evident  and  only  necessary  criterion  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  volume,  since  only  the  Palms  and  Dracaenas  are 
treated;  no  net  veined  monocotyledons,  which  would  necessitate 
the  other  means  of  identification,   being   included.     The  for- 
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mal  differentiation  might  be  best  inserted  in  the  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  sub-class  characters,  especially  as  Dr.  Britton 
does  not  purpose  to  make  the  key  in  any  way  phylogenetic, 
but  merely  convenient  for  analysis. 

The  illustrations  are  carefully  drawn,  especially  those  by  Miss 
Jessie  Foster;  their  richness  of  detail  makes  them  fully  equal 
to  the  best  photographic  reproduction,  which  the  writer  re- 
gards as  the  ideal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  species  illustra- 
tions in  such  works  cannot  be  natural  size.  In  the  present 
volume  they  occupy  but  about  one-fifth  of  the  page  on  an  aver- 
age, and  as  the  majority  are  two-thirds  natural  size,  the  en- 
largement would  not,  apparently,  render  the  volume 
unwieldy.  The  more  exact  the  portraits  g^ven  us  of  na- 
ture's children  the  more  easily  will  we  recognize  the  originals. 
This  point  has  been  brought  up  by  beginners  in  botany  rather 
frequently.  However,  in  no  case  do  the  drawings  obscure,  by 
their  size,  to  a  serious  extent.  The  photographs  are,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  excellent  in  selection.  That  of  the  mangrove 
(Fig.  655)  is  especially  striking.  The  typography  and  finish  of 
the  book  are  alike  tasteful  and  serviceable. 

The  completed  series  should  be  a  desirable  reference  library 
in  itself,  for  the  subjects  it  includes.  R.  I.  R. 

Two  Collections  of  Verse 

The  modern  methods  as  to  food  in  capsules,  sterilized  milk, 
and  things  pre-digested,  seems  to  be  creeping  into  literature. 
We  have  long  had  books  of  quotations,  rhyming  dictionaries  and 
the  like,  for  those  who  wished  to  take  a  short  cut  to  verse- 
making,  or  to  make  a  show  of  one  sort  or  another;  things  that 
have  been  more  or  less  laughed  at  by  those,  even,  who  privately 
made  use  of  them ;  things  that  are  all  superficial,  all  bad.  But 
to-day,  this  Pre-Digested-Mental-Food  business  is  enlarging; 
this  Capsule-Getting-into-Print-on-the-Brains-of-Others  busi- 
ness is  taking  many  forms,  and  before  me  lie  two  small  volumes 
of  verse,  well  bound  in  flexible  morocco,  well  printed  and  by 
chance,  perhaps,  the  very  color  of  the  omnipresent  Baedeker 
guide  books  —  Red !    *  *  Poems  for  Travellers, '  *  one  is  called,  com- 
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piled  by  M.  R.  J.  DuBois,  and  it  begins,  very  properly,  with 
Byron  and  the  Ocean— ''Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue 
ocean,  roll!"  (Which  it  generally  does  without  any  urging). 
After  this  there  are  poems  for  France,  poems  for  Germany, 
poems  for  Italy,  poems  for  Austria,  poems  for  Switzerland, 
poems  for  Greece.  You  arrive,  you  take  your  hotel  out  of 
Baedeker,  or  if  you  are  a  Cook  Tourist,  you  are  brought  to  a 
hotel ;  you  make  your  terms,  order  food,  then  —  why  then  you 
pull  out  * 'Poems  for  Travellers"  and  put  yourself  in  the  proper 
mood  for  sentimentalizing! 

Some  good  poems  have  happened  into  this  book,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  poor;  in  short,  the  selection  shows  some  industry,  but 
no  culture  —  much  sentimentality,  but  no  critical  training  or 
ability. 

Alas,  for  the  almost  sacrilege  of  calling  that  Education  which 
would  cause  one  to  welcome  this  book!  Alas,  for  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  mind  that  conceives  the  plan  of  such  a  book. 
This  must  have  been  what  the  immortal  preacher  had  in  mind 
when  he  cried  —  "Of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no 
end!" 

The  other  small  volume  of  verse,  "The  Poetic  Old  World," 
compiled  by  Lucy  H.  Humphrey,  is  far  superior  to  the  first. 
It  is  built  on  the  same  pre-digested  plan ;  it  is  the  same  Baedeker 
color,  and  one  could  go  through  the  same  programme  up  to  the 
reading  of  the  poem  appropriate  to  the  place.  In  this  second 
volume,  however,  the  traveller  would  find  better  poems.  Why 
do  not  the  leading  publishers  take  their  stand  with  Governor 
Hughes  and  shut  down  on  the  Book-Makers?  (Henry  Holt  & 
Company).  S.  B.  E. 


The  Little  Brown  Brother.    By  Stanley  Porul  Hyatt.    Henry  Holt  & 
Company.    1 1.50. 

"The  Little  Brown  Brother*'  brings  the  reader  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  to  an  island  in  the  group  called  "Lamu,"  and  sets 
forth  very  strongly  the  Englishman's  view  —  which  in  this  case 
should  be  the  view  of  every  sensible  white  man  —  of  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Civil  Government  toward  the  dark  races.     The 
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attitude  is  the  same  as  that  which  in  Reconstruction  days  in 
the  South  was  taken  toward  that  part  of  the  Oriental  world 
domiciled  in  this  country  — the  negro;  and  which  then  worked 
untold  —  untenable  horrors.  That  attitude  still  is  working  ill, 
only  that  now  the  ill  is  not  confined  to  the  South,  but  has  spread 
as  a  canker  to  the  whole  Nation  —  to  all  politics.  As  Mr.  Hyatt 
says:  "No  policy  could  have  been  more  ill-advised  than  that  of 
the  Americans  in  the  Philippines.  .  .  .  They  did  not  realize, 
and  their  leaders  (Civil)  would  not  tell  the  people  that  the 
difference  between  East  and  West  is  far  more  than  that  of 
geographical  position,  that  legislation  and  text  book  formulae 
are  powerless  to  change  the  Oriental;  that  education  is  not 
civilization ;  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  is  a  theory,  and  the 
Color  Line  a  fact.** 

Again. 

"The  Spaniard  suited  the  East.  He  was  restful,  impressive, 
haughty,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  weaker  side,  and  a  per- 
fect disregard  for  political  ethics,  qualities  which  the  Oriental 
considers  the  natural  attribute  of  rulers,  and  consequently  ad- 
mires. ...  He  did  in  the  Philippines  what  no  other  Christian 
nation  has  done  elsewhere,  he  forced  his  religion  on  the  people, 
his  religion  as  well  as  his  law.  .  .  .  To-day,  many  people,  not 
knowing  or  not  understanding,  are  prone  to  sneer  at  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Empire;  but  wise  men,  white  men  to  whom  the  ideals 
of  the  West  are  sacred,  should  raise  their  hats  when  it  is  men- 
tioned, for  with  all  its  faults,  it  was  a  very  wonderful  thing,  a 
great  civilizing  influence,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all  in  that  it 
lasted  so  long  after  Spain  herself  had  declined.  It  was  a  white 
man's  rule,  almost  to  the  end,  the  rule  of  those  who  knew  the 
difference  between  black  and  white.  East  and  West,  who  under- 
stood that  the  Oriental  is  not  an  individual  at  all,  but  merely  a 
part  of  a  vast,  unwieldly  mass,  which  is  incapable  of  guiding  it- 
self, incapable  of  thinking  for  itself,  needing  all  the  time  a  firm, 
strong  hand  to  steer  it  into  the  right  course,  to  force  it  along 
that  course ;  a  mass,  which  if  it  leave  the  track,  must  be  driven 
back  with  lead  and  bayonets  and  high  explosives,  before  it  has 
time  to  disintegrate  and  perish  miserably."  "The  Spaniards 
knew  when  to  hang  a  man,  and  acted  on  that  knowledge,  be- 
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ing  untroubled  by  a  squeamish  press  or  a  neurotic  public  con- 
science." 

The  love  story  is  fairly  well  told,  for  there  is  a  love  story ;  the 
American  Army  is  shown  in  a  way  to  let  the  reader  see  that 
this  Englishman  appreciates  fully,  and  pities  greatly,  the 
officers  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  soldiers  who 
are  unable  to  act,  unable  almost  to  defend  themselves,  because 
of  the  outrageous  vagaries  of  the  Civil  Government. 

S.  B.  E. 

GuNHiLD.    By  Dorothy  Canficld.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

The  name  indicates  the  Scandinavian  setting  of  this  story  of 
an  American  party  travelling  in  Nonvay,  and  caught  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  village,  and  kept  there  by  the  illness  of  their  Chape- 
rone,  Aunt  Nancy,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
strongest  of  the  charafters.  She  is  a  New  Englander  of  die 
best  type — straight-forward,  independent,  kind-hearted  and 
keen.  The  hero,  Harry,  is  an  American  brought  up  in  Europe 
by  a  worldly  mother  who  tries  to  develop  in  him  all  that  is  un- 
American,  but  he  inherits  his  father's  love  of  the  prairies,  and 
longs  to  become  a  ranchman,  and  consequently  breaks  through 
his  conventional  training  and  falls  in  love  with  the  peasant  girl 
Gunhild,  who  has  lived  in  Kansas  and  knows  the  prairies,  and  he 
looks  forward  to  their  perfect  ranch  life,  and  all  the  good  they 
can  do  by  elevating  the  life  on  the  plains.  The  story  has 
several  surprises  and  ends  in  rather  an  unexpected  way.  The 
grandeur  of  the  Norwegian  scenery  with  its  mountains  and 
valleys,  its  rivers  and  fijords  enhances  the  story  and  is  well 
brought  out,  not  forgetting  the  trolls  and  fossegrims. 

E.   H.  S. 


NOTES 

The  Richmond  Meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association 

To  all  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  present  currents  of 
historical  study  and  teaching,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  is  always  an  event  of  interest. 
Probably  there  is  no  similar  body  which  is  characterized  by  such 
manifold  activities  as  those  of  this  Association,  embracing  not 
only  the  holding  of  annual  meetings  and  the  publication  of  an 
annual  report,  but  also  the  maintainance  of  the  American  His- 
torical Review^  the  establishment  of  Commissions  for  the  col- 
lecting and  editing  of  manuscripts  and  for  the  investigation  of 
public  archives,  and  the  support  of  other  committees  and  confer- 
ences for  special  phases  of  thie  society's  general  work.  Begin- 
ning with  1903,  two  of  these  meetings  have  been  held  in  South- 
em  cities,  the  first  in  that  year  in  New  Orleans,  the  second, 
that  of  1905,  which  met  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

This  year,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Association 
will  convene  in  Washington,  where,  on  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 28,  Mr.  James  Bryce  will  read  to  this  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  his  address  as  President  of  the 
latter  body.  After  another  meeting  next  morning,  a  special 
train  will  be  run  to  Richmond  where  sessions  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 

While  the  Economic  Association,  which  for  several  years  has 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  His- 
torical Association,  has  this  year  elected  to  meet  in  another 
place,  there  will  also  be  present  in  Richmond  the  Political 
Science  Association,  and  the  newly  organized  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association.  As  the  public  is  welcomed  to 
all  meetings  of  the  Associations  at  which  papers  are  presented, 
the  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  who  are  interested,  whether 
members  or  no,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  most  recent  phases  of 
historical  writing.  Quite  as  valuable,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  fCHrmer  meetings,  is  the  social  inter- 
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course  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
these  gatherings.  Another  element  which  this  year  is  of 
special  promise,  is  the  historical  excursion  or  pilgrimage.  On 
Thursday  evening,  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  C.S. A.,  and  other 
officers  and  authorities  in  Civil  War  history,  will  talk  about  the 
campaigns  in  Virginia;  and  opportunities  will  be  afforded,  be- 
tween sessions,  to  visit  several  of  the  more  famous  battle  fields 
near  Richmond.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary I,  there  will  be  a  special  excursion  to  Charlottesville  and 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

To  teachers  there  will  be  two  conferences  of  special  interest: 
One  on  the  relation  of  Geography  to  History,  and  one  on  the 
teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  Conference  of 
State  and  Local  Historical  Societies  will  also  be  the  occasion  of 
interesting  papers.  Thus  there  will  be  ample  room  for  selec- 
tion, and  the  local  historical  societies,  the  State  organizations, 
and  the  patriotic  societies  should  all  send  representatives  to 
what  will  surely  be  a  notable  gathering,  in  the  historic  city  on 
the  James. 

After  the  middle  of  November,  the  full  programme  of  each  as- 
sociation can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary.  For  the 
Historical  Association,  this  is  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Political  Science 
Association,  Professor  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.,  and  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association,  Mr.  C.  S.  Paine,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

St.  G.  L.  S. 


The  series  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures  delivered  in  October- 
November,  1907,  by  Professor  F.  J.  Stimson  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  an  attractive  little  volume  with  the 
title:  **The  American  Constitution,  The  National  Powers,  The 
Rights  of  the  States,  The  Liberties  of  the  People."  The  author's 
long  training  and  valued  services  in  the  field  of  Comparative 
Legislation  are  reflected  in  the  excellence  of  the  descriptive  and 
expository  parts  of  the  book.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
sixth  chapter,  on  the  Division  of  Powers  between  Legislative 
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Ex  ecu  tive  and  Judicial  (j'lV);  and  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  StateSj  with  an  ingenious  and  helpful  diagram.  On 
the  side  of  history  and  political  theorj',  however,  the  work  is 
loosely  written,  even  for  popular  lectures.  To  refer  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  Andrew  Jackson's  alleged  remark  about  John  Mar- 
shall's decision  in  Worcester  vs,  Georgia  may  be  only  a  slip  of 
the  pen*  But  the  author's  English  history  does  not  avoid  a 
similar  lapse  from  accuracy.  {CI  pp.  113  and  222).  The  em- 
phasis laid  upon  "natural  rights'*  would  indicate  that  thcat)* 
thor  has  been  little  touched  by  the  modern  criticism  of  that  dor* 
trine.  At  least  the  identification  of  such  rights  with  "Qrdi- 
Qal"  or  "Constitutionar*  rights,  i.  e.,  those  which  may  be 
loyally  maintained  against  the  government  is  confusing.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  Professor  Stimson  develops  argu- 
ments against  which  he  considers  the  radical  legislation  of  the 
present  administration. 


I 


From  the  press  of  the  Scribner's  comes  also  "The  Briti 
City,*'  by  Professor  Frederick  C.  Howe,  in  which  the  author 
marshals  additional  evidence  in  support  of  his  thesis  that 
through  municipal  ownership  lies  the  way  to  municipal  and  to 
general  civic  reform.  The  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
marked  the  author's  **The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy,"  do 
not  flag  in  this  book,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  earlier 
work. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Avery's  History  of  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company  maintains 
the  attractive  appearance  and  wealth  of  illustration  for  which 
the  author  and  the  publishers  in  the  earlier  volumes  set  a  high 
standard.  The  period  covered  in  the  present  installment  is  that 
of  the  wars  between  England  and  France,  and  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns in  the  back  country,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution. 
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MORAL  mSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS 
Rieport  of  An  InternatioiiAl  Inquiry.     In  Two  Volumes.  SoM  Sepanitely. 

E<Hted,  on  behiilf  of  the  (<jmmittee.  by  M.   K.   SADLER.  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Administration  of  K(iucation  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
V'^ol.    I  :     The   United   Kingdom.     Crown  8vo.     pp.     lviii-538.     $1.50,  net. 
Vol.   II:     Foreign  and    Colonial.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  xxviii-378.     %i.$o,  net. 

Tht«  book  is  the  outcome  of  an  iiiterti.itional  in<iuir/  conducted   by  a  committee  which   was  ap- 

Kjinted  at  a  larve  meeting  held  in  I>i)nd<jn  •)n  February  sth.  i<»o7.  under  the  chairmanship  of  The  Rt. 
on  James  Bryoe.  The  first  volume  deah  with  mi*th<xls  of  moral  instruction  and  training  in  elementary 
Andsroindary  nchooU  f«>r  boys  ami  j/irls.  inclu>ltnx  some  of  the  threat  Public  Schools,  m  Simday  Schools. 
in  Adult  Sch»ls  and  in  Trainin*;  Colle;:e*  in  the  United  Kin>^lom  :  the  second,  with  the  methods  of 
moral  instructi'>n  and  trainina  adopted  in  scho-->U  in  Prance,  Dvmmark.  .Vorwav.  Germany.  Switserland. 
the  United  States.  Canada.  >ftw  South  Wales.   New  i^*aland  an<i  Japan.      Amon^  the  contributors  are 


the  Headmaster  of  Etim,  Professor  Kuckcn  of  Jena.  President  Stanlt* v  Hall.  Pnifeasor  William  James, 
Dr.  Pelix  Adler.  the  Bishop  of  Birmimtham.  Monsieur  Alfred  Pouillee.  Dr.  Paton.  Mr.  Harrold  John 
•on.  Father   Mahcr.  S.  J..  Professors  .Muirhcad.  Adams  and  Findlay.  .Mr.   Arnold  Rowntree.  Dr.^.  H 


Hayward.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bradley.  .Mrs.  Bry.ant.  Dr.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Cliancdlor  Bernard.  Miss  S.  B.  Wells. 
Mi**  .\li.e  Ravenhill.  .Miis  Jounliin,  Mr.  F.  F.  (>>uld.  Mr.  (i  istav  Spill«'r.  Mr.  Pennval  Chubb,  Principal 
Baldwin  of  Hyannis.  Mass..  Barm  Kikucht.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn.  .M.  P..  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Voxall.  M.  P 
TJic  volumes  have  bpen  Mitod  by  Profes«Mir  .M.  12.  Sadler,  wh-*  oontril«it«'s  .an  mtr<>lucti«jn. 

•••  A  (Uuriptiif  circuLir  of  the  uork  may  be  had  on  application, 

ELECTRIC  FURNACES:    the  Production  of  Heat  from  Electrical  Energy  and  the 
Construction  of  Electric  Furnaces. 

Bv  WILHKLM  BORClIKkS.  Privy  Councillor.  Doctor  of  lMiil()soi)hv.  Pnifessor 
of  Metallurgy  anil  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Mines  and  Elect n)-Mctal"lur^y  at  the 

Royal  Terhnic;U  G)llege.  Aachen.  "    '  *     * 

Consulting   Electrical   Engineer. 
$2.50  net. 

MODERN   PRACTICE   IN   MINING. 
Colliery  Managers,  and  others. 
By  R.  A.  S.  REDMAYNE.  M.Sc 


Tran-slated  by  Hk.vry  G.  Solomon.  A.M.I  E.K. 
With   282    Illustnitions.      8vo.       pp.    x-224. 

For  the  use  of  Mining  Students,  Prospectors, 

M.Inst.M.E..  F.O.S..  His  Majesty's  Inspector 


of  Mines.  Lite  Professor  of  .Mining  in  the  University  of  Hinningnani. 
Vol.  I^}o;il:  Its  Occurrence,  Value,  and  Mcthi>«U  of  Honng.  etc. 
xvi-199.     $2.00  fwt. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AUGUST  15  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  i^fA-Con^d 

FURTHER  EXPERISNCBS  OF  AN  IRISH  R.  M. 

Bv  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS.  Authors  of  "Some  Experience 
of  an  Irish  R.M.."  etc.  With  35  Illustrations  by  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE.  Crow; 
8vo.     pp.  viii-3is.     I1.50. 

Theae  humorous  stories  of  Irish  country  life — i>articuUrIy  of  foz-huntinff— *^re  told  in  the  fin 
pcnon  by  a  "Resident  MaRistrate,"  and  are  in  continuation  of  the  a«xtliora*  former  book  entitle 
Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M." 

ACTUAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  APPLIED  UNDER  AMERICAN  CONDITIONS. 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  LL.D..  Professor  of  History  in  Harvan 
University.  Author  of  "Formation  of  the  Union;"  **  Studies  in  America] 
Education/*  etc.  [AMERICAN  CITIZEN  SERIES].  New  and  Revise^ 
Edition.  With  Colored  Maps  and  other  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crowi 
8vo.  pp.  xliv-599.     $2.25t 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

By  CHARLES  SWAIN  THOMAS.  A.M.,  Head  of  the  English  Departmen 
in  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School  ;  formerly  of  Shortriage  High  School 
Indianapolis:  and  WILL  DAVID  HOWE.  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  English  Depart 
ment  in  Indiana  University.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     pp.  viii-509 

|l.20* 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Bv  DANIEL  A.  MURRAY.  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Appli© 
Mathematics  in  McGill  University,  Montreal.  8vo.  pp.  xviii-49z.  $a.oo* 
The  desire  expressed  by  professors  in  em^rineering  colleges,  and  others,  for.  additional  matter  spec 
tally  helpful  to  enfirineerinff  students  in  calculus  has  prompted  the  publication  of  this  book.  For  th 
most  part  it  is  a  re-arranjirement  of  Dr.  Murray's  Infinitesimal  Calculus"  with  the  addition  ot  tfa 
matter  referred  to  abo\'e.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  DicEerential  Calculus  is  separated  from  the  Ic 
tegral  Calculus. 

Those  who  prefer  the  arranj^ement  of  the  "Infinitesimal  Calculus"  will  find  that   book   available  ■ 
heretofore. 

HINTS  FOR  CRYSTAL  DRAWING. 

By  MARGARET  REEKS.  With  Preface  by  John  W.  Evans,  LL.B.,D,Sc..  F.G.S. 
Mineralogist  to  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Department  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
With  44  Plates  of  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     8vo.     pp.  xx-148.     Ii.io,  net. 

The  accurate  representation  of  geometrical  relations  in  three  dimensions  is  always  a  matter  o 
difficulty,  especially  with  the  forms  of  crystals.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  assist  the  elementar 
student  of  mmeraloK'V  in  making  drawings  of  crystal  forms  and  combinations,  merelv  solution  of  graphi 
cal  problems  being  attempted.  A  knowledge  of  the  classification  of  crystals,  and  ot  geometrical  projec 
tion.  is  assumed. 

LABORATORY  ARTS:    a  Teacher's  Handbook  Dealing  with  Materials  and  Tools  usee 
in  the  Repair,  Adjustment,  and  Construction  of  Scientific  Apparatus. 
By  GEORGE  H.  WOOLLATT,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  Princioal  of  the  Municipal  School 
Portadown:   Professor  of  Laboratory  Arts,  Summer  Courses  for  Science  Teachers 
Ireland.     With  119  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  p.  xvi-192.     Ii.oo  net. 

Sufficient  information  and  instruction  are  contained  in  the  book  to  enable  a  teacher  not  only  U. 
acquire  skill  in  repair  and  adjustment,  but  to  ttim  it  to  account  in  the  makinff  of  aimple  lahontorf  ap- 
paratus, and  in  the  construction  of  new  forms  of  apparatus  and  teaching  devices.  All  teachers  know  thi 
difficulty  of  finding  interesting  exercises  in  manual  work  for  boys,  and  aimple  apparattxa  lends  itself  re 

raarkabiy  well  to  this  end. 

ELEMENTARY  APPLIED  MECHANICS  iStatics).  Introducing  the  Unitary  System 
By  ALEXANDER  NORWELL,  B.Sc.  C.E.,  Principal  of  Greenock  Technica: 
School  and  Watt  Memorial  Engineering  and  Navigation  College.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  xiv-242.    $0.90* 

BALL  GAMES  AND  BREATHING  EXERCISES. 

By  ALICE  R.  JAMES.     Crown  8vo      pp.  61.    $0.40* 
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BOOKS  PUBUSHBD  AUGUST  is  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  igoS-^Cont^d 

APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  Handbook  for  Medical  Students. 

By  ROBERT  HUTCHISON.  M.D,.  P.R.C.P..  Physician  to  the  London  HospiUl, 
late  Demonstrator  of  Phvsiology,  London  Hospital  Medical  College;  Author  of 
**Pood  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics/'  etc.  With  3  colored  Plates  and  18 
Pigures.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  xii-398.     $2.00  n4t. 

THE  BOHB  MARROW.  A  Cytological  Study,  Forming  an  Introduction  to  the  Normal 
and  Patholojrical  Histology  of  the  Tissue,  more  especially  with  regard  to  Blood 
Formation,  Blood  Destruction,  etc.,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  Tissue 
in  Disease. 

By  W.  E.  CAJINEGIE  DICKSON.  M.D..  B.Sc.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.  Lec- 
turer on  Pathological  Bacteriolo^  and  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  13  Plates  and  51  Microscopical 
Photographs  by  Richard  Muir.     4to.  pp.  xii-160.     $12.00  tut, 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  R07AL  SOCIETY  OF  MBDICHIE. 

Vol.  I.     No.  9.     Large  square  8vo.     la.oo** 

The  "Proceedings"  are  published  monthly  from  November  to  July  inclusive.  The  priee  of  eAch 
monthly  number  is  fa.oo  postpaid.     Annual  subscriptions.  $16.00. 

MEDIEVALISM.    A  Reply  to  Cardinal  Merciar. 

By  GEORGE  TYRRELL,  Author  of  "  Hard  Sayings."  "OU  and  Wine."  "Through 
Scylla  and  Charybdis."  etc.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii-211.  $1.25.  n#/. 

In  the  Lenten  Pastoral  (1908)  issued  by  Cardinal  Merder.  Archbishop  of  llalines  and  Primate  of 
Belgium.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  specially  mentioned  by  name  as  the  most  typical  embodiment  of  the  ICodemiaB 
which  it  was  the  Cardinal  s  special  object  to  denounce.  In  this  book  Ur.  Tyrrell  criticises  the  positioa 
taken  up  by  the  Cardinal  and  replies  to  his  strictures. 

ALCUIN  CLUB  COLLECTIONS  XII 

PONTIFICAL  SERVICES. 

Vol.  IV.  Illustrated  from  Woodcuts  of  the  XVI  Centtiry.  With  Descriptive  Notes 
by  ATHELSTAN  RILEY.  M.A.     Royal  8vo.  I6.00  fut. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS.  Being  Some  Account  of  the  Historical 
Significance  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

By  CHARLES  STANTON  DEVAS.  M.A.  Oxon.  Sometime  Examiner  in 
Political  Economy  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Nnu  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.     Paper  covers,     pp.  x-85.     $0.20. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  IRVING. 

By  AUSTIN  BRERETON.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols,     8vo. 

[Nearly  R§ady 
This  will  be  the  authoritAtive  biogrmphy  of  the  greet  ector-mansger  and  the  complete  story  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  It  tells  the  history  of  his  career  frum  his  Inrth  to  his  death,  and  it  contains  a 
lane  amount  of  material  which  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  public.  Of  that  material  some  was  supplied 
to  the  author  by  Sir  Henry  himself,  and  much  of  it  is  taken  from  original  documents — formerly  the  personal 
property  of  the  actor — wnich  have  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  Ur.  Brereton.  who.  in  iS8j.  wrote 
the  first  biographical  book  on  Irving,  and.  in  i^ot.  the  History  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  for  both  of  which 
he  had  the  approval  and  assistance  of  Irving.  Mr.  Breretun  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  actor 
of  long  standing,  more  especially  during  the  last  nine  ye^n  of  his  life.  As  a  cntic.  Mr.  Brereton  witnessed 
Irving  s  impersonations  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  many  places  other  than  London.  He  was 
present  In  New  York,  in  i88«,  when  Henry  Irving  began  the  first  of  nis  eight  tour^  it  America,  and  again, 
in  t%f%  when  Irving  fbst  played  Becket  here.  The  numennu  illustrations  include  a  hne.  and  hitherto 
mpabusbed.  photograph  ol  Sir  Henry  Irving,  taken  shortly  before  his  death. 

OLD  AND  ODD  MEMORIES. 

By  Hon.  LIONEL  TOLLEMACHE.     With  Portraits.     8vo.     $3.50.  n€t, 

UmtHMdiatHy 
A  collection  of  reminiscences  which  extend  over  half  a  century.  Thev  include,  mostly  in  anecdotal 
form,  life-like  portraiU  of  the  auth'jr's  father,  the  first  Baron  ToUemache  (an-ither  Coke  of  Norfolk,  but 
with  more  eccentricities),  and  of  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Harrow.  The  author's  years  at  Harrow  of  whtoh  he 
records  his  memories  were  from  iM^o  to  i.4^6  and  those  at  Oxford  from  ii<6  to  1S60.  The  book  contains 
^leeides.  a  number  of  stories,  now  fur  the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  of  the  Duke  of  WelHngtun.  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  and  Lady  Itoxmt  Temple.  Pits- James  Stephen,  to  take  but  a  few  names  at  random. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  ELIZABETH  LADT  HOLLAND  (1770-1845). 

Edited  by  the  EARL  OF  ILCHESTER.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.  [In  the  Press 

HISTORICAL  LETTERS  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  SCOTTISH  CATHOLICS.     1625-1793. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  FORBES-LEITH.  8 J.  Two  volumes.  Medium.  8vo.  With 
Illustrations.  [In  the  Press 

The  research  work  of  Father  Forbes-Lcith.  for  an  earlier  period  of  this  history,  is  already  widely 
known.  Following  the  same  hne  he  has  a^ain  Kono  to  first-hand  sources  for  his  historical  material,  and 
has  discovered  at  Stonyhurst.  Blairs.  and  in  other  ancient  Catholic  archives,  a  number  of  inedited  papers 
of  considerable  importance,  coraprisin>3r,  for  instance,  the  reports  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Hii^hlanders  who 
fought  under  Montrose.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  book  will  be  found  to  have  not  only  the  charm 
of  original  mem  Mrs.  but  aUj  the  pirmanent  value  of  genuine  history. 

MEMORIALS  OF  TWO  SISTERS:  Susanna  and  Catherine  Winkworth. 

Edited  by  their  niece.  MARGARET  J.  SHAEN.  With  2  Photogravure 
Portraits.     8vo.     pp.  xvi-341.     $3.50  w^.  [Ready 

SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE,  THE  KING'S  ADVOCATE  (Bluidy  Mackenzie),  1636-1691. 
By  ANDREW  LANG.     With  Portraits.  [In  the  Press 

This  is  a  Life  of  the  celebrated  "persecutor"  and  friend  of  Claverhouse — "that  noble  wit  of  Scotland." 
as  Dryden  styled  him.  Many  unpublished  political  letters  of  Mackenzie  have  been  consulted,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  his  novel,  "Aretina,"  his  poems,  and  his  historical,  political,  poetical,  religious,  and 
legal  writings.     Mackenzie  was  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last.  Jacobite  Sociahst. 

HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL  OF  YORK,  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

By  ALICE  SHIELD,  joint  Author  (with  Mr.  ANDREW  LANG)  of  "The  King 
Over  the  Water."     With  Preface  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Portraits.     Svo. 

[In  the  Press 
MADAME  ELIZABETH  DE  FRANCE  1764-1793.     A  Memoir. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  MAXWELL  SCOTT.  Author  of  "Joan  of  Arc/*  "Abbots- 
ford  and  its  Treasures,"  etc.  With  a  fine  series  of  Photogravure  Portraits.  Svo. 
$3.50,  net.  [Shortly 

THE  RUSSIAN  CONQUEST  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

By  J.  F.  B ADDELEY.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Svo  [In  the  Press 

THE  BOOK  OF  WINTER  SPORTS. 

Edited  by  EDGAR  SYERS.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
OF  Lytton,  and  contributions  from  experts  in  various  branches  of  sport.  With 
many  original  Illustrations.     Svo.     $4.20  net.  [Nearly  Ready 

Every  winter  more  and  more  visitors  are  attracted  to  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Scandinavia,  to 
take  part  in  the  various  winter  sports  of  which  this  book  is  the  first  and  only  comprehensive  account  in 
English.  Each  sport  is  dealt  with  separatelv  by  an  expert.  Thus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Syers  write  on 
Skating.  Mr.  C.  Knapp  on  Tobogganing,  Mr.  E.  Wroughton  on  Ski-running,  Mr.  Bertram  Smith  on 
Curling.  Mr.  E.  Ma\Togordato  on  Bandy,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Law  on  Valsing  on  ice.  The  various  chapters 
give  instructions  in  practice,  rules,  records,  and  exploits,  as  well  as  useful  information  as  to  hotels,  tours 
of  sunshine  the  size  and  number  of  rinks,  and  competitions  open  to  visitors  at  the  different  centres.  It 
should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  experts  in  the  various  sports,  but  to  the  far  larger  class  of  holiday- 
makers  who  engage  in  them  as  a  pastime. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  POLAR  CONTINENT. 

By  ALFRED  H.  HARRISON,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  taken 
by  the  Author  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  a  Map.     Svo.     I3.50  net.     [Immediately 

Mr.  Harrison's  object  was  to  explore  the  unknown  region  off  the  North  American  Coast  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  but  he  first  travelled  i,8oo  miles  by  waterway  through  Northern  Canada,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  There  he  was  frozen  in  and  delayed  for  three  months.  He  then 
continued  his  journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  dogs,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  supplies.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  provisions  at  Herschel  Island,  but  being  disappointed  in  this,  he  went  into  the 
mountains  and  spent  two  months  with  the  Eskimo,  whose  manners  and  c\istoms  h  '.  describes.  He  next 
returned  to  Herschel  Island  and  made  a  voyage  to  Banks  Land  in  a  steam  whaler.  There,  too,  the 
failure  of  an  expected  tender  to  arrive  from  San  Francisco  again  defeated  his  hopes  of  procuring  supplies. 
Consequently  he  once  more  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Eskimo,  between  the  Mackenzie  Delta  and  Livtr- 
pool  Bay,  and  spent  a  year  among  them. 
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OH  SAFARI.     Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  East  Africa,  with  Studies  in  Bird  Life. 

By  ABEL  CHAPMAN.  F.Z.S..  Author  of  "Wild  Norway/'  "Bird  Life  on  the 
Borders,"  "Wild  Spain."  etc.  With  about  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and 
E.  Caldwell.     8vo.  [Shortly 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  well-knuwn  ornithologist,  as  well  as  a  mightv  hunter  and  traveler. 
He  takes  us  "on  safari"  («.  #.  on  trek)  throuj^h  a  new  African  region — a  creation  ot  yesterday  Imperially 
speaking,  since  British  Bast  Africa  only  sprang  into  existence  during  the  current  decade  on  the  opening 
oc  the  Uganda  Railway.  "The  New  Colony."  he  says,  "six  times  greater  in  area  than  the  Mother  Land. 
IS  an  Imperial  asset  of  as  yet  unmeasured  possibilities,  consisting,  to-dav.  largely  of  virgin  hunting  gro\mds. 
unsurpassed  on  earth  for  the  variety  of  their  wild  fauna,  yet  all  but  unknown  save  to  a  handful  of  pioneers 
and  big-game  hunters." 

ANGLING  AND  ART  IN  SCOTLAND.     Some  Fishing  Experiences  Related  and  Il- 
lustrated. 

By  ERNEST  E.  BRIGGS.  R.  L  With  32  Colored  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
4to.  [In  the  Press 

"Althotigh  this  book  is  entitled  'Anglinjt  and  Art  in  Scotland  '  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  is 
in  any  way  a  treatise  upon  painting.  A  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  art  of  the  Angler  and  that  of  the 
ksndscape  painter  which  is,  to  my  mind,  very  real  and  ever-present;  but  there  as  far  as  the  writing  of  tho 
book  goes,  the  matter  ends;  for  I  have  devoted  my  space  to  the  narration  of  certain  angling  experiences 
nnd  descriptions  of  scenery  which.  I  hope,  may  be  ot  interest  not  only  to  the  angler  but  to  the  general 
reader,  and  have  left  my  pictures  to  speak  for  themselves  as  illustrative  of  the  kindred  art  of  landscape 
painting. " — Preface. 

LIFE  AND  SPORT  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR,  With  2  Illustrations  in  Color  by  Archibald  Thorburn 
and  several  from  Photographs.     8vo.  [In  tht  Press 

THOMAS  KEN  AND  IZ AAK  WALTON :  a  Sketch  of  their  Lives  and  Family  Connection. 

By  E.  MARSTON  (The  Amateur  Angler).  With  numerous  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions and  60  Vignettes  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.     I2.00  net.  [Ready 

WOODSMEN  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  M.  ALLERDALE  GRAINGER.     With  Illustrations.     8vo.    $2.50.     [Shortly 
•%This  is  a  personal  narrative  of  "  logging  "  in  British  Columbia. 

CHRONICLES  OF  SERVICE  LIFE  IN  MALTA. 

By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STUART.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    I2.00.     ]Nearly  Ready 

This  is  a  volimse  of  stories  and  sketches  of  naval  and  military  society,  written  by  the  wife  of  an 
English  oAcer  stationed  in  Malta  at  various  periods.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
four  drawings  by  Paul  Hardy. 

m  OLD  CEYLON. 

By  REGINALD  FARRER.  Author  of  "The  Garden  of  Asia."  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo.     I4.00.  [Nearly  Ready 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE  LECKV.     8vo.     $3  50  net.  [Ready 

CoMTtNTs.— Th'jughU  on  Historv — The  Political  Value  «jf  Historv— The  Empire:  iU  Value  and 
ita  Growth — Ireland  in  the  Light  of  Hi*t)r>' — Formative  Influences — Carlyle'n  Message  to  His  Age^ 
lerael  among  the  Nations — Madame  de  Stacl — The  PRv-ate  Corre^jKindence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— Edward 
Henry.  Fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby— Henry  Reeve.  C  B  .  PSA..  DCL— Henry  Hart  Milman.  D.D..  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  A  Bioeraphical  Sketch  by  his  nm.  Arthur  Milman.  M.A..  LL.D.  London:  1900— Queen 
Victoria  as  a  Moral  Pore*— Old-age  Pensions. 

ALPINES  AND  BOG-PLANTS. 

By  REGINALD  FARRER.  Author  of  "My  Rock  Garden."  etc.  With  Illustra- 
tions.     Large  Crown  8vo.     1 2. 50.  [Nearly  Ready 

Like  most  hobbies.  nx;k-gardenini{  pnividet  an  endless  ti;>ic  n(  tnterett  for  its  devotee*,  and  the  litre 
of  Um  subject  is  inexh.-iustible.  S<jme  idea  <if  the  vcipe  of  the  pre-ient  volume  mav  be  gainetl  fnim  the 
list  of  chapters,  which  is  a-»  (.jIIowh.  i.  Of  Shrubt  and  their  I'U  in.f  a  Ol  Shrub*.  .M  ittlv  Evergreen. 
y  RAnunuc  ulaceJB  PatMvera'-e.e.  Crucifcre.  4  A  C>lleimng  Dav  ab)veArolIa.  $  BctW(«en  Dianthut 
and  Bpilobium.  6.  Prom  Kpilobium  thn>tigh  Umbellifers  and  C)mp<>«it«.  7.  Of  Odd  Treasures 
i.  The  Big  Bugs  and  its  Lihes.  y.  The  Oreatrr  Bog  PlanU.  10.  Iris.  it.  The  MounUin  Bog.  u. 
More  of   the  Smaller  Bog   PUnti.     ij    The    Water  Garden 
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SCOTTISH  GARDRRS. 

By  the  Rifl'ht  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL.  Bart.     Illustnited  in  color  b^ 

Mary  W.  G.  Wilson.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  ArtisU.     With  33  FuD 

page  Colored   Plates.     Small  4 to.     $6.00,  n^t.  [Nearly  RMod 

This  work  is  the  outcome  of  •  detint  to  produce  a  voluxne  worthy  in  erery  respect  of  the  beautifa 

gerdeni  of  Scotland.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  wnoee  knowledge  cl  the  anbject  is  jKTobnbly  onsctae,  is  pei 

Bonally  acquainted  with  the  placet  deecxibcd. 

One  of  the  ob^ecU  of  the  work  is  to  dispel  certain  popular  fallsriet  as  to  the  rigors  of  the  Soottii] 
climate.  Its  chief  aun.  however,  is  to  jxrovide  a  typical  selection  of  Scottish  garden  scenes  representia 
all  styles  and  all  scales. 

PAINTIIIG  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.     An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  PictoriiJ  Art  i: 
Asia,  espedslly  ChioA  and  Jspan. 

By  LAWRENCE  BLVYGN.  With  40  Full-page  lUustrations  in  Collotype  fror 
Griginal  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pictures.     Crown  4to.     $6.00,  net,  [Nearly  Read 

"Por  a  basis  of  study  of  Eastern  art."  writes  Mr.  Binyon.  "the  public  at  present  has  nothing  bat  a  im 
general  misconceptions."  He  therefore  puts  forward  his  volume  with  the  modest  h(>x>e  that  it  "may  nc 
be  thoui{ht  too  presimiptuous  an  attempt  to  survey  the  achievement  and  to  interpret  the  aims  < 
Oriental  painting  and  to  appreciate  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  European  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  tli 
worki's  art.  It  is  the  general  student  and  lover  of  painting."  he  continues,  "whom  I  have  wished  t 
interest."  Besides  its  stimulating  artistic  criticism,  the  book  is  full  of  interesting  slimpses  of  Easter 
history  and  thought,  in  so  far  as  they  have  affected  art,  as  well  as  biographical  sket^es  of  Baster 
painters. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  IMMORTALITY. 

By  E.  E.  FOURNIER  D'ALBE.  B.Sc,  M.R.I.A..  HonJ  Secretary  of  the  Dubli 
Section  of  the  Society  for  Physical  Research;  Author  of  **Two  New  Worlds, 
"The  Electron  Theory."  etc.  [In  the  Pres 

In  this  volume  the  new  data  accumulated  by  recent  physical  and  biological  investigations,  on  tfa 
one  hand,  and  psvchical  research  on  the  other,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  hums 
survival  after  death. 

LEADERSHIP.     Being  the   William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  Defiyered  at  Suidei 

Theatre,  Harvard   University,  December,   1907. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT,  Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Island! 

Crown  8 vo.     $1.25  n^/;  postage  additional.  [Immediaid 

Contents: — Introductory — ^The  Metaphysic  of  Leadership — ^The  Power  of  the  Single  Motive — ^Th 
Power  of  the  Human  Will— The  Power  of  the  Blameless  Life—The  Power  of  Fellowship  with  the  Divine- 
The  Representative  Leader  of  Men — Notes. 

TO  KNOW  AND  BELIEVE.    Studies  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

By  JOHN  McGAW  FOSTER,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Boston 
Author  of  "The  White  Stone."     Small  Crown  8vo.  [Immediatel 

Contents: — Doctrine  and  Life — Our  Belief  in  God — God  the  Father— The  Son  of  God — ^The  Stor 
of  the  Cross — Christ  the  Way — The  Supreme  Sacrifice — Paradise — ^The  Supreme  MirauJe — The  Ascends 
Lord — The  Judge — The  Holy  Spirit— The  Spirit  in  the  Chxirch — The  Boundless  Future. 

ALTAR  DEVOTIONS.     A  Manual  of  Setf-Examination,  Prayer  and  Praise  for  th 

Blessed  Sacrament. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  C.  ERNEST  SMITH,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Author  of  ** Readings  and  Prayers  for  a  Com 
municants'  Class,"  '*The  Old  Church  in  the  New  Land,"  etc.  i6nio.  $0.50  net 
postage  additional.  [Immediatdi 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  COLLECT,  EPISTLE,  AND  GOSPEL:  a  Serie 
of  Notes.     Two  Vols. 
By  HENRY  MARTYN  SANDERS.  M.A..  Sometime  Scholar  of  Queens'  CoDcgc 

Cambridge,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Highbury,  N. 

Vol.  I. — Advent  to  Whit  Sunday.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  xii-a44,  $z.ao  net.   [Read^ 

Vol.    II.— The   Trinity   Season.  [In  the  Pnsi 

THE  VISION  OF  UNITY. 

By  J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Crown  Sro 
pp.   xvi-6i.     $0.50;  paper  covers,  I0.25. 
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MR.  LAS'CS  CHRISTMAS  BOOK—UNIFORM  WITH  FAIRY  SERIES. 

THB  BOOK  OF  PRDICBS  AND  PRDICBSSBS. 

By  Mrs.  LANG.  Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  8  Colored  Plates  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Pord.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  edges. 

[Nfarly  Ready 
This  it  A  voluma  on  the  lines  of  "The  True  Story  Book'*  and  "The  Red  True  Story  Book,"  hat 
•11  the  Stories  deal  with  more  or  less  well-known  Historical  Characters. 

The  following  will  be  the  contenU:— His  llajesty  the  King  of  Rom*— Napoleon— The  Princess 
Jaanne— Hacon  the  King— Mi  Reinat  Mi  Reinat— Henriette.  the  Siege  Baby— The  Red  Ros»— The 
white  Rose— Richard  the  Fearless— Frederick  and  Wilhefanine— Une  Reine  Malheureuse— The  "Little 
Queen"— Two  Little  Girls  and  their  Mother. 

PBBP-IN-THB- WORLD.     A  Story  for  Children. 

By  Mrs.  P.  E.  CRICHTON.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo. 

The  story  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  visits  her  uncle  in  Gemumy  and  spends  a  year  in  an  okl  castle  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest.  There  she  finds  everything  new  and  delightful.  She  makes  friends  with  a 
dwarf  cobbler,  who  lives  alone  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  and  knows  the  speech  of  animals  and  birds. 
Knttt.  the  cobbler,  is  something  of  a  hermit  and  a  misanthrope,  but  he  is  conquered  by  Peep-in- the- 
Worid.  whom  he  eventually  admits  to  the  League  of  Forest  Friends.  She  wants  him  to  teach  her  how 
to  talk  to  the  wikl  things  of  the  woods,  and  though  she  has  to  leave  Germany  without  learning  the 
•ecret.  she  gains  a  growing  sense  of  the  magic  power  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 

SEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GOLLIWOGG**  SERIES. 

THB  ADVBHTURBS  OF  BORBEE  AND  THE  WISP.     A  Fairy  Story. 
By  FLORENCE  K.  UPTON, 
mth  33  Colored  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Small  4to.     $1.50,  n^t. 

[Nearly  Ready 

LITTLE  mSS  QUIXOTE.     A  Story  for  Girls. 

Bv  ROBERT  HAYMES  and  DOROTHY  ROSE.  With  8  lUustrations  by  H.  R. 
MILLAR.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  x-343.     $1.50.  [Ready 

THE  MISTRESS  ART. 

By  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD.  A.R.A..  Professor  of  Architecture  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  Author  of  **A  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England." 
Crown  8 vo.     I1.40.  n#/.  [Nearly  Ready 

The  author  of  this  t>x>k.  whn  speakn.  as  it  were,  #v  CiUhtdra,  has  hers  collected  a  series  of  eight 
lectores  on  architecture  deli\'ered  in  the  Royal  Academv.  In  them  he  has  endeavored  to  establisn  a 
■landpoint  from  which  architecture  should  be  studied  and  practiced.  The  first  four  lectures  deal  with 
the  study  of  architecture — itn  reUtion  t>  nervmal  temperament,  its  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  its 
Hmttations.  In  the  last  four  devoted  to  "The  Grand  Manner/*  the  writer  has  illustrated  his  conception 
of  the  aims  and  ideas  of  architecture  bv  reference  to  great  examples  of  the  art  in  the  pant. 

KROWH  TO  THE  POLICE.     Memories  of  a  Police  Court  Missionary. 

By  THOMAS  HOLMES,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  of  London  Police 
Courts.'*     8vo.  [Nearly  Ready 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.    WALFORD. 

LBOHORA  STUBBS. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD.  Author  of  "Mr.  Smith."  "Ladv  Marget."  etc.    Crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  Ready 

FESTALOZZI:  An  Accotmt  of  His  Life  and  Work. 

By  H.  HOLMAN,  MA.  (Cantab).  Formerly  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  College  of  Wales.  With  4  Illustrations  and  Diagrams  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.     pp.  viii-.^2  2.     %i.  10  net.  [Ready 

AHALTSIS  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MUSICAL  FORM. 

By  MARGARET  H.  GLYX.  Author  of  "The  Rhythmic  Conception  of  Music." 
etc.     Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press 

TS8  BODY  AT  WORK 

By  Dr.  ALEXANDER  HILL,  recently  MaRlrr  of  Dev^-nin^  College.  Cambridge. 
Author  of  "An  Introduction  to  Scicme,"  "The  Physiologists'  Note-book."  etc. 
With  Illustrations.     Svo  ,  about   500   p:iges.  [November 

This  is  a  hook  for  the  ti'm  pr'jfcwional  rfalcr.  and  d  ic*  n't  a%«umf*  any  technical  knowledcc. 
Dr.  Hill  descnhes  the  phenomena  of  life,  their  interdeiwndenre  and  <  auvs.  in  languai^e  intellicible  to 
people  of  general  education. 
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ANNOITNCEMKNTS^ 

AH    BLlMEIfTARY    MANUAL    OF    RABIO-Ti 
for  Students  and  Opera  tort. 
By  J   A.  FLEMING,  MA,.  D.Sc,  P.R.S.atj 
Wsive  Tdegraphy/*  etc.     With  namemtis  I 

DESIGH  nr  ITATURE^     Itlusrrated  by  Spiral  and  oti 
ranlo  and  Organic  Kingdoms  as  Exemplified 
Elivthma,  etc.,  «ipeckllv  in  CrystalA,  Plants  and  . 

By  JTbELL  PETTIGREW,  M.D„  LL  D  ,  F.R] 
Medicine  and  Anatomy  in  the  University  aij'*^  ^ 
Uluatrations,  largety  onginal  and  from  natur^ 


Author   of  "  Kj 


THE  HUM  AH  SPECIES:  Its  Specific  CharacteristleB  _ 
of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Phyaiologyi  and  Pathol^ 
By  Dr,  LUDWIG  HOPF,  of  Stuttgart,  Transl 
7  Plates  and  ai;  Illustrations  In  the  Text 

THE  ORlGm  OF  VERTEBRATES. 

By  WALTER  H.  GASKELL.  M,  A.,  M,  D,  (C» 
NlcGill  Univemty,  Montreal),  etc.     With  160  E 

Till*  book  ii  th*i  Diiteoime  of  twciity  yoars'  work.      In  k  i«  p< 

iK^tfi..     ..U..-^.    ;.    i.......  ]    ,....,    *■'       fundtillMEDt.n'    .-—•-•.■-'     >  - '<    ♦H 

•vol-  -lo*  brain  f..M  ''I 

•OIlQi-  rTflVolweiiu'  I 

that  tbo  v^rtebniei  uv«  tr  miip*— tha 

mot  at  Ihe  lima  wh^n  vertex 

VBOETARIAH  COOKERY, 

By  FLORENCE  A    GEORGE. 
Cmwn  8vo, 

Eomt  «f«  v^rtarlAiu  far  conici^iiDp't  lake,  w^  otlien  for  I 
4»t«ri  for  both  IbMt  cliMes  in  h«r  a#w  book:  b**t  ^^^    '^- 
«gin.  butter,  milk.  1 1— I'li  and  i^h«e«  form  a  Urtfp  ; 
have  twen  ftvoid^d  ill  the  recipes.  *«  they  tire  ottt- 
tested  to  en«uT«  scciiUfiey,  and  th«  s<mpl<^st  larj^^u...-   . 

^QiKigraptise  on  iBioc^rn 

Edited  by    R.  H.    ADERS    PLIMMER.   D.Sc.   an^ 

D.Sc-.  F.R,S 

The  foHuwing  volumes  are  in  preparation: — 
GENERAL  ACCOUKT  AND  PRESEH T  POSITIOIT  OF  I 

By  F.  GOWLAND  HOPKINS,  D.a^.,  F.R.S. 
THE  NATURE  OF  ENZYME  ACTION, 

By  W.  M.  BAVLISS,  D.Sc.  P.R.S. 
CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PROTEINS. 

By  R.   H.   ADERS   PLIMMER.   D.Sc. 
GENERAL   CHARACTERS   OF   THE   PROTEINS. 

By  S,  B.  SCHRVVER,  D.Sc,  Ph.D. 
CARBOHYDRATES:    The   Polysacchanded, 

By  ARTHUR  R.  LING,  PLC 
CARBOHYDRATES:   The  Gtucoaides. 

By  E.  FRANKLAND  ARMSTRONG,  D.Sc, 

fats; 

By  J,  B.  LEATHES.  D.Sc, 

In  these  volufrip-  :tn  atte-;nT*t  1;  'rri-i-  "1  I. If-  tr,  'iiiiUr'  the 

deiKrndent  upan  the  "i 

a  new  editiom  of  «ac]^  ]]i    .  i      :  - 

tion  and  thee35.penie  %o  the  purchAier  i,vii;  thid*  L«?  djiTiii.uiiiij.L  4ii4 
to  obtAtD  Ik  mil  a£coufit  of  mtkf  pArticuliLr  iubjtict^  u»  neo.riv'  ciuresil  j 
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do6B  plain  printing  of  the  more  dignified  kind,  without  needless 
ornmmenty  brass-rule  intricacies,  or  modem  tyi>e  finds.  Anyone 
interested  in  this  kind  of  printing  is  invited  to  write  for  prices, 
which  will  be  found  satisftctory  to  the  informed  and  discrimi- 
nating buyer  of  printed  matter.  The  Pbebb  prints  books,  peri- 
odicals and  anything  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  printer's 
conscience,  judgment  and  skill. 


%ePathfinder 

A  monthly  mAtnutine  "in  little"  deroted  to  Art  And  Literature. 
The  tecond  Tolume  bemn  with  the  July  number,  1907.  The 
tame  standard  of  exceflence  will  be  maintained.  During  the 
year  the  **  Old  Authors  **  teriet,  including  Malory,  Cerrantet, 
Boccaccio  and  Michelangelo,  will  be  continued;  a  new  teriet, 
'•Old  Wine  to  Drink,*'  by  Mr.  Allen,  Including  Waller,  Herrick, 
Suckling,  Jonton,  Lorelace,  Campion  and  Carew,  will  be  added ; 
1>T.  Weygandt*t  teriet  will  include  articlet  on  Sterenton,  Hout- 
man  and  Newbolt;  Mr.  Wiley  will  continue  hit  teriet  dealing 
with  the  Engllth  Romantlclttt,  and  Mr.  Rote  hit  critldtm  c3 
art  and  artItU ;  and  a  tpeclal  number  will  be  deroted  to  Dante. 
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Life  of  General  Kirby-Smith 
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Some  early  issues  of  the  Review  are 
now  rare  and  valuable.  It  will  pay  to 
look  up  and  see  what  you  have,  and 
report  to  the  above  named. 
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FRKD  C.  DORIDKR  WILL  M.  8IDBBOTTOM 

Catering  for  Wedding  Partie$  and  Reoeptiom 
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DORIDER  &  SIDEBOTTOM 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Restaurant 

Fancy  Bakery,  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  and  Confectionery. 
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THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


THIS  RHVIEW  has  coaiplctcd  its  fifteenth  year  and  cel- 
ebrated iU  anniversary.  It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead- 
ing books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  literature 
as  require  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  Iciis  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in  specialist 
publjcattons.  In  other  words,  the  Review  canfomts  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  tlian  Is  usual  with 
Ainchcan  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  pubtishert  destrin-  *     ^  r 

important    books   reviewed    will    address   as    r 
Where  the  return  of  an  article   15  desired,  stamps  should  be  in 
dosed.     In  all  cases  the  full  mime  of  tlie  contributor  must  be 
given. 

Each  number  consists  of  1 2$  lar^  octavo  pages^  printed  on 
heavy  paper.     Tlie  dates  of  issue  are  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  year     Subscription  price,  $2  a  year  in  advance' 
Single  numbcri^,  50  centi  each. 
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